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PREFACE. 


Tbb  present  volume  is  inlended  to  sen'c  as  a  help  to 
Ihe  student  of  English  etj-mologj-.  In  my  Etymological 
Dictionary,  the  numerous  examples  of  similar  letter-changes 
»re  in^iriably  separated  from  each  other,  by  the  necessity  for 
kdbering  to  the  alphabetical  order.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  rc-arrange  the  results  so  as  to  shew  what  words  should  be 
tmdcT  consideration  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  character  that  the  various  phonetic  laws  can 
be  properly  observed  ant!  tested. 

I  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
S«eei,  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  to  consider 
whai  may  be  called  the  '  native  element '  of  our  language 
a[ian  from  the  Romance  or  imported  element.  Hence  I 
hi.ve  purposely  excluded  all  words  of  French  origin  from  the 
present  investigation,  A  few  French  words  are  quoted  here 
»nd  there  by  way  of  illusiralion,  but  no  inferences  are  here 
drawn  from  the  results  which  their  history  furnishes.  If  the 
present  volume  should  meet  with  approval,  I  propose  to 
issue  another  volume,  to  be  entitled  '  Second  Series,'  which 
will  deal  particularly,  and  almost  exclusively,  with  the  words 
which  hax'c  been  imported  into  English  from  French,  as  well 

from  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  (except  Teutonic 

id  Celtic)  a/ltr  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I  have,  however,  here  taken  into  consideration  such  Latin 
Uid  Greek  words  as  found  their  way  into  Anglo-Saxon  (see 
Chap-  XXI);  and  have  been  careful  to  include  words  from 
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Scandinavian   sources,  as  these  moslly  belong  to  an  earlT-fl 
stage  of  ihc  language  (see  Chap.  XXIII),     I  have  also  con-J 
sidcrcd  the  Celtic  element  of  the  language  {see  Chap.  XXII)y 
as  well  as  the  words  which  have  been  borrowed,  at  varloui 
limes,  from  Dutch  or  some  other  Low  German  source  (se 
Chap.  XXIV).     A  list  of  the  few  and  unimjjortant  words  < 
German  origin  is  also  included,  for  the  sake  of  compleleness'^ 
(see  Chap.  VI,  p.  85);  so  that  all  the  Teutonic  sources  of 
our  language  are  thus  accounted  for.     Whilst  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  book  is  the  '  native  element '  of  our  very  composite 
language,  it  is  convenient  to  consider,  at  the  same  time,  all  J 
words  of  Teutonic  origin  (except  such  as  have  reached  u 
second-hand,  through  the  French  or  some  other  Romanced 
language),  as  well  as  the  words  of  Celtic  origin  and  such  as 
were  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period. 

The  exact  contents  of  the  book  may  best  be  learnt  from 
the  very  full  '  Table  of  Contents '  which  follows  this  Preface. 
1  may  here  say,  briefly,  that  I  begin  with  a  very  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  language  ;  and  give  an  explanation,  with 
specimens,  of  the  three  principal  Middle-English  dialects, 
corres])onding  to  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  earliest 
period,  1  tlien  discuss  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  vowel-sounds, 
purposely  choosing  the  long  vowels,  because-  their  history  is 
more  clearly  marked  and  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
short  vowels.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  very  largely  I  have  ■ 
here  copied  from  Mr.  Sweet.  I  then  shew  that  Anglo-Saxoa  J 
is  cognate  with  ihe  other  Teutonic  tongues,  and  expl^n  what 
is  meant  by  lliis;  and  further,  that  it  is  cognate  witli  the 
other  Aryan  tongues,  and  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  also. 
Nest  follows  a  discussion  of  Grimm's  Law,  which  is  staled, 
first  in  its  usual  form,  and  secondly  in  a  much  more  simple 
form,  obtained  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  com- 
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paratii'cly  unimporlant  sountl-shiftiiigs  peculiar  lo  the  Old 
High  German.  The  consideration  necessarily  involves  the 
distinction  of  llie  gutturaJ  sounds  inlo  the  two  series  known 
as  'palatal'  and  'velar'  sounds;  a  point  which,  I  believe, 
nearly  all  English  works  on  Kngtish  etymology  commonly 
ignoK.  I  have  here  received  much  assistance  from  Dr. 
Pcile.  Nest  follows  a  statement  of  Verner's  Law,  with 
illustrations.  This  is  snceeeded  by  an  account  of  vowel- 
gradation  and  ■  of  vowel-mutation;  both  subjects  of  ihe 
highest  importance  to  tiie  student  of  English  etymology, 
yet  frcquendy  receiving  but  little  attention.  Chapters  XII 
and  XIII  deal  with  Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes,  of 
native  origin  only.  Chapler  XIV  deals  with  Adjectival, 
Adverbial,  and  Verbal  SufQxes,  also  of  native  origin  only. 
Chapter  XV  explains  what  is  meant  by  an  Aryan  root,  and 
how  English  words  can  sometimes  be  traced  up  to  such  a 
root,  or  deduced  from  it.  Chapter  XVI  attempts  a  sborC 
sketch  of  a  highly  important  subject,  viz.  the  changes  that 
have  at  various  dmes  taken  place  in  English  spelling ;  in 
order  to  enable  the  student  to  see  for  himself  that  Early  and 
Mitldlc  English  spelling  was  intended  to  be  purely  phonetic, 
and  that  the  present  almost  universal  notion  of  spelling  words 
so  as  lo  insinuate  their  etymology  (often  a  false  one)  is  of 
comparatively  modern  growth,  and  contradictory  lo  the  true 
object  of  writing,  which  is  to  express  by  sjTnbols  the  spoken 
words  themselves,  and  not  their  long-dead  originals.  Tliis 
necessarily  leads  to  a  brief  account  of  the  phonetic  systems 
of  spelling  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet,  though  of 
course  llie  true  student  will  consult  the  original  works  of 
these  two  masters  of  our  language.  In  Chapler  XVIII, 
I  give  an  account  of  the  various  Teutonic  consonants,  and 
Uacc   the  history  of  each  downwards  lo  the  present  daj-. 
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which  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  that  avoids  e 
less  confusion ;  it  also  renders  ihe  results,  after  a  little  slud^ 
perfectly  easy  to  remember.  In  the  next  Chapter,  I  considt 
the  phonology  of  words  {chiefly  as  regards  the  consonant^ 
more  fully,  and  shew  the  various  modes  by  which  their  forms 
suffer  change.  Chapter  XX  deals  with  '  doublets,'  or  double 
forms  of  the  same  original  word,  and  with  words  formed  by 
composition.  A  list  of  compound  words  is  appended,  ex- 
plaining alt  those,  of  common  occurrence,  of  which  the  origin 
has  been  obscured.  1  then  discuss,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  early  words  of  Latin  origin;  words  of  Celtic  origin; 
words  of  Scandian  '  origin  (with  a  second  list  of  compound 
words  of  obscure  form) ;  and  words  which  may  be  of  Fricsic  . 
origin  or  which  have  been  borrowed  from  Dutch  or  (coix 
tinenial)  Low  German.  The  last  chapter  treats,  very  briefln 
and  perhaps  inadequately,  of  the  important  effects  product 
upon  the  sound  of  a  word  by  accertt  and  emphasis. 

The  whole  volume  is  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  t 
works  of  others  and  from  results  obtained  in  my  own 
lionary.     I  trust  there  is  in  it  very  little  that  is  original; 
it  is  better  to  follow  a  good  guide  than  to  go  astray. 
experience  in  teaching  has  suggested  the  general  mode  ( 
arrangement  of  the  book,  which  cannot  be  said  to  folloi 
any  particular   order;    yet  I  believe  it  will   be   found  1 
conduce  to  clearness,  and  that,  if  the  chapters  be  read  i 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  the  whole  will  be  more  e 
grasped  than  by  another  method.     Perhaps,  however,  Chap^ 
lers  XVni-XX,  which  are  not  difficult,  may  be  read,  with 
advantage,  immediately  after  Chapter  V.     The  exact  and 
rigid  order  prescribed  by  theory  is  seldom  best  suited  for  ^_ 
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ginncr;  and  it  is  for  beginners  in  philology  tliat  I  have 

incipally  written.     To  the  advanced  student  I  can  only 

miogise  for  handling  the  subject  at  all ;   being  conscious 

t  he  will  find  some  unforiunate  slips  and  imperfections, 

h  1  should  have  avoided  if  1  had  been  better  trained,  or 

idecd,  trained  at  all.     It  is  well  known  how  completely  the 

tody  of  the  English  language  was  formerly  ignored,  and  it 

I  painful  lo  see  how  persistently  it  is  disregarded  (except  in 

)  even  at  the  present  moment ;  for  ihe  notion" 

rcvails  that  it  does  not  pay. 

I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  books  which  I  have  found 

most  useful,  and  from  which  I  have  copied  more  or  less.     I 

also  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  the 

works  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  to  the  kind  and  friendly  assistance 

I  have  received,  chiefly  as   regards  Aryan    philology,  from 

■.  Peile,  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.     Professor  Rhys 

i  kindly  helped  me  in  the  chapter  upon  Celtic,  and  Mr. 

Itagnusson  in  that  upon  Scandian ;  but  for  the  present  form 

)f  those  chapters  I  am  solely  responsible.     I  have  also  received 

me  assistance  from'  Prof  Cowell  and  Mr.  Majhew.     The 

idex  of  Words,  Intended  to  make  the  book  useful  for  frequent 

3ice,  is  my  own  work. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

A.S. — Anglo-Saxon;  the  Wessex  or  Southern  dialect  c 
the  Oldest  English. 

M.E. ^Middle    English;    chiefly    of  the    thirteenth    andl 
fourteenth  centuries. 

E. — Modem  English, 

The  ordinary  grammatical  abbreviations,  such  as  '  s.'  for 
'  substantive,' '  V.'  for  '  verb,' will  be  readily  understood ; 
nlso  the  ordinary  abbreviations  for  languages,  such  as  'Da/ J 
for  '  Dutch,'  *  Skt.'  for  Sanskrit.     (See  Concise  Etyra.  Diet)  V 

The  following  signs  are  introduced  to  save  space : — 

<  is  to  be  read  as  '  is  derived  from,'  or  '  comes  from,' 
'is  a  later  form  than.'     (Compare  its  ordinary  algebraics 
meaning  of  '  is  less  than '). 

>  is  to  be  read  as  'produces,'  or  'becomes,' or  'is  the 
original  of,'  or  'is  an  earlier  form  than.'  (Compare  its 
usual  algebraical  meaning  of '  Is  greater  than.') 

..  is  the  s)-mbol  of  mutation,  and  stands  for  the  words 
'  by  mutation.' 
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H  signifies  '  a  stem  of  the  same  form  as/  or  '  the  verbal 
stem  which  appears  in.'     It  denotes  parallelism  of  form. 
Hence  >  ..  is  to  be  read  as  *  produces  by  mutation.* 

<  ..  is  to  be  read  as  *  is  derived  by  mutation  from.' 

<  II  is  to  be  read  as  *is  derived  from  the  verbal  stem 
which  appears  in.' 

<  ..  fl  is  to  be  read  as  *is  derived  by  mutation  from  the 
verbal  stem  which  appears  in.' 

*  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  that  it  is  an  original  theo- 
retical form,  evolved  by  known  principles  of  development. 

V  signifies  'Aryan  root.* 

If  it  be  desired  to  know  to  which  conjugation  a  modern 
English  strong  verb  belongs,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult 
the  Index,  referring  to  pp.  161-167. 

*^*  I  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  writing  the 
theoretical  Teutonic  forms  of  words.  Thus  the  theoretical 
Teutonic  stem  of  E.  whole  is  given  sometimes  as  haila,  and 
sometimes  as  hailo.  The  former  really  represents  the 
original  Gothic  stem,  and  the  latter  the  original  Teutonic 
stem.  The  inconsistency  will  not  give  much  trouble,  now 
that  it  is  pointed  out. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 

The  A.  S.  so-called  accent  (as  in  the  case  of  d)  really  marks 
vowel-length;  thus  A.  S.  ^=Lat.  a. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  long  vowels  ^,  /,  /,  6,  H,  is  given 
at  p.  52  ;  of  J/,  at  p.  66  ;  of  ^,  at  p.  67  ;  of  /a,  /e?,  at  p.  68 ;  of 
the  short  vowels  a,  e,  i\  0,  u,  ^,  at  p.  71 ;  and  of_>',  at  p.  66. 
See  also  p.  301,  and  consult  Sweet's  A.  S.  Grammar  or  Primer. 

For  remarks  on  the  A.  S.  consonants,  see  pp.  299-302. 


iP-  J9.  '■  9>  ^^  Mdll)'  ried  usnnlly 

P.loS.l.lg.  For /iwjV  irad  ftitir 

P.  U7,  L  II.  Yai  fadtrn^  fadar  ;  txA{or*falhirxcBA*falkar 

P.  IJ5, 1.  l6.  Fot  *lis-an  read  'Itis-an 

P.  i8j,l.  4  from  bottom,  /iw  pL  t.  rtarfpp. 

r.  a68.  IL  ii-i6.  Dili  bom  Be-th  to  /viV^.     [See  p.  4jG.] 

r.  2gl,l.  II.  HAeshin 

F.  35a.  For  13.  Vmvtl-inftuBec  read  13.  CemenatUalinfiutncl 

Pp.  386-408.  lnheiidliDes,for.1/0ff/'//CZ0C;rread/'^t)JV'0XOCl5 

P,  406,  I.  8  fram  iMltum.  Ddi  would 

P.  445,  nolea,  IbsI  line.  For  sure  read  usii 

P.  470,  note,  last  line.  For  jcirt  rend  lirtt 
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co-extensivc  with  '  Old  English.'  %  33.  Remains  of  the  Old 
Norlhumhrian  dialect.  Remains  of  the  Old  Mcrdan  dialect; 
and  of  the  Weasei  dialect.  {  33.  Modern  literary  English 
derived  from  the  Old  Mercian  dialect.  Table  of  thirty-two 
English  words,  with  their  coiresponding  Old  Mercian  and 
Anglo-Saion  (or  Wessenl  forms,  §  34.  The  A.  S.  'broken' 
vowels  not  found  in  modem  Ejiglish,  nor  commonly  used  in  the 
Old  Mercian  dialect.  i  35,  Chronology  of  A.  S.  writings  and 
manuscripls.  The  Lauderdale  MS.  of  .^fred's  translaiioD  of 
Orosiusoldetthon  thcCotlonMS.arihesamc  $36.  Specimen 
of '  Anglo-Saxon,'  i.  e.  of  the  Wessex  dialect ;  St.  MalL  xiii.  J-S.  J 
{  87.  Uselnl  lessons  in  English  grammar,  etymology, 
pronnnciation  lo  be  learnt  from  the  above  extract 

CltAPTER  v.— EsGLiSH  Lo.vG  VoMTLS.  %  38.  Change  of  pro-  I 
ocnciation  of  the  A- S.  if  in  ;iV  to  the  modem  Englisli  m  in 
soolk.  The  same  change  exemplified  in  other  words.  |  39. 
General  shifting  of  vowel-aonnds.  The  A,S.  vowels  ,(,  /,  l,i,4  I 
have  Leei  replaced  by  the  modem  E.  ea,  ti,  i,  eo,  ou.  The  A.  S.  ] 
Ml.  Me,  Mian,  Ml.  d-Mlan  have  become  Am/.  Ivit.  lale.  tief,  j 
a-tout.       I  iO.   English  should  be  traced  ilownwanb  ai 
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as  opwirds.  The  fonaer  method  sbewi  the  tme  process  of  the 
dcrdopmait.  The  A.S.  vowels  /  and  iJ  have  become,  pho- 
Djc\\ca^\y.  ai  [mod.  E.  I)  and  au  i  E.  ihiI.  The  A.S.  /,  le,  U.  /a, 
A,  i  have  become,  phonetically,  i  (E,  ie\  The  A.S.  ii  hns 
becomes;  voAi  has  become  u.  %  41.  The  vowel-sotinds  are 
■ffixted  bj  the  coqsoqbjiI  that  follows  (or  sometimes,  that 
precedes)  them.  Special  infloence  of  the  consooant  r. 
History  of  the  A.S.  i.  Eiamples ;  ri.  a.  tix  ;  Ivii,  two 
ought  1  ir,  our;  in,  oac ;  -Md  ^luflii],  -hood;  &c. 
Tlw  A.S.  }.  Examples:  hi,  be;  k4h,  high;  kir,  here;  /ge, 
tje:  4/tt,  rick:  Ac  S  H-  The  A..S. /.  Examples:  ^/,  bj; 
Mw,  hue;  wlfmtH,  women;  -Ut  (suffix),  -If;  &c.  i  46. 
The  A.S.  ^.  Examples:  J'frf,  shoe;  (rr<)r,  moor;  sv>6r,v\ 
Utr,  oibci:  misle,  must:  bthSfian,  behove;  giman,  g 
rid,  rood,  rod;  &e.  {  40.  The  A.S.  ti.  Examples:  hd, 
how;  wir,  soor;  I'l/V^coold;  n/m,  room  ;  n/A,  rough;  &c. 
\il.  The  A.  5.  ^  (/<) ;  how  pronounced.  Confused  with  A..S 
t.  Examples:  hto},  why:  hyr,  hire;  filS,  filth;  &c.  t  1)^ 
The  A.  S.  i,  /a,  Je;  uaoally  become  E.  a.  Examples :  si 
sea;  Mv^,  whey;  Ac.  1  49.  The  A.S.  /a;  usually  written 
ta  in  mod.  E.  %  SO.  The  A.  S.  /e  ;  usaally  written  »  in  mod.  E. 
t  61.  SDmmsiy  of  resullE  of  Chapter  V.  Exceptional  instances 
of  the  dc'elopment  of  A.  S.  A,  i,  I,  6,  it,  aady.  Note  on  the 
Shon  Vowels 5 


ChjUTSK  VI. — Tbiitonic  Lancia  1* 

{  58.  Value  of  the  vowels  in  tracing  til 
f  &3.  English  ii  nut  derived  from  Gi 
III  fused   ideas 


English. 

history  of  etymoloyiej, 
nan.       j  94.  Source  of 


•  German.'  |  55.  The  Teutonic  Gtonp  of  Languages. 
G«tm«n  ■  bad  guide  lo  EiiglisSTCymology.  Eastern  and  Western 
Teotonii:.  {  59.  East  Teutonic  :  Gothic,  Swedish,  Danish, 
IcclBUdic.  Great  value  of  Icelandic  for  Engtiih  elymolo{;y. 
(67.  West  Teutonic:  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Friesic.  Old  Saxon, 
Dutch,  Geitnan.  Old,  Middle,  and  modem  High  German. 
f  I>8.  Teutonic  types.     Meaning  of  a  '  type  ' ;  and  of  the  tenns 

•  hue '  and  '  stem.'  The  mod.  E.  *iVe  i*  nearer  to  the  Teutonic 
type  than  the  equivalent  G.  btiistn.  f  Wi.  Teutonic  denial 
■onttda.  German  has  changed  Tent,  d  into  /;  Test,  initial  I 
into  ■<  medial  '  into  a,  and  final  /  into  t,  A,  st,  s  ;  and  TcdI.  Ih 
tnio  d.  i  en.  Change  of  Teut.  d  to  G.  I.  Examples.  %  61. 
Ckkuse  of  Tenl.  r  lo  G.  i  {is,  mediiUj' ;  i,  tt,  is,  s,  finally). 
EaampUs.      {  SS.  Change  of  Tent.  Ih  to  G.  d.     Examples. 
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■m^m,  «  G./ 

13  c.  i.     i  es. 

{  66.  Engliih 


The  fomi!  t'ater  and  Mutter  are  eiccptionnl. 
laiiial  soundi.  German  hat  initial  ff  iai  f; 
final  /  inio/.  Eininplcl.  |  fi4.  Tentonic  / 
Ihough  sometitdcs  wHllcn  v.  I'eul.  v  appears  i 
Teutonic  gutlural  sonnds.  Teol.  g,  i,  A  freqoi 
cbuDgcd  in  German  ;  or  Roal  i  becomps  G.  (A. 
Mid  German  compared.  Double  changes  in  gome  words  IC. 
lAar/t-{j,  Dorf.  The  vowel-changes  reqnirc  explanatioD  as 
well  89  the  consonantal  changes.  A.  S,  ifi^G.  u.  AS.  fit  {E. 
/a>t)-G.  Fun.  i  B7.  Paucily  of  EnglUh  words  borrowed 
from  Geimin.  List  of  E.  words  borrowed  from  German  ; 
all  in  the  modem  i>eriod.  {  SB.  Sonnd -shifting.  What 
ii  meant  by  'cognate'  word*.  {  B9.  E.  fool  'cognate' 
witli  Goth.  felm.  Gothic,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dntcb.  all 
reiiemble  English  in  their  use  of  congonanta;  whilst  German 
diilenfrom  them  all.  %  'tfi.  Results  of  |^  54-69.  EnglUh  not 
borrowed  ffom  German  (with  It  few  exceptions).  German  is  not 
the  (ole  Teutonic  language,  nor  our  easiest  gtiide.  We  should 
lalher  contalt  Gothic,  Old  Frieiic,  &c.  German  is  distinguished 
iiom  other  Teutonic  langnages  by  certain  consonaatil  shiTtings. 
Primitive  Tentonic  ■  typea '  can  be  constructed.  All  the  Tentonic 
languages  are  sister-langnaget.  f  71.  The  A.S.  i1':Tgu(.  aI 
(rarely  ft).  A.S.Wrfn  (stone]-Tent.STA;MO(orsTAiMA).  A.S, 
W/(boat)  =  Teui.BfiTO(orBiTA).  S  73.  The  A  S./commonLy 
arises  by  mutation  from  Teut.  fl.  A.  S. /A  (feel) -^ Teal.  tOri  j 
where  A.  S.  i'  is  due  to  I'-mtitatioti  of  6.  {  73.  The  A.  S.  /- 
Teut.t.  A.S.  ^W/(whilc)  =  Teut.  Mwfta  §  7i  TheA.S.rf 
-Tent,  a,  or  Teut.  £ ;  or  ii  due  to  loss  ofn  in  en  (for  on).  A.S. 
tiM  (atool)  =  Tenl,  stOi.o.  A.S.  spin  (»poon)-Tenl.  srfiKi. 
A.  S.  /«  (tooth)  -  Teut.  tantii  u.  {  76.  The  A.  S.  ri  -  Tent.  0 ; 
or  is  due  to  loaa  of  nin  A,S,  Bw  =  Tent.ON.  A.S.  hiJ  (now) 
-Teut.  nO.  A.S.  mWfl-Teul.  Mo^THO.  (76.  The  A.S.> 
commonly  ftriiei  by  mutation  from  Teut.  t  (or  ao,  or  eu). 
f  77.  The  A.S.  A  =  Teut.  au,  A.S.  kiap  (heap)  -  Teut. 
MAUPO.  (78.  TheA.S.  ('ff  =  Tenl.£U,  A.S,ttB/-(lieO=Teiit. 
LEUBo  (or  LEUVo).  {  79.  The  A.  S.  i  commonly  arises  from  an 
i-muiationofJ.  {  80.  Reinlt*  of  Chapter  VL  Table  of  eqaiTO- 
lent  long  vowels  in  English,  A.  S.,  Du.,  G.,  Uto.,  Swed.,  Icel.. 
Goth.,  and  general  Teutonic        .         ■-«•«<  7 

Chapter  VII. — Classical  Lancuagescocsate  with  English.    , 
Gkimh's   Law.       S  el.  How  to  compare  Latin   form*  with 
£ngliftli.     The  Lat.  paltr  is  cognate  with  E,  fathtr.      1  82.  -j 
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Examp^M  of  E.  words  borrowed  from  Latin  before  Ihe  Cont]ue8l. 
f  53.  Words  cognate  with  native  E.  words  may  often  be  found 
in  Greek,  Saoskril,  &c.  Modem  coropnrative  philology  com- 
menced in  the  year  17S4.  Sanskrit  not  a  mother- Innguage,  but 
a  lisIer-UngDage.  The  same  U  Imc  of  other  '  Aiyan'  languagea. 
{  a.  The  Aryan  (amily  of  laognage*  ;  also  called  Indo-European 
or  Indo-Geimuiic.  The  Indian  group.  The  Iranian  group. 
The  Lellic,  Slavonic,  Ileltenic,  Italic,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic 
Sronps.  f  S5.  Th«  three  '  icts '  of  Aryan  languagei ;  CUssicnl, 
Low  Gennan,  and  High  Geiman,  Classical /iVdr,  wirrltp,  faUr, 
tie..  «  6fi.  GHmm's  Law ;  aa  it  relates  to  the  dental  series  of 
letters  DH,  D,  T.  The  memorial  word  ash  ;  changing  to  sua, 
and  HAS.  (I'l  Sanstril  DH,  D,  T  ;  (>)  English  D,  T,  TH  :  (3) 
Old  High  Geiman  T.  TH,  D.  {  87.  Meaning  of  the  symbols  DH, 
D,  T,TH  a«  applied  to  various  languflgei.  Exaroples  of  classical 
(initial  and  medial)  DH  ;  of  classical  ^initial  and  medial)  T  ;  and 
of  clasical  D.  \  S8.  Eiceptloni  to  Grimm's  Law.  Skt. 
hhritart  A.S,  hri9ar.  G.  Brudtr;  as  compared  with  Skt./iVur, 
K.S,  fader,  G.  yafer.  The  exceptions  can  be  explained  by 
Venier's  Law.  (  89.  Grimm's  Law  ;  as  it  relates  to  the  labial 
and  guttural  series  of  letleis,  BH,  B,  P,  PH  ;  and  GH,  G,  K,  RH. 
Exampln  of  the  sbiflbg  of  classical  BH.  6,  and  P  1  and  of  clas- 
ucal  CiH.  C.  and  K.  {90.  Needless  complication  of  Grimm's 
Ijsw  doe  to  the  attempt  to  drag  in  Ihe  Old  High  German  forms. 
I  91.  Simpler  form  of  Grimm's  Law:  by  omission  of  the  Old 
High  German  forms.  In  the  series  DH,  D.T,  TH,each  'classicai' 
(ymbol  i*  shifted  to  Ihe  '  Low  German '  soond  denoted  by  the 
qrmbol  which  next  follows  it.  |  02.  DiHicully  of  including 
Ihe  Old  High  German  sound -shiflings  nqder  Grimm's  Law. 
Value  of  Grimm's  Law.  {  US,  The  Arjan  type  of  a  word  ;  rc- 
•Utement  of  the  simplified  form  of  Grimm's  Law.  Rc-statemcnl 
of  Grimm's  Law,  as  applied  to  the  dental  series  of  symbols  DH, 
P,  T,  TH 9: 

|-CnAm>  Vni.— SiMPUFiED  Form  op  Grium's  Laiv.  §  94. 
The  llenlal,  labial,  and  guttural  series  of  consonants  must  be 
ttekled  separately.  Aryan  and  Teutonic.  Old  High  German 
deluded.  {  »S.  Denul  Series.  Aryan  D;  Skt  i/;  Gk.  3 ; 
Ul  J.i.  Aryan  T:  Ski.  f,  M;  Gk.  t;  Lat.  (.  Aryan  DH  : 
SkUdi,  J;  Gk.  e,  t;  Lat,/ (initially),  rf,  A  [medial ly i ;  Slav,, 
LJih.,  Irish  J.  %  B6.  Teui.  t  (Aryan  D) :  Goth,  ( ;  Dan.  J 
(wben  final).  Tent.  Til  (Aryan  T):  Goth.  fA  ;  A.S.  [1,  0;  Icel. 
KB:  Diui'aQdSwcd./,^)  Du.</.    TcuL  D  (Aryan DH) :  Goth. 
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(L  h  97.  Meaning  of  ihe symbols  >  and  <.  The  series  DH> 
D>T>THi6equivalentloD<DH;T<D;TH<T.  S98. 
Ijibial  Series.  BH  >  B  >  P  >  PH.  Difficulties  relating  lo  the 
Teutonic/.  {  99.  Atyui  B :  SkL  i :  Glc.  ^ ;  Ut.  b.  Aryan 
P:  Skt. /,/.!;  Gk.  »;  Lat.,  Slav.,  Llih. /.  Atyan  BH:  Skt. 
hh\  Gk.  <f%\jA.f,h  (initial),  b  (medial).  %  100.  Tetit.  B: 
Goth,  j.  Teut.P:  Goth./.  TenLPii:  Gath./(or,  by  Vemcr's 
Law,*).  BH  >  B  >  P  >  PH  ^F)  is  IhesameasB  <  BH;  P<  Bj 
F<P.  S  101- Cultural  Series.  GH  >  G  >  K  >  KH.  Diffi- 
enlly  of  inlerpreting  these  lymbols,  owing  to  the  double  values 
of  the  Aryan  G,  K,  and  GH.  f  102.  Palatal  and  vcUr  sounds  of 
the  Aryan  G.  Enplanalion  by  Piof.  Sayce.  Arj-io  paLiUl 
lannds  deaoted  by  K,  G,  nnd  GH.  Aiyan  velar  sounds  denoled 
byO.Gw.andGHw.  $  103,  Arym  G  (palatal):  Skt,>:  Lith. 
£ ;  Slav,  a  ;  Gk.  7  ;  Lai.  g  >  Teut.  k.  Aryan  Gw  (velar)  :  (a) 
Skt.f,y;  Gk.  7;  Ut.jr>Teut.  k,  (i)  Sfct.^-,/;  Gk.  ^  ;  LaL 
*,  ii>TeuL  <i  (K.  KW).  §  104.  Aryan  K  (palatal):  Skt  f, 
Lith,ii;  Gk.«!  Ut.c>Teul,<JH;  Go  lb,  A,  Aryan  Q<velar): 
Skt,  J,  <-4;  Gk.  «,  T,  »;  Lat.  c,  qu,  v.  Lilh.  i  >  Teut,  KHw 
(Hw)  !  Goth,  h-wj,  k.  \  105.  Aryan  GH  (palnlal)  ;  Skt.  h  ;  Gk. 
X  ;  Lat.  M./{g)  ;  Uth.  I  >  Teut.  g,  Aryan  GHw  (velar) ;  Skt. 
ii,i;  Gk.  X.*.*;  ij.t.g;*,/l£i',v)-,  Uth.  ^  >  Teut.  cw  (c). 

i  106.  Grimm's  Law :  Gntlnral  Series  (velar).    GHw  >  Gw  > 

Q>KHw(Hw).  Otherwi«!,Q<Gw;Hw<Q:Gw(G)<GHw. 

i  107.   Table  of  r^nlar  sobstitution  of  consonants.       |  108. 

Examples  :  Tent,  K  <  Aryan  G,     E.  an  ;  LaX.grnus,  Gk.  yivot ; 

Skc.  j'an   (to  beget).       {  lOU,  Examples  from   ScandinaTian. 

$  110.  TenLK>E.rf.     E.Mn;  Lax.gCHa,Qk.yhm.      {  1". 

Teut.   K;    linal,     E.   eit;   Lnt.   augrrti    and  other  examples. 

ilia.  Tent.  KH   (M)<  Aryan  K.     Examples.     E.  Ai™,  Lat. 

fernu.        {  113.  Teul.  G  <  Aryan  GH.     Examples.    E.  fo//j 

Lal./(r/:  Gk.:(oA4.       {  in.  Teut.  Q<  Aryan  Gw.    Examples. 

E.  fueen;  Gk.  firij ;  Skt  jani.       i  US.  TeuL  Hw  <  Aryan  Q. 

Examples.       E.  wAir ;  Lat.  ^1;  Ski.  iar.       {  116.  Teul.  Cw. 

G<  Aryan  GHw.     Examples.       f  117.   Teut.  T<  Aryan  D. 

Examples.    E.  lamt ;  Lat.  lismare ;  Skt.  dam.      i  118,  Teut.  th 

<  Aryan  T.      Examples.      E.  thin ;  Lat.   tenuis;  Skt.   tanu. 

(  119.  Teut.  D<  Aryan  DH.    Examples.     Z.  dart ;  GV.  tafOtir. 

f  lao.  Tent.  P  <  Aryan  B.     Paucity  of  examples.    The  po«si- 

bilily  of  Aryan  P  remaining  ttnshifted.      f  liil.  Teut.  PH  (f)  < 

Aryan  P.     Examples  numerons.    F.. /alktr;  LiL  fiaiir;   Gk. 

m^p;  S\a.filttr.       %  123,  Teut.  B  <  Aryan  BH,     E.brethtr-, 

'LalL./rakr;  Skt.  bhritar 
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\  Chapter  IX,— CoNsoMANTAL  Shiftino !  Verner's Law.  \\iz. 
DiERcoItie*  iboat  Grimm's  Lav.  ai  originally  explained.  The 
Sccoad  Shifting  (&om  Low  to  High  German]  much  Uler  in  lime 
(bOD  the  First  Shifting  ^fiom  Aryan  lo  Teutonic).  Piobable  date 
of  the  Second  Shifting.  %  124.  In  what  sense  'Law'is  to  bo 
nnderjtood.  The  vagueness  of  popular  notions  on  this  point. 
(  12S.  Sound-shifting  not  confineii  to  Tealoaic ;  difficulty  of 
cxpluning  its  origin.  {  136.  Anomaliet  eiplnined  by  Venier'i 
Law.  I  127.  Vcmer'i  Law  discovered  in  1S75.  Slatement 
of  the  Law.  Peculiaritiei  of  Aryan  and  Teutonic  accent.  {  128. 
Vemcr's  Law.  as  staled  in  the  original  German  ;  with  a  IranEls- 
Uua  uT  it.  %  139.  Eiamplet.  Gk.  kKvtU  does  not  answer  10 
A.  5.  ht4i.  but  lo  A.  S.  hliid  (E.  louJ^ ;  Ibis  is  due  to  the  accent 
b^g  upon  the  second  lyllBble.  Change  of  s  to  i,  and  afterwards 
to  r.  Causal  verbs  accented  on  the  sudix.  EipUnation  of  the 
<qidTaleDt  forms  rrnr  and  raist.  \  ISO,  Points  in  A.  S.  grani- 
inat  explained  l>y  Vemcr's  Law.  Why  the  A.  S.  inlSan  <.to  cut), 
pt.  L  atde,  loaltei  the  pt.  t.  pi.  midon,  and  the  pp,  sniJiH  (.instead 
of  miden  and  miStn).  Why  mod.  EL  comparative  adjectives  end 
ia-rr.  (  131.  Vcdic  Accentuation ;  how  connected  with  Anglo- 
Saion  spellings.  {  132.  General  Results ;  in  a  slightly  different 
fotm.  f  133.  Examples.  Shiftmgi  of  guttural,  dental,  and 
bbiol  coDsoniuits.  The  occurrence  of  r  for  1  in  English.  E. 
i«nr-G.  //ore.     The  words /c™,  btlter.JerlBm, /ran  .         14 


CMAPTiit  X.— VowEt.-CRADATiON.  (  13i.  Meaning of  gTBdaiiou : 
iriak,  drank,  drunktn.  Found  also  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
I  13S.  Modem  English  gradation  very  imperfect.  Confusion  of 
paA  tenses  with  past  participles.  Strong  verbs  often  become 
■rcsik ;  the  converse  seen  in  the  case  of  ■aitar.  \  136.  Necessity 
of  coQsidering  the  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  forms  of  E.  verbs.  The 
Sevei  Conjugations  :  fall,  shake.  Scar,  give,  drint,  drivi,  iheose. 
Memorial  couplet.  (  137.  Reduplicating  Verbs  :  the  ■<iab/all. 
No  rtal  gradation  here.  {  138.  The  four  principal  stems  of 
A.S.  Verbs:  ii)  the  present  stem;  (l)  the  first  preterit-stem; 
(i)  [be  second  preterit-stem :  (4)  the  pait  partidpiol-slem. 
Slems  If/all:  ii)/ialUn;  (i)/MI:  (3)/MU«;  [4)/(o//-tn. 
t  189.  Principal  E.  verbs  of  tbe/r/Z-conjogatioD.  {  110.  The 
vnti  liait.  Stem-towels:  a,  ^,  {(,  a.  Mod.  E.  Stem-vowels  1 
a,  te,  ee,  a.  Example:  liiate,  shooi,  shotk,  shaktH.  \  HI. 
Priocipal  E.  verbs  of  the  jAa^^-conjagatlon.  %  143.  General 
Ktemblaucc  In  the  cooja^tions  of  bear,  give,  and  drinii ;  Teul. 


'  ('"J.  "^  '- "  t") !  M  el"  «  ('■).  fl 
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:  else 
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I  (i),  a,  u,  B  (u).  Gencntl  formnU:  E,  »,  O.  Compnre  Gk. 
T()^i»,  iTpo^K,  Wrpo^a.  (143.  Tbeverb  bear.  Stcm-voweU ! 
*(»)*,  i  (<(),<.(«);  Teul-E,  A,  e(  =  S),0.  §  HI.  Verbs  of  , 
the  4ftir-conJDg«tion.  \  H5.  The  verb  give.  Slem-vowels  :  / 
(l),  a,  i  (J),  <  (i).  {  I4B,  Vcrt>5  of  ihc  j7iv-conjagatioD. 
t  147.  The  verl>  drink.  Stcm-vowoli ;  t  («,  0,  a  (fa,  a),  u,  t  (u). 
i  148.  Verbs  of  the  (/rr'ff:^-cooJDgiliiHi.  {  141).  The  verb 
drive.  Stem-vonels :  /,  if,  >,  > ;  Gothic  </,  ^,  i  i,ai),  i  {ai). 
i  150.  Verbs  of  ihc  (/mv-cunjagatian.  i  161.  The  verb  (hsea. 
Stem-vowels:  fe  {iJ),  /a,  u,a;  Gothic  t'«,  aw.  »  iau),  u  {ttu), 
i  lfi-2.  Verbs  of  the  lAaue-coajxiguioa.  %  1S8.  Table  of  stems 
of  the  seven  conjngstions  (yall.  shakt,  tear,  give,  drink,  drivi, 
e^oest)  in  Teutonic,  Gothic,  A.  S.,  E.,  Dn.,  G.,  Icel.,  Swetl.,  and 
Danish.  |  154.  Comparative  Table  of  Vowcl-aoond!,  si  de- 
duced  from  the  grailation  seen  in  strong  verbal  slemt.  {  155. 
Kenmrks  on  the  Table.  Teul.  A  may  be  Icnelhcned  to  k  (be- 
coming 6,  fil.  Teul.  E  msy  be  graded  to  A,  or  o.  Tent,  t  may 
be  paded  to  At  or  1.  Teut.  EU  may  be  graded  to  At;  or  V, 
The  B-gronp  :  E,  A,  O,  Thel-gronp:  I,  l,  at.  Tlie  tf-gronp; 
KO,  u,  au.  Values  of  Tent.  A,  (1,  Sic,  in  various  Teut.  lan- 
guages, f  ISB.  Various  valacs  of  Teut  long  i.  %  1S7. 
luinivalents  of  A.  S.  d  in  other  Tent,  languages.  {  168, 
E^iuivaleots  of  A,  S.  /  in  other  Tent,  luignages.  {  15S,  The 
sameof  A.S. /,  {  160.  The  same  of  A.  S,  i.  i  16I.Thesalna 
of  A.  S.  ./.  {  182.  The  same  of  A.  S. }.  i  183.  The  same  of 
A,  S.  .*,  f  IG*,  Tlie  same  of  A.  S.  ia.  %  166.  Tho 
same  of  A.  S.  fa.  %  166,  Necessity  of  observing  eqnijalence 
of  vowel-sounds.  §  167.  Practical  application  of  gradation  ia 
comparative  philology.  {  188.  l''our  words  containing  A.  S.  ifi 
goose,  toi>lh,i>lhir,ioi>lh.  The  Skt.  word  ja// :  ¥^  sulUe.  f  1S9. 
DetivBlives  can  be  formed  from  any  of  the  verbal  stems.  {  170, 
This  result  mnch  neglected.  §  171.  Derivatives  from  verbs  of 
the  ^//-conjugation.  {  172.  Derivatives  from  stems  of  verbs 
like  shake.  {  173.  ^Mr-conjugation :  derivatives  liom  stems. 
f  174.  C/f^-conjugation :  derivatives  from  stems.  (  17B. 
/Jr»ni-conjugation  :  derivatives  from  stems.  %  176,  Drive- 
conJQgation  :  derivatives  from  stem*.  {  177.  CTitiKconjuga- 
tion;  derivatives  from  stems.  %  176.  Brief  Summaty  of  Results, 
Table  of  vowel-gradations  .        , IJ' 

Chaptek  XL— VoWEi.-MuTATiON.  f  179.  '  A  man  said  to  Cold- 
burh.  buy  n  whole  goose  and  a  cme  cheap ' ;  explanation  of  this 
memorial  sentence.      {  180.  MntAtion  di  ea  V>  it  {y)\  <A  e»  Vi 
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;  ta&  alio  to  U  (J).  $  181.  I-mnlation.  Original 
I,  i>.  H  :  d.i,  il;  ea.  to \  ia,  eo.  Mutated  vowels  :  e,  y^ 
7  ;  At  *,  i  ;  «  0*)  '■  f'  (i)-  i  182.  Meaning  of  •  concenled  '  mu- 
f  IBS.  A  mutated  to  E.  i  184.  o  mutated  to  v. 
I  IDS.  V  mulaied  to  v.  (  IHS.  Loog  a  muiated  lo  long  m, 
f  18".  Long  o  mntatcd  lo  long  e.  {  188.  Long  o  mutated  to 
long  V.  i  189.  Long  EA  mutated  to  long  IE  (Y).  }  ISM.  U- 
mulation.  i  ISl.  Examples  of  A.  S.  mulations.  Meaning  of 
the  tjmilKiU  >  and  <  in  combination  with  tlie  srmbo!  (. .). 
(l>«Mi»i(>..«<-fu>.  ii)gelii>..gy/Jeii.  {3)  iorA  >  . .  iyrig. 
(4)Ji/>..Wiw.  i5)g-fi>..grs.  (6)iJ>..ii.  (7)f^fl/> 
..tirfait,  fjfaH.  |  li)'2,  Examples  of  mutation  In  modem 
Eoglish.     A>..B.       {  IflS.   o>,.v.        i  19J.    ii>..y. 

J 195.  s  > . .  A.    i  me.  ft  > . .  e.    %  IB".  0  > . .  V,    j  lus. 

KA  >  . .  V  :  EO  >  . .  V.  $  I'JB.  Recapitulation  of  CKarapIes  of 
nnutim  in  modcro  English.  $  200.  A  vuwel  niaj  be  oiTecled 
balh  by  gndatiun  and  ^tubiequently)  by  mutation        ,        .         19c 

CnAiTKR  XII.  Fkbfixks  and  SinsTANTivAL  Si;ffixbs.    s  201. 

Prdixea:  A-.a/lcr-tiui-.anH-.al-,  hi-,c-,c-,e<td-.emb-,fiir-{\\ 
for-  \i),  fert-.J'arlh-,  fro-, gftin-,  im-,  in;  i-,  mid-,  mil-,  H-  (1), 
M-(l),>t-  {3),  <•-  (4),  o/-,sff-.  an-,  or-,  eul-,  aver',  t-,  Ihersugk-, 
t^{\).  ft-  (S).  tun-.  ««.-  (1),  B»-  (i),  «»■  (3),  uju/^r.,  up-,  ™i«-, 
Vilh-tX-.  1  20S.  SubstaniiTal  ^uSixei:  -^sm,  -^iW,  -Aou/, 
-Ittk.  -Itigl,  -rtd  (t),  -r^</  ()],  -ric,  -ihip.  (  203.  Suffixes  ex- 
pietciTe  of  diminution :  v,  -tl,  -tn,  'tug,  -ling,  -Hh     .       .       913 

'  CKAmsit  XUl,    Substantival  Suffixes  {nniiautd).      $  201. 

-ftl>.-LO,  -NO,  -HI,  -Nil,  -TO,  -Tl,  -TU,  -tee  [-tor),  -TRO,  -ONT,  -ES 

<-os),  'Via.  The  Aryan  -TO  may  become  Teut.  -TO,  -tko,  or  -DO 
(■TA,  -tha,  oi  -da).  S  2I)G.  Aiyan  -o  ;  fern.  -A.  Eiainplee  of 
Uodcm  EnglUh  words  which  once  contained  this  suffix :  masc 
tla^X  ocnl.  Jtr;  km.  Jialf,  i!.c.  ^209.  Tcut.  suffix -AN  ;  fern. 
-Awe-"  -An),  Examples;  masc,  kar,l>ffW,  tauni,  cove,  drtp, 
gail,  thank,  imait,  sfark.  itake.  tuH ;  fern.,  irma,  rar.  tj-e, 
Jfy.  MMff,  tengut,  VKik;  ashet.  %  207,  Aiyan  -1.  Examples; 
muu.  hip;  fern,  puen;  &c.  {  208.  Aryan  -i'.  Eiamples: 
maac.  nuWi  lem.  chin;  Sec.  f  209.  Aryan  -10;  Gothic '/ni 
A-S.  •#.  Examples:  eltii.  kml  [shepherd),  &c.  Aryan  -lA. 
Eiam]^:  MJgi.erii,  e<fgc,  &c,  ail  feminine.  {210.  Tcut. 
-YAI'.  Examples;  masc  cbh.SLc.;  fem.  ild,  Src.  TeuL  -Inaj 
A.S.  -tit,     Eumplcsi  main,  »b.,  rwitu.      %  211.  Aryan  -Wo. 
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Eiamplea  ;  bale,  end,  mtal,  far,  glte,  iHce,  trtt,  ttraxa.  !ti ;  ilIm 
drill,  i^w,  Sflfitii.  {  212.  Ajyan-wX;  feminine.  Eiunples:  r/ino,- 
gcar,mead,thade,  ihaJaw,  linfw,  stmi.  \  313.  Teutonic -WAN, 
Ejiataples :  nuallew,  arrmv,  barrea,  sfarrew,  yarrmi,  -widmu. 
f  2M.  Arjan-HO,  Ei»inpl«:  biam,besiim,b<illam,daom,drtam, 
jatham,film,/aain,  ^lam,  gleem,  hattlm,  hititi,  A^lia,  bam,  limt, 
qualm,  nam,  slimr,  iltam,  sttrm,  ilrtam,  swarm,  ItaiH  ;  ■Iso 
room,  b^em.  \  315.  Aryan  -Mi.  Example:  heme,  (  Slfl. 
Aryitn  -UON  (-MEN).  Examples;  barm,  bttom,  hloam,  name, 
time;  tlxtblosiem.  j  217-  Aryan  -HO;  Goth.  -RA.  Example* : 
masc  acri,  btavtr,Jitigtr,  fear,  hammer,  otter,  steer,  summer, 
tear,  thunder;  alio  anger:  teia. /laiher,  liver,  tinder;  nent. 
ioKer,  lair,  lealker,  timber,  udder,  water,  ■nmtder;  t\so  stair. 
Snffii  -RU :  eu.  hunger,  Miinler.  {  218.  Aiyan  -IB ;  EDglisli 
-le,  -el,  -l.  SubxtaDiive*  of  verbal  origin ;  hetlle,  bundle,  Ste, 
Angle,  apple.  Sec :  fowl,  hail,  nail,  rail,  &c.  Sidle,  tilt,  mangle. 
i  210.  Tent.  mPfixes  -Rana,  -arna.  ExamplM;  aeem,  iron. 
{  220.  Tent,  suffix  -LAN.  Examples:  heel,  aettlt,  throstle ; 
navel.  Teul.  suRtx  -ilka.  Examples:  burial,  riddle,  ihullle. 
{321.  Aryan  Bullii -NO.  Example!:  ttacen,  even,  raven,  leten, 
weapon  ;  bairn,  blain,  brain,  com,  horn,  lean,  rain,  stone,  thane, 
wain,  yarn;  game,  roe.  Aryan  suffix  -Nl.  Exi.  saitn,  em 
(eagle).  Aryan  sullix  -NU.  Exi.  guem,  son,  them,  {  2^3. 
TeuL  luffii  -NAN.  Exx.  haven,  tun,  teen.  {  223.  Aryan  suffix 
-I'O.  (n)  E.  suffix  -th;  birth,  brelh.  See.  (.6)  E,  tuffix  -/.after 
f,gh,n,r,s ;  aitkeft, light, brum, hart, frost,  if)  E-iuffiurf; 
gold,  blade,  blood.  &c  {  224.  Aryan  suffix  .Tl.  (a)  £.  suffix 
-Ik;  as  birth.  (.»)  E. luffix  -t.ftight.  gift,  thirst,  Sc.  (t)  E. 
nffii  -d;  detd,glede.  mind,  &C  t  22S,  Aryan  mfiix  -TU,  (o) 
E.  nfTix  -Ik  ;  as  death,  {b)  E.  suffix  ■/:  left,  Inst.  (()  E.  suffix 
-4;  flood,  shield,  viold.  %  226;  Suffixes  augmenled  bj  adding 
-n ;  food,  maiden.  1 227.  Aryan  suffix  -tbr  (-tor).  iM.frater, 
(a)  Goth,  -tkar;  brother.  (*)  Goth,  -dar;  father,  molher.  (c) 
E,  -ler;  daughter,  sister.  |  22S.  Aryan  suffix  -TRO:  Tent, 
suffix  -THRO,  -THLO.  (a)  Tbt  fonn  -Ihrv;  rudder,  latkrr, 
murder,  leather,  {b)  The  form  -Bre;  bladder,  adder,  fodder, 
ladder,  wealker.  (c)  The  fonn  -lr»  :  halter,  laughter,  slaughter, 
foster,  bluster,  {d)  Saffix  -s-tre ;  bolster,  Mster.  {e)  Snffi*  -//*  i 
needle.  (J)  SufGi-a/o;  spittle.  {g)SiiSfix-rlo;  bristle,  throstle. 
(K)  A.S.  suffix  -Id;  A.S.  beld,  vbtaux  E.  build;  threshold. 
f  228.  Arjan  solBx  -ont  {-bst,  -nt).  I'rescnt  Participle*. 
Hence  errand, fiend,  friend,  lidinp,  wind, youth.  \  230.  Aryan 
Hiffix -uSj -Ks.    ljite/wr,^n.#/«n«.    {0)K.htUe,itvt,lamb,Sui. 
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(f,t.tnmx-i.u.-x:eJu.ax.tUii.MVts.  (t)E.nmx-r:  tar 
[ot com},  t»i/iirtii.  i23I.(<i)Siitfix-5-LA;  ADfcwAMiM/.  (A) SufBx 
-L-S ;  iina/,  rulJit,  ihulllt.  t  283.  E.  Snffii  tuii ;  tor  -n-ts-i. 
I  399.  Aiyui  rafEz  -(f)i-tc;  sofhitt,  dentist , /arisl ;  harvest, 
tamfst.  E.  wordt  in  -j/  ;  fwist,  trust,  last,  v/riit,  mst,  grist. 
f  334.  TeoL  luffix  -s-ti  ;  fist,  tiilnt.  {  23S.  Tent,  suffix  -s-tu  ; 
•Ml/.  f  236.  TeoL  suffii  -s-T-MAK ;  HosiBiH.  %  237.  TeuL 
■nffii  -SKA  ;  tusk,  iusi.  J  233.  A.  S.  luflii  -ES-TRAN ;  E.  suffix 
•iter;  tfinsttr,  sangitir,  &C.  %  239.  E.  suffix  -rr,  exprrs&iiig 
the  AgcnL  f  2*0.  Aiyan  safiii  -ko;  Gk.  -««,  Lot  -cus; 
Golti.  -ha-,  -ga;  iffy,  honey,  ivy,  sally.  E.  -k  ;  folk,  Aau'k, 
%<itlt,yali,siU.  i  2*1.  Tcnl.  iuffii  'ga,-an.ga,~in-ga,-un-ga. 
(«)  A.S.  Hiffix  -ing;  palioajnnic  and  dimiiiDlivAl.  (i)  A.  S. 
tUSa  -ting;  the  so-callGd  'Tubal'  nbsluitiTe.  How  to  pane 
*  (at  brekking  a  wbdanr.'     .......        3ij 

CiiAFTEi    XIV.      Adjectival,    Advbrbial,    and     Verbal 

St-rFDUs.  {  212.  The  snffiites  -fast,  -fold,  -/ml,  -less,  -like  oi 
•fy,  -lemi,  -wani,  -tvarl,  wist.  (  3i3.  Aiyan  -O ',  iliiul,  itari, 
tlt^,  A:c.  §  214.  Aryna  -I ;  iriiaH.  {  2iG.  Aryan  -V  ;  qui<k, 
AMni.  i  246.  AiTan  -10  ;  Gk.  -<p-t;  dtar,  fret,  mid,  new, 
viU;  alio  (with  mutaUon)  keen,  stuetl.  f  247.  Tent  -I-na; 
CodL  -n'-na;  A.S.  -tn;  E.  -en,  -n:  ittcA'tn,  gold-en,  &e, 
f  US,  Atytn  -wo  ;  rall-vtv,  fall-mi/,  mill-ov/,  narr-ew,  sall-vw, 
yM-otv.  Alio/ra'.  nigh,  raw,  tltnu,  trnt,yare.  {  219.  Aryan 
■Mioimtr-m.  (250.  TcuL -ma-h ; /iire-m-ost,hiiiJ-m-ist,&c.; 
fir-m-tr.  f  281.  Aryui  -BO;  billtr,/ai-r,  slifp-tr-y.  Aryui 
-tOi  A,S.  -tl.-tl-t  briit-lt,  iv-il,  fiik-U,  idle,  lilt-it,  miiklt; 
rtJttitU,  ai-l.fau-l.  %  2E2.  Aiyaa  -NO  ;  ireui-it,  tv-tn,  fai-n, 
gtp-tm,  htatk-tn,  grvt-H,  Ita-n,  iltr-u;  tast-trn.  Set:.  {  2J3. 
AlTUi-TOi  pp.mffix.  (u)  E.-M;  imceu-tA,ntr-tA,iou-lh  :/ffHr-/A, 
tee.  (*)  E.  -t :  tief-t,  ref-t,  4o. :  sti,  hurt,  Sc;  deft,  Itf-I.  sof-t, 
n/if-t;  krigh-t,  ligh-t,  n'gh-t,  tligh-t,  ilraigh-l,  ligh-l ;  sail, 
naar-l. iar^,  eas-t,  wts-l ;  was-lt.  (e) E. -d\  bald,  bel-d.  tol-d, 
4ta^,  leu-d.  tiak-id.  \  254.  Aryan  -ter  ;  o-thtr,  vikt-lher, 
ri-lher.tHt-lhtr.  \  2S6.  Aryan  -OKT,  -KNT ;  (cf.  {.  aag).  {  256. 
AiTin  -KO ;  Goth,  -ka ;  mighl-y,  man-y  ;  hu-y,  creft-y,  diss-y, 
deugkt-y,  duit-y,fsam-y,  ktathy,  vitar-y;  an-y;  sill-y.  (  357. 
Atrae  -ISKO,  -SKO;  A.S.  -isc,  E.  -ish,  -sh,  -ch ;  htalhen-iii, 
Sngt-isi,   Danish,   French,    mi-sh,    British.    &c;    frt-sk. 


mar.,h,  i 


i-sh.     Aiyan  - 


.,  for  - 


I  3C8.  AuVBRBiAi.  Suffixes;  -ly,  -mtal.  -Vfard.  'ivards.  -way, 
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Suffix  -er;  iv-tr,  turhtr.yal-er-day.  Suffii  -am :  'oikil-am,  uU- 
«m.  Snflii  -l-ing,  -l-tng;  htad-l-eng,  dark-l-ing.  %  StIO- 
Verbal  Suffixes.  Saffixes  tn,  -n;  /at/-tn,  Imglk-^,  &c.; 
gliil-ai,  ep-en  ;  daw-n,  drtno-n,  /ata-n,  liar-n,  ma-n.  f  SSL 
Suffix  t;  Aar-k,  iur-i,  scul-k,  intirt,  slal-k,  avl-i.  f  363. 
SaBx-U,-/;  ia6i-U,ruitii-U,lee.;  dr^g-li,Jast-b,&c.;  Jtavi-l, 
miw-l,  u/att-l.  Snffix  -ir ;  glimm-rr,Jbtil'tr,  giilt-er,  wiU  ir.  Ct. 
*i%o<rmmb-U,hitc-t,&i^  Koo giTJ-lt,f<tt.tr.  {  393,  Suffii-«: 
(Uan-tt,  Tin-ti ;  claif,  grasp ;  Nif       .        ,        ,        .        .        36 


Chapter  XV.— Df.i 

or  a  root.  {  2S5.  DiscDsuoa  of  roots. 
to  rooti.  i  367.  Eiamplei  of  ruotsi  • 
ditcrimiaating  Che  vowel*sonnd  Sound  in 
i.-26S.  Haw  to  discui 


Roots,       i  2ie.  Definition 
ots.      {  2<t0.  AiHics  are  due 

-oot.     A  list  of  (itij 
of  »n  E.  word ; 
mplificd  in  the  case  of  the  word  /ii/m,  from  the  root  KLEU. 
{  aau.  Other  wotd&  derived  from  iheaame  rogt.       {  270.  Result!    ! 
of  the  two  preceding  sectioni;  UiUh,  loud,  lumitr,  clititl,  glery, 
tiavt.  Rte  all  from  the  lame  root.      {  271.  The  root  GU£U,  to-  j 
(wufi  whence  GHEUD  and  GHEUS.     Uthzt  at^  rhymi,  tkylt,   ' 
^(hemy  f,  clumiil  f,  Jmi,  cen-fouad,  rt-fund,  fut-iU,  mt-futt, 
rt-/ute, /viisn,  found;    gul,  in-got ;    gtyi-ir,  gush;    BiU-i4er 
Lane.        $  11%.  The  root  SEK,  to  cat.  with   Its  derivatives ; 
luanl,  ug-mifil,  H-siit,  in-stti,  stion,  lukle,  &c      %  278.  The 
root  SKAU,  to  cot  i  ichiJ-ult,  shing.lt,  scail-tr,  shall-tr.      \  374, 
The  coot  SKID,  to  cut;  sehiiiu,  sehisl.   tat,   ii/uill,   at-ninds 
iheit,  ikidi,  ihtatk,  tiid;   iai-ara,  eircum-clit.  See. ;    tkit-tlt   I 
siiir^n.      t  276.  The  root  sKAP,  KAP,  to  cut ;  afe-eeft,  fya^  i 
tspe.  tfotma,  cap-en:   shape,  skave,  shaft,  scat,  iiaiiy,  chtf, 
chip,  (hump.       I  276.  The  root  sker,  to  shear;  skiar,shart, 
thtre,  short,  shirt,  shard,  scprv,  teaur,  skirry,  skirt ;  star-ify, 
rharailir;    mir-asi,  s-rour-gi.        J   277.    The  root   SKBL, 
divide;  teak,  sh^U ;  aall,  skull,  siiU ;  siaie.      S  278.  The  root 
SKARF,  to  cut;  lAarp,  scarp,  scarf,  scrape,  scrap,  scrip:   ti- 
ftrp^,  i-tar-ct:   hani-est.      \  279.    The  tool  skalp,  to  eut; 
iealp.ll,setilp-lure,  scalliip,scalp :  shtlf.       {  280.  TherootSKUR, 
to  cut ;  cur-t:  scra-ple,  scrutiny :  shroud,  skrtd,  scritd;  scrc-il. 
i  Stil.  Remarks  on  the  tracing  of  roots       ....        18 

Chapter  XVT— Modern  English  Spelling,  \  282.  Areh- 
[ashop  Trenth'a  remarks  on  •  et)-molo£icaI' spelling.  Fallacy 
of  the  aignmcnt.  Neglect  of  phonetic  consideratiolis.  t  2S3. 
Iliitoiy  the  only  tnie  guide  to  spellings   importance  of  pbo- 
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neiics.  %  2S4.  Accoool  of  the  ijnnboU  emplnyed  in  EnE'ish. 
The  Cellic  alphabet.  ThE  Anglo-Saxon  alphabel.  {  285. 
Valne  of  the  A.  S.  symbols  ;  espedally  of  <,g,ge,/,  i;  s.  Double 
nines  of/  uid  i.  {  286,  The  A.  S.  vowel-ay  stem ;  nse  of 
Bo:enti  to  denote  vovel -length.  The  A.  S.  system  of  writing  was 
iatendedlobe  parcly phanelic  i2S7.  A.D.  1150-I30O.  Changes 
in  ipciling  1  new  nse  of^ ;  use  oili,  j.gA  i  h  as  a  consonsnl,  i?  as 
a  Towel ;  introdnction  of  eA.  sch.y  U  a  consonant,  qu,  ink  ;  new 
use  of/,  0.  Di^ppcBiance  of  a,  ta,  ea.  latioduclion  of  the 
Anglo-French  tystem  of  spelling;  the  English  language  is  le- 
tpcll  bj  scribes  accustomed  to  Anglo-Fiencb.  Hence  fu,  e  us  s, 
u  and  y  as  cansunanti,  ajr,  ey,  v,  c,  cA,  i  asj.  &c.  Change  vX 
A.S.  d  to  oa,  on.  %  288.  Symbols  in  use  about  1300 ;  ih  (or 
ht\  fk,  lek,  Ik,  wh  :  ai,  ay,  au,  ato,  ta,  li,  ty,  to,  it,  oa,  ei,  oy, 
m,i^.tn,ew;  ti.cch,s<.  {2S9.A.D.  1300--1400.  Funher 
duDfei  in  spelling;  use  of  gh,  aa.  ee,  oo, y  for  loiig  1';  French 
AL  1  190.  About  «.D.  t4O0.  Spelling  of  Chaucer  [Kllesmere 
MS.;  tee  AFpeNDix  A),  i  291.  List  of  Symbols  in  hoq; 
vuwtls;  diphtbongsi  consonants;  digiaphs;  doubled  letters; 
bifonn  digmpbs;  initial  uid  liniil  combinations.  }  2li3. 
Chaagei  since  a.d.  1400 ;  loss  of  the  tina!  -t  in  the  ipoken  lan- 
guage, i  3!i8.  History  of  the  spelling  of  the  words  bone,  stow, 
iheiruig  how  the  linal  i  (mnte)  canie  lo  be  used  Co  indicate  the 
length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  History  of  the  spelling  of  the 
Fr«ieh  word  laui:  with  a  similar  result.  |  I'ii.  Origin  of  the 
■pellingi  ruie,  wAiit,  nil.  \  2ti&.  Spelling  of  words  derived 
ftan  French.  Use  of  ft  for/,  and  alu  for  s.  \  296,  Hisory  of 
ike  pliml  suBU  -cs,  both  in  English  and  French  words.  %  2^7. 
Uae  of  a  diiuble  consoniuiC  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel 
ic  short.  Why  the  medial  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  mmiagt, 
matim,  iigol,  milal,  toleury  bmy,  laiun,  &c.  The  spelling 
lalttrait.  Use  of  ggt  for  lina!^.  Doubling  of  r  and  of  final  j. 
f  288>.  A.D.  1400-1500.  Caxtoa's  spelling  in  1471.  Use  of 
idle  linal  -e  in  impossible  places.  {  299.  Caxlon's  use  of  vuwrts, 
dqAlhongi,  and  consononli,  Origin  of  the  symbol/.  Use  orii 
consonant.  )  confused  with  i.  Caxton's  use  of  digraphs,  and  of 
jr  fur  y.  EiplanalioD  of  initial  j^  Biform  digraphs  ;  origin  of 
Itk :  disD*e  of  lAth.  Initial  combinations.  \  301).  Review, 
Viewing  that  the  old  tpelling  wai  meant  lo  be  phonelic.  Con- 
fbiica  between  the  close  and  open  0,  and  (be  close  and  open  i. 
Aiii>lo- French  words  hiUoduced  in  the  Anglo-French  spelling. 
Itonuwicg  of  French  words  from  ibe  French  of  Paris.  S  301. 
"  n  of  Friuting.    Origin  of  the  Tudoi-English  »a  lo  denote 
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oftti 


o  denote  open  t.    Other  changes.     {  Si 


.  Effect   ' 


:  1d5S  of  fiaal  €.  Origin  of  fmaX  ii,  it,  cs,  gi,  &•:.  {  3l>3. 
Kcvivol  of  Inrning.  Allempt  to  be  consdouily  Mymological. 
Different  trwlmcol  of  native  words  and  of  those  of  Ijitiii  oi  Greek 
ori|j;in.  The  new  spetUngx  douhl,  ditl,  fault,  vUluals.  advanft. 
loDovBtionB  in  spelling  made  on  s  false  principle.  %  304.  Stu- 
pidity of  the  pedantic  mptbod.  BlanderB  of  the  pedants ;  sytvan, 
ityle,  tire.  Syren ;  verbs  in  -iu :  atuurism  ;  tient ;  tengue. 
t  306.  Changes  nude  since  the  time  of  Shake>p«iire.  Error  in 
writing  Aavi  for  brv,  and  stiff  loi  ilif.  Unifonn  spelling  (about 
1690).  Marked  and  violent  changes  in  pronunciation ;  abate, 
ttll.    Resotti.     {SOU,  Summery  of  the  preceding  invetligalioa  .  ) 

Chapter  XVII.— Phonetic  Spelling.  (307.  Unwtisfactoiy 
character  of  the  lo-called  '  etymological'  spelling.  Absurdity  of 
the  spellings  scythe,  lengtu,  sieve,  rhyme,  sctnl.  t  308.  The 
'  gloisic '  system  of  Mr.  Alexander  j.  Ellis  1  useful  for  rcpre- 
aentiag  English  dialects.  }  309.  Outline  of  the  '  glosaic '  system, 
as  applied  to  ordinary  English.  $  SIO.  The  'romic'  system  of 
Mr.  H.  Sweet.  Advantages  of  this  system.  Vowels  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sweet.  f  311.  Consonants  as  represented  by- 
Mr.  Sweet.  {  312.  Specimen  of  '  romic '  spelling,  with  some 
modifications.  {  313.  Utility  of  the'iomic 'syslemexemplified. 
list  of  the  chief  vowel-sounda  and  diphthongal  sounds  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Middle  English, and  Modem  English,  as  exliibited  in  twenty- 
eight  characteristic  words,  f  Sli.  hlome  other  soonds,  found  in 
Tudor-Engliah.  %  31fi.  Great  value  of  the  works  by  Ellis  and 
s  moditicallons  of  the  'romic'  system; 


. 


with  illnstiutioas 


Chapter  XVIIl.— English  Consonants,     f  816.  Claaaificatit 
of  consonanls  ;  gndursls,  dentals,  labiaU.ftc.      {  317.  Voicelew  | 
and  voiced  consonants.     Why  k  is  voiceless,  but  g  is  voiced. 
Why  s  is  voiceless,  but  i  w  voiced.    Voiceless  letters:  *,  eh,  t, 
th  \,\alkin),f,/.s,sh,wh.    Voiced  letters:  f,/ </,  M  [in  rtiw), 
d,  V,  t,sk,ai,       {  SIS.    Importance  of  the  above  distinction. 
Affinity  of  voiceless  consonants  for  other  such,  and  of  voiced  ci 
aonants  for  other  such.     Illustrations.      (  319.  Voiced  corn 
nanti  ate  nearer  than   the   Others    lo   the  nature   of  vowi 
Liability  of  voicelessletters  to  become  voiced.      {  B20.  Substitn-   ' 
tioo  of  one  voiceless  (or  voiced)  letlet  for  anollier  of  like  kind. 
Illnstrations.      (321.  Origin  of  coosonintnl  changes.  Economy 
«f  effort.    External  inflnence,  due  to  ffientol  association.    £a- 


I 
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■inpla  of  Ihis.  {  S32,  Principal  metht>di  by  which  conio- 
nanUl  change  ia  elTccteii  b  English.  f  323.  Examples  of 
pftlklaliution  (k  >  cK) ;  voicing  [k  >  g]\  vocalisatioa  (jr  >  .7') : 
usimilatioD  \,kd  >  i/^ ;  snbstitnlioD  (£>/):  meiathesii  (j-^^  > 
i»)  ;  ibbrcviation  (A,  S.fugal  >  E./iiwi) ;  nnToicing  (rf  >  /) ; 
additioD  (excrescent  /,  &c) ;  symbol-cluuige  (c  >  i);  mii- 
■pprehoiuon  (a  >  i) ;  donbling  of  consoniinls  ;  cooBonnntal  influ- 
ence Itr  >  er) ;  conHnence.  {  834.  Eliamples  of  palatiaBtion. 
i  S26.  History  otK.A'>  cA  :  initinliy,  ai  ia  eAa^,  ehar-wnman, 
tkarUrk,  &C. :  iinallr<  as  in  arie,  bcerh.  btnck.  &c.  f  338.  ik 
>  M.E.  cck  >  Z.  Ich;  ai  in  bileh.fiitik,  itch,  &c.  j  327. 
Vaidng:  k>  rh  >j-,  as  b  a-jar.jvu/l.jsle.  {  328.  i> g; 
4ig.  tfrig,  In'ggtr.  FinnJ  if  lost ;  rigA,  iaffey,  /,  tvtty.  §  3311. 
SatBlitntioQ  1  iC  >  /;  a;/,  apricti,  bat,  mate,  milt.  k>  p>  b\ 
Mittr.  \  330.  ik>ih:  ashes,  aik,  diih.fish,  Sr.a.  Initially,  as 
ia  lAait,  liamt.  Si  >  it  ~  x;  mix,  yex,  ax,  &c.  f  SSI. 
A'tD  —  <*'  >  fu.  A'n  >gti  ot «',  tuaiK,  tneaJ,  Sec. ;  gnarled, 
pioih,  gnavi,  niliile,  nap.  \  332.  lliitory  of  II.  When 
■oundcd  iaWally;  miinse  oK  k.  kl>J;  hn>»;  hr  >  r;  as 
in  iaOeUr,  nap,  rather,  &c.  {  333.  Fiaal  h,  now  gh  ;  bonmgh, 
hMtgh,  Ac.  The  combinallan  engh  explained.  {  334.  Final 
il/;  avt gkt.  (335.  Loss  alh:  finally,  as  in^,  lea;  medi- 
■llj,  iatrvul,  not:  initially,  in  it.  Loss  of  A.  S.  A  ;  ear  (of  Com), 
ite.  tear,  s.,  Welii.  f  333.  JIw  >  wh  \  wh  for  vi,  in  wAiV, 
wJUU,  ■mherlUUiry.  \  337.  History  of  G;  gear,  gel.  giddy, 
Aec  Gi  >  y,  as  in  /f,  yin,  yes ;  also  in  yard,  yare,  Sk.  Ci 
'>y,t  at  yard  [rod),  ytatii,  &c.  Mid.  E.  j.  A.  S.  gt-  >  y- 
ari-.  \.S.ge>i\as-HBHgh.  G\osivai/,ilih,incU.  {338. 
Filial  and  medial  g:  g>  gh,  in  nrigh  ;  g  >  y  or  i,ia  day, 
gray,  kty,  ail,  tlain.  Sec. ',  g>  w  or  ffta,  in  hme.frwl,  &e.,  and  in 
marrtta,  Ac. ;  g  >/,  in  dwarf;  g  is  lost  In  steward,  nine,  tile. 
A'g  ">  ngi  in  singe,  stingy  ;  g  is  lost  in  lent.  %  339,  Double  g; 
A.  S.  (f  >  M.  E.  s-  or  iye  >  E.  rf^TT,  in  tridgi,  tdge  ;  is  vocal- 
iaed  in  lay,  lit.  buy.  Cg  or  g  final  preserred  in  Scand.  words, 
■»  in  'gg,  y..  'gg,  s-  1  340.  History  of  7-  7"  >  rf,  in  proud, 
fridt.  clad;  t  >  th,ia  noarlhy,  lath.  Tlost  ia  anvil,  bcil.  last, 
adf.  Ace  (  S41.  EicreKcnt  t,  after  n  or  i-.  Diss! milaled  gem i- 
■iBiliaD.  Vjx.;eigainst,  amidst,  &£.;  anenl.  $342.  History  of 
TH.  Voiceless  M  ([.)  ;  voiced  th  (B)  t  0  >  rf,  in  afford,  burden. 
tm!d.  Sec, ;  p>  t,ia  height,  nostril,  &c. ;  ths  >  ss,  b  t/iss, 
iitiom.  Th  lost,  ta  worship,  ■wrist,  fitc,  and  in  ■aihitlle,  wAaii. 
(St3.  History  of  D.  Vcmer'i  Law.  D  >  H;  hither,  thither. 
BK-id>t,in  ahbat,  cuttlejish,  till  (of  cart)  ;  want,  built,  &c  i 
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\  344.  Looofi/.  uin  amtBtr,  gosptl.  EicTicKcnl>/;  iflcr  n. 
hmiHd  i^to  go\  iuHndk;  after /.in  aUcr,  elder:  di^  si,  in  klai, 
geiiif.  {  S4S.  Histoiv  of  N.  .A'  >  m,  in  htmf,  Temberry, 
Arc.  i  M  >  /,  mjlamtl,  feri-anniU  (fiih>.  {  84S.  N  ioil  in  A.  S.g 
also  loci  in  Thursday,  agnail:  and  in  iDfTeuoiis.  Initial  * 
leal  in  addtr,  anger  ;  an-  loM  in  drait.  f  347-  Indniire  r; 
neiut,  nuncU,  nighliHgalt  i  iilltm,  marUn,  ilubbom.  NJ  >  hm, 
in  wiHnBw.  i  atS.  History  of  P.  P  >  t,  ftM/t.  driitlt, 
wabilt,  cotwib.  P  >  f(v),\a  kHttci.  Excrescent/ after  m,  as  in 
tmfty.  i  349.  History  of  F-  Often  Mmnded  as  v.  Use  otffi 
/*  >  t>  initially,  id  vant,  vat,  vinnjed,  vixtn  ;  liDally,  in  live], 
tahin,  ealve.  F  lost  in  hoit,  hath,  Jjrf,  htad,  lard,  lady.  Fm  > 
mm.  in  Itmman.  Lammas,  wnmaii.  §  350.  History  of  B.  B. 
>  p,  in  gBstip,  unJitmft.  Excrescent  i.  after  m  ;  in  tmifrs,  &c 
(3S1.  HinorrofM.  AfXoA'ya  fivi. ousel,  soft:  m  >  n'xatmt, 
ffanfi.aunt.  {  3&2.  HiitoryofY.  Aryan  Y  prcierved  in  ^^, 
yta,yes,year,  &c  \  3S8.  Histoiy  ofR.  R  >  t.m  smimldtr; 
rr  >  dJ.  in  paddock;  r  loil  in  sptak,  speech:  r  iainuive  ia 
hridtgroem,  hoarse,  surf.  Metathesis  of  r,  as  in  ^rd,  bum,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Introductory. 

§  1.  It  will  assist  me  in  explaining  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent book  if  I  first  of  all  make  a  few  remarks  upon  a  given 
passage  of  English  literature.  For  this  purpose,  I  open 
Booth's  reprint  of  the  celebrated  'First  Folio'  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  first  printed  in  1623.  In  ^  Actus  Teriia* 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Gremio  thus  speaks  of 
Petruchio : — 

'  Tut,  (he's  a  Lambe,  a  Doue,  a  foole  to  him  : 
lie  teU  you  fir  Lucentio ;  when  the  Prieft 
Shoulde  aske  if  Katherine  ihould  be  his  wife, 
I9  by  goggs  woones  quoth  he,  and  fwore  so  loud. 
That  all  amaz*d  the  Prieft  let  fall  the  booke, 
And  as  he  ftoop'd  againe  to  take  it  vp, 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroome  tooke  him  such  a  cufie, 
That  downe  fell  Prieft  and  booke,  and  booke  and  Prieft, 
Now  take  them  vp  quoth  he,  if  any  lift,' 

Those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  modem  print  and 
spelling  will  at  once  notice  slight  variations  between  the  old 
and  modem  methods  of  printing  this  well-known  passage. 
Thus  the  use  of  /  to  represent  the  aflSrmative  aye  has 
certainly  a  peculiar  look ;  and  few  people  would  now  make 
ose  of  such  an  expression  as  '  if  any  list.'  This  will  at  once 
help  us  to  see  that  our  language  has  a  history,  and  that  it 
alters  firom  time  to  time.     The  importance  of  studying  our 
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language  historically  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A 
student  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  older  forms  of  it,  is 
in  no  wise  qualified  *  to  give  opinions  upon  the  derivation  of 
English  words,  unless  the  word  be  derived  from  Latin  or 
Greek  in  so  obvious  a  manner  that  the  derivation  cannot 
easily  be  missed  by  such  as  have  received  a  fair  education 
in  those  languages ;  and  even  then,  if  the  word  has  come  to 
us  indirectly,  through  the  French,  he  is  ver}'  likely  to  miss 
some  important  point  concerning  it. 

§  2.  Glancing  once  more  at  the  above  quotation,  let  us 
consider  the  \*arious  points  about  it  which  call  for  special 
attention  and  study.  First  of  all,  we  naturally  ask,  who  was 
the  author,  and  at  what  time  did  he  live?  What  kind  of 
Hterar}'  work  is  here  exhibited,  in  what  relation  does  it  stand 
to  other  works  bv  the  same  writer,  and  what  is  the  exact 
date  of  its  composition  ?  These  are  questions  which  chiefly 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
to  literar)'  history  in  general.  Looking  at  it  once  more  from 
another  point  of  \'iew,  we  may  ask,  in  what  language  is  this 
written,  and  at  what  perioil  ?  What  were  the  peculiarities  of 
the  language  at  that  period,  as  regards  the  pronunciation, 
the  s^x^'lling,  the  method  of  printing  and  punctuation,  the 
grammar,  and  the  nature  of  the  vocabulary?  These  are 
questions  which  belong  to  the  histor}-  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  histor}-  of  language  in  general. 

§  3.  Wi:h  a  \now  to  limiting  the  field  of  observation  and 
onquir}*  as  far  as  possible,  I  propose,  in  the  present  work,  to 
consider  chiefly  the  T\\:hMhfy,  and  fimher  to  limit  this,  for 
tb.e  most  jvan,  to  the  vocabulary  of  our  language  as  it  is 
cunen!  a;  the  pnwent  day.  And  funher,  as  regards  the 
wvabular}*.  I  propose  lo  deal  mainly  wiih  the  ^Aw*V,*^i  of 

Fik|:%i$h  «o  cvviiV^Scii'.^y  ct:«:vd  by  scppcw^  *  $cho2vs '  that  acx  hirt  of 
cv«tnK)ic(u*a  «:»  b\^j>elcBk     Nochii^  to  Vett  bet  to  IhaeB  c  sile&t 
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ihe  »-onIs  which  go  to  compose  it ;  so  that  the  precise  sub- 
ject or  our  enquiry  is,  in  fact,  the  etymologv   of    words 
CVBKKNT  IN  MODERN  English.     At  the  Same  time,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  thai  all  the  points  mentioned  above 
arc  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  subject.     We 
rdull  certainly  make  a  great  mistake  unless  we  are  alwaj-s 
pWadj-  lo  accept  such  help  as  may  be  afforded  us  by  con- 
lidrritig  the  literary  use  of  words,  the  phonetic  history  of 
their  changing  fonns,  the  dates  at  which  certain  changes 
of  form  took  place,  the  dates  at  which  certain  words  (pre- 
viously unknown)  came  into  current  use,  and  the  changes  to 
idi  words  are  subject  in  consequence  of  their  grammatical 
,tion  lo  each  other  in  the  sentence.     Whilst,  on  the  one 
we  limit  the  subject  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
master  the  essential  principles  with  less  effort,  we  arc  often 
obbged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  of  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  afforded  us  by  proper  attention  to  chronology  and 
Unguistic  history;  and  we  often  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
:k  for  aid  from  all  the  resources  which  comparative  philo- 
can  jield.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  vocabulary  and 
gtanunar  of  every  language  can  be,  to  some  extent,  con- 
sidered independently,  1  propose  to  leave  the  grammar  in 
■be  background,  and  to  refer  the  reader,  for  further  informa- 
conceming  it,  to  Morris's  '  Historical  Outlines  of  Eng- 
Accidence,'  and  Matzner's  'Enghsche  Grammatik,'  of 
:h  (here  Is  an  EngUsh  translation  by  C.  J.  Grece.  Another 
;hl)r  important  work  is  the  '  Hislorische  Grammatik  der 
ittscbea  Sprache '  by  C.  F.  Koch,  which,  like  the  work 
M&lzner,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
It  ihe  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.     To  these 
books  I  shall  have  occasion  lo  refer  particularly,  and 
'k>ve  frc(]ueni1y  drawn  up>on  them  for  illustrative  examples, 
I  ^  The  most  remarkable  point  about  the  vocabulary  of 
:m    English    is   its   composite   nature.     Certainly    no 
was  ever  composed  of  such  numerous  and  such 
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diverse  elements.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  Roman — 'homo 
sum  :  hmnani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  ^ ' — has  been  folly 
adopted  by  the  Englishman,  with  a  very  practical  effect 
upon  his  language.  This  important  subject,  of  the  various 
sources  whence  our  language  has  been  supplied,  will  form 
the  subject  of  Chapter  II ;  and  the  succeeding  Chapters  of 
the  present  volume  will  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the 
native  element  or  the  primary  source  of  modem  English. 
I  also  take  into  consideration  Latin  words  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  early  words  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  origin. 
The  secondary  sources,  including  the  very  important  French 
element,  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  volume. 


^  '  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  which  relates  to  man  can  be  a  matter  of 
unconcern  to  me;*  Terence,  Hectuiontimcrununos,  i.  i.  35. 


CHAPTER   11. 

The  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 

§  6.  Chronology.  In  considering  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  vocabulary  of  modem  English  has  been 
drawn,  our  most  important  help  is  chronology,  A  strict 
attention  to  chronology  will  often  decide  a  question  which 
might  otherwise  be  somewhat  obscure.  A  single  example 
may  suffice  to  shew  this,  and  may  furnish  fiuther  instruction 
by  the  way.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  treating  of  the  word 
surloin^  under  the  spelling  sirloiriy  refers  us  to  the  5th  sense 
of  sir,  under  which  we  find,  accordingly,  that  sirloin  is  *a 
tide  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings 
knighted  in  a  good  humour.'  This  is  one  of  those  famous 
and  abundant  falsehoods  which  the  general  public,  who 
usually  have  no  special  linguistic  experience,  applaud  to  the 
echo  and  believe  greedily ;  but  any  student  who  has  had  but 
a  moderate  experience  of  the  history  of  language  cannot  but 
feel  some  doubts,  and  will  at  once  ask  the  very  pertinent 
question,  who  was  the  king?  Turning  to  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  we  are  told  that  surloin  is  *  the  loin  of  beef,  so 
entided  by  King  James  the  First'  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
is  offered  of  this  historical  event,  nor  is  any  hint  given  as  to 
the  author  who  is  responsible  for  such  a  statement.  But  in 
an  account  of  some  expenses  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  quoted  by  Wedgwood  from  the 
Athenaeum  of  Dec.  28,  1867,  we  find  the  entry — 'A  surloyn 
beeff,  vii<//  Thus  chronology  at  once  tells  us  that  the  word 
was  in  use  at  least  a  century  before  King  James  I  was  bom, 
and  effectually  disposes  of  this  idle  and  mischievous  invention. 
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In  fact,  otir  loin  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  French  lot^e 
(formerly  also  spelt  logne\  and  our  surloin  from  the  French 
surlonge^.  In  Littr^'s  French  Dictionary  is  a  quotation 
shewing  that  surlonge  was  already  in  use  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  carries  the  word's  history  still  further  back. 
Hence  we  learn  the  very  necessary  lesson,  that  et}Tnology 
requires  scientific  treatment,  and  does  not  ccHisist  in  giving 
indolent  credence  to  silly  guesses ;  and  we  at  once  establish 
the  value  of  chronology  as  a  helpful  guide  to  the  truth. 

§  6.  Additions  to  the  Vooabtilary.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  English  language  has,  for  many  centuries,  been 
steadily  increased  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  words 
borrowed  from  extraneous  sources.  It  is  true  that  many 
words,  being  no  longer  wanted,  or  having  their  places 
supplied  by  more  convenient  or  more  popular  expressions, 
have  from  time  to  time  become  obsolete ;  but  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  has  always  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
additions  from  without.  In  some  cases  ^-e  are  able  to  tell 
the  exact  date  at  which  a  word  has  been  introduced.  Two 
examples  of  this  may  be  readily  given.  The  verb  to  boycott 
was  first  used  in  1880,  being  suddenly  brought  into  use  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain  Boycott,  of 
Lough  Mask  House,  in  ^layo  (Ireland),  was  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  social  outlawry  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  offence.  Such  treatment  was 
called  hcycotting^  and  the  use  of  the  word  may  be  readily 
understood  by  help  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  of  Dec.  4,  1880: — *They  adWse  thai  men  who 
pay  full   rents  shall  be  Boycotted  i    nobody  is  to  work  for 

'  Thus  sttriCiH  is  really  the  upper  part  of  the  loin ;  from  F.  xirr, 
above,  ami  O.  F.  to^tu,  /***sT»  the  loin.  Again,  the  F.  sur  is  from 
\jX,  sv/cr,  abox-e ;  and  .V«sy  represents  a  Lai.  fern,  adj.  lumbia,  formed 
from  iumbmj.  a  loin.  In  many  cases  I  shall  not  give  the  details  of  such 
etymologies,  as  they  can  be  found  in  my  £t}-moK>gical  Dictionary,  or 
in  the  epitome  of  it,  called  the  Concise  Et^-mological  Dictiooaiy,  both  of 
which  axe  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press^ 
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them,  nobody  is  to  sell  them  anything,  nobody  is  to  buy 
anjTthing  of  them.'  Further,  the  people  who  acted  against 
Captain  Boycott  were  called  BoycoUers,  and  the  Echo  news- 
paper of  Dec.  7,  1880,  even  ventured  to  speak  of  *  the  latest 
victim  of  Boycoitism  ^'  Here  is  a  case  still  fresh  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  which  at  once  shows  how  readily 
a  new  verb  can  be  formed  to  express  a  new  kind  of 
social  oppression :  whilst  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  so 
well  determined,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for 
examples  of  it  earlier  than  1880.  The  other  example  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  word  mob^  which  is  a  mere  contraction 
of  the  Latin  mobile  or  mobile  vulgus  (the  fickle  crowd  or 
multitude),  first  introduced  as  a  convenient  form  for  conMnon 
use,  and  afterwards  retained  because  of  its  convenience. 
This  word  can  be  dated,  without  much  risk  of  error,  about 
1688.  In  Shadwell's  Squire  of  Alsatia,  4to.,  1688,  the  word 
is  spelt  mobile  on  p.  3,  but  mob  on  p.  59.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  S.  xii.  501).  In  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian,  written 
in  1690,  we  find  the  word  mobile  in  Act  i.  sc.  i,  whilst  in  Act  iii. 
sc.  3  it  is  shortened  to  mob.  In  1692,  he  again  uses  mob,  in 
his  preface  to  Cleomenes.  I  have  given,  in  my  Dictionary, 
examples  from  the  Hatton  Correspondence,  of  the  use  of 
mobile  in  1690,  but  mob  in  1695.  We  shall  not  be  likely  to 
find  many  examples  of  the  use  of  mob  before  1688,  nor  of 
mobile  long  after  1690. 

§  7.  Changes  introduced  unceasingly  but  silently. 
These  constant  additions  to  our  language  are  seldom  much 
noticed  by  any  of  us.  They  usually  creep  in  unobserved ; 
or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  boycoll,  they  are  so  curious  as  to 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention,  the  novelty  soon  wears 
oflf,  and  we  soon  come  to  employ  them  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  manner  or  time  of  their  introduction.  *  In  this 
matter  of  language,*  says  Archbishop  Trench,  'how  few 
aged   persons  .  .  .  are  conscious  of  any  serious  difference 

^  The  word  is  well  explained  and  illustrated  in  CasselFs  Dicticnary. 
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between  the  spoken  language  of  their  early  youth,  and  that 
of  their  old  age ;  are  aware  that  words  and  ways  of  using 
words  are  obsolete  now,  which  were  usual  then ;  that  many 
words  are  current  now,  which  had  no  existence  at  that  time ; 
that  new  idioms  have  sprung  up,  that  old  idioms  have  past 
away.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  so  it  must  bt.  ,  .  .  But  there 
are  few  to  whom  this  is  brought  so  distinctly  home  as 
it  was  to  Caxton,  who  writes — "our  language  now  used 
varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when  I 
was  bom  \" '  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  best  to  fix  an 
absolute  date  for  the  period  of  the  language  under  discus- 
sion; and  I  therefore  take  the  year  1885  as  our  starting- 
point,  being  the  year  in  which  this  work  ^^-as  commenced. 

§  8.  Souroes  of  the  Language.  Before  we  can  discuss 
the  etymology  of  any  word  employed  in  modem  English,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  quite  certain,  if  possible,  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  word  has  come  to  us.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  explain  such  a  word  as  elixir  by  the  help  of  Latin  or 
Dutch,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  term  of  alchemy, 
and»  as  such,  is  due  to  the  Arabic  el-iksir.  Here  el(al)\s  the 
definite  article,  and  iksir^  i.  e.  essence  or  *  the  philosopher's 
stone,*  is  not  a  tme  Arabic  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  fiypoi',  dry  or  dried  up,  a  term  applied  to  the  residuum 
left  in  a  retort'.  Archbishop  Trench  gives  a  long  list  of 
words  which  have  found  their  way  into  English  firom  various 
sources ',  but  I  have  since  given  a  fuller  and  more  exact  list 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  Dictionary'  *.  In  the  attempt  to  settle 
this  question  of  '  distribution '  of  our  words  according  to  the 
languages  whence  they  are  derived,  we  always  receive  great 

*  Trench ;  *  English  Past  and  Present,'  lect.  i ;  9th  ed.,  pp.  8-10.   Sec 
the  whole  passage. 

*  Explained  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Etymological  Dictionary,  p.  Soi. 
'  *  English  Past  and  Present,'  lecL  i.    See  also  Morris,  Eng.  Accidence, 

§  29. 

*  *  Distribution  of  Words,'  at  p.  747  of  the  larger  edition,  or  p.  603 
of  the  Concise  edition. 
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help  from  chronology  and  history.  FTence  the  rotlowing 
'Canonsfor  Etymology'  are  of  primary  importance.  Before 
attempting  an  etymology,  asoertain  the  earliest  form 
and  use  of  the  word,  and  observe  chronology.  If  the 
word  be  of  native  origin,  we  should  next  trace  its 
history  in  cognate  languages.  If  the  word  be  bor- 
rowed, we  must  observe  geography  and  the  history 
of  events,  remembering  that  borrowings  are  due  to 
actual  contact.  Wc  may  be  sure,  for  example,  that  we  did 
not  take  the  word  eiixir  directly  from  the  Moors,  but  rather 
obtained  it  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  in  which  language 
alchemical  treatises  were  usually  written. 

§0.  EnumerationofthesesouraeB.  The  various  sources 
of  English  may  be  thus  enumerated'.  Taking  English  to 
repFcfcnt  the  native  speech  of  the  Low-German  conquerors  of 
England,  the  earliest  accessions  to  the  language,  after  a.d. 
450,  were  due  to  borrowings  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
oar  island.  Latin  occupies  the  curious  portion  of  a  language 
which  has  lent  us  words  at  man]/  dilfetent  dates,  from  a 
period  preceding  historical  record'^  down  to  modem  times. 
ilany  Scandioanan  words  were  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
MeQj  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  to66,  alihough  many 
of  ibem  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  1 200,  or 
even  somewhat  later.  On-ing  to  an  almost  constant  trade 
ot  contact  with  Holland,  Dutch  words  have  been  borrowed 
directly  at  various  periods ;  the  chief  of  these  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Elizabeth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek, 
many  of  which  belong  purely  to  sdence  or  literature  rather 

'  Fot  IdllcT  details,  see  Morris,  English  Accidence,  cb.  ill. 
•  Sevoil  Lilin  wordt  were  kuown  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  before  the 
B  isvmiion  of  Eoglancl.  Such  woids  ore  eamfi,  iiSitre,  mil,  pin, 
anp,  CsEiar.  mile,  {une,  i.  e.  pnailbmeltt,  street) ;  '  Dialects  and 
lllorit;  Foimi  of  Old  Ea^luh,'  by  H.  Sweet;  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.. 
%,  p.  543.  Some.  «acli  aijwt  i,liubonr},  wall,  Sk.,  may  have  been 
t!  (tMn  tbe  Brittmi. 
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than  to  the  spoken  language.  Such  as  have  been  borrowed 
directly  may  mostly  be  dated  fix>m  a  period  not  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  took  place  owing  to  the  teaching  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
and  others  at  Cambridge  ^  Before  that  period,  many  Greek 
words  found  Aeir  way  indeed  into  English,  but  only  in- 
directly^ through  the  medium  of  Latin  or  French;  such 
words  commonly  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  or  to  the  art 
of  medicine.  The  Norman  conquest  opened  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  French  words  into  English,  but  this  in- 
troduction was  at  first  very  sparing,  so  that  the  number  of 
them  extant  in  English  writings  before  the  year  1300  is  by 
no  means  large.  After  that  date,  the  influx  of  them  was 
immense,  especially  during  the  fourteenth  century;  so  much 
so  that  by  the  end  of  that  century  the  composite  character  of 
our  language  i^-as  completely  established.  One  great  cause 
of  this  ^^as  certainly  the  influence  of  the  law-courts,  which 
notoriously  retain  to  the  present  day  many  old  French  words 
that  have  dropped  out  of  current  use,  or  have  never  found 
their  way  into  our  daily  speech.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
are  no  others  of  importance  much  before  1 500,  with  the  sole 
and  curious  exception  of  the  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  The  Hebrew  words  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  rendered  such  words  as  seraph  and 
sabbath  familiar  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  authors  at  an 
early  period  Arabic  words  came  through  contact  with 
Eastern  commerce,  or  were  due  to  some  acquaintance,  either 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  or  by  way  of  France  and 
Spain,  with  the  Moors  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  latter  countr}-. 

But  about  the  year  1500,  our  language  entered  upon  what 

*  •  TTiy  age,  like  ours,  O  Soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp. 
When  thou  taught*st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edwmrd,  Greek.* 

Milton ;  Sonnit  vi. 
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,ay  be  definitely  called  iis  modtrn  stage.  Not  only  did  the 
rovery  of  America  render  possible  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  few  native  American  words,  but  English  was  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  Spanish  and  Pormgueae,  owing  lo 
ihc  stimulus  thus  given  to  foreign  travel  and  trade,  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
language  began  to  borrow  largely  from  Italian,  especially 
daring  the  reigns  of  Francis  I  (i5rS-'547)  ^nJ  Henry  II 
'('547-''559);  *nd  we  frequcniiy  borrowed  Italian  words, 
sot  only  indirectly,  through  the  French,  but  directly  also. 
■Wyatl  and  Surrey  simlied  and  imitated  Italian,  and  already 
'fa*  '545  "c  fi"''  Ascham,  in  his  Preface  lo  Toxophilus,  com- 
plaining that  many  English  writers  use  '  straunge  wordes,  as 
luaa.  french,  and  Ilalian;'  see  Arber's  reprint,  p.  i8'.  The 
etid  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  century  succeeding  it, 
nude  our  travellers  familiar  with  such  foreign  languages  as 
Cennan',  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian;  and  later  still,  words 

i»e  been  introduced  from  many  otliers,  including  various 
languages,  and  the  diverse  tongues  scattered  over  the 
lents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  remoter  parts  of 
'Europe,  and  the  distant  islands  of  Polynesia.  We  have  also 
borrowed  Spanish  words  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of 
French,  from  the  time  of  Heiu-y  IV  of  France  (1589-1610); 
aod  even  directly,  from  a  somewhat  earlier  dale.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  influence  of  French  upon  English  has 
now  lasted  for  more  than  live  centuries. 

%  10.  The  UoderD  Period  bogtns  about  1600.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  a  tolerably  distinct,  though  arbitrary. 
line  of  separation  may  be  drawn  by  taking  the  date  1500' 

'  S«  on  eaov  on  "The  Influence  of  Italiu  opon  Englisli  Lilcrniure,' 
b;  J-  Rou  Mniraj;  iSSG. 

*  The  number  of  words  directly  derived  from  German  is  very  small. 
eoniidcrable  nomlicr  were  Jerived  from  Old  or  Middle  High  (Jcmifla 
Ike  mediom  of  French.    The  common  popular  delosion  about 
deri*3tioa  '  of  English  Iram  GermaD  is  refalcd  below, 
pieier  to  lake  the  date  1485,  i.  e.  the  date  of  Itkc  a 
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as  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  nev  sb^  in  the  I 
lOiy  of  our  language.  Roughly  speaking,  and  with  ' 
few  exceptions,  this  date  separates  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
language  from  nearly  all  contact  with  such  languages  as 
Spanish,  Ilalian,  Portuguese,  German.  Greek  (as  used  in 
science  or  as  an  inuncdiate  source),  Turkish,  Russian,  and 
Hungarian  in  Europe,  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  Persian)  from  nearly  every 
tongue  not  spoken  within  the  European  continent  If, 
therefore,  we  ascertain  that  a  given  word  was  already  in 
common  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  earlier,  the  range  of 
our  search  is  much  limited.  Words  of  Eastern  origin  are, 
in  general,  easily  detected  and  set  aside  ;  and  when  these 
are  disposed  of,  ihe  choice  is  usually  limited  to  English. 
Low  German,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  (in  a  Latin  or  French  form)  on 
the  other.  The  Celtic  words  stand  apart  from  these,  and 
often  present  much  difficulty;  and  there  are  doubdess  some 
cases  in  which  a  word  borrowed  from  French  turns  out  to 
be  ultimately  of  Celtic  origin.  Owing  to  this  gradual 
narrowing  down  of  the  number  of  original  sources  as  we 
recede  from  modem  to  more  ancient  times,  the  question  of  a 
word's  origin  frequently  resolves  itself  into  the  tolerably  simple 
form — is  it  native  English,  Scandinavian,  Latin,  or  French  f 
These  fotir  sources  are  all  of  primary  importance,  and  wilt 
each  of  them  be  considered  hereafter ;  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  words  borrowed  before  the  Norman  Conquest)  only 
the  two  former  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 

§  11.  Foreign  things  denoted  by  foreign  words.  The 
best  way  to  set  about  the  enquiry  into  the  etymotogy  of  a 
given  word  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  find  out  the  earliest  example 
of  its  use.    Yet  even  without  this  aid,  our  general  knowledge 

llcnry  VII,  as  the  date  of  the  connnenceineiit  ot  the  modern  period. 
Notliiiig  is  gained  by  it.  The  discovery  of  Ameiica.  did  not  tnke  plaoe 
till  M9»,  and  the  veiy  year  1500  is  fiunoos  for  the  ditcovety  ti" "     " 
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of  history  and  geography  will  ofien  indicate  the  true  source, 
hf  telling  us  something  about  (he  thing  which  the  word 
mdicates. 

Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Trench's  '  English  Past 
and  Present,'  lecL  i.  The  mere  menticn  of  hnlland  suggests 
Dmch :  whilst  geography  tells  us  that  Holland  contains  the 
(own  of  Delft,  whence  our  delf,  as  well  aa  the  province  of 
Gclderland,  whence  our  guelder-roseK  The  ^iyj;>-  suggests 
Icelandic,  and  meerschaum  German.  Such  words  as  clan, 
claymore,  gillie,  loch,  pibroch,  slogan,  wkiiky,  can  hardly  be 
Other  than  Gaelic.  Such  musical  terms  as  allegro,  andante, 
Aiel,  opera,  piauo/orit,  solo,  sonata,  soprano,  trio,  are  of  course 
Italian ;  and  so  are  canto,  cicerone,  doge,  incognito,  intaglio, 
lava,  maeartmi,  mezsotinio,  slansa,  stiletto,  vermicelli,  vista. 
The  very  forms  of  the  words  at  once  betray  (heir  origin. 
Similarly  the  siudent  of  Spanish  easily  recognises  the  words 
armada,  armadillo,  don,  duenna,  Jloiilla,  grandee,  hidalgo,  junta, 
lotto,  joaiador,  mosquito,  negro,  peccadillo,  primero,  quadroon, 
real  (as  the  name  of  a  coin),  tornado,  vanilla;  and  even 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  language  naturally 
associate  armada,  don,  duenna,  grandee,  hidalgo,  matador  with 
Spain,  and  lasso,  negro,  quadroon,  with  the  Spanish  colonies. 
We  cannot  mention  a  drosky,  a  rouble,  a  steppe,  or  a  verst 
vithout  thinking  of  Russia,  nor  such  words  as  amaaon,  am- 
brosia,  antistrophe,  asphodel,  episode,  Hades,  ichor,  myriad, 
■ty/A,  nepenthe,  panoply,  strophe,  tantalise,  threnody,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  glorious  poetry  of  ancient  Greece. 
Tal«8  of  Persian  origin  or  accounts  of  travels  in  that  country 
are  sure  to  introduce  us  to  the  bazaar,  the  caravan,  the 
dsvan ;  the  shah,  the  pasha,  and  the  dervish  will  not  go  un- 
meniioned;  nor  will  the  Eastern  imagery  be  complete  without 
the  ghenil,  the  houri,  and  the  peri.  It  is  the  Malay  who  calls 
fats  sword  a  creese,  and  who  runs  amuclt  \  die  Chinese  who 
f^rows  tea;  the  Thibetan  who  acknowledges  a  supreme  lama, 
'  'riw  $pdUng  gftlder-  is  due  to  the  Fioicb  spelling  GutlJre. 
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while  the  Tartar  calls  his  chief  lord  a  khan^  and  the  Russian 
a  czar^.  Bantam  is  in  Java;  gamboge  is  only  a  French 
spelling  of  Cambodia.  Australia  possesses  the  kangaroo  and 
the  wombat)  the  inhabitant  of  Tahiti  tattooes  himself.  Guinea 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  islands  have 
given  a  name  to  a  bird,  a  ^-ine,  and  a  dance.  Stories  about 
the  North  American  Indians  speak  of  the  moose,  the  opossum^ 
the  racoon,  and  the  skut^ ;  of  the  warrior  with  his  moccassins, 
tomahawk,  and  wampum,  and  his  squaw  in  the  wigioam. 
These  instances  may  suffice  for  the  present ;  I  propose  to 
give  other  examples  in  due  course. 

§  12.  Useftd  dates.  The  following  dates  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  important  in  relation  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  English  language. 

First  landing  of  Ca^ar  in  Britain  •  .  .  B.a  55 
Agricola  builds  his  line  of  forts,  and  reduces  Britain 

to  a  Roman  province a.d.    81 


Christianity  introduced  into  Britain 

Hengest  founds  the  kingdom  of  Kent 

Augustine  converts  iCthelberht 

Northumberland  submits  to  Ecgberht 

Ecgberht  defeats  the  Danes 

The  Danes  i^-inter  in  Sheppey 

Peace  of  Wedmore ;  between  Alfred  and  Guthorm 

Danish  invasions  begin  again 

Ascendancy  of  Cnut 

Battle  of  Hastings 

English  proclamation  of  Henry  III. 

First  parliament  of  Edward  I. 

Year-books  of  Edv^-ard  I.  (Reports  of  cases 

French) 

Edward  III.  im-ades  France 

Pleadings  first  conducted  in  English,  though 

in  Latin 


cdnmt  180 

449 
597 
829 
836 

855 
878 

980 

1016 

1066 

1258 

1275 


n  Anglo- 

.     I 292-1 306 

1339-40 
recorded 

1362 


'  Not,  however,  a  true  Russian  word ;  bet  a  Slavonic  modificatioQ  of 
Casar.  Similarly  the  kitimi  is  denoted  by  a  word  borrowed  from  Swedish, 
and  allied  to  £.  kmH, 
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EngUsfa  Brat  tmagfat  in  schools      ....  a.d.  1385 

Wars  of  tbe  Roses 1455-71 

Introduction  of  Printing  into  England                  ,  1477 

Columbus  discovers  San  Salvador        .        .        .  1492 

Modem  stage  of  English  begins  ....  aboul  [500 
1^^  ArioBlo   publishes  his  Orlando  Furioso.    (Beginning 

^^^         of  Italian  influence) 1516 

^^vTyiMUU's  New  Testament  first  printed  1515 

^^V£ir  John  Cheke  leaches  Greek  at  Cambridge  1 540 

^^  The  Nelherlanders  resist  Spain     ....  1566 

Battle  of  Iviy.     (Beginning  of  frequent  borrowings  in 

French  from  Spanish) 1590 

Authorised  version  of  the  Bible    ....  1611 

I  First  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare         .        ,        .  1633 

Civil  War 1642-9 

Proceedings  at  law  recorded  in  English       .        .  1730 

Clivc  gains  the  battle  of  Plassey  ....  1757 

Captain  Cook's  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  1769 
Goethe's  'Sotrows  of  Werter'  translated  into  English       1779 

Carlyie  translates  Goethe's  'Wilhelm  Meister"    .  1824 

f  13.  Historical  Survey.  A  few  remarks  wil!  make 
cle«r  tlie  bearings  of  these  events  upon  our  language.  When 
-Julius  Cxsar  arrived  in  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
:  Speaking  a  Celtic  di.ilect,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
md  to  a  Roman  province  under  Agricoia  gradually  in- 
tdnced  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  led  in  its  turn  to 
\  koovledge  of  Christianity.  After  the  Romans  withdrew 
1  the  island,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  English  invaders,  who 
Kinded  in  it  various  kingdoms,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
of  Kent.  Ecgberht's  acquisition  of  Northumberland  brought 
the  wliolc  of  England  under  one  ruler ;  whilst  the  mission 
of  $1.  Augustine  brought  in  Christianity  amongst  the  pagan 
English.  Ecgberht's  defeat  of  the  Danes  only  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle  of  two  centuries'.  Their  in- 
Caraons  still  continued,  so  that  in  855  they  spent  the  whole 

'  The  Danes,  b  small  nombcrs,  had  invmled  EngliDil"  evtn  earlier,  la 
767  uhI  S JI  ;  iee  Morris,  Eng.  AccidencE.  \  33. 
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winter  in  Kenl,  instead  of  retreating  homeward  for  that 
season,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.  The  peace  of  VVed- 
more  brought  with  it  some  cessation,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  we  find  them  again  aggressive,  until  a  Danish 
kingdom  was  at  last  established  under  Cnut.  Thus  we 
already  see  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  hision 
of  English  with  Latin  and  Scandinavian  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  whilst  a  few  terms  had  probably  been  borrowed 
from  the  vanquished  Brilons,  who  spoke  Celtic  dialects. 
Kdward  the  Confessor's  relations  with  Normandy  first  in- 
troduced a  slight  acquaintance  with  French,  and  the  battle 
of  Hastings  rendered  that  language  and  Latin  almost  para- 
mount for  a  time.  But  English  remained  so  much  the 
language  of  the  people  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  never 
lost,  and  on  one  solitary  occasion  Henry  III  actually  issued 
a  proclamation  in  the  native  language,  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
1258'.  Throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  Edward  I  all  the 
Statutes  and  Reports  of  cases  in  the  law-courts  were  in 
French  or  Latin ;  but  there  was  always  a  succession  of 
various  literary  works  in  English  ^,  The  wars  of  Edward  III 
brought  us  into  closer  relation  with  French  as  spoken  in 
France,  which  by  this  time  differed  considerably  from 
the  Anglo-French  into  which  the  original  Norman-French 
had  passed,  along  a  path  of  its  own.  Trevisa,  an  English 
writer  born  in  Cornwall,  records  the  interesting  fact  that,  in 
the  year  1385,  children  left  off  translating  Ladn  into  Anglo- 
French,  of  which  many  of  them  scarcely  knew  a  word,  and 
were  wisely  allowed  by  their  masters  to  express  themselves 

'  Edited  bjf  A.  J.  EUb.  in  the '  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.* 
Another  copy  of  it  'vm  edited  by  mjselr  for  tbe  tame  sodcty  in  tSSi. 

'  This  snccessioti  of  English  writings  maji  most  easily  be  seen  by 
consulting,  in  order,  the  Tour  fullowmg  wotke  in  the  Clarendon  Press 
Seric* :  »ii.  Sweet's  Anglo-Snion  Bender ;  ■  Specimens  of  English  from 
1150  to  1300,'  ed.  Morris;  'Specimens  of  English  from  lagS  to  1JQ3>* 
ed.  Morris  and  Skeat;  'SpedmeiiB  of  English  from  1394  to  I579.* 
ed.  SkcaL 
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t  their  native  tongue'.     Tliis  circumstance,  together  witli 

•  iienniited  tise  of  Ei^Hsh  in  the  law-courts,  marks  the 
period  when,  after  a  long  struggle,  English  had  completed 
iia  ascendancy  over  Anglo-French,  though  not  without 
rowing  from  llie  latter  a  large  number  of  words.  Down 
S  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  we  find  three  distinct 
tod  well-marked  literary  dialects  of  English,  the  Northern. 
Midland,  and  Southern ;  but  the  result  of  that  struggle  gave 
-.  lucendancy  to  the  Midland  dialect,  which  then  become 
e  sundard  literary  dialect  and  has  ever  since  so  remained. 
;  iiuroduction  of  printing  gradually  brought  about  an 
f  tnormous  difference  in  the  principle  of  spelling  words.  Before 
it  date,  none  but  phonetic  spelling  was  in  use,  every  word 
wing  written  as  pronounced  by  the  scribe,  and  sometimes 
iceording  to  a  rule  of  his  own,  thus  producing  considerable 
ety.  This  variety  was  gradually  lessened,  till  at  last  it 
me  unifonn  ;  but  this  gain  in  uniformity  to  the  eye  was 
Kcompanied  by  a  far  greater  loss,  viz.  the  absence  of 
:  truth  in  representing  the  sounds,  so  that  the  un- 
Fphonetic  and  indeed  unsystematic  spelling  of  modem  English 
is  truly  deplorable. 

§  14.  Hodem  Period.  The  discovery  of  America  gave 
an  enormous  impetus  to  foreign  commerce  and  travel,  not 
oolf  opening  out  a  new  world,  but  making  us  better 
acquainted  with  distant  regions  of  the  old  world  also. 
Tyndalc's  New  Testament  marks  the  period  of  a  great 
(Elbniiation  in  religion,  and  of  a  large  advance  towards 
I  of  thought.  The  teaching  of  Greek  had  much 
ifluence  upon  the  revival  of  '  classical '  learning.  The 
rriage  of  Henry  II  of  France  with  Catharine  de  Medici 
tde  Italian  popular  at  the  French  court;  whilst  Wyatt 
J  Surrey  again  introduced  among  us  the  study  of  Italian, 
tuch  had  fallen  into  neglect  since  the  days  of  Chaucer 

'  For  this  CDtiuns  pmuge,  see  'SpccimcDs  of  English,  1)98-1393, 

Ot  »ec  p.  31  of  the  pretent  volume. 
roc  I.  c 
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and  Lydgate '.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  agmnst  Spain 
induced  many  English  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries  against  the  Spaniards,  and  brought  us  into 
closer  contact  both  with  Dutch  and  Spanish;  llie  laiier 
also  became  partially  known  in  France  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  IV  {of  Navarre).  Our  sailors  frequently  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  besides  gain- 
ing words  from  the  new  lands  which  they  visited.  The 
influence  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1 6 1 1  and  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  requires  no  comment.  It  is  remarkable  that 
great  changes  in  English  pronunciation  seem  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  lime  of  the  Civil  War ' ;  but  some  obscurity 
still  rests  upon  this  difficult  subject.  In  1 730  a  national 
reproach  was  taken  away  by  the  tardy  confession  that  Eng- 
lish was  a  fit  language  in  which  lo  record  proceedings  at 
law.  The  victories  of  Clive  opened  up  lo  us  the  great 
resources  of  India;  and  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook 
largely  extended  both  our  geographical  knowledge  and  our 
territory.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  a1)  is  the 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language  among  Eng- 
lishmen down  to  18^4;  even  to  this  moment  the  marked 
neglect  of  German  in  our  English  schools  proves  an  amazing 
lackofwisdomon  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  Still  there 
has  been  a  great  advance  of  late  years  towards  a  more  general 
admission  of  its  value ;  and  this  hopeful  sign  of  progress 
bids  us  not  to  despair  of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  not  only 
German,  but  even  English  itself,  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  careful  and  scientific  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

'  These  anthon  were  itci)uaiDted  with  Italian  lileratore,  bnt  thejr  in- 
troduced inla  English  no  Ilalian  words. 

'  Some  vcrjr  impiprlant  chnuges  took  plnce  still  esiliei,  soon  after 
1500. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Native  element:  Dialects  of  Middle  English. 

§  16.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
test  whereby  words  of  native  English  origin  may  be  known 
from  others.  It  is  here  that  even  a  small  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  of  great  service.  With  all  our  word-borrowing, 
nearly  the  whole  framework  of  our  grammar  was  English 
at  the  beginning,  and  has  so  remained  ever  since.  Borrowed 
words  have  usually  been  made  to  conform  to  English  gram- 
mar, irrespective  of  their  source.  Thus  the  Latin  plural  of 
index  is  indices y  but  the  use  of  the  form  indices  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  English  plural  indexes  is  much  better, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  prevail.  For  a  list  of  pure  English 
words,  see  Morris,  English  Accidence,  §  31.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  here  that  all  the  commonest  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  adverbs  of  time  and  place  belong  to  this  class ;  all 
strong,  auxiliary,  and  defective  verbs;  all  pronouns  and 
demonstrative  adjectives ;  adjectives  that  form  their  degrees 
of  comparison  irregularly ;  most  substantives  ending  in  -doniy 
'hoody  and  'ship\  all  the  cardinal  numerals  except  million^ 
hiUian,  &c. ;  all  the  ordinal  numerals  except  second^  millionth^ 
hillionthy  &c.;  and  finally,  a  large  number  of  substantives 
expressing  the  most  homely,  familiar,  and  necessary  ideas. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  form  sentences  that  shall  contain  no  word 
that  is  not  purely  English;  see  e.g.  the  first  four  verses  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Pure  English 
wonb  are  often  characterised  by  strength,  pith,  and  brevity, 
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being  frequently  monosyllabic  \  They  form,  in  fact,  the 
backbone  of  the  language,  and  give  it  vitality.  Words  from 
other  languages  are  annexed  and,  as  it  were,  subjugated, 
being  usually  made  to  conform  to  the  native  words  in 
their  inflexions  and.  granmiatical  use^  This  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  case  of  borrowed  verbs,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Scandinavian  iake^  rtve,  thrive) 
invariably  form  the  past  tense  in  -^</,  -</,  or  -/.  Thus  the 
F.  claim  and  Lat.  adapt  make  the  past  tense  claim-ed^ 
adapt-ed)  and  the  verb  to  boycott  (see  sect.  6)  makes  the 
past  tense  boycott-ed, 

§  16.  By  way  of  further  example,  I  here  repeat  (but  in 
modem  spelling)  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  already 
given  at  p.  i,  and  print  in  italics  all  the  words  that  may  be 
considered  as  purely  English. 

*  Tut  (f)f  she^s  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him  : 
ril  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio  ;  when  the  priest 
Should  asfcy  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife. 

Aye,  by  Gog's  woufCs,  quoth  he,  and  swore  so  loud. 
That  all  a-mazed  the  priest  let  fall  his  book. 
And,  as  he  stoofd  again  to  take  //  up. 
This  mad-brained  bride-groom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest ; 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list.* 

This  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  when  the  force  of  the  passage  is  con- 
sidered. As  for  the  words  left  in  roman  type,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  fool,  sir,  are  French ;  priest  is  a  Latin  word 
(of  Greek  origin),  borrowed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period; 
aye,  take  (pt.  t.  took),  cuff,  are  Scandina\ian ;   a-mazed  is  a 

*  The  chief  exceptions  are  commonly  French ;  as  a/r,  hour ;  fruit, 
gratHf  grape ^  juice  ;  beast,  veiny  chair ,  fork^  dress ^  robe,  cap,  boot,  &c. 
Some  are  Scandinavian.    See  Morris,  £ng.  Accidence,  $  31. 

*  For  a  list  of  some  foreign  words  which  keep  their  original  plurals. 
Morris,  £ng.  Acddeooe,  (  84. 
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hybrid  word,  the  root  being  Scandinavian,  while  the  prefix  a- 
is  English;  Luccniio  is  an  Italian  name  of  Latin  origin, 
whilst  Katharine  was  formed  from  a  Greek  adjective. 

§  17.  Changes  in  pronunciation.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  above  passage  in  its  original  spelling,  and  the 
same  in  modem  English,  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  but  little 
trouble  to  any  one  who  tries  to  read  the  former.  But  there 
is  really  a  concealed  difference  between  the  two  of  the  most 
startling  character ;  one  which  hundreds  of  readers  would 
never  suspect,  and  which  many  who  are  ignorant  of  phonetics 
will  hardly  credit.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Ellis*  have  proved, 
past  all  controversy,  that  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  differed  so  widely  from  that  now  in  use, 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  could  now  be  heard,  would 
scarcely  receive  a  patient  hearing,  but  would  probably  be  at 
once  condemned  as  speaking  a  kind  of  foreign  language,  or, 
at  least,  a  kind  of  bad  broad  Scotch.  Such  is  the  prejudice 
due  to  mere  custom,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  hearers  would 
care  to  consider  the  question — is  our  modern  pronunciation, 
after  all,  a  real  improvement?  But  the  scientific  student  of 
language  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  difference  is  really  a 
source  of  trouble  to  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  so  modified  and 
altered  the  old  vowel-sounds,  that  modern  spelling,  as  com- 
|>ared  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  is  a  mere  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. The  vowel-sounds  expressed  by  our  written  symbols 
now  differ  from  those  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  however 
closely  they  once  agreed,  as  they  certainly  did,  with  the 
continental  system.  A  single  example  will  illustrate  this. 
We  now  pronounce  tea  so  as  to  rime  with  he^  we,  she; 
but  no  other  nation  ventures  on  a  pronunciation  so  extra- 
ordinary. The  F.  the'y  G.  and  Du.  thee,  Swed.  and  Dan.  te, 
are  all  alike  pronounced  as  an  E.  tay,  riming  with  day,  fayy 
gay.     It  is  not  long  ago  since  we  said  toy  ourselves ;   as  is 
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witnessed  by  the  fainous  lines  of  Pope^  I  have  frequently 
met  with  people  who  were  entirely  unaware  that  the  third 
line  of  Cowper's  poem  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  ending  in  sta, 
gives  a  perfect  rime  to  survey;  and  ihat  the  i 
elation  of  sea  (as  saji)  reappears  in  the  third  line  of  his  b; 
beginning  with  the  words — 


'God  I 


1  mysterious  way.' 


Sea,  in  fact,  was  in  Jliddle  English  spell  see,  and  was  pro- 
nounced with  tlie  ee  hke  a  in  Mary,  not  far  removed  from 
the  «  in  ihe  Dutch  see,  G.  See.  The  A.  S.  jrf',  though  dif- 
ferently spelt,  was  pronounced  just  the  same.  Whence  we 
deduce  the  peqilexing  result,  that  the  A.  S.  si£,  M.  E.'  see,  ex- 
pressed precisely  the  same  sound  by  different  symlxils;  whilst 
Tudor-Engiish  and  Modern  English  express,  on  the  contrary, 
different  sounds  by  the  same  spelling  sea.  This  ought  to  shew 
that  some  study  of  Middle-English  and  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
nunciation should  precede  all  our  attempts  to  trace  back- 
wards the  etymology  of  English  words;  otherwise  we,  literally, 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  we  know  wAai  word  it  is  that  we 
are  talking  about.  For  the  real  word  is,  of  course,  the  uttered 
sound,  not  the  WTitten  symbol  by  which  it  is  truly  (or  falsely) 
represented. 

5  IB.  Since,  however,  it  is  only  with  the  written  symbols 
lhat  I  can  easily  deal  in  a  book  like  the  present,  I  propose  to 
trace  chiefly  the  variations  in  spelling  from  time  to  lime;  and 
in  quoting  words  from  foreign  languages,  I  shall  quote  them 
as  they  are  written,  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  their 
pronunciation.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  clearly  understood, 
Lhat  the  difhculty  of  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  is  far 

'  '  Here  thuD,  great  Aiiaa,  wbom  Cbrre  realms  obey, 
Dosl  sometimts  counsel  tafcc — ind  sometimes  lea.' 

Rape  Bflhi  Lock,  fit.  8  (1711). 
'  A.  S.  =  Anglo-Saxon,  Ihe  dialed  of  Wesscx  liefore  the  Conquest. 
■  M.E.'Miiidle  Enel'^'i;  Irom  sboul  a.d.  1 100  to  150a. 
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greater  In  the  case  of  English  than  of  any  other  language, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.     Nearly  all  the  con- 
tinental   languages,  including    Latin — the    usual   Southern- 
English  pronunciation  of  which  is  simply  execrable — agree 
in  a  uniform  system  of  simple  vowels,  and  usually  employ 
the  sjinbols  a,  e,  i,  o,  w,  to  represent  (nearly)  the  sounds 
beard   in  E,  baa,  bait,  heel,  boal,  boot.     The  fact  that  o!d 
H       French  words  were  introduced  freely  and  in  great  number 
^^■inio  Middle  English  wilhoul  any  change  of  sprl/ing,  is  quite 
^^Benougb  to  shew  that  the  pronunciation  of  M.  £.  did  not 
^^^nDBlerially  differ  from  that  of  Anglo-French ;  for  the  spelling 
^^Tu  that  date  was  still    phonetic.     This  enables  us  to  say, 
^^T  definitely,  thai,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  symbols  a,  e,  i,  e,  u 
^V  bad  their  modern  (and  ancienl)  coniinenlal  values'. 

$  19.  Middle-Engliali  Towels.  The  student  who  has 
as  ycl  made  no  special  study  of  Middle  English  may,  at  any 
rale,  gain  some  clear  notion  of  it  by  making  this  his  starting- 
point.  That  is,  he  may  lake  the  words  baa,  bait,  htet,  boal, 
boot  as  mnemonics  for  remembering  the  sounds  indicated  by 
u  ;  and  he  should  at  once  learn  these  five  words  by 
|lk:art.  This  <A'ill  give  him  the  sounds  of  the  long  vowels ; 
tod  some  idea  of  the  short  ones  may  be  gained  by  an 
liliempt  to  shorten  these  sounds  resfiectively.  Thus  the 
U.  E.  ral,  but,  were  pronounced  like  caai,  boot,  bilt  with  the 
rowels  somewhat  shortened.  There  are  plenty  of  Northern 
iglishmen  who  pronounce  them  so  still ;  for  the  speech  of 
e  North  is  much  more  archaic,  in  many  respects,  than  the 
K  dipped,  affected,  and  finical  pronunciation  of  the  Soulh- 
r,  who  has  done  his  worst,  only  too  successfully,  in  his 
K«tietnpts  lo  ruin  our  pronunciation. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  will  be  manifest  ihat, 

•  It  1*  qoiW  certaio  thai  Cellic,  Englisb,  and  French  tcribes  all  ob- 
Mined  their  symbols  from  tbe  Latin  alphabet;  and  employed  them,  at 
■hi  finl,  with  nearly  the  same  powers.    Onr  inmloi  posiiioo  bai  altered 
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if  we  wish  lo  choose  good  symbols  for  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds,  and  especially  if  we  wish  ihcm  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  understood  by  foreigners,  such  symbols  as  at,  tr, 
oa,  00  (in  liai'l,  led,  loal,  loot)  are  the  worst  possible  to  take. 
It  is  owing  to  this  con^deration  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  founded 
the  alphabet  which  he  calls  patxotypt,  upon  tiie  old^  or 
foreign  values  of  the  vowel-s)Tnbol3 ;  and  Mr.  Sweet  has 
similarly  constructed  the  alphabet  which  he  calls  Romic*. 
As  the  subject  presents  some  difficuliy,  1  shall  not  now 
ftirther  pursue  it ;  but  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  he  will 
never  clearly  understand  what  Middle  English  wag  like, 
unless  he  will  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  passages 
of  Chaucer  with  attention.  If  he  will  do  this,  he  will  find 
llie  selections  in  (he  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  great  use. 
The  best  and  clearest  explanation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Chaucer's  English  is  that  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  will  be  rDun<l 
near  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  to  my  edition  of 
Chaucer's  '  Man  of  Law's  Tale.' 

§  20.  Chaucer's  spelling.  Midland  Dialect.  In  order 
to  exemplify  the  spelling  of  Chaucer's  lime,  consider  the 
following  passage  from  the  Man  of  Law's  Talc,  lines  aSi- 
187. 

'Alias!  vn-to  the  Barbrc  nacioun 
1  moste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  wille ;  I 

But  Crist,  thai  slarf  for  our  sauacioun,  I 

So  yeue  me  grace,  his  hcstes  to  fulfille ;  I 

I,  wrecche  womcnan,  no  fors  though  I  spille.  ' 

Womraen  ar  born  10  thraldom  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  vndcr  mannes  gouemance.' 
In  modern  English  this  wotdd  be  spelt  as  follows  : — 

'Alas  I  unto  the  Barbar'  nation 
I  musi  go,  since  that  it  is  yoiu"  wilt ; 

■  Fi^ae-lypt,  j.  c.  old  type,  old  lyiDbol.  See  EIUs'e  EuIt  English 
Pronnnclatioii. 

*  Ramie,  i.e.  accordiDg  with  the  Raman  nlue 
Swcel's  Hsndbook  of  Phonctick 
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Bat  Christ,  that  starved '  for  our  salvation, 
So  give  me  grace  ^  his  hests  to  fulfil ; 
1,  wretch'  woman,  no  force*  though  I  spill'; 
Women  are  bom  to  thraldom  and  penance, 
And  to  be  under  man's  governance.' 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  one  of  two  alter- 
natives must  be  true.  Either  Chaucer  had  no  ear  for 
melody,  and  wrote  very  bad  poetry;  or  else  his  English 
must  have  materially  differed  in  accent  and  pronunciation 
from  that  now  in  use.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  not 
found  to  be  true.  A  careful  examination  of  Chaucer's  metre 
shews  that  he  had  an  unusually  delicate  ear  for  melody,  and 
that  his  versification  exhibits  surprising  regularity.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  poetry,  at  least,  was  then 
pronounced  with  an  utterance  more  deliberate  and  measured 
than  we  should  now  use.  The  word  na-ci-oun  had  three 
fiill  syllables,  and  sa-va-ct-oun  had  four.  But  the  most 
remarkable  points  are  (i)  that  the  old  plural  in  -es  (now  -s) 
formed  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  the  dissyllabic  hest-es\  (2) 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  genitive  singular,  as  mann-es ; 
and  (3)  that  in  many  instances  the  final  -e  also  formed  a 
distinct  and  separate  syllable.  Hence  there  are  two  syllables 
in  mosUey  will-e^  wrtcch-e^  spill-e]  three  syllables  xxiful-filUe, 
pen-drt'ce]  and  four  in  gdv-er-ndn-ce.  Observe  also  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllables  of  nd-ci-oiin,  sa-vd- 
a'-o^n;  and  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  gdv-er-ndn-ce. 
Lastly,  note  that  the  accent  olpen-dn-ce  was,  at  that  date,  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  word,  not  (as  now)  at  the  beginning  •. 
If  the  reader  will  now  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  above 
passage  aloud  rather   slowly,  at  the  same  time  bearing,  in 

*  Died.  •  I.  e.  may  He  give  me  such  grace. 
»  Wretched.                         *  It  is  no  matter.  *  Perish. 

•  English  has  a  way  of  throwing  back  the  accent  nearer  the  beginning 
of  the  word.  Thus  the  Ital.  baicdne  has  actually,  in  modern  English, 
become  bdlcony^  though  first  introduced  as  balc6ny.  We  even  have  dntic 
tf  a  TariaDt  of  antique  \  and  August  as  well  as  august. 
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mind  the  above  hints,  he  will,  even  with  the  modern  (very 
wretched)  pronunciation,  gain  a  faint  notion  of  its  melody. 

§  21.  Another  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  passage, 
by  printing  it  so  as  to  shew,  by  the  use  of  italics,  the  words  of 
native  origin.  With  this  understanding,  it  appears  as 
follows : — 

'  Alias  !  vn-to  the  Barbre  nacioun 
/  moste  gOHy  sin  that  it  is  your  wille ; 
But  Crist,  thcU  star/ for  our  sauacioun. 
So  yeue  me  grace,  his  hestes  to  fulfille; 
ly  wrecche  womman^  no  fors  though  I  sfdlle; 
Wommen  or  bom  to  Xhr^X-dom  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  vnder  mannes  gouemance.' 

Here  once  more  there  is  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  true 
English  words,  which  may  be  thus  grammatically  distributed. 
Definite  article:  the.  Pronouns:  /,  me^  it^  his;  our^ your\ 
that y  no.  Substantives:  wille,  womman\  genitive,  mannes \ 
plural,  hestesy  wommen.  Adjective :  wrecche.  Auxiliary  and 
anomalous  verbs :  mosle ;  ben^  is,  ar.  Strong  verbs :  star/^ 
yeue,  born.  Weak  verbs:  gon,  fulfille,  spille.  Adverb:  so. 
Prepositions :  unto,  for,  to,  under.  Conjunctions :  sin,  that, 
but,  though,  and.  Of  the  remaining  words,  one  is  of  hybrid 
formation,  \iz.  thrai-dom ;  its  first  syllable  is  Scandinavian, 
but  the  suffix  is  English.  Barbre  and  Crist  are  French 
si>ellings  of  \^*ords  which  are  ultimately  Greek.  The  re- 
maining worIs  are  all  French;  nacioun,  savacioun, grace, fors, 
penance^  gcrcrnance^  being  substantives,  while  alias  /  is  an 
interjection.  All  these  French  words  are  of  Latin  origin. 
The  remarks  in  §  15  lead  us  to  expect,  in  general,  that 
words  of  foreign  origin  are  likely  to  be  substantives,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  or  weak  verbs.  We  may  indeed  go  a  litde  further, 
and  ex|xvi  the  weak  verbs  to  be  of  Scandinanan,  French,  or 
Latin  origin ;  whilst  words  from  remoter  languages  are  com- 
monly mere  names,  that  is,  nouns  substantive. 
§  82.  Changes  in  spelling.    As  regards  the  spelling  of 
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ibe  English  words  in  lliis  passage,  we  may  first  remark  that 
ihc  use  of  V  for  inilial  u  in  vn-to,  ritder,  has  merely  a  sorl  of 
orniniental  value,  and  is  not  olhemiee  significant.  It  lasted 
for  many  centuries ;  indeed,  we  have  already  seen  the 
spelling  vp  for  up  (twice)  in  the  extract  from  Shakespeare 
on  p.  I.  This  use  is  nut  Tound  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  MSS. 
of  vbich  have  the  same  spellings  of  un-lo,  under,  up,  as  we  use 
now.  The  word  moste  is  not  only  dissyllabic  (as  already 
noted),  but  is  remarkable  for  having  the  o  long.  The  A.  S. 
word  was  mfsk  (=  most-e),  also  dissyllabic,  where  the  accent 
denotes  llie  length  of  the  vowel.  We  thus  see  the  words 
histoiy  clearly  enough.  It  was  at  first  nidsk,  the  past  tense 
of  an  obsolete  present  mil;  but  the  present  being  lost,  the 
same  form  was  used  for  both  present  and  past.  Then  the 
L  fiiul  t  dropped  off,  giving  most,  riming  with  host;  next  the 
I  towel-sound  altered  till  it  rimed  with  roost;  after  which, 
I  the  ^-owel-soimd  was  shortened,  and  altered  in  character  by 
whai  Mr.  Sweet  calls  '  unrountling,'  till  it  rimed  with  rial,  as 
at  present.  These  changes  were  slow  and  regular,  and  can  be 
expUincd  by  analogy  with  other  words.  This  is  indeed  the 
chief  object  of  this  present  work,  viz.  to  exhibit  so  many 
ejomplcs  of  regular  changes  in  the  vowel-sounds  as  to  enable 
tbc  Btudcnt  iQ  observe  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  for  himself, 
or  at  least  to  understand  them  clearly.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  comparative  lateness  of  the 
dteccwcry  of  priming  was  in  one  respect  a  great  gain,  since 
•re  now  have  an  abundance  of  MSS.  written  before  that  date, 
ia  which  the  spelling  was  free  and  phonetic.  In  fact,  the 
Englishman  who  hastily  rushes  to  the  silly  conclusion  that 
Cbiuccr's  MSS.  are  remarkable  for  their  '  bad  spelling '  will 
tome  day  discover,  if  he  cares  to  take  the  pains  and  happens 
to  be  open  to  conviction ',  that  the  spelling  of  the  thirteenth 
and  foiuieenib  centuries  is,  in  general,  fairly  good.  As  a 
'  Our  *et]r  famlUuiiy  witb  modem  Engtbh  1»  a  source  of  much  foolish 
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gwdc  to  the  sounds  of  words,  it  is  vasily  superior  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  utterly  untnistworLhy  as  indicating 
the  sounds  which  the  symbols  mean.  It  is  not  for  ns 
moderns  to  talk  of '  bad  spelling.' 

§  23.  The  fact  that  wUl-e  is,  in  Chaucer,  dissyllabic,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  A.  S.  wiUa  was  the  same.  Here 
again,  the  wofd's  history  is  easy.  The  A.  S.  form  was 
witl-a ;  ihc  final  a  was  weakened  or  dulled  into  an  obscure 
sound  denoted  by  a  final  -t;  after  which  this  light  sj-Uabic 
dropped  off,  giving  the  modem  will;  just  as  the  A.  S. 
spill-/:  is  now  ipill.  The  word  siarf  is  interesting  gram- 
matically. The  H.  E.  infinitive  slerven  (usually  written 
sleruftt ')  meant  to  die.  The  verb  was  a  strong  one,  forming 
its  past  tense  as  sfar/,  and  its  past  participle  as  storven  or 
y-slorvcn  (written  slcruen,  y-slorutn),  often  shortened  to 
slorv-e  or  y-storv-e  by  dropping  the  final  n.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  true  past  tense  and  past  participle  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  s/rmen  became  the  modern  weak  starve,  pi.  t.  and 
pp,  starved.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  was  narrowed,  so  ihal  it  no  longer  means  lo  die  in  any 
manner,  but  only  (o  die  by  famine;  or  more  frequently  takes 
the  causal  sense, /t>  make  to  die  6y /amine.  These  curious 
changes  in  ihe  form  and  sense  of  words  are  full  of  interest 
to  Ihe  student  of  language.  Of  the  remaining  words  in  this 
passage,  1  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

§  34.  The  three  m&in  Dialects.  In  the  Oiirtecnth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  fifleenlh 
century,  there  were  three  distinct  literary  dialects,  the  North- 
ern, Midland,  and  Southern.  Roughly  speaking,  ihe  Num- 
ber and  the  Thames  formed  a  part  of  the  boundary-lines 
bet\¥een  them.  The  Northern  dialect  occupied  ilic  land  to 
the  north  of  the  Humber,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
Scotland,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  of  which 

*  The  sjmbul  u  is  Knmded  u  v  when  ■  vowct  sacceeils  it. 
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town  John  Barbour,  author  of  the  poem  of  ■  The  Bruce,'  was 

%  native.     The  Souihem  dialect  occupied  the  country  to  the 

south  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Midland  dialect,  the  district 

between  the  other  two '.    These  are  only  the  main  divisions  ; 

wb-dialects    arc  found  which  frequently  combine  some  of 

^tbc  characteristics  of  two  of  the  above  dialects.    The  Mid- 

1  district  contained  the  very  important  city  of  London, 

Ibtiih  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames ;   and  Chaucer,  as 

Fb  Londoner,  employed  this  dialect.     It   is  a  curious  reflec- 

Irtioii  that,  if  London  had  been  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 

liliver*,  the  speech  of  the  British  empire  and  of  the  greater 

I  part  of  Noriii  America   would   probably  have  been  very 

f  dtffcTcnl  from   what  it  is.    It  might  have  abounded  with 

Southern  forms,  and  wc  might  all  have  been  saying  vox  for 

f»x;    as  indeed,  curiously  enough,  we  actually  say  vixtn 

instead  oifi.xin. 

$  2S.  The  SoQtheni  Dialect.  By  way  of  exemplifying 
this  Southern  dialect,  and  illustrating  the  whole  question  of 
dialects  still  further,  I  now  quote  a  part  of  the  famous  pas- 
sage from  the  transladon  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  made 
bj  John  of  Trcv-isa,  a  Cornishman,  in  1387'. 

'As  hyt  ys  yknowe  houj*  mcny  maner  people  bu}>*  in  ^is 
ylond,  ^r  bu)*  also  of  so  ineny  people  longages  and  tongcs  ; 
nu^lcs  Walschmci)  and  Scotles,  [>a<  buj)  nD;t  ymeiled  wi|i 
O^  nacioDS,  holde])  wel  nyj  here  furste  longage  and  speche, 
bote-Kf'  Scoties,  (at  were  som  tyme  confederal  and  woncde 

'  fra  moFe  exact  informnlioa,  ste  Specimens  of  English,  ed.  Morris 
mrl  Skeat ;  inlrod.  sect.  6. 

*  Tliis  ^opposition  is  merely  nuAe  for  the  sake  of  illustmlian,  Fntcli- 
taSXj.  it  1>  abmiil.  No  sane  men  would  have  placed  a  lawn  on  ibe  less 
um»tnlent  side  of  a  river. 

'  Sec  Morris  i»nJ  Skeat. '  Specimens  of  English.'  pt,  ii.  p.  140.  The 
iKe  ihews  Ibat  Trtvisa  was  preciiely  Chancer's  conlempoiary.  In 
tnnalBttng  from  Higijen,  he  adds  several  lemarks  or  his  own. 

'  The  symbol  )  feicepl  when  initial)  indicates  a  gulluial  sound,  and 
■  Doir  writlea  gk,  Ihoo^h  the  Ime  sound  is  lost.  As  an  initial  leltei,  it 
Beu(/;  xln^  itf^yt/. 

'  The  xpaboXfi  is  oow  lUppUiDted  by  th ;  read  bulh,  tiii. 


wift  Jie  Pictes,  drawe  somwhat  after  here  speche.  Bole  f>e 
Flemmynges,  fiat  woncfi  in  pe  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbefi  yleft 
here  strange  speche,  and  speke)>  Saxoalych  ynow.  Also  Eng- 
lysch  men,  |>eyj  hy  hadde  fram  )«  begynnyng  }tte  maner  speche, 
Souf^ron,  Norjieron,  and  Myddel  speche  (in  |«  myddcl  of  ^ 
lond)  as  hy  come  of  Jire  tnaner  people  of  Gennania ;  nofwles, 
by  comtnyxstion  and  niellyng,  furst  wifi  Danes  and  afterward 
wi[i  Normans,  in  menye  [>e  contra y-longage  ys  apeyred,  and 
aom  vse(i  strange  wlaffyng,  chyteryng,  hanyng  and  gairyng, 
grisbittyng. 

pis  apeyiyng  of  y^  bur|>-tonge  ys  by-cause  of  iwey  [>inges  :— 
on  ys,  (or  chyldern  in  scole,  ajenes'  |>e  vsage  and  manere 
of  al  o[ier  nacions,  hu[>  compelled  for  to  leue  here  oune 
longage,  and  for  to  construe  here  lessons  and  here  |)ingcs  a 
Freynsch,  and  habbe|>,  sujiihe  }ie  Nonnans  come  furst  in-to 
Engelond.  Also,  gentil-men  children  bufi  yiaujt  for  to  speke 
Freynsch  fram  lyme  fet  a  bu))  yrokked  in  here  cradel,  and 
conne^  speke  andplaj'e  wi^a  child  hysbrouch  ;  and  opjondysch 
men  woi  lykne  ham-sylf  to  gentil-men,  and  fondeji  wif  gret 
bysynes  for  to  speke  Freynsch,  fw  to  be  more  ytold  of.' 

5  86.  In  modem  English,  this  will  mn  as  follows  ;— 

'As  it  is  known  how  many  manner  (of)  people  be  i 
island',  there  be  also,  of  so  many  people,  languages  and  tongues, 
None-the-less,  Welshmen  and  Scots,  that  be  not  mixed'  with 
other  nations,  hold  [i.  e.  preserve]  well  nigh  their  *  first  language 
and  speech,  but-if  [i.  e.  except  that  the]  Scots,  that  were  (at) 
some  time  confederate  and  dwelt"  with  the  Picts,  draw  somewhat 
after  their  speech.  But  the  Flemings,  that  dwell*  in  the  west 
side  of  Wales",  have  left  their  strange  speech,  and  speak  Saxon-ly 

*  Here  }  bcgixK  tbe  main  pari  of  the  word,  a-  bring  a  mere  prc&c   \ 
therefore  repitsenis^.     Read  a-ymei. 

'  The  modem  s  in  island  is  due  to  confnuon  with  F.  istt.    TIm 
spelling  Is  rather  i-land;  »>  that  TrevUn's /iwii/  b  well  eaoti{^ 
'  Lit.  •melled,'  of  meddled. 

*  Mm  for  their  is  Sonthem ;  frooi  A-  S.  him,  of  tliem,  gca.  pL  4 
M  be. 

'  From  A.  S.  vunian,  to  dwell :  the  pp.  vmnsd  is  the  M.  E.  « 
mod.  E.  own/. 

*  This  is  an  intcraling  notice  of  the  colon;  of  Flemidt  « 
Wftlo. 
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^^■enough.  Also  Englishmen,  though  they'  had  from  the  begin- 
H^^ning  three  manners  (oQ  speech,  Southern,  Northern,  and 
III  Middle-speech  (in  the  middle  of  the  land),  as  Ihey  came  of 
three  manners  (oO  people  of  Germany— none-ihe-less,  by  coin- 
mixlure  and  minghng,  first  with  Danes  and  aflerwaid  with 
Normans,  in  many  (of  them)  the  country -language  is  impaired  ' ; 
and  some  use  strange  habbUng,  chattering,  growling  and  snarl- 
tug,  (and)  gnashing  (of  teeth).  This  impairing  of  the  blrth- 
longue  is  because  of  two  things  : — one  is,  for  (i.  e.  because) 
childiea  in  school,  against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other 
nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for 
to  construe  their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  have 
(done  so),  since  the  Normans  came  first  into  England.  Also, 
gentlemen's  children  be  taught  for  to  speak  French  from  (the) 
time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  can  speak  and 
play  with  a  child's*  brooch  ;  and  uplandish  men*  will  (i.e. 
desire  to)  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and  try"  with  great 
business  (i.e.  diligence)  for  to  speak  French,  for  to  be  more 
told  of  (i.e.  held  in  higher  estimation).' 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  also  of  such  importance 
thai  I  here  subjoin  the  general  sense  of  it  in  modern 
English  *. 

'  This  predilection  for  French  was  common  before  the  first 
pestilence  of  1549,  but  was  afterwards  somewhat  changed.  For 
John  Cornwall,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed  the  mode  of 
teaclilng  in  his  grammar-school,  and  substituted  English  for 
French  construing  ;  and  Richard  Pencrich  leaml  that  kind  of 
teaiching  from  him,  and  other  men  from  Pencrich  ;  so  that  now, 
„  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  13S5,  in  all  the  gram  mar- schools  of 

•-.^n^and,  the  children  leave  French  and  construe  and  leurn  in 
English,  whereby  they  have  an  advantage  in  one  way  and  a 
Mlvantage  in  another.    The  advantage  is,  that  they  learn 

*  A.  &  */.  hig.  they ;  pi.  of  hi,  he. 

*  A'Prirai  snd  im-faired  mtiely  differ  in  the  prdti. 

*  Llt.fAiitf  Au.vbicbisaiiiilioinnol  fomid  eailier  than  the  twelfth 
The  A.  S.  ii  cildis,  mod.  E.  ekild's. 

*  Le-  ooantry  people. 
■  A.  S,  fandian,  to  endeavoor,  try ;  orig.  to  try  lo  find,  as  it  Is  >  de- 

■K  iitjSMdiiH,  to  fitid. 

*  For  (he  original,  see  Specimens  of  Engliifa,  1198-1393,  p.  141. 
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their  grammar  in  less  time  than  they  used  to  do;  the  disad- 
vantage, that  now  children  from  the  grammar- school  know  no 
more  French  than  does  their  left  heel,  which  is  a  loss  to  them  if 
they  liave  to  cross  the  sea  and  travel  in  sirange  lands,  and  in 
many  other  cases.  Moreover  gentlemen  have  now  much  left  off 
teaching  their  children  French  . . .  Also,  as  regards  the  afore- 
said Saxon  tongue  that  is  divided  into  three  and  has  remained 
here  and  there  with  a  few  country  people ',  it  is  a  great  wonder  ; 
for  men  of  the  east  agree  more  in  pronunciation  with  men  of  the 
west,  being  as  it  were  under  the  same  part  of  heaven',  ihanmen 
of  the  north  with  men  of  the  south.  Hence  it  is  that  ihe 
Mercians,  that  are  men  of  the  Middle  of  England,  being  as  it 
were  partners  with  ihc  extremities,  belter  understand  the  side- 
languages.  Northern  and  Southern,  than  Northern  and  Southern 
understand  each  other.  All  the  language  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  especially  at  York,  is  so  sharp,  slitting,  grating,  and 
unshapen,  that  we  Southerners  can  scarcely  understand  that 
language '.  I  believe  it  is  because  they  arc  nigh  to  strangers 
and  aliens  that  speak  strangely,  and  also  because  the  kings  of 
England  always  dwell  far  from  that  country.  For  they  turn 
rather  towards  the  South  country ;  and,  if  they  go  northwards, 
go  with  a  great  army.  The  reasons  why  they  live  more  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  may  be,  that  there  is  better  comland 
there,  and  more  people  \  also  nobler  cities,  and  more  profitable 

5  27.  Tliis  passage  contains  many  points  of  interest.  By 
Welshmen  and  Scots,  Trevisa  means,  of  course,  those  who 
retained  the  old  Celtic  dialecls.  The  remark  that  English- 
men came  of  three  kinds  of  people  of  Teutonic  race,  may  be 
true.  In  the  North,  the  Angles  prevailed  ;  in  the  Midland 
districl,  the  Angles  and  Saxons ' ;  in  the  South,  Uic  Saxons 
and  Jutes.    There  were  also  certainly  a  considerable  number 

'  Thii  statement  is  Higden't ;  it  is  certainly  loo  strongly  put. 

■  I.  e.  nQiier  the  mme  puallcl  of  Ucilnde. 

'  This  is  Trrvisa's  own  stntcmcnl ;  men  dislike  any  Jialci;l  that  ii 
QofiuniUai  lo  their  own  eara. 

'  Or,  possibly,  ihe  Frisians ;  we  shonid  then  have  three  chief  rocei. 
Angles,  FrisiiDs,  vid  SajioM,  the  Jntca  being  limited  to  Kent  and  the 
ble  of  Wight. 
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of  Frisians,  but  it  is  hard  to*  say  in  what  part  ihey  weie 
^located;  they  were  probably  distributed  o\-er  the  Midland 
I  Southern  rallier  than  the  Northern  part  of  ihe  island. 
a  abo  distinctly  recognises  ihe  mixlure  of  English  with 
Lodinaviaii  and  French,  and  bears  witness  lo  the  great, 
Mt  unsuccessful,  efforts  made  to  replace  English  by  French; 
e  latter  bdng  in  especial  favour  with  the  upper  classes'.  K% 
s  the  linguistic  points  of  the  passage  itself,  it  may  first 
;  remarked  that  the  grammatical  inflexions  in  Southern 
e  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than  in  the 
Midland,  whilst  in  the  Northern  dialect,  on  the  contrary, 
icy  are  fewer  and  simpler.  In  this  respect,  modern  English 
;  of  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  manner, 
i&l  cbarac (eristics  of  the  Southern  dialecis  are  the  use 
of  bn^,  a  variety  of  bilh,  i,  e.  be ;  the  use  of  the  sufBx  -eth  {-(^) 
ID  the  plural  of  tlie  present  indicative,  as  in  holdep,  wonep, 
ltitili*l> ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  prefix^y-  before  past  participles, 
at  iu  y-knatvt,  y-melM^,  etc.  We  should  also  notice  the 
nse  of  fy  (A.  S.  hSg)  as  the  plural  of  he,  where  modem  English 
«mploy«  the  Northern  Ihty,  which  is  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; 
0  ihe  curious  use  of  a,  once  with  the  sense  of '  in,'  as  in  a 
Wrfpueh,  and  once  with  ihe  sense  of  '  they,'  as  in  pal  a  Imp 
trokktd.  One  more  remark  of  great  importance  may  be 
:  here,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Southern  dialect  which  agrees 
:  closely  than  either  of  (he  others  with  what  is  called 
PAnglo-Saxon.  Turning  (o  the  consideration  of  the  vocabu- 
Ury,  we  notice  that  the  French  words  in  this  passage  are 
rather  numerous,  viz.  mancr,  people,  hngage,  y-melied  (where 
U»c  prefix  _y-  is  the  A.  %.gt^,  nacioits,  strange,  mell-yng  (with  an 

'  Anglo-French  was  the  court -languBge.  1  suppose  that,  even  down 
toDOulf  theendof  Utcronitcentbceiitaiy,  msnyof  IticDobles  babitually 
({nke  octhing  else. 

'  The  Midland  dialect  sometimes  employs  this  prefix,  and  sc 
Aopi  it.  The  Noitlieni  dialect,  like  modem  Engli^.  drops  it 
Bmi  IB  BamEt'i  (modem)  Dorsetshire  poeus,  we  lind  a-zinl 
{yLt^ji-ttnl),a-gotuioigoni. 

TOt-  I.  D 
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E,  suffix),  cottlray,  apeyr-id,  aptyr-yng  (both  with  E.  suffixes), 
vs-tlh  (with  E.  suffix),  cajise,  vsage,  iessims,  gmlil,  hrouch.  As 
Trevisa  is  translating  from  the  Latin,  he  keeps  several  of  the 
Latin  words  of  his  original ;  these  are  con/edrrat,  cammyx- 
slioun,  scale,  compfUed,  construe;  see  the  original  Latin  in 
the  note  to  Specimens  of  English,  p.  344.  The  word  rokked 
is  Scandinavian.  Cradel  is  found  in  A.  S.  as  cradol,  but  is 
proliably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  remaining  words  are  English. 
§  28.  The  Northern  Dialect,  It  has  just  been  remarked 
that  the  Northern  dialect  dispenses  with  inflexional  suffixes 
more  than  either  of  the  others.  This  it  did  at  so  early  a 
period  that  poems  in  this  dialect  often  present  a  curiously 
modem  appearance,  and  would  do  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  introduction  of  Scandinavian 
words,  many  of  which  are  now  obsolete  in  our  modern 
literary  language.  In  other  words,  the  diffi^rence  between  the 
Northern  English  of  the  Middle  period  and  the  English  of 
the  present  day  lies  rather  in  the  vocabulary  and  in  the 
pronunciation  than  in  the  grammar.  Barbour's  Brace  is  as 
old  as  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  but  has  a  more  modem  ap- 
pearance '.  By  way  of  exhibiting  a  short  specimen  of  the 
Northern  dialect,  I  here  quote  Hampole's  description  of 
heaven,  written  about  1340'. 


'Alle  ma 
Thare  e 
Thare  c 
Thare  e 
Thare  e 
Thare  e; 
Thare  e 
Thare  e 


er  of  ioyes  er  in  thai  stede, 
ay  lyfe  with-outen  dede  ; 
yhowthe  ay  wlih-outen  elde, 
alkyn  welth  ay  10  welde  ; 
rest  ay,  with-outen  trauayle  ; 
alle  gudes  that  neuer  sal  fayle ; 
pesc  ay,  with-outen  stryf; 
alle  manere  of  lykyng  of  lyfe ; 


'  Jt  wu  wriuen  io  1375.  Unladtilj,  the  MSS.  nre  b  ceotnr;  '•'er: 
but  (his  is  not  ihe  real  cause  of  the  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe 
extiacl  froni  Trcviw  bos  a  more  arcbaic  appearance.  Bud  thi>  may  be 
taken  ai  a  general  rule.  Tbat  ii.  NcHlbem  poems  look  later,  and 
SontheiD  mitings  earlier,  than  they  realty  are. 

*  See  Specimeni  of  Eoglish,  "9S-I393,p,  114. 
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Thftre  es,  with-outen  tnyrknes,  Jyght  ; 
Thare  cs  ay  day  and  neuer  nyght  ; 
Thara  es  ay  somer  fulle  bryghi  to  se, 
And  neiier  mare  wynter  in  thai  conire.' 
Here   it   shouJd  be  jjarticularly  noted    that   the   scribe's 
s  somewhat  faulty';  he  probably  added  a  final  e  to 
my  words  from  habit,  but  they  are  not  la  be  pronounced,  so 
t  ly/e,  in  I.  8,  is  a  mere  monosyllable,  and  rimes  with  the 
word  ttryf,  which  is  correctly  written.     In  modem  English, 
tlie  passage  is  as  follows : — 

'AH  manner  of  joys  arc  in  that  stead  ; 
There  is  aye  life  wilhout(en)  death'; 
There  is  youth  ay  withoul(en)  eld', 
There  is  all-kind  wealth  aye  to  wield. 
I  There  is  rest  aye,  without  travail ; 
■  There  is  all  goods  that  never  shall  fail; 
^There  is  peace  aye,  withomfen)  strife; 
(There  is  all  manner  of  liking'  of  life; 
i,  without(en)  murkness*,  light; 
s  aye  day  and  never  night. 
B  is  aye  summer  full  bright  to  see, 
And  nevermore  winter  in  that  countr^,* 

*  I  Mibjoia  ■  more  phoDctic  spelliag  of  the  >bore  pnsuge  : — 

Al  mwieT  of  ioys  er  in  that  iled, 

TTmt  es  sy  lyf  with-outen  (led  ; 

Thai  ei  youth  ay  with-outen  eld, 

Thar  es  ^Ikin  welth  ay  to  weld. 

Thai  ei  lesl  ay,  with-onten  liauait ; 

Tbar  cs  il  gads  that  neuei  ml  fail; 

Thai  es  pees  ay,  with-onlen  sttyf; 

Thar  et  al  maner  of  lyking  of  lyf; 

Thar  es,  witb-outea  mirlmei,  lyght; 

Thar  ea  ay  day  and  neuer  nyght ; 

Thar  es  »y  somer  fnl  bryght  to  se, 

And  DcDci  mat  winter  in  that  contr^. 
*  Dtd  is  still  a  provincial  English  form  of  dcalh  ;  it  answers 
^  ^&0  ijUaJh),  but  to  the  Dan.  and  Swed.  diid. 
^  £U,  old  age.  nscd  by  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 
re;  lytiig of  lyfi,  pleaanre  in  life. 

"1  UK  the  adj.  murky,  and  the  sb.  murti-n, 
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The  great  characteristic  of  this  dialect  is  the  absence  of 
final  e  as  an  inflexion  in  the  spoken  language,  at  least 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  words  which  exhibit  the 
final  e  should  rather  have  been  written  Al,  sled,  Thar,  ly/, 
ded,  youth,  eld,  weld.,  trauayl^fayl,  pees,  nianer,  lyftful,  mar. 
A  characteristic  form  is  ial,  for  shall;  this  is  never  found 
except  in  Northern  works.  Another  characteristic  mark  of 
tills  dialect  is  the  use  of  a  for  long  o,  as  in  mar,  more.  As 
regards  the  grammar,  there  is  little  to  call  for  remark  beyond 
the  use  of  es  (is)  for  er  (are)  before  aUe  gudes ;  this  is  really 
due  to  the  use  of  (he  preceding  word  Thare  (there),  just  as 
Shakespeare  has,  '  There  is  no  more  such  masters,'  Cym- 
beline,  iv.  z.  371 ;  see  Abbott's  Shakesp.  Gram.  3rd  ed. 
§  335-  -As  regards  the  vocabulary,  the  French  words  are 
maner,  I'oyes,  Irauayle,  /ayle,  pcse,  conirt,  all  of  which  are 
of  Latin  origin.  ■S'/rj/  (O.  Fr.  eitrif)  is  a  French  form 
of  a  Scandinavian  word  (Icel.  slii3\.  The  forms  er  (are),  « 
(is),  dede  (death),  ay  (aye),  sal  (shall),  are  specifically  Anglian 
or  Scandinavian,  as  distinct  from  Anglo-Saxon.  The  rest 
are  ordinary  English. 

§  as.  East-Uidluid  Dialect  of  Robert  of  Bronne. 
Now  that  the  three  main  dialects  have  been  thus  illustrated, 
it  is  worth  while  to  add  one  more  example,  which  in  some 
respects  comes  even  nearer  to  nwdern  English  than  does 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  though  written  before  he  was 
born.  We  have  already  seen  that  modern  English  belongs  to 
the  Midland  dialect,  and  has  a  somewhat  closer  affinity  with 
Northern  than  Southern.  We  find,  further,  lliat  it  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  dialect  employed  by  Robert  Mannyng, 
of  Brunne  (Bourn),  in  Lincolnshire,  who  translated  William 
of  Wadyngion's  'Le  Manuel  des  Pechiea"  into  English  in 
>303.  witii  the  title  of  "Handiyng  Synne'.'  He  tells  a  story 
about  Pers  (or  Piers)  the  usurer,  who  never  gave  away 


*  Sec  Spedmetu  of  Enstiiti,  1198-1393,7. 
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anjrthing  in  charity.  One  day  he  was  standing  near  his 
door,  when  an  ass  came  to  it,  laden  with  loaves  of  bread. 
At  the  same  time  a  beggar  approached  him : — 

'He  sagh  Pers  com6*  ther-with-al ; 
The  porg'  thoght,  now  ask  I  shal. 
"I  ask  thee  sum  good,  pur  charite^ 
Pers,  yif  thy  willg  be." 
Pers  stood  and  loked  on  him 
Felunlich',  with  y-en*  grim. 
He  stoup^d  down  to  seke  a  stoon. 
But,  as  hap  was,  than  fond  he  noon^ 
For  the  stoon  he  took  a  loof, 
And  at  the  pore  man  hit  droof. 
The  por6  man  hent  hit  vp  belyue  •,. 
And  was  therof  fill  ferly^  blythe. 
To  his  felaws'  fast  he  ran, 
With  the  loof,  this  pore  man. 
**  Lo ! "  he  seidg,  "  what  I  haue 
Of  Pers  yift  •  ;  so  God  me  saue  !  " — 
"  Nay,"  they  swore  by  her  *°  thrift, 
Pers  yaue  neuer  swich  a  yift". — 
He  seid,  'ye  shal  weil  vnderstonde 
That  I  hit  had  at  Pers  honde ; 
That  dar  I  swere  on  the  halidom" 
Heer  before  yow  echoon^V 

Of  this  passage  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  modern 
English  rendering,  although  we  have  now  traced  some 
English  words  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  regards  the  grammar,  we  may  chiefly  notice 
the  grammatical  use  of  the  final  -e.  Thus  com-e  is  short  for 
comrtn  (A.  S.  cum-an),  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb.     T/te 

*■  I  mark  with  two  dots  such  final  e*s  as  are  to  be  dbtinctly  pronoanced. 
I  also  amend  the  faalty  spelling  of  the  MS. 

*  The  poor  one  (understand  man).  *  Felon-ly,  angrily. 

•  Eyne,  i.  e.  eyes,      *  Then  foond  he  none.      •  Caught  it  up  quickly. 
'  Wooderfolly.  ■  Fellows,  companions.  •  Gift. 
*•  Their.                ^  Gave  never  such  a  gift.                 "  Holy  relics. 
^  Each  one. 
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por-t  has  a  final  -e,  because  the  adjective  is  what  is  called 
definitt,  that  is,  is  used  frith  the  definite  article  preceding  it. 
An  adjeclivc  is  also  definite,  if  preceded  by  a  demonstrative 
or  possessive  pronoun;  hence  this  por-e  likewise.  Will-*  is 
from  A.  S.  will-a,  as  has  been  explained  once  before  (p.  a8). 
The  forni_y-M  (dissyUabic)  answers  to  the  A.  S.  ^ag-an,  eyne ; 
for  which  we  now  use  eyes.  In  the  seventh  line,  lo  sebe  is  a 
gerund,  and  should  take  the  final  -t  \  but  it  happens  lo  be 
elided  before  tlic  following  vowel.  Btlyv-e  stands  for  A.  S. 
bt  Uf-t,  lit.  by  life,  bat  here  meaning  'with  life,"  in  a  lively 
way.  quickly,  Blyth-e  is  from  the  A.  S.  dissyllabic  bUd-t 
{!/lllh-t).  Seid-e  is  the  past  tense  of  a  weak  verb  (A.  S. 
ta-gJ-e),  and  is  dissyllabic ;  but  the  final  -e,  in  such  a  case,  is 
often  dropped,  as  in  seiJ  four  lines  below.  Swor-e  is  the 
pt.  I.  pi.  of  a  strong  verb  (A.  S.  su)4r-rti),  Vndtrslond-e  is  an 
tnfin.  mood  (A.  S.  under siand-an).  Hond-e  is  a  dat.  case 
(A.  S.  hond-t.  Aand't,  dat  of  Aond  or  AanJ).  Befor-t  is  short 
for  htfoT-en  (A.  S.  ir/or-an).  All  the  grammadcal  forms,  in 
fact,  arc  easily  explained  from  Anglo-Saxon.  As  regards 
iho  vocabularj-,  ihc  French  Vp-ords  are  few,  viz.  Pers  {from 
L«L  Pr/ms,  originally  Greek) ;  the  adj.  pore  (O,  F.  porre) ; 
the  phrase  pmr  charUt  {fair  thartU),  for  charity ;  the  sb. 
/tbm  in  ftiMn-lith ;  and  the  verb  scnx.  Five  words  are 
Scnndinanan,  vit  kap,  looi,  /flaws,  !hri/l,  and  halidom. 
The  rest  arc  English, 

§  ao.  Etet-MidlBPd  diArent  firom  Weet-Kidland. 
We  have  thus  seen  that  the  standard  literary  language 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  Old  MidUod  dulect  than 
with  either  the  Nortbeni  or  ibe  Southern.  It  is  voith 
enquiring  if  vc  can  fiitd  oat  any  lusiis  of  it  as  ««  pass  from 
Eut  to  West.  This  is  a  met*  diAcab  qnestion;  yet  we 
&ad  tbat  the  MidUod  dialect  c«n  be  subdivided  into  East- 
Midbitd  and  West-Midl*a4  and  that  it  is  the  farmer  of 
t  that  COOKS  ncftrest  to  oat  cwreat  speech,  h  is  not 
msy  to  deine  the  Knits  of  tfaetc  dialects,  bat  pertMipa  ve 
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maj  say  that  the  West-Midland  included  Shropshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, a  part  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  South  Lan- 
cashire ^  As  concerning  the  area  from  which  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  modem  literary  language  are  drawn, 
we  can  hardly  do  more  than  define  it  as  one  of  irregular 
shape,  bounded  more  or  less  exactly  by  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Humber,  the  Trent  (?),  the  Severn  (?),  and  the  Thames ; 
and  we  can  only  assign  to  the  dialect  the  general  name  of 
East-Midland.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  contained  numer- 
ous subdivisions,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  present  any 
perfectly  uniform  type,  until  the  time  came  when  it  at  last 
began  to  supersede  the  others  and  to  spread  beyond  its 
original  borders.  We  can,  however,  safely  draw  these  con- 
clusions, viz.  (i)  that  it  contained  fewer  Scandinavian  words 
than  the  Northern  dialect,  but  more  than  did  the  Southern ; 
(2)  that  its  granmiar  was  somewhat  more  complex  than  that 
of  the  Northern  dialect,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Southern;  and  (3)  that,  as  Trevisa  says,  it  was  tolerably 
intelligible  to  men  of  all  parts  of  England.  These  facts 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its 
ultimate  ascendancy,  and  the  matter  was  entirely  settled  by 
the  importance  of  London  as  the  centre  of  traffic  and  the 
seat  of  government.  To  which  considerations  we  may 
perhaps  add  yet  another,  that  both  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lie  within  the  Midland  area. 

'  Introd.  to  Allit  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  where  West-Midland  is  used  to 
signify  the  dialect  which  Gamett  called  Mercian. 
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§  31.  In  the  last  Chapter  specimens  have  been  given  of  the 
three  principal  dialects  of  the  Mid  die -English,  and  one  of 
these,  that  from  Robert  of  Brunne,  takes  us  back  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  now  proceed 
lo  push  back  our  enquiries  a  little  further.  There  are 
sufficient  specimens  to  enable  us  lo  do  this  during  the 
thirteenth  century  and  a  little  earlier',  but  at  the  earliest 
period  the  extant  monuments  of  ihe  language  relate  almost 
exclusively  lo  one  dialect  only,  the  Southern;  whereas  we 
should  be  extremely  glad  of  more  information  concerning 
the  Midland  dialect.  For  the  period  before  iioo,  we  still 
find  traces  of  the  same  three  dialects,  but  {especially  before 
iioo)  they  are  called  by  different  names.  The  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern,  as  found  in  the  earliest  period,  are 
called  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  Wesses  or  Anglo-Saxon*. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  lo  suppose  that  the  terms  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  and  '  Old  English '  (or  '  Oldest  English ')  are  con- 
vertible tenns ;  for  '  Anglo-Saxon '  only  accounts  for  a  third 
part  of  Old  English.  Yet  the  mistake  does  not  lead  to  much 
confu^on  in  practice,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
scantiness  of  the  materials  representing  the  other  two  dialects. 
We  can  only  deal  with  what  we  happen  to  possess;  so  that, 

'  The  Middle  English  ot  the  period  from  1150  lo  t3oo  ia  Mitictinia 
called  Eiul;  English,  a  Dame  vhich  U  coDTenicnt.  when  rcqnired. 

'  I  bene  omit,  for  Ihe  sake  of  deonim.  the  KcHlish  varietj  of  SoMbem 
English ;  thoogb  its  fonns  are  birly  well  ma^ed. 
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n  ihe  absence  of  works  written  in  Northumbrian  and  Mercian. 
;  are  very  thankful  to  accept  such  evidence  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  very  considerable  remains  of  the  VVessex 
dialed '  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  will  clear  the  way 
for  future  consideration  to  enumerate  the  soiu-ces  of  our 
informatioD. 

§  33.  Old  northern  Dialect :  Old  Mercian.     The  old 

Northumbnan  literature  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  con- 

I  siderable.     The  great  historian  Beda  usually  wrote  in  Latin, 

I  but  we  arc  told  that  he  was  '  doctus  in  nostris  carminibus,' 

lie.  learned  in  our  native  songs,  and  five  lines  have  been 

preserved  of  a  poem  written  by  him  in  the  Nonhumbrian 

dialect*.     He  also  tells  us  the  famous  story  of  Ciedraon,  a 

monk  of  Whitby,  who  composed,  in  that  dialect,  a  long  poem 

concerning   many  events    recorded   in   the  Old    and   New 

Testaments,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  Creation.     Of 

this  poem  only  the  first  nine  linos  have  been  preserved', 

altfaougfa  there  is  a  later  poem,  also  frequently  attributed  10 

CsdmoD ',  upon  similar  subjects.    These  thirteen  lines  form, 

mlbmiRately,  llie  sum  total  of  the  remains  of  the  Old  Norih- 

mbrian  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Leiden  Riddle,' 

iDted  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  Oldest  English  Tests,  p.  149, 

]  the  Northumbrian  Runic  Liscription  upon  the  Ruthwell 

KCross,  printed   in  the  same,  p.  125,     The  incursions  and 

■  To  which  we  may  add  the  extint  remains  of  Kentish.  The  Old 
KoRhumbtian  was  Ihe  dialed  of  the  Angles,  and  wai  thni  a  kind  oC 

ld«nt  DonUh.  The  Wessei  dialect  wu  the  dialfct  of  the  Saicins.  It 
b  wcU  known  that  great  nambera  of  Frisians  accompiinicd  Ihe  Saxons  ; 
I  throw  onl  the  roggts''*",  tot  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  Mercian 
dialect  wu  portly  of  Old  Frisian  nrigiD. 

■  See  the  edilinn,  by  Mayor  and  Lumby,  of  Books  III  and  IV  of 
Bc^'a  Ecclcsasltcat  Histury,  p.  1771  Earle,  A-S.  Utcmtnic,  p.  110; 
&«recl.  Oldest  Eng.  Tcitt.  p.  149. 

■  tarle.  A.S.  Lltcniturc.  ]).  to: ;  Swett  (as  above). 

*  It  is,  bowertr,  a  different  veision,  with  a  difTercnt,  though  similar, 
lc(jUiDJDg-  It  i)  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  In  the 
NcMkutotitun,  but  Ihe  Wesacx  dialect    See  Eule,  A.  S.  Lit.,  p,  111. 
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ravages  of  the  Danes  swept  it  all  away,  so  that  king  JGlfred 
feelingly  deplores  the  almost  total  decay  of  learning  in 
England  caused  by  their  devastations'.  Fortunately,  bow- 
ever,  we  possess  somewhat  more  of  the  old  Noriliumbrian 
prose.  The  famous  copy  of  llie  four  Latin  Gospels,  known 
sometimes  as  ihe  Lindisfame  MS.,  sometimes  as  tlie  Durham 
book  ',  contains  Northumbrian  glosses,  or  explanations  of  (he 
Latin  words,  throughout.  The  MS.  known  as  the  Durham 
Ritual,  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Surlees  Society  in  1840, 
also  abounds  in  Northumbrian  glosses  of  the  Latin  prayers 
contained  in  it '.  Another  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  known 
as  ihe  Rushworth  MS.,  is  also  glossed  throughout '.  In  this 
copy,  the  glosses  or  explanations  are  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  throughout  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark*,  St.  Luke,  ajid 
St.  John',  but,  the  glosses  upon  the  words  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  in  the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect,  and  were 
formerly  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this 
dialect  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  in  Mr.  Sweet's 
Oldest  English  Teitls,  published  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1885,  we  find  some  additional  and  highly  im- 
portant examples  of  Mercian,  the  principal  being  (1)  the 
'  Vespasian  Psalter  and  Hymns,'  i.  e.  a  copy  of  a  Latin 
Psalter  and  Hymns  with  Mercian  glosses,  extant  in  MS. 

•  See  Earle,  A.S.  Lilerawte,  p.  19a. 

'  See  the  Northnmbrian  and  A.S.  Goipcli,  synopticillly  artaaged, 
published  by  the  Pitt  Prea,  ed.  KemUc  and  Skeat.  (The  Gotpd  of 
Sl  Matthew  li  dov  being  icprinled.)  The  LindisfaiBC  MS.  is  in  the 
British  Miucnm.  marked  '  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  D.  4.'  The  Ru&hwoitb 
MS.  it  in  the  Bodleian  Libniy. 

'  The  glosset  are  not  very  currecti]'  printed.  See  my  ColIadoD  of  the 
DDibam  Ritual,  pnblkhed  for  the  Phllolc^cal  Society  in  1S79,  Appeadix. 
P-S"'- 

'  The  glouei  to  St.  Mark,  eliap.  1,  nnd  chip,  ii,  vcoes  1-15  are  some- 
times uld  to  be  Meiciim,  but  this  is  ■  mistake.  The  hamdu/rittHg 
changes  in  the  middle  of  v.  15  of  St.  Mark,  chap,  ii ;  Iwl  ihe  diaita 
chjui)^  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  gotpel. 

*  Excepting,  Etrangely  enoDgh,  (be  gloaes  to  (be  Ant  three  reisea  of 
chap.  xviU.  which  aic  Meiciui. 
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Cotton,  Vespasian  A.  i,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  (3)  the 
"Corpus  Glossary,'  i.e.  a  collection  of  Latin  words  with 
MercianglossesextaniinMS.  No.  I44in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  These  scanty  remains  are  all  that 
we  possess  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  dialects,  and  are 
not  such  as  to  give  us  much  help.  We  can  never  judge  of  a 
dialect  so  well  from  mere  glosses  as  we  can  from  a  connected 
and  original  composition.  What  we  most  desire,  viz.  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  the  Mercian  dialect  was  like  before  the 
conquest,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  almost  unattainable. 
Being  thus  deprived  of  the  very  great  help  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  fuller  information  concerning  the  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian  dialects,  we  are  almost  entirely  thrown 
back  upon  the  extant  specimens  of  the  Southern,  or  Wessex 
dialect,  usually  called  '  Anglo-Saxon '.'  Fortunately,  these  are 
abundant,  or  we  should  be  badly  off  indeed.  For  specimens 
of  this  dialect,  see  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader. 

{  33.  Modem  Xiitorary  English  derived  from.  Old 
]f«TCisn.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that,  when  we  say  a  word  is  '  derived '  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  commonly  mean  that  it  is  derived  from  an  Old 
Mtrcian  form,  which  in  some  cases  probably  coincided  with 
the  recorded  A.  S.  form,  but  in  other  cases  certainly  did  ml. 
This  is  an  obscure  point,  especially  as  the  Mercian  glosses 
wbicb  we  possess  do  not  always  exhibit  tlie  dialect  very 
distincUy,  but  rather  shew  some  slight  variations  from  the 
Wessex  (A.  S.)  dialect.  Slill  the  following  table  (compiled 
solely  from  tlie  Mercian  glosses  upon  a  Latin  test  of  St, 
Matthew's  Gospel)  may  be  of  some  slight  interest,  as  fumish- 


*  Some  call  it '  Old  Eagliab  ' ;  but  '  Anglo-Saxon '  is  besi  retained 
M  being  i^enlly  nndenlood.  Bnidei,  It  hu  a  aiiccUl  techniial  mesn- 
nig,  til.  the  old  Kmlheni  distect  of  Wessex.  It  does  not  in  the  letat 
follow  tbal  th«  ftaplt  of  ancient  England,  or  even  ai  the  Sonlh  of  it, 
««^  lo  be  called  '  Aaglo-Saxou.'    They  should  be  called  '  Eagli«h.' 
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ing  examples  in  which  the  modem  English  fonn  seems  closer 
to  the  Mercian  than  to  the  A.  S.  type. 


Modern. 

O.  Mercian. 

Wrssex  (A.S.). 

aU. 

all,  5.  is^ 

eall. 

are. 

arun,  19.  28. 

{not  used). 

betwixt. 

betwix,  27.  56. 

betweox. 

cheek. 

ceke,  5.  39. 

c^ace. 

cold. 

cald,  10.  42*. 

ceald. 

eke. 

ek,  5.  39. 

dac. 

eleven. 

enlefan,  28. 16. 

endlufon. 

eye. 

^ge,  5-  29. 

&ge. 

falleth. 

fiELire)>,  la  29. 

fealle)>. 

fell,//././/. 

fellun,  7.  25. 

f^ollon. 

fee. 

feh,  27. 6. 

f^oh. 

-fold  {as  in  tenfold) 

.  -fald,  19.  29. 

-feald. 

gall,  sb. 

galla,  27.  34. 

gealla. 

half,  sb. 

half,  20.  23. 

healf. 

halt,  adj» 

halt,  II.  5, 

healt. 

heard,//.  /. 

(ge)hdrde,  2.  3. 

(ge)hferde. 

lie  (tell  lies). 

ligan,  5.  II. 

l^ogan. 

light,  sb. 

liht,  5.  16. 

l^oht. 

light,  adj. 

liht,  II.  30. 

l^oht. 

narrow. 

nam,  7.  14. 

nearu. 

old.. 

^ld»,9.  i6. 

eald. 

sheep. 

sc^p,  25.  32. 

sc^ap. 

shoes. 

scoas,  10.  10. 

sc^os,  sc^% 

silver. 

sylfur,  lo.  9. 

seolfor. 

slept,//.  /.//. 

sleptun,  13.  25. 

sl^pon  {strong/arm). 

sold,  pp. 

said,  la  19. 

seald. 

spit,  V. 

spittan,  27.  30, 

sp^tan. 

wall. 

wall,  21.  33. 

wealL 

yard  (rod). 

ierd,  10.  10. 

gyrd. 

yare  (ready). 

iara,  22.  4. 

gearo. 

yoke. 

ioc,  II.  29. 

geoc. 

youth. 

iugu¥,  19.  20*; 

ge6gu«. 

'  The  references  are  to  the  Chapters  and  Verses  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  (Rnshworth  Gloss). 

'  The  scribe  has  miswritten  gaJdes  for  caldes,  an  obvious,  blunder ; 
the  Lindisfame  MS.  hzscald, 

*  The  accent  is  marked  in  the  MS.,  though  the  vowel  was  not 
originally  long. 

*  Several  of  these  Mercian  forms  agree  nearly  with  O.  Frisian.    Cf. 
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(  84.  Anglo-Saxon  *  broken  *  vowels.  Even  a  glance 
at  this  comparative  table  will  reveal  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Wessex  dialect  which  properly  belongs  neither  to  the  Mer- 
cian dialect'  nor  to  moilem  English.  This  is  ihe  use  of  ca 
for  a  before  the  letters  /,  r,  A,  x.  The  symbol  ta  denotes 
that  the  vowel  was,  to  speak  technically,  '  broken,"  i.  e.  was 
resolved  into  Ihe  diphthong  c-a,  the  two  vowels  being  pro- 
nounced in  rapid  succession*.  Hence  such  forms  as  tall, 
ttald.  ftalhp,  -/eald,  gealla,  heal/,  heall,  nearu,  tali,  staid, 
weal/,  gearo,  where  the  Old  Mercian  dialect  preserved  the 
old  vowel  a  in  its  purity,  and  the  modern  English  has  partly 
done  the  same,  though  with  the  slight  change  of  ea/J,  -fald, 
aid,  salde,  to  cold,  -/old,  eld,  ssld.  In  all  these  words  the 
Southern  '  breaking '  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing /  Of  r.  Similarly,  we  notice  the  Southern  use  of  the 
'broken'  sound  to,  substituted  for  i,  in  the  words  bilmiox, 
sod/or,  where  modem  English  has  kept  the  original  sound. 
Still  mote  marked  and  curious  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
Southern  dialect  has  /a,  io,  dijihihongs  in  which  the  former 
dement  is  long*.  These  would  require  fuller  cKplanation, 
which  I  pass  over  for  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice 
lliat  our  standard  modem  English  follows  the  Mercian 
c&alect  here  also,  and  knows  nothing  of  '  broken '  vowels  in 
sach  instances  as  those  above '. 

a  Ft.  oiU.  all ;  lukt.  check ;  elUva>  eleven  ;  falla,  W  fall ;  -faLi.  -fold  ; 
it^f;  halt;  ktrdt,  heiid;  luhl,  adj.  tigM;  lia^,  to  lie;  aid,  old; 
tttrstr^  Hlvtr,  diver ;  vial,  wall ;  ienlt,  a  rod. 

'  The  »cribe  of  the  Rushworth  e'ossca  lomitimts  inconsiBtently  wriles 
M  for  a ;  he  donbtien  knew  ibat  the  Southern  scribes  used  the  sjmboi, 
ml  needlessly  followed  their  example. 

'  For  an  account  of  A.  S.  prononcialion,  see  Sweet's  A.  S.  Primer,  ot 
A.  S.  Reader. 

'  In  niy  Etym.  Diet.,  I  have  unfortunaleiy  placed  the  accent,  or  maik 
o(  length,  upon  the  latter  element.  This  was  the  method  formerly  b 
Tognt,  bnt  it  U  probably  less  correct. 

*  Botlhcjsre  found  in  the  dialects.  Bame;,  in  his  Dor<ietshire  poems, 
Kitla  nttakt  for  makt,  thtadj  fat  shady,  Uatfy  for  lady,  Sk. 
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§  SS.  Chronology.  The  necessity  of  paying  due  regard 
to  chronology  is  Jusi  as  great  when  we  deal  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  as  in  any  other  case.  Strange  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  neglect  of  it.  Our  materials  are  abundant,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  very  early  date.  We  have  MSS.  con- 
taining Latin  words,  with  'glosses'  or  explanations  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  going  back  at  least  to  the  eighth  century,  We  have 
MSS,  of  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  in  901.  and  many 
homilies  by  iElfric,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
dated  a  little  earlier  than  the  year  1000,  Other  late  A.  S. 
MSS.  were  certainly  not  written  till  after  the  ConquesL  One 
copy  of  the  celebrated  A.  S.  Chronicle  records  events  of  the 
year  1154.  It  is  obvious  that  MSS.  ranging  over  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  all 
contemporaneous.  Some  change  in  the  language  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  during  that  time,  and  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case.  Curiously  enough,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
dictionaries  is  generally  given  according  to  the  spelling  of 
ihe  later  period,  i.  e.  of  the  eleventh  century  or  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth,  merely  because  the  MSS.  of  that  period 
were  most  accessible  and  first  received  attention.  This 
stage  of  the  language  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  any- 
thing that  differed  from  it  was  looked  upon  as  '  dialectal.' 
A  curious  example  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Bosworlh's  edition 
of  jEifred's  translation  of  Orosius,  the  preface  to  which 
exhibits  much  painstaking  and  care.  The  editor  gives  an 
accurate  description  of  the  two  extant  MSS,,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Lauderdale  MS.,  is  proved  by  him  to  be  consider- 
ably older  than  the  other,  or  Cotton  MS.  He  next  proceeds 
to  prove  that  the  Lauderdale  MS.  is  the  original,  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  simply  a  lalt  copy  of  it.  He  truly  says;  'It  Is 
not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Lauderdale  MS.  for  wliich  it  is 
distinguished,  but  for  its  use  of  accents,  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  important  readings.  ...  It  is  more  accurate  than  the 
Cotton  MS.,  in  distinguishing  the  termination  of  -an  and  -on 
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both  in  nouns  and  verbs.  In  ihe  Cotton  MS.,  there  is 
great  confusion  in  these  terminations ;  whilst  in  the  Lauder- 
dale MS.,  they  are  generally  correct.'  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that '  there  are  so  many  instances  of  great  careless- 
ness in  the  scribe  of  the  Cotton  IMS.  as  to  lead  a  casual 
observer  10  say,  it  is  the  work  of  an  illiterate  scribe.'  After 
this  explanation,  it  is  clear  that,  in  editing  the  work,  the 
correct  course  would  have  been  to  take  the  older  MS.  as  the 
basis  of  the  text.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  hot  done,  the 
reason  for  the  other  course  being  thus  assigned.  '  The 
Cotton  MS,  was  made  the  basis  oi"  the  text,  as  its  style  and 
orthography  have  more  the  appearance  of  pure  West-Saxon^ 
than  the  Lauderdale,  which,  though  older  than  the  Cotton, 
has  a  more  northerly  aspect.'  Mr.  Sweet,  however,  has  since 
edited  the  eaxUer  MS,  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
and  we  now  know  that  the  peculiar  spellings  of  the  Lauder- 
dale MS.  are  due  solely  to  its  superior  antiquity'. 

§  36.  Specimfln  of  Anglo-Saxon.  A  simple  specimen 
of  late  Anglo-Saxon  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  taken  from  an 
A.  S.  version  of  St.  Matthew  {xiii.  3-8),  made  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  extant  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  No.  140. 

'  SiS^lice  '  iJt  ^ode  se  s^dere  his  s^d  t6  sdwenne.  And  }&  |)i 
ht  siavt,  sume  hig  fi^olIoD  wi|i  weg,  and  fuglas  cdmun  and  ^ton 
^  S<i^lice  sume  f^llon  on  slinible,  ^kr  bit  na^fde  micle  eor))an, 
and  hrxdlice  up  sprungon,  for  \Aia  )ie  hIg  otefdon  \ia^  eor|>an 

'  I.  e.  Ibe  Wesl-Sanon  of  the  diclionaries.  I  owe  so  mnch  to  tlie 
boonty  of  Dr.  Bosworlh  thai  I  wish  to  cU>r  him  from  blame  b  this 
Bwtter.  Writing  in  iSjg,  muie  Ihsu  s  qaartei  of  >  century  ago,  he  hid 
bot  tcfficicDl  conlideiice  Id  make  vhat  would  lAeti  have  beeo  coademned 
u  sn  buwivitiiHi.  His  arguments  really  go  to  shew  that  he  would  have 
pcefefied  the  bolder  coarse. 

•  Mr.  Sweet  has  lately  puLlished  some  '  Eitnicts  from  Alfrtd's 
Onvins,'  in  a  very  cheap  foim ;  so  that  the  spelling  of  this  famous  MS. 
Ota  be  easily  studied. 

'  The  ti  denotes  M,  as  In  M.  E.  The  accent  indioHes  thai  the  vowel 
i*  liing ;  thus  6  would  be  maiked  d,  U  wc  adopted  tbe  noladoc  of  Ihe 
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dfpan  ;  sS^lice,  up  sprungenre  sunnan,  htg  ddruwudon  and 
forscruncon,  for  fidm  [w  hig  naefdon  wyrtrum.  S6))lice  sume 
fSoIton  on  Jiornas,  and  \&  {Ninias  w&xon,  and  for|iiysmudon  fd. 
Sumc  s6|)lice  f^llon  on  g6de  eor|>an,  and  sealdon  wcAstm,  sum 
hundfealdne,  sum  sfxtig-fealdne,  sum  Jn-ittig-fealdoe '.' 

Notwithstanding  the  unfamiliar  and  strange  apjjearance  of 
the  spelling  and  grammar,  a  large  number  of  ibe  words  in 
this  passage  are  only  old  forms  of  words  still  in  use.  The 
•notA/orpryitnudon  soon  perished,  and  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries,  but  to  most  of  the  others  there  is  some  clue. 
In  very  literal  modern  English,  the  passage  runs  thus  :— 

'Soathly,  out  went'  the  sower  bis  seed  to  sow.  And  when 
that  he  sowed  ',  some,  Ihey  fell  with  (i.  e-  beside  the)  way,  and 
fowls  came  and  ate  them.  Soothly,  some  fell  on  stony  (places), 
where  it  had-not  (lit.  nad=  ne  had)  mickle  earth,  and  quickly  * 
(thcj)  up  sprung,  for  that  that  they  had-not  of-lhe  earth  depth  ; 
soothly,  up- sprung  sun,  they  dried-away  and  for-shrunk  (i.e. 
shrunk  extremely),  for  that  that  they  had-not  root*.  Soothly, 
somefdl  on  thorns,  and  the  thorns  waxed,  and  choked  them. 
Some  soothly  fell  on  good  earth,  and  produced  Oil.  sold)  fruit", 
some  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.' 

5  37.  So  important  is  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  such 
as  are  interested  in  modern  English,  that  some  good  and 
useful  lesson  might  be  learnt  from  nearly  every  word  of  the 
above  pas^ge.  As  regards  our  grammar,  for  example,  such 
words  as  /ugl-a!=/owl-s,  J/orn-as=lkorn'S,  at  once  shew 
that  the  modern  English  plural  commonly  ends  in  -j  because 
a  considerable  number  of  A.  S.  plurals  ended  in  -as.  This 
-iw  was  weakened  to  -w,  as  in  the  M.  'E./mil-es,  Ihorn-'is,  and 

'  Compare  Swoet,  A.S.  Prlroer,  p.  6j  ;  where  the  ipelling  ii  some- 
wbnt  normal  Lied. 
'  M.  E.  yedt,  went ;  now  obsolete. 

*  The  tme  modem  equivatenl  is  cfto,  the  vetb  being  once  atroog.  la 
Cimbridgeahire,  they  say  ■  I  ico  the  field,"  ind  '  I  mna  the  gtass.' 

'  Lit.  rathly  ;  from  raih,  sooB,  whence  ratktr,  aoonei, 

*  Compare  E.  inert. 

*  Lit.  growth ;  Billed  to  wax,  1.  e.  grow. 
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then  these  dissyllabic  words  were  crushed  into  monosyllables, 
with  loss  of  the  indistinct  sound  denoted  by  e.  Leaving 
such  things  to  the  grammarian,  we  may  turn  to  the  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  first  word  tells  us  two  facts.  The  first  is,  that 
the  adverbial  suffix  -/y  was  once  spelt  -lic-e  (two  syllables), 
an  extension  of  -//r,  which  is  nothing  but  an  unaccented 
form  of  the  adj.  lic^  like;  so  that  sooth-ly  is  sooth-like^  i.e.  in 
a  manner  like  sooth  or  truth.  The  second  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  because  it  concerns  phonology.  It  is,  that  the 
A.  S.  long  0 '  (as  in  sSd)  came  to  be  written  00  (as  in  sootli), 
the  doubling  denoting  length.  After  this,  a  change  came  over 
rht  pronunciation,  but  the  jyw3(?/ remained  the  same ;  the  result 
is,  that  00  no  longer  denotes  the  sound  of  oa  in  boat,  but  the 
sound  of  00  in  boot^  or  ou  in  soup.  This  latter  sound  is  strictly 
represented,  according  to  the  Italian  method,  by  long  u,  or  w, 
whereas  the  original  sound  is  strictly  represented  by  o.  We 
see,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  written  symbol  is  concerned,  the 
A.  S.  6  has  (at  least  in  this  instance)  been  replaced  by  oo, 
whilst  the  sound  indicated  has  shifted  from  0  to  H.  The  period 
at  which  this  shifting  took  place  seems  to  have  been  between 
1550  and  1650;  see  Sweet,  English  Sounds,  p.  56.  If  the 
reader  follows  this  explanation,  which  is  not  difficult,  let  him 
at  once  learn  this  example  by  heart,  and  treasure  it  up. 
Whoever  knows  this  fact,  has  laid  hold  of  a  great  general 
principle,  some  of  the  bearings  of  which  will  be  shewn  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

'  ProDOimced  nearly  as  m  in  boat,  but  without  any  after-sound  of  u  ; 
exactly  as  ^A  in  G.  Sohn, 
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English  Long  Vowels, 

§  38.  Reluming  to  the  consideration  of  the  comparison  of 
A.  S.  sS3  with  E.  soolh,  the  first  question  we  naturally  ask  is, 
whether  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of  a  changed  pronuncia- 
tion, or  are  [here  other  words  in  the  same  predicament? 
We  find  that  it  is  no  isolated  instance,  but  only  a  particular 
example  of  a  general  law.  If  we  look  to  the  older  forma  of 
such  words  as  cool,  slool,  tool,  iooth,  goos/,  soon,  moon,  noon, 
broom,  doom,  gloom,  brood,  mood,  rood,  and  even  look  (in  which 
the  vowel  has  been  shortened),  wc  shall  find  that  the  M.  £. 
scribes  wrote  these  words  sometimes  with  a  double  o,  but 
sometimes  also  with  a  single  one;  in  the  latter  case,  they 
meant  the  long  sound  all  the  same,  but  this  sound  was  to 
them  a  long  o,  not  a  long  u.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  certain  that  many  millions  of  Englishmen  have  for  years 
accepted  the  symbol  oo  (plainly  a  long  o)  as  expressing  the 
sound  of  ihe  Italian  long  u,  widiout  ever  slopping  to  wonder 
how  they  came  to  employ  so  extraordiaary  a  spelling  1  To 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  words  cited  above,  it  may 
next  be  observed  that  the  words  moon  and  soon  were  formerly 
dissyllabic,  written  moon-t  or  mon-t,  and  soon-c  or  son-t; 
whilst  the  verb  laok  took,  in  the  infinitive,  the  suffix  -t,  earlier 
-ien.  and  appeared  as  !ook-e,  M-im.  Hence,  the  A.  S.  forms 
of  the  above  words  are,  with  perfect  regularity,  as  follows  : 
cSl,  slSl,  t6l,  ISJi,  g^s',  sin-a,  min-a,  nin\  brdm,  dim,  gl6m, 
:)  oithognpLic  eitpe- 


dieoi  (i.> 


1  phonetic  spelling),  in  oid«  Ii 


w  (Kchaitallyi  voiceless ; 
ilio  in  the  CMC  of  horic,  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  hers. 
*  The  A,  S.  nSn  ia  borrowed  bom  LaI.  ni 


ighl  be  read  as,  gom.     So 
«a,  i.  c.  Houa  Kara,  ninth 
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hrSd,  m4d,  r6d,  I6cian.  This  A.  S.  6  will  be  ajain  discussed 
|j  bcreaTier,  when  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  will 
b'Secdve  alicniion  (§  45). 

K     j  39.   Shifting  of  vowel-sounds.    Another  importanl 

'  result  is  this.     Such  a  change  of  pronunciation  as  that  from 

long  0  {ca  in  ion/)  to  long  a  {co  in  iaol)  could  not  have 

taken  place  without  a  general  shifting  of  pronunciation  all 

,  along  the  line.     If  in  the  series  iaa,  bait,  bttt,  boat,  boot,  we 

b  one  of  t!ie  set,  we  run  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  whole 

■  Bdiecnc.  This  is  precisely  what  took  place ;  the  whole  of 
Bibc  long-vowel  scheme  fell,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  was 
Kwplaced  by  a  new  scheme  throughout,  the  net  result  being 

■  that  the  A.  S.  sounds  of  if,  /,  /,  6,  &,  (as  in  baa,  bail,  beet,  boat, 

IflC)  I»ve  been  replaced  by  the  modem  English  sounds  de- 
ttically  by  tS,  i,  at,  tf,  au  (sounded  as  in  boat,  bed,  bile. 
Three  ol  the  old  soumis,  f,  6,  &,  are  shifted ; 
>  sir  the  old  vowels,  f,  6.  are  developed  into  diphthongs. 
I  ihe  remaining  A.  S.  sounds  rf,  /  (as  in  baa,  bail)  seem 
From  this  brief  account,  it  will  be  at  once 
t  that  the  investigation  of  the  old  sounds  of  modern 
L  vowels  requires  great  care,  and  must  be  conducted 
r  principles,  each  sound  desemng  to  be  studied 
iely.  This  is  even  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
f  vowels,  which  are  the  easiest  to  trace  :  the  short  vowels 
;  even  more  attention,  and  should  therefore,  in  my 
m,  be  studied  afterwards,  when  the  changes  in  the  long 
wel-EOunds  have  become  familiar. 
Meanwhile,  it  will  prove  useful  to  commit  to  memory  the 
i  that  the  A.  S.  sounds,  as  occurring  in  baa,  bait,  beet,  boat, 

orifiiislly  .1  p.m.,  but  afterwards  shifted  to  iniililny.  This  drives 
eaulihat  tbc  A.S.  <4  =  Lat.  0. 
■  The  vord  t-^"  U  merely  imJtDtivc,  and  tbe  pun  lound  of  the  Italian 
a  k  Whcr  scarce  in  Englidi,  father  bring  the  stock  eiample  of  it,  and 
Ihe  wank  ha!m,  lalm,  4c.,  being  of  Frenih  origin.  The  sound  in  Iml 
booomuui,  but  tmswer*  to  A.S.  a.a,ea,e,m  i, not  touiy  of  tlie  above 
irtn  of  A.S.  long  towel*. 


ImU  have  moa  commonly  been  replaced  by  the  modem 
English  sounds  heard  in  boat,  bed,  bitt,  hoot,  iouJ^.  The 
easiest  way  of  remembering  this  is  by  the  help  of  simple 
examples,  such  as  these  that  follow. 

1.  A.  S.  bdt  (pronounced  6aa(),  is  om-  mod.  E.  ioat. 

2.  A,  S.  W-ir*  (pronounced  nearly  as  baii-y,  or  as  baii-er 
with  quiescent  r),  is  our  mod.  E.  heel. 

3-  A.  S.  hit-an  {pronotmccd  beit-ahn\  is  our  mod  E,  bit€. 

4.  A.  S,  b6l  (pronounced  nearly  as  boat')  is  our  boot,  in  the 
sense  of  advantage,  as  in  the  phrase  '  to  boot.' 

5.  A.  S.  d-bfitan  (pronounced  ah-boot-ahti),  is  our  a-houi. 
All  this  has  been  learnt  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 

first  word  Siplice  of  the  A.  S,  extract  in  §  36  above.  This 
may  serve  as  a  faint  indication  of  the  lessons  to  be  obtained 
from  a  study  which  has  fallen  into  so  great  neglect. 

§  40.  English  should  be  traced  downwardB  aa  well 
as  upworde. .  Hitherto  my  object  has  been  to  prepare  the 
way  by  tracing  English  words  backwards  from  the  present 
lime  to  the  period  before  the  Conquest,  when  the  literary 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  mostly  written 
in  the  Southern  dialect,  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
course  is  3  natural  one  to  lake,  because  we  thus  pass  from 
what  is  familiar  to  what  is  less  known.  Yet  this  is  clearly 
not  the  scientific  course,  because  it  reverses  the  order  of 
succession.  Hence,  when  we  have  obtained  the  A.  S.  form, 
we  ought  to  return  over  ihe  same  ground  once  more,  as  we 
can  then  more  easily  account  for,  or  at  any  rate  record,  all 
changes  of  pronunciation,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
explain  results  llial  appear  to  be  anomalous.  This  is  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English 

'  This  general  rale  has  several  eiceptions,  some  of  which  are  noted 
below.  The  piesenl  account  is  merely  general  or  popular.  For  »:ienti6c 
delalla  see  Ihe  article  by  Mr.  Wtlls,  noticed  at  the  end  of  S  40. 

•  This  is  an  etcelicnt  ciample,  becmue  the  A.  S.  b^li  ii  not  an  English 
word,  bat  merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  bfta,  where  the  J  was  proBOUiicetl 
neail;  u  iii  in  iait,  or  (strictly)  as  /  in  F.  iflt. 


Sounds',  and  I  now  extract  several  examples  from  his  book 
lo  L-ompIele  (he  history  of  the  English  long  lowels, 
as  vre  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  it.  I  beg  leave 
abo  to  draw  attention  lo  an  admirable  article  '  On  (he 
Development  of  Old  English  Long  Vowels,'  by  B.  H.  Wells, 
vhich  appeared  in  the  German  periodical  called  'Anglia,' 
vii,  pp.  203-219.  Mr,  Wells  gives  ihe  results  of  liis 
investigations  in  the  following  words: — 'We  find  that  the 
A.  S.  vowels  (  and  tf  have,  by  a  sort  of  guna,  been 
brought  nearer  to  Ital.  a,  the  one  becoming  ai  [mod.  E.  /] 
and  ihe  other  au  [mod.  E.  ou,  ow]  '.  The  other  long  vowels 
on  the  eontraryj  shew  exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  for 
A.S~  /,  ie,  t^,  Ai,  /o,  d  have  become  t  [mod.  E.  «],  while  rf 
has  become  0,  and  0,  u.  Wherever,  then,  the  vowels  could 
tno>'e  toward  the  extremes  of  the  vowel-scale  [given  by 
ItaL  «.  0,  a,  t,  i\,  they  did  so ;  where  ibis  was  not  possible, 
ihey  ibnned  diphthongs.  Such  is  the  development  when 
lUidistnrbed  by  consonantal  influence."  He  adds  that  '  the 
only  consonants  which  exercise  a  general  modifjing  power 
aie  w,  r,  ^  {//),  but  the  mutes  f.  d,  /,  and  the  labials  /,  m, 
haw;  a  modifying  influence  on  special  vowels  with  which 
tbar  articulation  is  related.  A  following  syllable  also  tends 
to  weaken  the  preceding  vowel.'  He  proceeds  to  examine 
these  disturbing  causes  in  careful  detail. 

{  41.  It  is  found  that  vowel-sounds  are  often  affected  in 
their  quality  by  the  consonant  that  follows  them '.     So  much 

tlus  the  case  when  this  consonant  is  r,  that  it  alters  the 
of  nearly  every  vowel.    The  vowel-sounds  in  bat, 

Pabliijied  Toi  the  Philological  Society  and  for  the  English  Dialect 
irty. 

At  to  the  nitare  oftbis  change,  K«  Ellis,  On  PioQancialicn ,  1. 133  : 
case  the  change  simply  consists  in  commencing  the  vowel  with 
iooiid  which  is  [00  open  (i-c.  with  the  tongnc  not  sufhcicntly  raised, 
■Hit,  u  It  were,  correcting  that  error  in  Ihe  course  of  utteiance.' 
■  Alio  by  a  pnctdmg  consonant,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  7v  or  qu. 
giuxHlilji,  with  lan,  ran,  fan. 
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btt,  hil  respectively,  are  not  the  same  as  in  bar,  berth,  bird. 
This  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  shews  why  Mr. 
Sweet  arranges  his  ciamplea  according  to  the  consonant 
which  follows  the  vowel.  Fortunately,  r  has  comparatively 
little  influence  upon  the  long  vowels,  which  we  shall  take  first. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S. 
d,  or  long  i;,  pronounced  as  aa  in  haa,  or  the  interjection  ah! 

§  42.  The  A.  S.  k  (long  a).  The  rule  is,  that  A.  S.  d 
came  to  be  wriUdt  as  long  o  in  M.  E„  and  in  mod.  E.  such 
words  are  pronounced  with  a  sound  which  we  should  now 
also  call  long  o.  But  lliis  i^I.  E.  long  o  was  probably  an 
intermediate  sound  between  aa  and  oa,  and  commonly  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  au  in  naught,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet ;  or 
as  oa  in  broad.  Thus  A.  S.  bdl  is  M.  E.  boot,  pronounced 
nearly  as  mod.  E.  bought,  which  gradually  passed  into  E.  boal; 
so  that  the  order  of  sounds  is  given  (nearly)  by  baal,  bought, 
boat.  The  M.  E.  sound  is  given  stitt  more  closely  by  the  or 
in  border . 

Examples  ore  as  follows,  rd,  a  roe ;  Id,  lo  1  sId,  sloe ; 
tvd,  woe ;  nd,  no  ;  gd,  I  go ;  dd,  a  doe  ;  Id,  toe.  In  the  word 
su'd,  the  TV  was  dropped,  giving  the  IM.  E.  soo,  so,  E,  so.  But 
there  are  two  words  in  which  a  vs  preceded  the  vowel,  and 
exercised  a  modifying  influence  upon  ii,  causing  it  to  pass 
through  two  siages.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  modem  long  o 
sound  even  in  M.  E.,  and  instead  of  stopping  there,  it  shifted 
again,  because  the  M.  E.  5  often  shifted  into  long  u;  com- 
pare M.  E.  cool,  col  (pronounced  as  coal)  with  mod.  E.  cool 
(5  4s),  And  further,  the  w,  after  producing  this  modifica- 
tion, dropped  out ;  so  that  the  A.  S.  hwd  is  now  who  {pron. 
as  hoo  in  hoot),  whilst  the  A.  S.  Iwd  is  now  two  (pron.  as  looY- 
See  Sweet,  HisL  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  54. 

The  guttural  sound  denoted  by  A,  and  pronounced  as  the 

mod.  G.  cb  in  Matht,  has  modified  A.  S.  dhlt  into  E.  ought; 

probably  hy  preserving  very  nearly  the  sound  which  tlie  diph- 

'  Tbii  inlincnce  of  ■  preceding  w  mil  receive  xllenrion  hereaiter. 
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thong  had  in  Middle  English.    Similarly,  ndht  has  become 
\l  or  nought,  whence  (with  a  suffix  -y)  the  word  naughl-y. 
By  constant  use,  naughl  was  often  '  widened '  to  not,  which 
has  now  established  itself  as  an  independent  word. 

H41,  whole  ;  mdl,  mole  (a  blemish,  spot) ;  d^l ',  dole.  Also 
Liii^ij^,  holy ;  a  derivative  of  hdl,  whole. 

dr,  oar ;  hdr,  hoar ;  rdr-ian,  to  roar ;  I6r,  lore  ;  sdr,  sore  ; 
luirv,  more  ;  gdr-a,  gore  (of  a  garment) ;  gtdra  *,  yore  ;  idr, 
■  boar.  (Note  how  the  t  modifies  the  preceding  vowel,  and 
I  lends  to  preserve  the  M.  E.  sound.) 

rf^,  oalh ;  wrS)>,  adj..  wroth,  but  also  wrath ;  and  simi- 
librly  fld^,  cloth,  in  which  the  M.  £,  sound  of  o  has 
I'becii  preserved;  td^,  loath;  IdS-tan*,  to  loathe;  cIdS-ian, 
f  to  clothe. 

6rds,  arose ;  3ds,  those ;  gdst,  ghost  (in  which  the  intro- 
ductioii  of  the  A  is  quite  unmeaning).  A  very  curious  and 
dUBcalt  word  is  hds,  M,  E,  keos,  also  hoors,  now  written 
kMTSe;  as  far  as  the  modern  Southern  E.  sound  is  con- 
cerned, the  r  is  not  trilled,  and  the  vowel  hardly  differs,  if  at 
aD,  from  that  which  we  have  already  found  in  cloth,  from 
A.  S.  eld3\  It  probably  retains  very  nearly  the  M.  E.  sound. 
priw-<m,  lo  throw ;  idw-an,  to  sow ;  mAv-an,  to  mow  ; 
trdOf-OH,  to  crow;  cndw-aa.  to  know ;  bldw-cn,  to  blow.  In 
all  these  the  A.  S.  w  accounts  for  the  modern  spelling,  but 
the  w  is  nearly  lost,  being  represented  by  a  faint  after-sound 
of  K  So  also  in  ntdrn,  snow ;  sihvel,  sdvol,  soul.  An  ex- 
ceptional word  \s  J>dw-art,  lo  thaw  (instead  of  Ihow'');    here 


prefix. 


-  a  all-abnndint,  and  makes 


*  Ii  ippean  asgt-ddl.   The  A.S.  pi 
DO  illffaeace  lo  the  word. 

'  Tlie  A.S.  gc;  as  occaning  here  before  d,  represents  tlie  sound  of 
mod.  £./;■[  any  rale,  it  did  so  in  latt  A.  S. 

'  I  keep  8  lo  represent  the  mod.  E.  M  in  clothe,  whilst  ^  represents 
tbe  mixl.  E.  f't  in  doth.    A  S.  uacs  both  symbols  confosedly. 

*  Tile  lOiniil  vaiiei.  I  here  give  my  own  proaonciation,  which  is  like 
tiMI  of  hvrti.     Many  people  sound  the  aa  in  hvant  as  a  diphthong. 

*  ntttu,  lays  Dr.  I'eile,  Is  the  pronuacialioa  in  North  Cumberland, 
when  it  rimei  with  mmi. 
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the  iio  has  preserved  the  M.  E.  sound,  like  ihat  of  au  in 
naught.     Compare  naught,  cloth,  wrath,  above. 

hhif,  loaf  (A  being  dropped) ;  drdf,  drove  (the  final  f  in 
A,  S.  (and  in  Mercian  P)  being  probably  pronounced  as  v). 

A  most  important  word  is  dn,  W.  E.  oon  (riming  at  first 
with  dawn,  later  with  bone),  but  now  riming  with  bun.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  parasitic  w  sprang  up  before  the  initial 
vowel,  which  by  that  time  may  have  become  like  o  in  bont ; 
this  would  produce  a  form  woon :  then  the  w  modified  the 
long  o  into  long  «,  after  which  the  «  was  shortened  and 
'  unrounded ','  giving  the  curious  E.  sne,  in  which  the  initial 
w  is  only  written  by  comic  writers,  who  (correctly  enough) 
write  wun.  The  spelling  won  is  found  as  early  as  in  Guy  of 
Warwick,  ei  Zupitza,  note  to  1,  7927.  The  word  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  the  compounds  on-/y,  al-one,  l-ont  (short 
for  al-one),  t-onf-ly  (short  for  al-one-ly),  at-otit,  all  preserve 
tHe  sound  into  which  it  would  have  passed  according  to  the 
usual  rule.  Besides  this,  the  A.  S.  dn,  when  used  as  the 
indefinite  article,  soon  lost  its  length  of  vowel,  and  became 
an  with  short  a.  Hence  our  modern  an,  or  (with  loss  of 
final  n)  a.  An-on  is  short  for  an-oon.  N-ane,  short  for 
m  one,  not  one,  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  one,  on  account 
of  its  obvious  connection  with  it.  Other  examples  are  scdn, 
shone,  past  tense';  stdn,  stone;  grdn-ian,  to  groan;  bdn, 
bone. 

hdm,  home  ;  Idm,  loam ;  /dm,  foam ;  eldm,  prov.  E.  cloam, 
used  in  Devonshire  to  mean  earthenware, 

Idg,  Idh,  low  (the  final  guttural  being  dropped);  fSg,fdh, 
foe ;  dig,  ddh,  dough  :  so  dg-an,  to  own  ;  dg-en,  own  (i.  e. 
one's  own). 


'  '  ReuHding  is  a  contraction  of  the  moath-cavil^  by  lateral  com- 
prtssioa  oftte  cheek -passage  aad  lULnnwtag  ofUic  lip-apetlure';  Sweet, 
Pbooelica,  %  36.  Unroutuiing  means  the  relnxalion  of  the  muiculu 
cHort  requited  for  rouiuling. 

*  Propeiljt  iltoaH;  but  often  shortened  to  ihaa. 
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6e,  oak;  sir&c-ian,  to  stroke;  spdc-a,  spoke  of  a  wheel ; 
Ue-fii,  token. 

rdd,  road;  i(rf,  lode  {a  vein  of  ore.  course);  wdd,  woad; 
g<ii/,  goad  ;  /dd,  toad ;  iS&dJ,  abode.  But  irdd,  M.  E.  iroorf, 
has  absolutely  retained  its  M.E.  vowel-sound,  and  is  spelt 
frftfrf,  because  that  sound  was  represented  by  oa  in  Eliza- 
bethan EnRlish '.  The  A.  S.  suffi.t  -Md  became  M,  E.  -hood, 
-hod,  which,  owing  to  its  non-acceoled  position  in  compowid 
words,  has  been  shifted  and  shortened  into  E.  -hood,  as  in 
man-hood,  child-kood,  maiden-hood.  The  O.  Friesic  form  of 
this  suffix  was  'Md,  and  in  the  Laud  JIS.  of  the  A,  S. 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1070  (ed.  Earle,  p.  aog,  I.  6  from 
bottom)  it  appears  as  -hed;  this  accotuts  for  the  variant 
•htad,  as  in  Godhead,  maidenhead, 

ai-^,  an  oat,  pi.  dl-an,  oats ;  urdi,  wrote ;  gdl,  goat ;  Idl, 
boat  But  hdt,  M.E.  hool  (pronounced  as  haughl-  in 
hai^hl-y),  has  been  '  widened '  to  hoi;  and  ic  wdl,  M.E.  / 
n«i>/(proii.  waul),  has  been  similarly  altered  to  I  wo/. 

rip,  rope ;  sdp-t,  soap ;  grdp-ian,  to  grope ;  pdp-a,  the 
pope.  In  the  last  case,  the  A.S.  word  is  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Lat.  papa,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
(xcher.'  Here  the  very  vowel-sound  and  spelling  of  the 
Dod  E.  word  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  without  recourse 
to  history,  that  the  word  was  borrowed  from  Latin  before  the 
Conquest.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
T.  P<^,  and  we  should  all  be  saying  pape,  as  if  it  rimed  with 
ape.  Compare  pap-al,  pap-isi,  pap-aty,  all  words  of  F. 
origin. 

§  43.  The  A.B.  6  (long  e).  The  A.S.  /had  the  sound 
of  ItaL  long  e,  or  the  French  .^in  bfle,  or  nearly  that  of  at  in 
bait;  the  ALE.  usually  preserved  this  sotmd;  it  has  since 
xhifiod  into  the  sound  of «  in  bctt*. 

'  'la  one  woid,  ihe  M.  E.  ^  [  =  flfa  in  aliit\  has  been  preserved  np  to 
iltepmcol  dsr,  viz.  ia  the  adj.  irddd;'  Sweet,  Eog.  Sounds,  p.  61. 
■SieSweet'tliiit.  ofEoii.  SodikU,  p.  61. 
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Examples,    he,  he ;  3t,  thee ;  wi/,  we  ;  mi,  me ;  gt,  ye. 

The  A.S.  k/A  presenls  some  diffculty ;  in  M  J-„  the  final 
guttural  was  sometimes  kept,  and  sometimes  lost ;  the  vowel- 
sound  was  someiimes  kept,  and  sometimes  shifted ;  and 
hence  such  var)iiig  forms  as  Afgh,  heigh,  hey,  hy.  The 
shifted  form  prevailed,  becoming  at  last  hy  (pronounced  as 
E.  he),  out  of  which  was  regularly  developed  a  mod.  E.  hy 
(rijiing  with  by).  But  we  still  preserve  in  our  spelling  a 
reminiscence  of  the  final  guttural,  and  spell  the  word  high. 
In  just  the  same  way  the  A.S.  wS  is  our  nigh, 

Mr,  here;  ge-h/r-an,  to  hear;  w/r-ig,  weary.  The  pt.  L 
ge-Mr-de,  lit.  htared,  is  shortened  to  heard;  such  examples 
as  tliis,  in  which  the  shortening  is  obviouSj  are  of  some 

Arf,  heel ;  siO,  steel ;  fil-an,  to  feel. 

U}>,  teeth. 

ge-Uf-an,  to  be-lieve ' ;  sUf-t^  sleeve ;  the  A.S.  (and 
Mercian  ?)y  between  the  two  vowels  being  probably  sounded 
as  V. 

seine,  adj.,  E,  ihten,  Ht.  showy,  but  now  used  as  a  sb. ' ; 
we'n-ati,  to  ween  ;  gr/n-e,  green ;  c/n-e,  keen ;  ew/n,  queen, 
quean.  But  le'n  has  preserved  ils  long  vowel  only  in  the 
compounds  thir-leen,  fmr-letn,  &c. ;  when  used  alone  it  ts 
shortened  to  ten. 

sim-an,  to  seem;  dim-an,  to  deem;  tim-an,  to  teem. 

ig-e  (Mercian  i^-c,  §  33)  is  an  occasional  form  of  A.S. 
4age,  eye.  Strictly,  the  word  belongs  to  the  group  containing 
the  long  diphthong  ia.  This  ige  became  M.E.  fj-c.  tgh-t, 
ey-e,  the  symbol  j  (when  not  initial)  being  used  to  represent 
a  gh  or  y.  But  tlie  vowel-sound  was  frequendy  shifted ; 
Chaucer  constantly  uses  the  dissyllabic  form_y-«,  pronounced 

'  The  simple  verb  licvc  was  common  in  M.  E.  as  leiun. 

*  Evidently  from  11  pojiular  delosion  that  [t  U  etyniologicsll)'  derlTtd 
from  the  verb  tu  shitK,  wilh  which  it  hu  no  ctmnectioo.  Curiously 
enough,  the  adj.  ihtir  really  is  conoeoled  with  sJtiiu,  but  popular  etjrnm- 
logy  does  not  suspect  it. 
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as  ee  in  beefy  followed  by  a  light  vowel,  with  a  light  inten'en- 
ing^-sound,  such  as  is  heard  between  ee  and  ing  in  mod.  E. 
see-ing.  Then  the  final  -e  dropped,  and  the  M.E.  j/  or  long  i 
developed  regularly  into  the  mod.  E.  diphthongal  sound 
which  we  write  /.  Yet  we  still  keep,  in  our  spelling,  the 
form  eye^  representing  a  sound  which  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  this  unlucky  and  imreasonable  con- 
servatism which  has  brought  our  modern  spelling  into  such 
dire  confusion.  The  history  of  eye  is  parallel  to  that  of  high 
and  nighy  discussed  above. 

/c-an,  to  eke ;  r/c^  reek  (smoke) ;  l/c  (substituted  for  Uac), 
a  leek  ;  s/c-an^  to  seek ;  Mercian  c/c-e  (see  §  33),  A.S.  c/ac-e, 
cheek ;  Uc-e,  beech  (tree) ;  br/c,  breek,  an  old  plural  form, 
afterwards  made  into  the  double  plural  breeks  (hence  also 
breech^  breeches).  The  mention  of  this  word  breeches  occurs 
opportunely;  it  reminds  us  that  our  ee  really  means  the 
Italian  long  1,  and  consequently  that,  when  shortened,  the 
short  form  of  it  is  short  1 ;  whence  it  is  that  breeches  is  pro- 
nounced britches.  With  this  hint,  we  see  that  A.S.  hr/c 
(substituted  for  hr/ac),  became  M.  E.  reek,  which,  by  shorten- 
ing, gave  us  E.  rick  ^ 

he'd-ariy  to  heed ;  r/d-an,  to  read ;  sUd-a^  steed ;  sp^dy 
speed ;  //d-an,  to  feed ;  n/dy  need  ;  m/d,  meed ;  gl/d,  gleed 
(a  burning  coal) ;  br/d-an,  to  breed ;  bUd-atiy  to  bleed  ; 
cr/d-a^y  creed. 

swit-e,  sweet;  scit  (for  sc^at),  sheet ;yW,  feet;  m/l-ariy  to 
meet ;  gr/i-ariy  to  greet ;  b/t-Cy  beet. 

w/fHariy  to  weep ;  cr/p-el,  lit.  one  who  creeps,  a  creeper, 
M.  E.  crip-ely  later  creeple ',  but  now  shortened  to  cripple,  Cf. 
rick  above. 


'  ^  Reeky  a  Mow  or  Heap  of  Com,  Hay,  &c.* — Bailey*s  Diet.,  ed. 

1745- 

*  Borrowed  from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  creed,  viz.  crcd-o^  I  be- 
lieve.    Hence  the  A.  S.  /=  Lat  /,  as  above. 

»  *  In  them  that  bee  lame  or  crecptlUs'' \  (1577)  J.  Frampton,  Joyfull 
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§  44.  The  A.  S.  I  (long  i).  The  A.  S.  long  i  was 
sounded  as  « in  hett.  In  course  of  time,  a  sound  resembling 
aa  in  baa  was  developed  lifort  it  [see  p.  53,  note  2,lso  thai  it 
is  now  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  which  would  most  cor- 
rectly be  represented  by  ai,  viz.  a  sound  composed  of  the 
Ital.  a  rapidly  succeeded  by  ItaL  /.  The  principal  inter- 
irifediale  sound  through  which  it  passed  is  one  which  may 
be  represented  by  Ital. «,  very  nearly  the  sound  of  a  m  name. 

Examples.     W,  by';  ir-tn,  iron;  vnr,  wire. 

TfiZ-f ,  wile ;  hwfl,  while ;  viil,  mile.  In  the  last  case,  the 
word  is  not  English,  but  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  milia  pat- 
tuum,  a  thousand  paces.  Here  is  a  clear  case  in  which  the 
A.S./=f'. 

Il3-e,  Utbe ;  wri3-an,  writhe ;  bliS-e,  blithe. 

is,  ice,  where  the  spelling  with  ce  is  a  mere  orthographic 
device  for  shewing  that  the  s  is  hard,  or  voiceless ;  rU-an,  10 
rise ;  wis,  wise;  the  1  is  shortened  in  the  derivative  wfs-dSm, 
wisdom,  by  accentual  stress. 

s/i-weard,  M.E.  s/i-warJ  {Havelok,  I.  666),  should  have 
become  siy-'ward,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  but  the 
coalescence  of  f  with  w  has  resulted  in  a  diphthong,  whence 
E.  slfivard.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  the  A.  S.  spiw-an 
is  now  spirw  or  spue ;  and  tJie  A.  S.  ilw  is  now  Aut*. 

iif,  life ;  icrif-an,  to  shrive,  not  a  pure  A.  S.  word,  but 
borrowed  from  Lat.  scrtbere ;  mi/,  knife  ;  wif,  wife  ;  <ir{/-ati, 
to  drive ;  /i/-e,  five.  But  in  the  compound  fif-tig  (lit. 
five-ty),  the  t  is  shortened  by  accentual  stress,  whence  E, 
fifty.  Similarly  the  A.S.  vAf-men,  later  form  wimmm  (by 
assimilation  oi  fm  to  mm),  is  still  pronounced  as  if  written 
wimmm.    It  is,  however,  always  spelt  women,  in  order  to  pair 

Newcs  out  of  the  Newc  FoimiJe  WorUe,  to!,  ji,  bodt.  'Crokcd  trt- 
pillii'-,  York  Plays,  p.  IJ5,  1.  36. 

'  £.  final  f  is  wriRenj';  asi\ahji.my,ihy,any,many. 

*  Compue  lint',  for,  whether  we  derive  lim  from  the  A.S.//»^,a 
cord,  or  from  F.  ligtte,  either  way  we  are  led  bnclc  to  Lat  tintA,  a  de- 
itntlve  of  Iimim,  flax. 
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wilh  the  (more  corrupt)  singular  woman ;  see  Woman  in 
Etjrm.  Dictionary. 
din,  thine;  notn,  awine;  sc(n-an,  lo  shine;  serin,  shrine, 
Oct  an  English  word,  but  borrowed  from  LaC.  scriniuni ;  win 
wine,  borrowed  from  Lat.  uinum,  and  actually  preserving  the 
original  sound  of  Lat  u  (  =  w);  rnin,  mine ;  twin,  twine ;  /^«, 
pine-tree,  borrowed  from  Lat,  plnus.  The  Lat.  poena  was 
Iransforred  into  A.  S.  in  the  form  pin,  whence  the  verb 
fin-am,  to  pine,  to  pine  away.  In  French  the  same  poena 
became /^I'w,  whence  'E.pain. 

rim,  rime;  now  almost  invariably  spelt  rhyme,  by  a  need- 
less and  ignorant  confusion  M'ith  the  unrelated  word  rhythm, 
vhich  is  of  Greek  origin,  whereas  rim  is  pure  English. 
Curiously  enough,  the  word  really  entitled  to  an  h  is  now 
spelt  without  it;  I  refer  to  the  A.  S.  ?trSm,  hoar-frost,  now 
spelt  rime  by  loss  of  initial  h.  A  considerable  number  of 
A.  S.  words  beginning  with  hr,  hi,  hn,  all  lost  the  initial  k 
even  in  the  M.  E.  period.  The  A,  S,  llm,  lime,  is  pure 
English,  but  allied  to  the  cognate  Lat.  lim-us,  mud ;  slim, 
ttime ;  lim-a,  time. 

ti^e,  stye,  sty ;  stig-el,  a  stile,  lit.  a  thing  to  climb  over, 
from  tUg-an,  to  ciimb;  stig-rdp,  sli-rap,  a  'sty-rope,'  or 
nipe  to  climb  on  a  horse  by,  now  shortened  (from  sleerup)  to 
itirrup. 

Xr,  lilce ;  as  a  sufBx,  -fy  {by  loss  of  the  last  letter);  strk-an, 
to  strike ;  sfe-an,  M.  E.  sik-en,  now  sigh,  by  loss  of  the  final 
^leoer  as  in  the  suffix  -!y  from  like,  though  the  spelling  with 
r*  preserves  a  trace  of  the  lost  guttural.     The  A.  S.  snk-an, 
to  tneak,  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  pre- 
gervation  of  the  original  vowel-sound '.    To  these  we  must 
add  riee,  rich,  not  borrowed  from  French,  though  existing  as 
rith*  in  that  language,  which  borrowed  it  from  a  Frankish 
the  RI.  E.  riehe  was  regularly  developed  from  A,  S. 
ibcrland)  ilie,  ft  ladder!   from  A.S. 
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rUi  by  the  usual  change  of  A.  S.  -«  into  M.  E.  -che,  and  the 
i,  at  first  long,  is  now  shortened.  The  A.  S.  die,  a  dike,  was 
a  masculine  substantive,  with  a  genitive  dic-es;  but  it  was 
also  used  as  a  feminine,  with  a  genitive  and  dative  dh-e.  The 
latter  case-forms  regularly  produced  a  M.  E.  dic/i-e,  used  ii 
all  cases  of  the  singular;  hence  mod.  E,  dicA  \  now  alwi 
n-ritten  diiii,  wiih  needless  insertion  of  a  /.  Here  again,  i 
i  has  been  shortened. 

td-(l,  idle ;  rid-atty  to  ride ;  sid-e,  side ;  sHd-an,  to  sUdt 
wid,  wide ;  gifd-an,  to  glide ;    cid-an,  to  chide ;    , 
Md-<tn,  lo  bide  ;  6rid-el,  a  bridle. 

smil-an,  Co  smite ;  wril-an,  to  write,  in  which  the  initial  l| 
is  no  longer  sounded;  hwil,  white  ;  Ml-an,  lo  bite, 

rfp-e,  ripe  ;  grip-an,  lo  grii>e,  the  form  grip  being  due  ■ 
F.  gripptr,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  words  of  Latin  origin  above  mentioned,  viz.  t 
shrivi,  shrine,  wine,  pine  (tree),  are  of  importance,  as  provti 
that  the  A.  S.  /  was  really  the  Latin  long  /,  and  therefore  p 
nounced  as  mod.  E.  ee. 

§  45.  TheA.S.  <S  (long  o).  The  A.  S.  if  was 
as  oa  in  boal,  and  usually  preserved  the  same  sound  in  M.E. 
But  in  the  modem  period  the  sound  was  shifted,  having  been 
'  moved  up  to  the  high  position  ' '  of  long  u. 

Examples.     sc6,  shoe  j  dS,  I  do ;  16,  too,  to. 

I6h,  tough.  Here  the  final  gutmral  has  been  changed  \a/; 
whilst  the  vowel-sound  has  been  shortened  and  '  unrounded'.' 
The  spelling  with  ou  indicates  ihal  the  A,  S.  6  had  been 
regularly  reduced  to  the  sound  of  ou  in  you  before  the 
shortening  and  '  unrounding '  took  place. 

m6r,  moor.     But  in  svjir,  swore  ;_;?(5r,  Boor,  the  k 
been  preserved,  though  altered  in  quality  by  the  following  M 

'  *  A  dVA,  or  dike";  Minshcn's  Diet,  ed  1617, 
*  Sweet,  Hist  of  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  s6.     The  dale  assigned   for  | 
chtngeisA.u.  1550-16110. 
'  See  note  above,  vii.  p,  j6,  note  i. 
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tiN,  SIool ;  <6l,  cool ;  161,  tool. 

t63t  sooth  ;  163,  tooth  ;  (JSrr,  M.  E.  ooM^r,  c/A^r,  first  be- 
came what  we  should  now  write  oolhir,  after  which  the  long 
u  was  shortened  and  '  unrounded,'  giving  E.  olhcr.  So  also 
hrSSor  is  brother.  The  modern  spelling  is  consistent,  after  a 
son ;  for  if  it  be  once  accepted  as  a  rule  that  00  shall  stand 
for  die  sound  of  long  u,  it  ought  to  follow  tliat  0  may  reason- 
ably represent  short  u.     Cf.  dolh,  son,  govern,  &c. 

f^,  goose;  b\ilg6s/itig  has  been  shortened  lo gosling.  bSsm, 
bosom,  in  which  the  fonner  o  has  at  present  a  variable  pro- 
nunciation; in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary  it  is  marked  as  having  the 
aoond  of  oc  in  hot,  whilst  in  Webster,  it  is  marked  as  having 
the  sound  of  00  mfool.  The  longer  sound  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rale ;  the  shorter  is  that  which  I  am  accustomed  to 
bear,  hrist,  roost,  sb.,  h  being  lost.  In  hUslma,  blisma, 
blossom,  liie  o  has  been  shortened  \s'iihout  shilling  to  u.  In 
m6ite,  1  must,  the  H-sound  has  been  modified  precisely  as  in 
athr,  hrolher,  above;  the  only  difference  is  tliat  it  is  now 
spelt  phonedcaliy. 

riw-tin,  to  row ;  hl6w-an,  to  low,  as  a  cow ;  fi6w-an,  to 
flow;  grow-an,  to  grow;  H^f-an,  to  blow,  or  flourish  as  a 
flower.  In  all  these  the  w  is  preserved  to  the  eye,  and  the 
attentive  car  will  detect  a  slight  after-sound  of  w. 

ii/'f  hoof;  bi-h6f-ian,  to  behove,  which  preserves  its  long 
o;  gl6/,  glove,  with  the  same  changes  as  in  olhtr,  brother. 

t6>t-a,  soon  ;  n6n,  noon  (from  Lai.  nona) ;  m6>i-a,  moon ; 
Min-aB,  month,  with  the  same  changes  as  in  brother ;  M6n- 
an-dag,  Monday,  like  the  preceding ;  gf-dSn,  d6n,  done,  pp., 
Eke  the  same.     To  these  add  sp6n,  a  chip,  E.  spoon. 

glim,  gioom ;  dim,  doom ;  br6m,  broom ;  blSm-a,  bloom. 
Mso  gSm-a,  ^\.g6m-an,  the  gums,  parallel  to  m^sle,  must. 

ttih,  slew  (M.E.  slow);  w6g-ian,  to  woo;  drog,  drew 
(M,  E.  drmv).  But  ge-n6g  is  mod.  E.  c-nough,  just  as  I6h 
(already  explained)  is  now  lough.  The  word  b6h  took  the 
fonn   bough  even  in  M.  E.,  and  occurs,   e.  g.  in  Chaucer, 
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Cant.  Tales,  I.  198a.  This  M.E.  oh  had  ihe  French  sound 
of  ca  in  soup-,  and  the  result  of  this  early  shifting  was  that 
the  sound  shifted  yet  once  more  in  the  modern  period,  thus 
becoming  E.  hough  (see  5  46),  in  which  the  final  guttural 
sound,  though  preserved  lo  the  eye,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  ear. 

vj6c,  woke,  has  preserved  the  long  6;  in  every  other  in- 
stance, words  in  -6c  now  end  in  -ook;  and  curiously  enough, 
all  of  them  are  now  pronounced  with  the  short  00  oi/ool,  not 
the  long  BO  of  boot.  Hence  hr6c,  a  rook ;  Mc-ian,  lo  look ; 
scit,  shook;  cSc,  a  cook ;  bSc,  book;  br6c,  hrook ;  fi6(,  a  hook; 
fors6c,  forsook.  No  such  form  as  A,  S.  cr6€  for  '  crook '  has 
as  yet  been  found,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  existed ; 
cf  Icei.  krSir,  Swed.  krok.  Similarly,  the  Icel.  t6k  has  given 
the  M.  E.  took. 

f6d-a,  food ;  Pi6d,  mood ;  brSd,  hrood.  But  the  old  w-sound 
has  been  shortened  in  liOd,  slood  ;  g6d,  good;  and  stiti  further 
changed'  \n  fl6d,  flood;  mddor,  mother;  blSd,  blood.  The 
hbtory  of  the  A.S.  r6d  is  curious;  it  not  only  produced, 
according  to  rule,  the  mod.  E.  rood',  but  also  the  mod.  E. 
rod,  in  which  the  0  is  shortened  from  an  older  (M.  E.)  pro- 
nunciation such  as  raud  (riming  with  gaud) '. 

f6l,  foot ;  h6t,  boot,  i.  e.  advantage,  profit '. 

5  46.  The  A.  8.  (i  (long  u).     The  A.  S.  long  w  ansil 

exactly  to  the  Lat.  v  in  the  words  m&l,  a  mule,  borrowed 

from  Lat.  m&lus,  and  m&r,  a  wall,  borrowed  from  Lat.  murus\ 


'  '  la  modern  English,  we  have  a  very  anomaloas  casi 
of  the  back-vowtl  u,  6ul  [riming  with  jfbB/'j  becoming  ht  [riming  with 
m/]  ' ;  Sweet,  Hist.  Eng.  SoundK.  p.  43.  At  the  Eome  time,  the  vowel  has 
beeD  'lowered  from  high  10  mid.' 

*  Xood  in  Toed-toft  aod  nad  (of  land)  ore  the  same  word. 
'  The  lenglhencd  sonnd  of  E.  short  o  is  heard  in  the  not  1 

nse  of  davig  for  doj^. 

*  Mr,  Sweet  adds  hwifi-an,  to  whoop.  Bnt  the  A.  S.  iwJ/an  mciUM 
'  to  threaten.'  The  w  in  viheef  belongs  to  Tudor  English.  Tlie  M.  E. 
[arm  is  kmifm,  Trom  F.  houper. 

*  Observe  that  A.  S.  mM  [from  miilui)  woald  bare  become  mewl  in 
mod,  E.    Bat  muk  wu  ro-bonowed  Cram  French  At  a  later  period. 
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Examples  of  these  words  are  given  by  Grein  and  Ett- 
mflller. 

The  history  of  the  A.S.  C  (sounded  as  ew  in  hoof)  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  A.S.  L  Just  as  the  latter  was  developed  into 
Ital.  aiy  mod.  E.  long  t,  so  the  former  was  developed  into 
Ital.  au^  mod.  E.  ou  in  bout.  Moreover,  the  change  took 
place  much  about  the  same  time,  viz.  in  a.d.  i  550-1 650. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  just  as  a  final  long  i  is  orna- 
mentally written  as  y^  as  in  by,  my^  thy,  &c.,  so  likewise  the 
final  <m  is  often  ornamentally  written  ow^  as  in  ccnv,  how, 
now,  and  in  a  few  words  the  same  spelling  prevails  even 
when  the  sound  is  not  final,  as  in  owl,  shower,  town. 

Examples.  hH,  how ;  in,  thou ;  nii,  now ;  di,  cow ;  brU, 
brow. 

Hr-e,  our ;  sHr,  sour ;  sciir,  shower ;  biir,  bower.  In 
n/ah'ge-biir^  neigh-bour,  the  H  has  simply  lost  its  accent  and 
length,  and  the  sound  has  become  indefinite  ^. 

ai-e,  owl ;  /at,  foul. 

ii^(^,  south ;  rniiS,  mouth ;  uncUd,  uncouth,  which  has  pre- 
served its  old  sound.  In  cud-e,  the  u  has  been  preserved, 
but  has  been  shortened ;  the  mod.  E.  is  coud  (riming  with 
good),  always  carefully  misspelt  could,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
eye  that  is  accustomed  to  would  and  should, 

hUs,  house ;  liis,  louse ;  miis,  mouse  ;  piisend,  thousand. 

ddn,  down  ;  iHn,  town  ;  briin,  brown. 

riim,  room,  has  preserved  its  old  sound,  but  is  now  a  sb. ; 
originally,  it  was  an  adj.,  meaning  '  spacious '  or  *  roomy.' 

bOg-an,  to  bow;  rUh,  rUg,  rough,  has  changed  its  final 
guttural  to  /,  whilst  the  vowel  was  first  shortened  to  the 
sound  of  00  m/oot,  and  then  altered  by  *  unrounding.' 

brUc-an,  to  brook ;  this  word,  being  mostly  used  in  poetry, 
has  kept  its  old  sound,  but  in  a  shortened  form. 

*  Mr.  Sweet  derives  E.  boor  from  A.  S.  ge-biir,  with  the  same  sense. 
Bnt  boor  is  a  purely  modem  word,  borrowed  from  Du.  boir.  The  A.  S. 
hiir  would  have  become  bower,  as  in  fact  (in  another  sense)  it  did. 
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hl6d,  loud;  scr&d,  shroud. 

61,  out;  dit,  clout;  d-h&t-an,  about;  pr6t,  proud  (w1 

change  of  /  to  rf). 

%  47.  Tbe  A.  S.  f  (long  f).     Now  that  examples  have 

been  given  of  the  A.  S.  long  vowels  d,  f,  I,  6,  £,  it  is  worth 

while  to  explain  the  long  vowel  denoted  in  A,  S.  byy.     This 

is  nothing  but  a  lengthened  form  of  the  A.  S.  vowel  denoted 

by_y.     The  Romans  adopted  this  letter  from  (he  Greek  Y, 

in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  ihe  Greek  u  (w)  in  words 

borrowed  from   that  language.     The  Latin  had  originally 

neither  the  symbol  nor  the  sound ;  hence  the  very  spelling 

■  of  such  words  as  abyss,  anodyttt,  apocalypse,  asylum^  ftc,  at 

L  once  reveals  their  Greek  origin.     It  is  further  believed  that 

P  the  sound  of  the  Greek  v  (and  therefore  of  the  Latin  and 

A.  S.^)  was  that  of  the  German  ii  in  Uliel.    Hence  also,  the 

sound  of  A.  S.>^  was  that  of  the  long  German  U  m  Gemiith, 

grUn. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  fact,  yet  we  are, 
practically,  independent  of  it  as  far  as  modern  English  is 
concerned.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  sound  was  lost 
at  rather  an  early  period,  and  that  long  y  and  long  i  were 
confused,  and  merged  into  the  common  sound  correctly 
denoted  by  the  latter  symbol.  That  is,  the  sound  of  y  was 
identified  with  that  of  M.  E.  f,  the  sound  now  denoted  by  te  in 
beet.  Hence  the  symbols  <  and  y  became  convertible,  and 
the  M.  E,  bi  was  often  written  by,  as  at  present ;  and  con- 
versely, the  word  pryde  was  often  written  pride.  The  history 
ofy  since  the  Middle-English  period  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of/,  already  explained  in  §  44'. 

Examples,  hwy.  why;  ey,  ky',  the  old  plural  of  cow, 
whence  the  mod.  E.  ki-ne,  by  the  addition  of  the  same  plural- 
suflix  as  that  seen  in  ey-ne,  the  old  form  o^  eyes. 

'  We  find  cnnfusioD  of  y  with  i  even  ia  Icelnndic.  Thns  Icel.  fyiir 
nat  oflen  writlcn_/fn>  ;  am/yrir  in  liie  IceL  Dictionnry. 

'  We  And  Kit  for '  cows '  in  Golding's  tranBlntioD  i>f  Ovid,  foL  a6, 
L  13  (1603).    Bmni  bu  fyt  in  The  Twk  Dogs,  1.  5  bam  end. 
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Jvffy  hire,  sb. ;  ffr,  fire. 

ge-ffUan,  to  file  ^  an  old  word  now  only  used  with  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  the  French  prefix  de-^  and  therefore 
spelt  defile.  In  the  A.  S.  fyW^  filth,  the  1*  has  been  simply 
shortened  from  the  old  /-sound,  without  diphthongisation. 

hyd^  a  hithe,  or  haven. 

lys^  lice,  pi.  of  Ms^  louse ;  mys^  mice,  pi.  of  mHis^  mouse. 
But  the  old  /-sound  has  been  simply  shortened  in  ffst^ 
fist ;  wy'sc-ariy  to  wish. 

hjfd,  hide,  i.  e.  skin  ;  hyd-an,  to  hide ;  brjfd^  bride ;  pryt-e^ 
pride. 

§  48.  The  A.  S.  ^,  ^a,  to.  Other  long  sounds  are  de- 
noted in  A.  S.  by  d,  /a,  h.  The  examination  of  these  may 
be  deferred  for  the  present,  especially  as  they  may  be 
studied  in  Mr.  Sweet's  book.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  all  three 
sounds  answer  to  mod.  E.  ee.  The  A.  S.  £S  was  pronounced 
like  the  long  or  drawled  sound  of  a  in  man  ;  or,  according 
to  Sievers,  like  the  G.  long  a. 

The  following  are  regular  examples : — 

xrf,  sea  ;  f&r^  fear ;  rdr-an^,  to  rear  ;  bdr^  bier. 

al^  eel ;  mdl^  meal ;  hdUan^  to  heal ;  ddl-an,  to  deal. 

hd/?^  heath  ;  hd^-en^  heathen  ;  scdp^  sheath ;  wrdp^ 
wreath. 

tas-ofiy  to  tease  ;  tds-el^  ids-l^  a  teasle. 

df-efiy  even,  evening ;  Idf-dn^  to  leave. 

Mdn-e,  lean,  adj. ;  cldn-e^  clean ;  mdn-an^  to  mean ;  ge- 
mdn-e,  mean,  adj.,  in  the  sense  of  *  common '  or  *  vile.' 

[hwdg,  whey  ;  hndg-an,  to  neigh  ;  grdg,  gray,  grey ;  ddg, 

*  'For  Banquets  Issne  hane  I  fird  my  Minde ;  *  Macb.  iii.  i.  65  (ed. 
1623).  '  Their  monmeiiill  charett,  filed  with  rnsty  blood ;  *  Spenser, 
F.Q.  i.  5.  3a. 

*  Mr.  Sweet  distingcushes  between  the  close  and  open  sonnds  of  <k ;  and 
the  distinction  is  real.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  mod.  £.  ce  results 
from  both  alike.  I  therefore  venture,  for  the  present,  to  combine  his 
two  sets  of  examples. 

F  2 
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cLlj.  But  here  the  g  became  a  vocalic  y^  and  a  diphthong 
resulted.] 

ldc'€^  leech,  (i)  a  physician,  (2)  a  worm;  sprdc^  speech, 
(with  a  curious  loss  of  medial  r);  rdc-an^  to  reach;  tdc-an^ 
to  teach ;  bldc-an,  to  bleach. 

wdd,  weed,  i.  e.  garment,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  '  a  widow's 
weeds*',  sdd,  seed;  grdd-ig^  greedy;  dad,  deed;  ndd-l, 
needle ;  rdd-an,  to  read ;  Idd-an,  to  lead. 

sirdiy  street,  not  an  A.  S.  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Lat.  strata,  in  the  phrase  strata  uia,  a  laid  or  paved  road. 
The  representation  of  the  Lat.  a  by  A.  S.  d  is  unusual ;  there 
was  probably  an  older  form  strdt.  See  Prof.  Cook's  edition 
of  Sievers'  Old  English  Grammar,  §  57.  bldt-an,  to  bleat; 
hdt'O,  heat ;  hwdt-e,  wheat.     So  also  sldp,  sleep. 

§  40.  A.  S.  ^a  (long  ea).  The  A.  S.  /a  was  a  '  broken ' 
vowel,  i.  e.  the  two  elements  were  separately  pronounced  in 
rapid  succession,  with  a  stress  on  the  former  element.  It  is 
nearly  imitated  by  sounding  payer  or  gayer  without  the 
initial  /  or  g, 

fl/d,  flea  (see  examples  of  this  spelling  in  Bosworth  and 
Toller's  A.  S.  Diet). 

/ar-e,  ear ;  se'ar-ian,  to  sear  ;  n/ar,  near,  originally  an 
adverb  in  the  comparative  degree  (from  n/ah,  n/h^  nigh); 
g/ar,  year ;  t/ar^  tear. 

/(W/,  cast ;  /ast-or,  /ast-re,  Easter. 

be-r/a/'ian,  to  bereave ;  t/qf,  leaf;  sc/a/,  sheaf. 

b/an,  bean,  s/am,  seam  ;  st/am,  steam ;  stream,  stream ; 
gUam,  gleam  ;  dr/am,  dream ;  t/am,  team  ;  b/am,  beam. 

b/ac'cn,  beacon,    n/at,  neat,  sb. ;  b/at-an^  to  beat 

h/ap,  heap ;  hleap-an,  to  leap ;  c/ap,  sb.,  whence  E.  cheap, 
adj. 

§  60.  A.  S.  60  (long  eo).  The  A.  S.  /o  was  a  '  broken ' 
vowel  like  the  above,  composed  of  the  elements  /  and  0 ; 
sounded  nearly  as  Mayo  without  the  initial  M  and  no  sound 
of>'. 
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pr/o^  three ;  j3r  j/(?,  I  see ;  s^o,  she ;  fioh  (Mercian  //A, 
§  33)>  fee ;  frio,  free ;  ^//(?,  glee ;  ic  b/o,  I  be ;  b/o,  a  bee. 

^iX<?r,  a  cheek,  whence  was  formed  the  E.  verb  to  leer ;  d/or^ 
deer ;  d/or-e,  dear ;  dr/ar-tg^  dreary ;  h/or,  beer. 

hw/ol,  wheel ;  c/ol,  keel  of  a  ship. 

s/oU-an,  to  seethe,    /r/os-an^  to  freeze ;  priost,  priest. 

cn/ow,  cn/o,  knee ;  /r/^TW,  /r^,  tree. 

//^,  lief,  i.e.  dear;  J>/qfy  thief;  cl/o/-an,  to  cleave,  split 

bf'tw/on-an,  between ;  //ond^  fiend. 

^r/(x/,  a  reed ;  tveod^  a  weed ;  «^^/,  need. 

fl/oif  a  ship,  hence  ^  fleet  \  cr/op-an,  to  creep ;  d/op^  deep. 

The  number  of  words  omitted,  as  not  giving  exactly  the 
mod.  £.  ee,  is  not  at  all  large. 

§  61.  Summary.  Now  that  we  have  noted  some  of  the 
principal  results  respecting  the  A.  S.  long  vowels,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  whole  may  prove  useful. 

The  A.  S.  long  vowels  d,  /,  /,  6y  H,  were  sounded  nearly  as 
the  vowels  in  E.  haa^  bait,  beet^  boat,  boot.  They  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  Latin  a,  e^  F,  ^,  u ;  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  (amongst  other)  examples. 

The  A.  S.  pdpa^  a  pope,  was  borrowed  from  L^t.  papa ; 
A.  S.  b/t-e,  beet,  from  Lat.  beta ;  A.  S.  scHn^  a  shrine,  from 
Lat.  scrinium  ;  A.  S.  nSn,  noon,  from  Lat.  notia  \  A.  S.  miily  a 
mule,  from  Lat.  mulus  ^ 

The  mod.  E.  sounds  to  which  they  respectively  correspond 
are  those  heard  in  boat^  beet^  bite^  boot,  {a)bou/y  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  A.  S.  forms  of  those  words,  viz.  bdt,  b/te,  bitan, 
bSt,  dbHtan,     See  §  39. 

The  A.  S.  y  or  long  y  was  sounded  like  the  Greek  long 

u  (v)  or  the  mod.  G.  U  in  grUn.    At  a  rather  early  period 

it  was  confused  with  long  J,  and  followed  its  fortunes ;  hence 

mod.  E.  mice  from  A.  S.  mySy  used  as  the  plural  of  mouse^ 

A  S.  mUs,     See  §  47. 

*  A.  S.  miil  (as  already  noted)  would  have  become  mod.  E.  moul ; 
the  later  £.  mult  was  borrowed  from  O.  F.  mule  in  the  13th  century. 
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The  sounds  denoted  by  A,  S.  rf,  /a,  A,  have  all  b 
frequently  replaced  by  the  mod.  E.  et.     See  §§  4: 

In  the  course  of  many  centuries,  whilst  these  changes  were 
taking  place,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  some  words  suffered 
changes  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  exceptions  have  b 
discussed,  with  the  following  results. 

I.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  d,  we  must  also  in- 
clude: ya,  swd;  who,Aaiif;  \^o,twd\  ought,  if^/f ;  naught, 
not,  ndht;  wrath,  adj.,  wr^\  cloth,  dd^\  hoarse,  hdi\  ihaw, 
Jidwan;  one,  an,  a,  dn;  none,  ndn;  shone,  scdn;  broad, 
brdd ;  -hood,  -head  (suffixes),  -hdJ ;  hot,  hdl;  wot,  wdl. 
We  6nd  among  these  such  sounds  as  00  in  ^ot,  due  to  a 
preceding  iv ;  also  au  in  gaudy,  which  was  probably  the 
sound  of  the  M,  E.  oa ;  oin«o/;  &c.     See§42,  m 

3.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S,  /,  we  must  include-ifl 
high,  h/h  {he'ah);  nigh,  x/k  (ri/aA);  eye,  /ge  {^gt);  rick,  J 
Ar/c  (hrfac)\  crij^Ie,  cr/pel;  ten,  ten.    See  §  43. 

3.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  f  we  must  include: 
wisdom,  wisdSm ;  fifty,  /i/lig ;  women,  ■aA/mcn,  and  even 
woman,  wi/man  ;  stirrup,  stirdp ;  rich,  rice ;  ditch,  die(e). 
Also:  steward,  jA'avurrf;  spue,  j^/kwm;  ^/«f,  hue ;  inwhich 
the  vowel  is  affected  by  w.  Also  :  sneak,  snicatt ;  with 
unaltered  vowel.     See  §  44. 

4.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  6  we  must  include : 
swore,  sw6r,  floor,  ft4r,  which  remain  little  altered  except 
by  the  loss  of  the  trilling  of  the  r;  behove,  bthdfian,  woke. 
Vide,  which  keep  ihe  A.  S.  sound.  Also:  tough,  iSh;  other, 
63ir ;  brother,  brdSor ;  mother,  m6dor ;  flood,  fidd;  blood, 
hl6d;  ^ove,gl6/;  gums, gdman ;  mast,  mds/e ;  monjh,  mdttaS; 
Monday,  mdnan  dag;  done,  ddn;  enough,  gendh.  Also: 
bosom,  Wj/«;  stood,  tWrfj  %sx,A,gdd;  shook,  jcifr  (with  other 
words  in -ooi) ;  foot,  yS/.  Also:  gosling,  f((j/(ji^;  blossom, 
bldstma;  rod,  r6d.     Also  :  bough,  bdh.     See  §  45. 

£.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  £  we  must  include : 
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neighbour,  n/ah{ge^ur ;  rough,  rtfA  ;  could,  c6St ;  brook,  v., 
br&ctm.  Also :  uncouth,  unc&3,  room,  r&m,  which  preserve 
the  A.  S.  sound.    See  §  46. 

6.  Under  A.  S.  /words  :  fillh,  j^t//  ;  fist,  f^st ;  wish, 
W^icttn;  due  to  allcralion  from  the  sound  of  «  in  i«/  to  that 

1"  in  6it.    See  §  47, 

Note  on  the  Short  Vowbls. 

For  the  hislory  of  the  Short  Vowels,  I  must  refer  the 
trader  to  Mr.  Sweet's  Hisiory  of  English  Sounds ;  especially 
the  above  sketch  of  the  hislory  of  the  Long  Vowels 
is  very  imperfect,  and  requires  to  be  supjilemenled  and 
tnotUfied  by  reference  to  that  work.  I  may  note,  however, 
dut  the  symbols  e,  i,  and  0,  frequently  remained  unchangeil, 
•o  that  ihe  words  net,  in,  oft,  on,  for  example,  are  spell  in 
A.  S,  precisely  as  they  are  spelt  now. 

The  A.  S,  short  a  in  man,  a  man.  was  pronounced  as  in 
the  mod.  G.  Mann ;  but  in  mod.  £.  the  pronunciation  of 
is  peculiar,  and  may  conveniently  be  denoted,  phone- 
lically,  by  the  spelling  man.  The  A.  S.  a  had  this  very 
sound,  so  that  the  A.  5.  giad  was  pronounced  exactly  as 
its  mod,  E.  equivalent  glad.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  survival,  for  the  M.  E,  glad  was  pronounced  wiih 
the  sound  of  the  G.  a  in  Mann  or  glati,  which  accounts  for 
ihe  modem  sfxlling. 

The  A.  S,  short  u  had  the  sound  of  09  in  boot;  so  that 

»-tu,  ihe  sun.  was  pronounced  nearly  as  the  mod.  E.  sooner 
would  be,  if  ihe  00  of  soon  were  altered  to  the  00  of  book. 
The  sound  of  m  in  the  mod.  E.  sun  differs  considerably  from 
this,  having  been  both  '  unrounded '  and  '  lowered.'  In 
I^Middle-English,  ihe  A.  S.  u  was,  in  some  words,  represented 
hj  »))y  French  scribes ;  so  ihat  the  A.  S.  sunu  became  M.  E. 
mw,  mod.  E.  son.  Hence  ihe  modem  son  is  pronounced  pre- 
cisely like  tlie  modem  sun.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  lu/-u,  M.  £. 
leu-t  (wiib  u  for  v),  is  the  mod.  £.  love. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Teutonic  Languages  cognate  with  English. 

§  62.  Value  of  the  Vowels.  In  the  last  Chapter,  some 
account  has  been  given  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  long 
vowels,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  shewing  that  a  scientific 
study  of  etymology  must  take  phonology  into  account,  and 
also  of  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  study  of  vowel-sounds 
in  particular  is  of  great  importance.  It  was  rightly  objected 
against  the  reckless  *  etymologists'  of  a  former  age  that  they 
paid  hardly  any  regard  to  the  consonants,  and  to  the  vowels 
none  at  aU.  Scientific  etymology  requires  that  great  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  the  consonants,  but  still  greater  to  the 
vowels.  For  after  all,  it  is  precisely  the  vowel-sound  which 
gives  life  and  soul  to  the  word.  The  combination  m  signifies 
nothing ;  but,  if  between  those  two  letters,  we  insert  vowels 
at  pleasure,  we  obtain  quite  different  results.  By  insertion  of 
a  or  J/,  we  obtain  different  parts  of  the  same  verb ;  ran  being 
a  past  tense,  and  run  a  present  tense  or  an  infinitive  mood. 
By  other  insertions,  we  obtain  words  denoting  totally  different 
and  unconnected  ideas,  such  as  rj/«,  rein^  roan^  or  rune  * ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinar}-  that  the  first  and  second  of 
these  words  sound  precisely  alike,  and  can  only  be  differen- 
tiated or  distinguished  to  the  ear  by  the  context  in  which 
they  are  used.     They  are  distinguished  to  the  eye  by  a 

'  The  giiessing  etvmologists  delight  in  ignoring  the  vowels.  They 
would  tell  us  that  a  reitt  guides  a  horse  in  running,  or  that  ru9us  are  so 
called  because  the  runic  verses  rtta  or  flow  easily,  jlcc,  &c..  Such  ab- 
surdities are  still  uttered,  I  fully  believe,  almost  ever)-  day,  at  least  in 
England. 
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casual  and  unmeaning  difference  in  spelling,  which  has  only 
been  obtained  by  altering  the  spelling  of  M.  E.  rein  to  rain. 
The  etymological  distinction  is  obtained  only  by  the  dis- 
covery that  rain  is  of  English  origin,  whilst  rein  is  French. 

§  63.  English  not  derived  from  German.  We  have 
also  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that  the  history  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  of  many  purely  English  words  can  be  carried  back, 
practically,  to  about  the  eighth  century.  We  thus  find,  for 
example,  that  the  sound  of  0  in  stone  has  descended  from 
that  oi  d  m  sidn.  The  next  question  for  consideration  is 
plainly  this :  what  do  we  know  about  this  A.  S.  J  ?  Can  we 
by  any  means  trace  back  its  history  still  further  ?  We  have 
no  English  records  that  can  help  us  here ;  it  only  remains  to 
see  if  any  help  can  be  obtained  from  any  external  source. 
This  leads  us  at  once  to  a  previous  question — is  English  an 
isolated  language,  or  are  there  other  languages  related  to  it  ? 
The  usual  answer  that  generally  occurs  to  the  popular  mind 
is  one  that  ignores  about  six-sevenths  of  the  truth,  and  is,  in 
the  main,  grossly  misleading.  All  that  many  people  can  tell 
08  is  that,  by  some  occult  process,  English  is  'derived 
from  German.' 

§  54.  This  mistake  is  due  to  a  strange  jumble  of  ideas, 
and  has  done  immense  harm  to  the  study  of  English  ety- 
mology. Yet  it  is  so  common  that  I  have  often  heard 
something  very  like  it,  or  statements  practically  based  upon 
this  assumption,  even  from  the  lips  of  men  whose  course  of 
*  classical '  studies  should  have  taught  them  better.  Ask  what 
is  the  etymology  of  the  English  bite,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  reply  will  be,  expressed  with  a  contemptuous  confidence, 
that  '  it  comes  from  the  German  heissenl  as  if  there,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  end  of  the  matter  I  It  does  not  occur  to  some 
men  to  enquire  by  what  process  a  /  has  been  developed  out 
of  a  double  j^  nor  is  any  account  made  of  a  possible  affinity 

*  As  a  fact,  the  development  is  the  other  way,  the  German  ss  being 
due  to  the  original  Teatonic  /,  which  again  answers  to  an  Aryan  d. 
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of  the  word  with  Latin  and  Sanslcrit.  It  is  easy  lo  see  how 
this  singular  idea  arose,  viz.  from  the  persistent  use  by 
Germans  of  the  word  Germanic  lo  express  what  is  better 
called  '  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages.'  By  a  contusion 
natural  to  half-knowledge,  the  English  popular  mind  has 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  thus  been  called 
Germanie  is  all  one  thing  with  what  we  nou)  call '  German," 
whereas  the  two  things  implied  are  widely  different.  A  little 
attention  will  preserve  the  reader  from  making  this  mistake 
himself. 

%  65.  The  Teutonic  Oroup  of  Languages.  A  careful 
comparison  of  English  with  other  languages  shews  that  it 
docs  not  stand  alone,  but  is  closely  related  lo  many  others. 
Our  modern /oo/,  A.  S.yW,  is  expressed  in  Gothic  hy /olus,  in 
Old  Friesic  and  Old  Saxon  'by  /6I,  in  Swedish  hy  /ot,  in 
Danish  hy /oJ,  in  Icelandic  hy/6tr,  in  Dutch  by  vott,  in  Low 
German  (Bremen)  hy  foot,  and  in  German  hy  fuss.  Accwd- 
ingly,  all  these  languages  and  dialects  are,  in  this  case, 
obviously  allied  to  each  other,  and  we  might  hence  infer 
(correctly,  as  it  happens)  that  the  fiindamental  base  of  the 
word  is  obtained  by  combining  y,  long  o,  and  t;  omitting 
for  the  present  the  question  as  lo  whether  any  older  form  of 
the  word  can  in  any  way  be  traced-  We  mig-ht  also  infer  that 
Danish  has  a  habit  of  taming  final  i  into  d,  that  Dutch  has  a 
habit  of  turning  initial  /into  v,  and  that  German  has  a  habit 
of  turning  final  /  into  «.  But  if  the  modem  German  has  a 
babii  which  so  obscures  a  word's  true  form,  and  so  disguises 
its  original  type,  surely  it  mast  be  but  a  poor  guide,  and  indeed, 
the  most  misleading  of  the  whole  seL  A  similar  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  words  wHH  deepen  this  impression; 
and  it  may,  for  the  purposes  of  English  philology,  be  ^rly 
laid  down  that,  amongst  the  whole  series  of  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, German  (in  its  modem  form)  is  practically  the  wont 
guide  of  all  to  Iht  uninitiattd,  though  it  can  be  put  to  exccJ- 
ose  by  students  who  know  bow  to  interpret  tl 
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I  which  its  words  assume'.  According  to  the  latest 
"loethod  of  division,  the  Teuionic  languages  have  been  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz.  the  East  and  West  Teutonic '.  The 
East  Teutonic  languages  are  Gothic  (now  extinct)  and  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  group.  This  group  contains  two  sub- 
divisionB,  viz.  the  eastern,  comprising  Swedish  and  Danish, 
and  the  western,  comprising;  Icelandic  and  Old  Norwegian. 
The  West  Teutonic  branch  includes  all  the  rest,  viz.  English 
with  its  older  forms,  such  as  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and 
Anglo-Saxon;  Frisian  (which,  together  with  English,  seems  to 
fOTTD  a  separate  branch) ;  Sason  or  Low  German ;  Frankish 
(including  Dutch);  and  Upper  German  or  High  German. 
There  were  numerous  other  dialects  which  have  died  out 
without  leaving  sulficient  materials  for  their  linguistic  classifi- 
cation. A  few  words  concerning  the  principal  languages  of 
this  group  may  be  useful '. 

§50.  East  Teutonic.  Qothic.  Gothic,  or,  as  il  is  also 
called,  Moeso-Gothic,  being  the  extinct  dialect  of  the  Western 
Goths  of  Dacia  and  Mcesia,  provinces  situated  on  the  lower 
Damibe,  is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  and  the  most  perfect  in 
its  mflexional  forms.  This  must  be  only  taken  as  a  general 
ttatement,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  other  languages  of  the 
gnmp  to  exhibit  older  forms  in  special  instances.  The 
literary  documents  of  Gothic  reach  back  to  the  fourth  cen- 
century,  and  are  of  very  great  linguistic  value.  The  chief 
work  in  Gothic  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  made 
about  A.D.  330  by  Wulfila,  bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths,  belter 

'  1  conliaoe  10  receive  letters  asaeiting  thai  oar  iminindjy  is  de- 
rifed  from  the  modem  Gcrroin  PJingsttn.  1  am  told,  praiHically.  tliat 
lie  htitory  of  the  word  and  phonetic  tavii  ought  cerlainlj  to  be  ncglecleii, 
brcuue  it  is  an  obviuui  fad  which  oaghl  on  do  account  Lo  \x  coa- 
tradiclFd.   All  |>toof  is  wilhheltl. 

'  Called  EaiI  and  West  Germanic  by  Gcnnan  writers,  brcause  Ger- 
man a,  with  tbem.  coeHensive  with  Teutonic. 

►  Coinpaic  Mottii,  OolUnes  of  Eng-  Atddenoe,  (  9  ;  and  particularly 
like  llittary  of  Ibc  German  Langoage,  by  ti.  A.  Strang  and  K.  Meyer, 
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iLnown  as  Ulphilas,  though  this  Tonn  13  merely  a 
corruption  of  his  Gothic  name.  The  most  important  of 
MSS.  dales  from  [he  sixth  century,  The  great  antiquity  of 
Gothic  gives  it  a  pecuhar  value,  and  the  student  of  English 
etymology  can  hardly  do  belter  than  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  difficuh 
Englishman,  owing  to  the  very  close  relationship  in  many 
fundamental  particulars  between  the  two  languages 

Swedish  and  Danish.     These  are  national  and  liH 
languages,  best  known  in  their  modern  form.     Neither 
them  possess  monuments  of  any  remarkable  antiquity. 

Icelandic.  The  numerous  remains  of  the  early  Icelandic 
literatiATe  are  of  llie  highest  value  and  interest  to  Englishmen, 
and  the  language  itself  is  still  in  full  activity,  having  suffered 
but  very  slight  change  during  many  centuries,  owing  to  its 
secure  and  isolated  position.  Its  great  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  docs  ml  greatly  difftr  from,  and,  for  practical 
purposti.  fairly  represents  the  language  of  the  old  Danes  who  so 
frequently  invaded  England  during  many  cenmries  before  the 
Conquest,  and  who  thus  contributed  a  considerable  number 
of  words  to  our  literary  language ',  and  many  others  to  our 
provincial  dialects,  especially  Lowland  Scotch,  Yorkshire, 
and  East  Anglian.  With  a  few  important  exceptions,  the 
extant  WSS.  are  hardly  older  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  the  forms  of  the  language  are  very  archaic.  One  great 
value  of  Icelandic  is  that  it  comes  in  to  supply,  especially  as 
regards  the  vocabulary,  tlic  loss  of  our  old  Northumbrian 
literature.  The  old  Danish  (as  preserved  in  Iceland)  and 
our  own  Anglian  or  Northumbrian  must  have  had  much  in 

'  See  raj  edition  nf  the  Gospel  of  Sniat  Mark  in  Gothic  (CLiRndon 
Pi«B  Series),  intended  a»  an  clemcnluy  book  for  bcginnera.  And  see, 
on  tbe  whole  mbject,  Lectoie  V  In  Max  MuHct'e  Leclnica  on  the  Science 
of  Lxnguage. 

'  Tbe  people  who  derive  >11  English  from  Gennui  shnddei  at  the 
idea  of  deriving  English  word*  from  Icelandic.     Itcre  tbc}>  ue  wrroog 
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The  Icelandic  has  often  been  called  Old  Norse, 
is  a  name  whicb  strictly  means  Norwegian,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  lead  to  ambi^ity. 

%  87.  West  Teutonic.  Anglo-Saion.  This  has  been 
extilained  already,  as  exhibiting  the  oldest  form  of  English 
In  tlie  Southern  or  Wesses  dialect.  TJie  MSS.  are  numerous; 
Buny  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  oldest  go  back  to 
the  eighth  century  at  leasl.  0!d  English  comprises  the 
scanty  remains  of  Old  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  as 
well  as  the  abundant  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Old  Friesic.  This  language  is  closely  allied  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  perhaps  still  more  closely  to  the  Old  Mercian. 
*The  Frisians  of  the  continent,'  sa)*s  Max  Mtlller,  "had  a 
,Bterature  of  their  own  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tOrf,  if  not  earlier.  The  oldest  literary  documents  now 
flStant  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.' 
NcKwiihsIanding  this  comparative  lateness  of  dale,  the  forms 
of  the  language  are  often  very  archaic. 

Old  Saxon.  This  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  old 
dialect  of  Westphalia,  in  which  the  oldest  literary  document 
of  continental  Low-German  is  written.  It  is  called  the 
Heliand,  i,  e.  the  Healing  one,  the  Saviour,  and  is  a  poem 
founded  upon  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  'preserved  to  us,' 
Mvs  Mas  Milller,  "in  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  written  at  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  con- 
re  ncd  Saxons.' 

Dutcb.  This  is  sliU  '  a  national  and  literary  language," 
and  '  can  be  traced  back  to  literary  documents  of  the 
ihineenth  century.'  Closely  allied  to  Dutch  is  the  Flemish 
of  Flanders  -,  and  not  very  far  removed  from  this  is  the 
dialect  of  Bremen,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention '. 

Oerman.     The  particular  language  now  usually   caJled 

'  Id  my  Dictionary,  I  have  nseti  the  term  '  Lo»-Gennan  '  in  a  special 
inuK,  m>  h>t  long  been  lima],  with  icfercnce  lo  the  woik  Icnowu  as  the 
BRmcn  Wdrterbucb,  printed  m  1767,  in  five  volumes. 
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German  ts  comnionly  called  High  German  by  philologists. 
It  was  formerly  considered  as  standing  apart  from  all 
other  languages  of  the  Teutonic  group,  because  of  its 
remarkable  diversity  from  the  rest  as  regards  the  consonants 
which  it  now  employs.  The  remarkable  formula  of  con- 
sonantal sound-shifiings  usually  called  '  Grimm's  Law '  pre- 
supposes that  the  High  German  occupies  a  class  by  itself. 
But  Uiis  apparent  diversity  is  really  delusive,  because  it  is 
/  only  the  more  modem  form  of  the  language  which  exhibits 
such  characteristic  variations.  In  the  eighth  century,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  seventh  century,  the  German  consonantal 
system  agreed  sufficiently  closely  with  that  of  the  other 
Teutonic  languages ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
modern  stage  of  (he  language,  'If  W£  compare  English 
and  modern  German,  we  find  them  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  regular  phonetic  changes'.'  One  would 
think  the  difference  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  well  be 
mistaken ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  force  of  popular 
error,  that  many  students  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  this 
material  difference  between  the  two  languages  at  once  forget 
the  fact  as  soon  as  ever  English  etymology  is  discussed,  and 
go  on  deri«ng  bile  from  the  modern  German  ttiisai  just  the 
same  as  ever'.  The  High  German  is  subdivided,  (hronolo- 
giccHy,  into  three  stages — Old  High  German,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century;  Middle  High  German,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  Modern  High  German  (or 
German),  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time. 

§  68.  Tentonio  types.  By  comparing  all  the  above 
varieties  of  Teutonic,  we  can  practically  construct,  at  least 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  of  many  words,  an  original 
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VuioDic  vocabulai7  which  shall  represent  and  include  the 
series.  The  forms  ihus  obtained  are  called  'Teutonic 
or  '  slems,'  and  are  of  high  value  for  the  purposes  of 
'etymology.  In  constructing  them,  we  must  take  into  account, 
Bot  merely  the  monosyllabic  base '  of  each  substantive,  such 
U  FOT  ioT  /eol,  but  the  \-owel-suffix  which  determined  the 
icier  and  manner  of  its  declension.  The  type  of  a 
nbstaniive,  thus  obtained,  may  be  called  its  slem.  I  define 
a  Hern  of  a  substantive  as  the  (usally  monosyllabic)  base 
vith  ifae  addition  of  the  suflix  which  determines  the  character 
af  its  declension*.  The  e.tact  meaning  of  this  is  best  seen 
from  an  inspection  of  the  modes  of  substantival  declension 
Gothic,  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  genera! 
lerence  (in  many  particulars)  to  the  earliest  Teutonic 
word-forms,  may  frequently  be  taken  as  the  standard  to 
which  the  others  may  be  reduced.  By  way  of  further  expla- 
Bitioii,  I  quote  ibe  following  {slightly  amended)  from  my 
iDtioduclion  to  Si.  Mark's  Gospel  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxv : — 

•■The  slfm '  or  crudtform  of  a  substantive  is  the  supposed 
origin^  form  of  it,  divested  of  the  case-ending.  To  this 
Aon  the  case-ending  has  been  added,  after  which  the  case 
has  frequently  sutTered  degradation,  and  appears  in  a 
weakened  form.  Thus  the  stem  fiska  signifies  '  6sh,'  whence 
was  fomed  ihc  nominative  fiska-s,  afterwards  contracted  lo 
JitlU.'  This  woidjisis  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  A-form, 
DT  A-dedension  of  substantives'.  The  viovd  Jbo/,  Goth,  nom. 
fatu-j,  belongs  to  the  U-form,  so  that  the  true  stem  of  the 

*  t  ildiae  the  bast  oF  a  wond  lo  be  that  part  af  It  which  is  left  when 
diniMd  of  sufRxes.    Thus  Ihe  base  of  Lat. /iVc-m,  >  fish,  is/iir-. 

'  Thu»,  in  the  Lot.  nom.  pitHs,  a  fish,  piic-  is  the  base,  piui-  ia  Ihe 
■etD.  iinil  .(  U  the  case-emllng  denoting  the  nomiQalive  cose.  These 
maj  DM  be  the  best  tenni,  bnl  I  find  them  nsefal. 

*  Csllod  bail  in  the  pusage  here  quoted.  (I  have  since  (ound  it  con- 
Tcnienl  to  rewrac  Ihe  rk  of  stem  and  bate  ai  formerly  given  by  me.) 

'  Soch  i>  Ihe  account  oiaalty  given  in  Gothic  giunman.    The  cic- 
dciuioa  might  raan  euctly  be  called  Ihe  o-decleiision,  and  the  stem 
Cf,  Ibe  nom.  pL/j*o-j  t  -^fiiko-tt). 
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word  is  Ffirn,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  Tcuionic 
type  of  ihe  word  foot.  A  lai^e  collection  of  Teutonic  types, 
both  of  Bubstantives  and  verbs,  is  given  in  the  very  valuable 
work  of  Fick,  entitled  '  Vergleichcndes  WSnerbucli  der 
Indogermanischen  Sprachen.'  This  book  is  especially  ser- 
viceable to  the  student  of  Teutonic  philology,  Generally 
speaking,  the  English  forms  are  tolerably  close  to  these 
archaic  types,  whilst  the  modem  German  frequently  deviates 
from  ihem  in  some  remarkable  way.  It  follows  from  this, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whilst  it  is  contrary  to  all  tme 
principles  lo  dfrive  one  modem  Teutonic  language  from 
another,  it  would  practically  cause  less  error  to  deri\-e  Ger- 
man from  English  than  conversely.  Those  who  think  it 
praiseworthy  to  derive  bile  from  the  German  ba'ssm'^  would 
do  much  better  if  they  were  lo  say  that  the  German  btissm 
is  from  the  E.  bite ;  and  if  they  were  to  take  into  account  an 
older  form  of  English,  and  so  derive  the  G.  hfisstn  from  the 
A.  S.  kian,  they  would  do  better  still.  In  fact.  Fick  actually 
gives  bJtan'  as  the  Teutonic  type  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 
this  verb. 

$  59.  Teutonio  dental  sounds.  The  phonetic  changes 
by  which  German  is  distinguished  from  English  were  at  the 
outset  few,  but  afterwards  became  even  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now.  Modem  German  has  given  up  a  few  of  the 
old  distinctions,  thus  practically  returning,  in  such  respects, 
to  the  ancient  type,  ll  will  therefore  be  simpler  to  leave  out 
of  sight,  for  the  present,  such  distinctions  as  no  longer 
exist  in  spelling,  and  to  give  examples  only  of  such  as  still 
remain. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes  are  exhibited  in 


*  I  feel  obliged  lo  conrbiie  to  protest  agviut  this  ehildiih  error  be- 
ase  I  lind,  by  cipcrience.  Ilul  il  a  deeply  raoccd,  widely  Bpt^d,  aad 
tremely  mischievous. 

■  Tlie  circnmllex  over  the  I  doiottt  length,  i.  e.  it  hm  prccUely  the 
me  nine  as  the  accent  over  i  in  NUn. 
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such  words  as  begin ',  in  English,  with  ihe  dental  sounds 
4,  t,  or  M'.  In  such  words,  it  is  the  English  which  pte- 
seires  the  original  Teulonic  dentals,  and  the  German  which 
has  changed  them  Into  something  else.  Thus  German  has 
changed  d  into  / ;  /  into  a  (if  /  be  inirial ;  otherwise  it  gener- 
»lly  einplo>'s  it  medially,  and  a,  /s,  u  or  s  finally,  makinp 
fooT  varieties  of  the  changed  /);  and  th  into  d. 

%  60.  Tentoaio  d  becomes  German  t.  Initially ;  as  in 
E.  dtaihy  G.  Tod.  Medially;  as  in  E.  idk,  G.  eitd.  Finally; 
as  E.  bid,  G.  Beit;  E.  red,  G.  rolK'.  In  funher  illustration 
of  these  changes,  see  the  numerous  examples  collected  in 
ArpKKDix  A. 

{  61.  Teutonic  t  beoomea  German  z,  initially;  or  sa, 
medially ;  or  z,  tz,  sa,  or  b  finally.  Initially ;  E.  tamt, 
G.  sahm  (pronounced  isaatn).  Medially;  E.  water.  G. 
WtuuT ;  E.  m!tU,  G.  Ntael.  Finally  (chiefly  after  /,  r) ;  E. 
m/^  G.  Sals ;  E.  htarit  G.  Hers ;  or  (chiefly  after  a  short 
TOWeI)i  E.  net,  G.  Nets ;  or  (chiefly  after  a  long  vowel),  E. 
wkik,  G.  weiis  ;  or  (rarely)  E.  that,  G.  das.  But  the  final  / 
'<&  not  changed  when  preceded  by  E.  gh,  f.ots;  as  in  E. 
figkt,  Q./ichl-m  ;  E.  o/l,  G.  oft;  E,  guttt.  G.  GoiL  Initial  / 
Temains  when  followed  by  r;  as  in  E.  tread,  G.  Irtten.  For 
fonber  examples  see  Appendix  A. 

}  6S.  Teutonic  th  becomes  German  d.  Initially  ;  E. 
Aimk,Q.dan!;-<n.  Medially;  V../eather,  G.Feder.  Finally; 
E.  path.  G.  F/,id.  But  O.  H.  G.  dUsunl,  answering  to  E, 
theviand,  is  now  latuend.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  beginners 
frequently  found  their  ideas  of  the  resemblance  of  English  (o 
GermaD  upon  the  word  butkr,  G.  Butter ;  but  it  happens 
that  this  is  a  non-Teutonic  word,  being  of  Greek  origin. 

*  Simnucluiigcs  oftoi  take  place  when  Ibe  dental  letter  is  not  ioitial; 
we  cxuDplo. 

*  This  u  ■  Eimple  aoimd,  awkwardly  denoted   by  the  use  of  Ituo 

*  Tbe  G.  lit  is  (naw,  at  any  late)  Dothing  but  a  /,  sod  is  so  pronouiiced. 
spelling-tcfonDeii  write  rot  iot  rotA,  very  jensibly. 
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•  ■■MlOakilA  ^  found   in  Appendix  A.      The 
Ufe  VTtxp&aai  to  the  general  hw  which  are  pre- 


I  by  the  T-./alher  and  mother  (G.  Valer,  Muller)  are 
i  below  in  Chapter  IX. 

4  63.  Trotonio  labial  sonnds.  The  changes  in  the 
Ami  leoecs  J,  t,  Ih,  which  distinguish  German  from  English 
|w  Hiln^.  are  thus  seen  to  be  tolerably  regular  and  complete. 
Less  complete  are  the  changes  in  the  labial  letlers,  viz.  b,  p, 
f  (p).  For  a  Teutonic  b,  the  O.  H.  G.  often  has  p,  as  in 
fnu^r,  brother;  but  this  distinction  is  not  made  in  the 
nodem  language.  German  often  turns  p  into  p/,  as  in  E. 
part,  G.  P/ad;  E.  applt.  G.  Ap/el;  but  most  English  words 
beginning  with  p,  and  most  German  words  beginning  with 
ff,  are  non- Teutonic.  The  most  regular  change  is  in  the 
substitution  of  German/"  for  the  Teutonic  p  final. 

Examples:  deep,  tiif;  heap,  Hauf-e\  leap,  lau/-m^; 
sharp,  uharf ;  sheep,  Schaf;  sleep,  v,,  schlaf-tn  ,  thorp. 
Dot/;  up,  auf.  Occasionally  the/"  is  doubled  ;  as  in  hope, 
hoff-en ;  ship,  Schiff. 

§  64.  The  Teutonic  f,  when  iniliat,  usually  remains  asy 
in  German.  The  Old  High  Gemian  frequently  has  r  for 
initial^  and  a  few  archaic  forms  still  preserve  this  peculiarity 
of  spelling,  though  the  v  is  pronounced  precisely  as  TL.f, 

Examples:  father,  Vater;  fee,  Vieh.  The  English  j^ 
when  final,  usually  represents  a  Teutonic  v,  and  appears  as 
G.  A ;  as  in  E.  deaf,  G.  taub.     See  Appendix  A. 

{  66.  Teutonic  guttural  sounds.  The  Teut,  guttural 
rounds  g,  k,  h  usually  appear  unchanged  in  modem  German. 
The  O.  H.  G.  has  k  for  g,  as  in  kans,  cognate  with  E.  goon ; 
but  tliis  distinction  is  no  longer  made.  Tiie  M.  E.  (obsolete) 
KVtlural  sound  still  represented  by^^  in  oiu-  modem  speUing 
uiswera  to  G.  ch ;  as  E.  Ugkl,  s.,  G.  Lieht.    We  may  notice 


»  Tb«  M.  E.  Itpin,  A,S.  hUafan.  often  n 
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some  instances  in  ubich  Teut.  final  k  becomes  Q.  ch;  as 
in  E.  break,  G.  brich-tn ;  see  Appendix  A. 

$  66.  Engiliah  and  Qerman.  Ii  wilt  probably  have 
been  observc-d  that,  in  some  words,  two  changes  have  taken 
place.  Thus,  in  ihe  word  thorp,  the  initial  th  has  become  d 
in  German,  whilst  the  final  p  has  become  f;  the  German 
form  being  Dorf.  But,  as  these  changes  are  in  accordance 
with  rule,  no  difficulty  arises.     There  is  a  matter  of  more 

» importance,  viz.  the  question  of  vowel-sounds,  upon  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  relation  between  thorp  and  Dorf,  because  the  identity 
of  the  vowel-sounds  is  obvious.  But  let  it  be  noted  that,  in 
ntry  pair  of  equivalent  English  and  German  words  quoted 
above,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  original  identity  of 
the  vowel-sounds  must  be  capable  of  being  established'. 
If,  for  example,  the  G.  Fuss  is  really  equivalent  to  the  E. 
/W,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  change  from  /  to  jj  is 
regular ;  we  must  further  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  G. 
long  «.  By  tracing  the  word  backwards,  the  0.  H.  G.  forms 
■re  found  to  be  fuSz*,  fuaz,  foaz,  /6z,  so  that  the  vowel  was 
once  a  long  0;  and  as  the  A.  S,  for /bat  is  /6/,  the  vowel- 
sounds  are  equivalent.  In  precisely  the  same  way  it  may  be 
shewn  that  E.  do  =  A.  S.  diSn,  whilst  O.  H.  G.  shews  the 
dianged  or  'shifted'  form  tin,  also  written  ioan,  luan,  tuon, 
mod.  G.  iAun ;  and  again,  that  an  original  Teutonic  long  o  is 
tbe  vowel-Bound  common  to  the  following  pairs  of  words, 
*u.  E.  Hood,  G.  £Jui;  E.  6rood,  G.  £rul;  E.  /lood,  G.  ffui; 
E.  rMd,  G.  Sulh-e\  Y..  father*,  G.  Fudtr;  see  §  J4.    In  all 

>  Th«lc  are  tome  exceptions,  due  to  wb>t  is  cnlled  vawel-giulatioa. 
■  BU  Uiac  uc  rules  m  this  cak  also.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  when 
I  Vcnnl-fTBdatioD  has  been  explained. 

*  Nodoe  the  iina]  i,  wbicli  U  the  mesi  ngtilar  Germita  sabstitutioD 
»  E.  /.     The  G.  I  is,  in  fact,  sounded  ns  ts,  and  is  nothing  but  a  kind 
'/lo  which  a  parasitic  sibilant  sound  hit9  been  added. 
'The  mod.  ^,/elitra  almost  obsolete;  however  the  0  may  now  be 
u  once  long,  the  A.  S.  fonn  \xaig/6lltr. 


other  simiiar  cases,  certain  relalions  between  E.  and  G.  vowel- 
sounds  can  be  established  by  investigating  the  sounds  in  A.  S. 
and  O.  H.  G.  When  this  has  been  done,  so  thai  the  ultimate 
and  original  identity  of  the  E.  foot  with  G.  Fuss  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  we  can  thai  say  that  either  of  these  words 
is  cognate'  with  the  other,  i.  e.  ultimately  identical,  or  at 
least  very  closely  related,  at  a  remote  (and  indeed  a  pre- 
historic) period.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  very  dearly 
understood  before  any  true  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of 
words  can  be  formed.  If  we  say  that  the  'E./oot  is  derivid 
from  the  G.  Fuss  (as  is  actually  said  by  many),  we  are  then 
talking  nonsense,  and  contradicting  all  history ;  if  we  say 
that  the  G.  Fuss  is  dtrived  from  the  ^./ool  (as  is  never  said 
by  any,  because  Englishmen  dare  not  say  so,  and  Germans 
know  better),  y.e  are  talking  a  trifle  more  sensibly,  and  con- 
tradicting history  a  little  less.  Wc  must,  however,  use  neither 
phrase ;  we  must  drop  the  term  '  derived '  altogether,  and 
employ  the  term  '  cognate.'  It  follows  that  English  and  Ger- 
man are  sister- languages,  as  they  are  rightly  called.  Though 
originally  of  twin  birth,  time  has  treated  them  differently; 
we  might  say  that  English  has  preserved  the  features  of  the 
mother  more  exacdy  than  German  has  done.  Similar  re- 
marks apply  to  all  the  other  languages  of  the  Teutonic 
group.  They  are  a// sisters;  but  the  features  of  German  arc 
more  altered  than  those  of  the  rest.  Such  cognation  or 
sisterly  relationship  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  derivation  ; 
lor  the  latter  term  implies  an  actual  borrowing. 

§  67-  English  words  borrowed  tioia  Oermsn.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  English  has  actually  borrawtd  a  few 
words  from  German  in  quite  modem  times.  This  is 
altogeUier  a  different  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  word 
■  derived'  can  be  correctly  employed.  As  this  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  and  it  will  greatly  dear  up  the  whole 
'  ipnui£  Iron)  ihr  ami 
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natier  10  shew  ihe  nature  of  these  borrowed   or  derived 
wonLi)  I   here  subjoin   ihe  wliolc  list  of  E.  words  directly 

I  derived  from  German,  copied  from  my  Etymological 
Dictionary.      The   list    is   as    follows: — Bismuth,    camellia, 

^  Dutch, /eldspar,/uehsia,/ug!iman,gneiss,  hock  (wine),  huszah. 
iu,  maulstick,  Tttttrsthaum ',  Trusmtrise  (with  French  suffix), 

L  plundfT,  poodlt,  guaria,  shale,   swindler,  Irull,  wacke,  waits, 

I  wheedlt  (?),  tine.     To  these  may  be  added  veneer,  a  French 

I  word  in  a  Germanised  fonn ;  and  a  few  Dutch  words,  viz. 

'  4aBar,  n'x-dollar,  etch,  wistacre,  borrowed  by  Dutch  from 

I  Gcnnan. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  list,  as  the  words  are  all  of 

'  modern  date.     No  less  than  five  of  them,  feldspar,  gneiss, 

'   piarjx,  shale,  xvacke,  are  terms  of  modem  geology ;  bismuth, 
hock,    landau,    are    mere    place-names ; 
tamtUia,  fuchsia,  mtsmtrise,  are  from  jjersona!  names.    There 

'  imol  a  single  word  in  the  whole  of  the  English  language  that 
can  be  abewn  to  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  Gennan 
before  a.  d.  1550.  There  are,  however,  some  which  have 
been  borrowed  indirectly,  through  French,  from  various 
Gerrnan  dialects;  this  is  merely  because  several  French 
words  are  of  Frankish  or  old  Danish  origin,  having  been 
imported  into  France  by  Teutonic  invaders  and  conquerors, 
IS  will  be  duly  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  French. 
The  real  use  of  the  cognate  German  forms  is  that  they  help 
us  in  the  construction  or  investigation  of  primitive  Teutonic 
ij\tes  and  '  bases.' 

(  68.  Cognate  words.  The  occurrence  of  consonantal 
changes  in  German  words,  whereby  they  exhibit  deviation 
frois  the  Teutonic  types,  is  called  shifting,  or  in  German, 

\  Lautotrtthiebung  (soimd- shifting).     Thus,  in  the  Teul.  type 

•  Pronoaiicetl  mitrihum,  with  «  as  to  beet  (Ogilvie) ;  whereas  the 
G.  «r  tdcmblet  ai  \a  bail.  The  fact,  that  we  can  lhu&  alter  a  German 
•noDil  almoBl  ■!  OQce,  helps  ns  to  undersland  that  we  have  aUend 
MkUte  English  ujonds  in  the  coune  of  centiuid. 
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■dn.  E-J^,  the  t  has,  in  Gennan,  shifled  to  s,  kter  ss ;  the 
GofOHa  word  bdng  /'usi.  As  the  English  so  rrequently 
l|inilii»)i  the  Teatonic  consonant  intact,  it  is  in  this  respect 
■MC  prinuiive  than  German.  But  we  cannot  say  thai 
B  words  arc  '  derived '  from  English,  because  it  often 
s,  oa  tbe  contrary,  that  modern  German  preserves  the 
or^jiBal  TOwel-sound  intact,  where  the  English  has  altered  it. 
TliBS  th*  E.  Am/  (A.  S,  i/ap)  answers  to  a  Teutonic  type 
MAITO  (Pick,  iii.  77),  O.  H.  G.  Aau/,  hnufi,  mod.  G.  Haufe; 
«Dd  in  many  other  cases  the  German  vowel-sound  is  more 
l^rimitive  than  the  English.  By  such  considerations  the  true 
sisterly  relationship  of  English  to  German  is  fully  established  ; 
i.  e.  we  can  only,  in  general,  consider  pairs  of  related  words 
as  being  <pgnaU. 

%  69.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  we  can  only  say  that  (he 
^/ool  and  Gothic /o/kj  are  cognate ;  we  must  not  talk  about 
English  words  as  being  '  derived '  from  Gothic.  Yet  Gothic 
is  so  archaic,  that  it  often  preserves  the  original  Teutonic 
type  correctly,  as  in  this  very  word  fotu-s^  where  s  is  merely 
the  suBix  peculiar  to  the  nominative  case.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  modern  German  is  the  only  Teutonic 
bnguage  which  shews  a  shifting  of  consonants  (such  as  rf,  /, 
rt,  Sc.)  from  llie  original  Teutonic  type.  The  other  Teutonic 
tutguages  commonly  resemble  both  English  and  Gothic  in 
tbetr  vise  of  consonants ;  the  chief  exceptions  being  that,  in 
l>kiii!ih,  a  final  k,  I,  p,f,  are  commonly  '  voiced," '  and  appear 
Ujf.  i/,  b,  and  v^\  wliilsl  initial  Ih  commonly  appears  as  /  in 
pwu&ti  anil  Swedish,  and  as  ^  in  Dutch  '.  Hence  most  other 
Tevtooic  languages  present,  to  the  eye,  a  more  faniiliar 
i^flfMnnce  than  German  does.  Yet  few  notice  this,  because 
llHQr  wklom  make  the  comparison  till  they  have  partially 

1   >...uiiut«  «reEilher 'voicel«».'ii4,r,/,/,aic.  J  or'voiced.'    The 
^   <i  iMt  ilialiiictiOD  will  twcxpluoed  hcfeoftet. 
1        l.  hoek.  /not,  dttf,  dtaf;  Dftn.  beg,  fad,  dyb,  i&a.     E.  Ihtm  j 
^ihC  wa* ;  Umi.  lorn ;  Dn.  daem. 
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leamt  German,  and  at  the  same  time  neglected  the  rest.  If 
an  Englishman  were  to  leam  Dutch  or  Danish  ^rj/,  he  would 
find  either  of  them  easier  than  German,  as  he  could  more 
often  guess  at  the  meanings  of  the  words,  Surely  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  daad  are  more  like  our  detd  than  is  the  G,  Thai. 
{  70.  If  the  reader  will  kindly  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  he  will  see  (§  53)  that  the  original  question 
widi  which  we  started  was  this,  \  'z.  What  can  we  find  oui 
about  the  A.  S.  <f,  or  about  any  other  of  the  A.  S,  long  vowel- 
sounds?  This  problem  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  other 
questions  by  the  way.  We  have  now  considered  these 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  it.  By  way  of 
ission,  in  sections  54-69,  we  have  seen  (i)  that  English 
at  derived  from  German  except  in  a  few  modern  in- 
Btances  of  word-borrowing ;  (2)  that  German  is  neither  the 
sole  othrr  Teutonic  language,  nor  our  easiesi  guide  ;  {3) 
that  we  ought  rather  to  consult,  first  of  all,  such  languages  as 
Ibe  extinct  Gothic,  the  monuments  of  Old  Friesic  and  Old 
Saxon,  and  the  modern  or  old  forms  of  Dutch,  Icelandic, 
Swedish,  Danish ;  (4)  tliat  German  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  certain  curious  consonantal  shiftings,  which  have 
been  sufficiently  exemplified;  (5)  that,  from  a  comparison  of 
all  the  Teutonic  languages,  primitive  Teutonic  types  of  words 
can  be,  and  have  been,  deduced;  and  (6)  that  the  relation  of 
English  to  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  a  sister  to  sisters ;  English  being  a  language 
whici,  so  to  speak,  has  fairly  well  preserved  many  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  mother- 
loogue.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of  the  A,  S. 
long  a,  or  &. 

§  71.  A.  8.  4  =  Teut.  oi  (rarely  6), 

(a)  To  lake  a  special  instance,  the  E,  stone  answers  to  A,  S 
tl4» ;  see  §  42.  Other  forms  are  these  :  Goth,  slain-t,  nom. ; 
Daii^m;  Icd.*/«»wi;  Dan,j:/f»i;  Swcd,  j/ai;  G.SUin.   From 
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a  comparison  of  all  these  forms,  and  consideration  of  a  large 
number  of  other  A.  S.  words  containing  the  same  symbol  d^ 
and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  phonology  ^,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  primitive  Teut  sound  was  that  of  Ital.  a 
followed  by  Ital.  /,  thus  producing  the  diphthong  a/',  the 
sound  of  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  mod.  £. 
long  z*,  as  heard  in  liney  mine,  thine  \  though  perhaps  the 
oA-sound  should  be  heard  a  little  more  clearly.  The  primi- 
tive Teutonic  type  is  staino,  it  being  a  masculine  substantive 
of  the  (^-declension ;  cf.  Fick.  iii.  347.  Judging  from  this 
example,  we  should  expect  to  find,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
that  the  A.  S.  ^  corresponds  to  Goth.  02',  Du.  ee,  Icel.  eiy  Dan. 
e  (long),  Swed.  e  (long),  G.  ei\  and  we  shall  find  that  these 
equivalent  vowels  occur,  in  the  various  languages,  with  sur- 
prising regularity.    I  give  half-a-dozen  examples : — 

1.  E.  whole ^  A.  S.  hdl^  Goth,  hails^,  Du.  heel,  Icel.  heUl, 
Swed.  hel^  Dan.  heely  G.  heil\  Teut.  type  hailo  (Fick, 
iii.  57) ». 

2.  E.  dole,  A.S.  ddly  Goth.  dail's\  Du.  deel,  Icel.  deila, 
Swed.  del,  Dan.  deel,  G.  Huili  Teut.  type  dailo  (id.  iii. 
142). 

3.  E.  oath^  A.  S.  dj>,  Goth,  aith-s^^  Du.  eed,  Icel.  «(?ir, 
Swed.  ed,  Dan.  ed,  G.  Eid :  Teut.  type  aitho  (id.  iii.  4). 

4.  E.  hot,  M.  E.  hoot,  A.  S.  hdt,  Goth,  (missing),  Du.  heet, 
Icel.  heitr,  Swed.  het,  Dan.  hed,  G.  heiss.  Here,  though  the 
Gothic  is  missing,  it  would  clearly  have  been  *hait'S :  Teut. 
type  HAiTO  (id.  iii.  75). 

5.  E.  /  wot,  M.E.  wool,  A.  S.  wdt,  Goth,  wait,  Du.  weet^ 

^  Phonology  deals  with  the  histoiy  of  the  sounds  which,  in  each  Ian- 
gnage,  the  written  symbols  denote.  It  is  all-important,  but  it  is  easier 
to  deal,  in  an  elementary  treatise,  with  the  written  symbols. 

'  The  -s  is  merely  the  nom.  case  snfiix. 

'  Fick  gives  the  types  in  the  forms  haila,  daila,  &c.  ;  but  the  final 
vowel  of  the  Teut  t3rpe  is  now  usually  taken  to  be  o ;  see  Sievers.  Hence 
the  types  should  rather  be  written  as  hailo,  dailo,  aitho,  haito, 

WAIT,  RAIPO, 
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Teut  type  wait 


the  comp.  skauda-raip. 

■p,  Iccl.  rtip,  Swed.  rep^ 

a  rope) :  TeuL 


I 


Icel.   veil,  Swed.  ■Btt,  Dan.  vetd,  G.  ; 
(id.  iii.  304)- 

6.  E.  rope,  A.  S.  ri^,  Goih.  raip  (in 
a  shoe-tic,  laichet  of  a  shoe),  Du.  ra 
Dan.  rtb,  G.  ^n/"  (a  hoop,  ring,  1 
ijrpe  RAiPO  (id.  iii.  147). 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  examples  that  the  Teutonic 
vowel-sounds  can  often  be  exactly  analysed,  and  we  are 
generally  able  to  account  Tor  any  slight  deviation  from 
regul»rity.  Thus  the  E.  homr,  A.  S.  h&m,  Goth,  haims,  should 
answer  to  Dan.  htm  or  hetm ;  but  the  Dan.  Form  is  hitm, 
where  the  j  b  plainly  an  insertion,  Indicating  a  parasitic 
sound  of  short  i  introduced  before  the  long  t. 

(i)  Teat.  4.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  sounds 
corresponding  to  A.  S.  <f  are  so  different  that  the  original  Teu- 
tonic sound  cannot  have  been  ai.  Such  a  case  is  seen  in  Y.. 
boat,  A.  S.  bdt  (no  Gothic  form),  Du.  boot,  Icel.  bdir,  Swed.  b&l, 
Dan.  baad  (the  G.  Bodi  being  borrowed  from  Dutch) :  Teut. 
type  BATo  (Fick,  iii.  200),  though  it  should  rather  be  written  as 
b£to;  cf.  Sievers,  0.  E.  Grammar,  §  57,  where  he  instances 
A.  S.  mdgas,  pi.  kinsmen,  as  compared  with  Icel,  mdg-r, 
Stred.  mSff,  Dan.  ntaag,  Goth,  megs.  Here  the  A.  S,  ti 
utswcrs  to  Teut,  /  (long  e)  ;  but  the  history  of  this  word  is 
obecnre,  its  origin  being  quite  unknown.  But  certainly  the 
■Kw/  una/  original  value  of  A,  S,  d  is  Tcui.  ai. 

{  72.  A.  8.  £  commonly  arisee  from  Teut.  6  (long  o), 
nnlese  it  U  dae  to  contraction. 

(a)  Certain  A.  S.  words  containing  long  e  require  individual 
invtstigation ;  the  long  e  seeming  to  arise  from  contraction. 
Thus  E.  iw=A.S.  h/,  answers  to  Goth,  wm,  a  fuller  form. 

(i)  In  other  cases,  /  occurs  as  a  variety  of  a  more  usiul 
as  in  i/A,  high,  usually  MiA ;  n^,  nigb,  usually  n/d/i ; 
Mcfa  words  are   best  considered  together  with  those  that 
CODlain  /a. 

(f)  Putting  such  special  instances  aside,  the  A.  S.  /  most 
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frequently  arises  from  a  changed  form  of  original  6,  as  inyW, 
feel,  pi.  oi/dl,  foot.  This  peculiar  change  is  due  to  what  is 
specifically  called  mutation  (in  German  umiaul),  a  subject  of 
such  importance  that  it  will  be  specially  considered  after- 
wards. By  way  of  example,  we  may  notice  //t  (as  above), 
pi.  of  _/(&,  foot;  l/p,  teeth,  pi.  of  169,  tooth  ;  g/s,  geese,  pi.  of 
g6s,  goose;  d/m-an,  to  deem,  derived  from  the  sb.  dSm, 
doom ;  bUd-ati,  to  bleed,  from  the  sb.  bl6ii,  blood ;  gUd, 
gleed,  a  glowing  coal,  from  the  verb  glSwan,  lo  glow. 
Similar  examples  are  rather  numerous.  Comparing  the  E. 
/etl  with  other  languages,  we  find  that  Gothic  and  Dutch 
keep  the  rf-vowel  unchanged,  as  in  Goth,  fotjus,  pi.  a^fotus; 
Du.  vocttn,  pi.  of  vott,  Bui  Icel.  fdir  has  pi.  fair  (written 
for/tc/r);  Swed./f/ has  pl.y<;/ftr ;  Dan. /o./ has  pl./orfAr; 
G.  Fuss  has  pi.  FUsse.  Hence,  in  this  instance,  A.  S.  /  is 
equivalent  to  Icel.  a  (m),  Swed.  and  Dan.  it,  G.  ti,  mutations 
respectively  of  Icel.  6,  Swed.  and  Dan.  o,  G.  u. 

§  78.  A.S.  i=T6tit.  1;  unlesB  it  is  due  to  ooatractioD. 

(fl)  The  A.  S.  i  is  commonly  an  original  sound,  represent- 
ing u  in  beel.  In  Gothic,  it  is  written  «,  but  the  same  sound 
is  meant.  Dutch  denotes  the  long  i  by  ij\  mod.  German 
denotes  it  by  ei;  but  English,  Dutch,  and  German  have  all 
altered  the  original  sound,  with  the  same  final  result.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Do.  ij  and  G.  ei  are  now  sounded  like  E,  i  in 
miU,  but  the  original  sound  was  hke  the  A.  S.  /  in  mil,  i.  e. 
as  in  E.  mtai.  This  parallel  development  of  sound  in  three 
separate  languages  is  curious  and  interesting.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scandinavian  languages  have  preserved  the  old  sound ; 
the  Icel.  /,  Swed.  and  Dan.  long  /  being  still  pronoimced 
as  rt  in  hd.  ~ 

Three  examples  may  suflSce. 

1.  E.  while,  A.  S.  hwil,  Goih.  hweih,  Du.  vtijl.  Ice!,  i 
{only  in  ihe  special  sense  of  rest,  or  a  bed),  Swed.A^»7a  (rest), 
Dan.  AiT*(resl),  G.  w«y.f(0.  H.  G.  Airf/a);  Teut.  type  hwIlo 
(Pick,  iii.  75). 
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^^1  i.  E.  writhe,  A.S.  viriSan,  (not  in  Gothic,)  Icel.  ri3a 
^^f  (biitial  UP  bcmg  lost),  Swed.  vrida,  Dan.  vride  (not  in  Dutch 
H       or  German);  Tcut.  tj-pe  wrSthan  (Pick,  iii.  309). 

3.  E.  rhyme,  which  should  be  spelt  rime.  A,  S,  rim,  Du. 
rym,  IccI,  rlma,  Swed.  rim,  Dan.  r(»n,  G.  Reim ;  Teut.  lype 
rImo. 

(J)  An  interesting  instance  in  which  long  1  arises  from 
contraction  is  seen  in  %.five,  A.  S./i/e,/if,  Du.  i^y/;  Com- 
paring this  with  O./iinf,  O.  H.  G.  fin/,  Goth,  //ji/;  we  see 
that  a  liquid  has  been  lost.  In  consequence  of  itiis  loss,  the 
short  t.  as  seen  in  O,  H.  G,  Jin/,  Goth.  Jim/,  has  been 
lengthened  by  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation ;  the  length  of  the  vowel-sound  making  up,  as  it 
were,  for  the  loss  of  the  consonant.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
simple  contraction  commonly  produces  long  vowels.  Such 
contraction  may  arise  either  from  the  loss  of  a  consonant,  or 
by  the  contraction  of  a  diphthong  into  a  pure  long  vowel. 

{74.  A.  8. 6=  Teut.  6  (long  o)  or  d  (long  e);  or  ia 
due  to  loss  of  n  in  on  (for  an). 

(«),  The  A.  S.  6  commonly  represents  an  original  Teutonic 
i,  which  appears  in  Gothic  as  0 ',  in  Dutch  as  oe,  in  Icelandic 
as  6,  in  Swedish  and  Danish  as  0,  and  in  German  as  long  u 
(tomeiimes  written  uh).  Three  exampjes  may  suffice.  Com- 
pare §  45. 

I.  E.  slool.  A.S.  r/iff,  Goth,  slots,  Du.  sb>el,  Icel.  siSU, 
Sw«A  and  Dan.  slol,  G.  Sluhl  (0.  H.  G.  stuol,  stual) :  Teut 

■  type  stAlo  (Pick,  iil  341). 
a.  E.  hoo/,  A.  S.  A^(not  in  Gothic),  Du.  hoe/,  Icel.  h£/r, 
Swed.  ho/  Dan.  kffv,  G.  Bu/;  TeuL  type  hAfo  (id.  iii.  80). 

3.  E.  brother,  A,  S.  brSSor,    Goth,  brolhar,   Du.  broedcr, 
IccI.  brSSir,  S«ed-  and  Dan.  brodcr,  G.  Brudtr :  Teut.  type 
udTBAB  (id.  iii.  104). 
(fi)  A.  5.  £,  before  a  following  n,  sometimes  stands  for 


'  Tie  Gothic  e  Dcedi  no  accent,  u  (like  the  Goth,  t)  it  u  ahiayi  long. 
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Wesi-TcdL  a.  or  general  TeoL  i ;  see  Sievers.  O.  E.  Gram. 
{  68.  Foe  the  values  of  TeuL  i  in  diSeient  Unguals,  see 
I  7<  ('). 

I.  E.  f^om,  A.  S.  sp6n  {properly  a  chip  of  wood),  Du. 
tf^gm,  IceL  sp&tn,  iptnn,  Swed.  spin,  Dan.  spoon,  G. 
(wiih  long  a),  Spahn  (a  chip,  splinter):  TeuL  type 
(r^k,  tii.  352). 

I.  In  the  pp.  of  the  verb  to  rfo,  the  A.  S.  i/Jm,  done,  ansi 
to  Du.  ge-daan,  G.  gt-tkan,  where  the  original  Wcst-T< 
vowel  was  plainly  d  (from  common  Teut.  fi). 

{(■)  A.  S.  6  also  results  from  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  n  in  the  combination 
originally  an.     This  happens  when  the  an  is  followed  by  s 
or  ^  {t/i).   Thus  gSs,  a  goose,  is  for  'gons,  a  changed  form  of 
gans ',  as  shewn  by  Du.  and  G.  gans,  a  goose ;  Teut.  type 
GANSi  (Fick,  iii,  99).  So  also  ISp,  a  tooth,  is  for  *lon/>,  changed 
form  of  lanlh  ;  ct  Du.,  Swed.,  Dan.  /and ;  Teut.  type  tanthu 
(id.  iii.  113).     And  thirdly,  E.  oiA^r,  A.S.  i^rr,  is  for  'on3er, 
changed  form  of  anSer,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  anihar,  Du. 
G.  attder:  Teut.  type  antiiaho  (id.  i.  16). 

%  7S.  A,  S.  d=Tent.  U  (long  n);  or  is  due  to  loaa 


(a)  The  A.  S.  tf  answers  10  Goth.,  Du.,  Swed,,  Dan., 
G.  B,  Icel.  tf;  all  long.     See  §  46. 

Example :  E.  tutw,  A.  S.  n&,  Goth,  nu,  Du.  «w,  Icel.  nC, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  «n,  G.  mm  (from  O.  H.  G.  nu) :  Teut.  nO. 

(*)  We  find  also  Du.  ui,  Dan.  im,  G.  au. 

Example:  'E..  foul, k.S.  f6l,  Goth./u/r,  Du.  parf,  Icel.y«//, 
Swed./i(/,  Da.n./uHi,  G./aut:  Teut.  fOlo  (Fick,  iii.  186). 

(<r)  The  A.  S.  d  also  arises  from  loss  of  n  in  un  followed 
by  I  or  ih;  compare  the  loss  of  «  in  on  {=-an)  in  §  74. 
Thus  E.  wf,  A.S.  Us,  Js  for  *Hnj,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  and  G- 
mtt,  Du.  ons.    Also  E.  moulh,  A.  S.  mtf?,  is  for  'mrnilb,  as 


I 
,  Du.  ^ 

Ta^^H 

Lort^H 

by. 

type 
iged 

[THU 

and  I 

'Jl 


*  A.S.  an  ii  conEtUDtlj  replaced  by  m 


e  often  find  hud  foi  Zam/, 
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ebcwD  by  Goib.  munlhs,  Dan.  and  G.  Mund,  Du.  mond: 
TeuL  type  hontho  (Fick,  iii.  a^i).  So  also  E.  could,  mis- 
writien  for  coud,  A.  S.  di3e,  is  for  'ctinSe ;  cf.  Goih.  kuniha, 
Du.  kondt,  Swed.  and  Dan.  kitndi-,  G.  kbnnie ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  n  is  preserved  in  the  present  tense  ean.  And  E.  soulh, 
A.  S.  «!y,  is  for  *sunlh ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  sund,  south,  now  sud;  in 
fad,  the  word  south  means  the  sunny  quarter,  and  is  a  deri- 
vative of  sun, 

5  76.  A.  8.  y  commonly  arises  from  Teut.  tl  (long  n). 

{a)  The  A.S.y,  like  the  A.  S.  /  (see  §  72),  arises  from 
mutation,  but  is  modified  from  A  instead  of  from  long  6. 
Thus  the  pi.  of  m&i,  mouse,  is  m^s,  mice. 

Similar  modifications  are  seen  in  Icel.  mUs,  pi.  myss,  Swed. 
mui,  pi.  moss;  G.  Maus,  pi.  jWJhw;  which  shew  that  the 
A.S-jf,  in  this  case,  is  equivalent  to  Icel.y,  Swed.  o,  G.  tfu. 

Another  interesting  example  is  A.  S.  ty,  pi.  of  cH,  a  cow  ; 
Dan.  ider,  pi.  of  io ;  G.  A'tfAr,  pi.  of  ^uA.  Here  A.  S.  j? 
answers  lo  Dan.  S,  G.  tf.    Cf.  E.  Ai-ru  (p.  66,  note  a). 

(i).  It  may  also  be  observed  here,  that  the  A.  S.  jf  also 
arises  from  a  modification  of /a  or  /o;  but  it  will  be  found 
hereafter,  that  these  represent  Teut.  au  and  eu  respectively; 
sec  §§  77,  78.  The  nel  result  is  that^  always  arises  from  an 
original  long  v  or  from  a  diphthong  containing  u. 

§  77.  A.  S.  6a  commonly  represents  Teut.  an.  This 
b  an  im[>ortanl  and  interesting  fact,  as  it  enables  us  to  trace 
the  derivation  of  many  words  which  contain  A,  S.  e'a ;  see 
§  49.  To  take  an  example ;  E.  sfrtam,  A.  S.  stream,  (no 
ic  form,)  Du.  slrooni,  Icel.  siraumr,  Swed.  and  Dan. 
G.  Slrom  (O.  H,  G.  siraum,  ilroum):  Teut.  type 
sntALifo  (Pick,  iii.  349).  We  shall  further  find,  hereafter, 
that  -MO  in  strau-uo  is  a  suffix,  and  that  the  Teut.  au  arises 
from  what  is  called  a  'gradation''  or ' strengthening '  of  a 
primitive  eu;   this  would  shew  that  stkau-uo  is  founded 


'  The  lenn  gndUion  will  be  fnlly  explained  heieaftei.    Sec  Chap,  X. 
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upon  aTeut.  roolSTttsr,  which  certainly  meant  'to  flow";  so 
that  ilrta-m  merely  means  '  that  which  flows.'  1  subjoin 
three  other  examples. 

E.  heap.  A.  S.  h/ap,  (no  Gothic,)  Du.  hoop,  Icel.  h6pr. 
Swed.  hop,  Dan,  hob,  G,  Htmfe  :  Teut  type  rai;po  (Fick, 
iu.  77). 

E.  eas/,  A.  S.  /as/,  Du.  oosi,  Icel.  aus/r,  Swed.  ai/{an),  Dan. 
OS/,  G.  Os/,  Os/(m):  Teut.  stem  AUS-TA-(Kluge',  s.v.  Os/en): 
from  the  root  us.  to  burn,  shine  brightly. 

E.  ehtapi  A,  S.  c/ap,  s.  barter,  Du.  Apo/,  s,  a  bargain,  Icel. 
kaup,  s.,  Swed,  kop,  s.  Dan,  hob'',  s.,  G.  ^auy^  s. ;  Gothic  has 
the  verb  kaupon,  to  traffic,  bargam. 

§  78.  A.  8.  6o  commonly  represents  Teut.  eu  (Goth. 
in)'. 

E.  /i>/"(dear),  A.  S.  Uof,  Goth.  Uub-s,  Du.  litf,  Icel.  IjAf-r, 
Swed.  ^,  G,  /(fJ  (O.  H.  G.  Imp):  Teut.  type  leubo  (Pick, 
iii.  278). 

'E../rtise,  A.S./r/os-an,  Du.  vriez-en,  \Qt\. /rj6s-a,  Swed. 
frys-a,  Dan.  frys-e,  G.  frier-en :  Teut.  type  freus-an  (Pick, 
ui.  19  a). 

§  79.  A.  8. 16  commonly  arises  &om  a  mutation  of 
A.  8.  &. 

(a).  This  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter ;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  here  that  A.  S.  hdlan,  to  heal,  is  a  derivative  of 
hdl,  whole ;  and  that  examples  of  this  mutation,  or  modifica- 
tion of  vowel,  are  numerous, 

{b).  In  some  cases,  a  appears  instead  of  d,  even  though 
the  ordinary  rules  for  vowel-mutation  do  not  apply.  Thus 
E.  sia,  A.  S.  sd,  answers  to  Golh.  saiws,  sea ;  though  the 
Goth,  ai  commonly  appears  as  A.  S.  d.  Sievers  (Gram.  §  90) 
thinks  that  the  mutation  here  points  to  the  fact  that  saiws 
must,  originally,  have  belonged  to  the  i-decleosion. 

ilogiscbet  Wbrteibuch  dec  dcUticheD  S; 


'  Dsn  Hill  is  foi  kbb  ;  the  prefiied  1 
bcToie  the  0.    Cf.  Dan.  kjem,      ' 


3.  pnraittic  i  slipped  ic 


*  There  are  Tsiiooi  (somewhal  tronblesoaie)  exceptions. 


«tf«*l«l 
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§  80.  BesultB.  As  the  results  above  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  long  vowels  in  the  Teutonic  languages  will  often  be 
found  to  be  useful,  I  here  subjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the 
various  forms  of  some  of  the  mos/  characteristic  words.  It 
must  not  be  considered  as  exhaustive,  nor  as  exhibiting  all 
the  possible  varieties ;  it  merely  exemplifies  such  varieties  as 
are  most  common.  Special  words  often  present  peculiarities 
which  require  special  treatment.  I  quote  Low-German 
forms  first,  then  the  High-German,  next,  the  Scandinavian  and 
Gothic,  and  lastly  the  Teutonic  types  in  capital  letters. 

In  giving  these  examples,  I  have  re-arranged  the  order  of 
the  vowel-sounds.  Hitherto,  I  have  treated  of  d^  /,  /,  6,  H^jf 
in  alphabetical  order,  adding  /a,  /o,  <k  at  the  end.  A  more 
scientific  order  is  obtained  by  taking  them  in  four  groups : 
(i)  d  (=  Teut  /),  6  (=  Teut.  /);  (2)  i  (=  Teut.  /),  d 
(=  TeuL  a;,  strengthening  off),  d  (modification  of  <f  =  <zi); 
(3)  ^  (=  Teut.  S),  /(modification  of  6)\  (4)  i^  (=  Teut.  H), 
/o  {=  Teut.  «/),  /a  (=  Teut.  au\  /  (modification  of  1^,  /o, 
/a).  I  use  <  to  denote  *  derived  from,'  and  ..  to  denote 
'mutation';  so  that  <  ..  denotes  'derived  by  mutation 
fi-om.'    All  the  vowels  cited  are  long. 


A.S.  <f  «i. 

6=^. 

/=!. 

<f  =  AI. 

<^<..AI. 

English     ... 

boat 

moon 

while 

whole 

heal 

Anglo-Saxon 

bdi 

tnofui 

hwll 

hdl 

hJklan 

Dutch 

boot 

moan 

wijl 

heel 

heelen 

Gennan     ... 

Mond 

Wnle 

heil 

heilen 

Danish 

baad 

maaru 

kvile 

heel 

hele 

Swedish     ... 

bdt 

mdm 

hvila 

hel 

hela 

Icelandic   ... 

bdtr 

mdni 

hvlla 

heill 

heila 

Gothic 

mena 

hweila 

hails 

hailjan 

Teutonic  . 

B^TO 

M^NO 

hwIlo 

HAILO 

HAILIAN 
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<f-6. 

i<..t. 

rf=0. 

JK-.J. 

English     ... 

fixn 

fin 

moust 

mice 

Anglo-Saioo 

m 

fl' 

mis 

Dutch 

Fua 

Fuiii 

Ahus 

Mduu 

Danish      ... 

fod 

fiddtr 

muus 

Swedish     ... 

Icelandic   ... 

fSlr 

fr.tr 

miU 

tOtM, 

fotpu 

Teutonic. 

p6tu 

mOsi 

&-BU. 

A-AU. 

English      

w 

ilrtam 

Anglo-Saxon     ... 

uif 

striam 

Dutch 

Strom 

Danish      

Swedish     

Ijuf 

LBUBO 

Gothic       

Tei;tonic..    ... 

STRAUMO 

TEt;TONic.. 

£ 

t 

AI 

0 

0 

EU 

AU 

English      ... 

s 

i 

S 

if 

Anglo-Saion 

^ 

i 

<i 

^ 

d 

J 

y 

/e 

U 

Dutch 

« 

M> 

Gennan     ... 

O 

Danish      ... 

AI 

a 

Swedish     ... 

a 

o 

Icelandic   ... 

li 

A 

t 

f.i 

ti 

y 

au 

Gothic       ... 

' 

' 

" 

ai 

ai 

a 

" 

u 

in 

an 

Note. — It  muat  be  remembered  that  the  modem  English  spelling 
is  TC17  variable.  Thul  Tent.  BU  is  alio  E.  a  in  dief,  A.S.  dAf,  The 
above  table  only  tell*  ns  what  coixetpoDdences  we  should,  in  genenl. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


resul 

K 

sent 


I  Classical  Languages  cognate  with  English  :    Grimm's 
Law. 

§  Bl.  Latin  forms  compared  with  English.  If  any 
Englishman  were  asked  (he  question,  whence  are  the  words 
paternal,  maternal,  and  /rattrnal  derived,  he  would  probably 
at  once  reply — from  Latin.  As  a  fad,  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  were  derived  from  French,  and  that  the  spelling  was 
modified  (from  -el  lo  -a/)  to  suit  the  Latin  spelling  of  the 
originals,  viz.,  palemalis,  malfrnaJis,  fratcrnalh.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  answer  is  sufRcienily  correct ;  for  the  French 
words,  in  their  lum,  are  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  same  either  way.  We  should  further  be  told, 
|tfaat  these  adjectival  formations  are  due  to  the  Latin  substan- 
tives paItT,  fallier,  maltT,  mother,  3.nA /rater,  brother.  On 
isult,  however,  we  may  found  a  new  enquiry,  viz.  how 
les  it  'CixsX  /atlter,  mother,  brother  have  so  curious  a  re- 
semblance (yet  with  a  certain  difference)  to  pater^  mater, 
fi^aUrl  Arc  we  lo  say  ^■O.  father  is  derived  from  the  Lat. 
?  Such  a  belief  was  no  doubt  once  common  ;  indeed  it 
only  a  century  ago,  in  1783,  that  Mr.  Lemon  wrote  a 
tionary  10  prove  that  all  English  is  derived  from  Greek, 
there  is  some  hope  that  such  a  fancy  as  that  of  deriving 
father  from  paler  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  If  we  compare 
the  words  a  little  carefully,  we  can  hardly  help  being  struck 
with  something  strongly  resembling  the  consonantal  shifting 
which  we  observed  above  in  considering  the  spelling  of 
GcrtDui.  In  §  63,  we  found  that  the  £.  /  b  sometimes 
■biActl.  in  German,  to  f\  so  that  £.  iharp  is  cognate  with 


G.  ichar/;  bul  here  we  have  an  apparent  shifting  from  a  Latin 
p  to  an  "£../.  In  §  64,  we  find  that  an  E.  /  may  answer  to 
G.  li,  so  that  E.  half  is  cognate  with  G.  halb  ;  but,  on  com- 
paring Lat.  frakr  witli  E.  brother,  we  have  an  apparent 
shifting  from  a  Latin  /  to  an  E.  h.  In  all  three  cases,  viz. 
Lai.  paltr,  makr,  fraler,  as  compared  with  '^.  father,  mother, 
brothtr,  there  is  the  same  apparent  shifting  from  /  to  rf'.  In 
the  case  of  English  and  German,  we  found  that  the  languages 
are  cognate ;  are  we  to  conclude,  as  before,  that,  in  the  case 
of  such  words  as  are  not  absolutely  derived  from  Latin, 
English  and  Latin  are  cognate  languages,  with  certain 
fundamental  differences  of  spelling  due  to  sound-shifting? 
A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  native  English  words 
with  their  corresponding  Latin  equivalents  proves,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  the  true  one',  and 
that  English  is  allied  to  Latin,  as  it  is  lo  German,  in  a  sisterly 
relation.  This  proposition  only  hoMs,  of  course,  with  respect 
to  the  true  native  part  of  the  language,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  instituting  the  comparison,  to  choose  such  EngUsli 
words  as  are  of  proved  antiquity,  and  can  be  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  forms. 

§  82.  Early  borrowings  from  Iiatin.  We  l:now,  how- 
ever, from  history,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
England  brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  so  that  even 
in  the  earliest  historical  times,  words  began  to  be  borrowed 
from  that  language  by  the  English.  But  pure  English  words 
frequently  have  equivalents  in  nearly  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, and  can  usually  be  thus  known  ;  and  a  comparison 
of  such  words  with  their  equivalents  (if  any)  in  Latin  sood 

'  Curiously,  it  is  only  apfareM  in  the  case  ot/ilitr,  mttker  (A.S. 
fadtr.  mider),  where  the  gliifling  U  rt^ly  lo  d.  The  thirf  cm«  (A.  S. 
brXtr)  ii  right  enough. 

'  There  is,  however,  B  faadBmental  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
shifting.  The  O.  H.  Gerauui  usually  exhibits  aouncis  shitted  from  Low 
Gennan;  but  the  Low  Gennan  sonads  are  shifted.  Dot  fiom  Latin  m 
It  bixa  the  original  Aiyao  speech. 
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s  us,  dearly  enough,  that  the  consonantal  shifLing  which 
marks  off  English  from  Latin  is  much  more  regularly  and 
Julfy  carried  out  than  il  is  between  English  and  German, 
There  is  found  to  be  a  fairly  complete  shifting,  not  only  of 
the  dental  letters,  as  before,  and  (partially)  of  the  labial 
letters,  but  of  the  gullt^a!  letters  as  well.  This  circumstance 
in  itself  provides  us  with  a  partial  test  for  telling  whether 
ui  English  word  is  really  of  Latin  origin  or  not.  When 
EQch  is  ilic  case,  tliere  is  no  sound -shifting ;  but  when  the 
words  are  only  cognate,  we  can  often  at  once  observe  it', 

tPaicrttal  is  (ultimately)  derived  from  paler,  but  father  is 
cognate  with  it,  Or,  to  take  a  few  examples  of  words  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  our  candle  (A,  S.  candil)  is  from  Lat.  candela, 
%.  candle,  because  a  Latin  t  would  be  shifted  in  cognate 
words ;  our  dish  (A.  S.  disc)  is  from  Lat.  discus,  because  d 
would  else  be  shifted ;  and  even  in  other  cases,  wc  can  often 
tell  these  borrowed  words  by  the  very  close  resemblance  they 
have  to  their  Ladn  originals.  In  practice,  there  is  seldom 
any  difBculty  in  detecting  these  borrowings  at  once. 

§  S3.  Oreek,  Sansluit,  and  other  langoages.  If  we 
next  extend  the  area  of  our  enquiries  over  a  wider  field,  we 
shall  find,  in  like  manner,  that  Y..  father  is  cognate  with  Gk. 

^v*rTlp,  and  that  the  Greek  language  {as  far  as  it  is  original) 
is  ct^ate  both  with  English  and  Latin,  The  same  is  true 
of  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  vocative  case  of  the  word  Igx  father 
Xk  pilar*,  the  connection  of  which  with  Gk,  uorip  and  Lat. 
paia-  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  cerUin  that  no  event  has 
gix-en  luch  an  impetus  and  such  certainty   to  the   study 

'  Not  mlways,  became  scytrni  Latin  Ictlew,  viz.  /,  m,  n,  r,  i,  v, 
mna  (hilt  at  all.  Again,  a  few  borrowed  woids,  such  as  hcmf,  were 
boiTowid  >[  to  early  %  period  thai  tliey  actually  exhibit  sonnd-ilii fling. 

*  Tbc  nomjniltvc  cue  drops  r,  luid  leaglheni  the  vowel,  thui  pro- 
iladni;  f^d.  Sanskrit  lubstantives  are  'juoled,  in  my  Dictionary,  in  the 
(aunt  calltd  tiasis.  These  bases  arc  theoretical  fonns,  on  whidi  the 
mode  of  deeJendoa  depends.  The  '  base '  of  fUi  il  pxtti,  or  fitt,  the 
fuul  letter  b«ng  >  vooil  r. 
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of  philology  as  the  discovery  of  the  reiadon  which  t 
between  Sanskrit  aiid  such  laji^ages  as  Greek  and  Lalin- 
This  discovery  is  just  a  century  old.  See  the  account  of  San- 
skrit philology  given  in  Max  Mailer's  fourth  lecture  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  where  we  find,  at  p,  i8i  of  the  eighth 
edition,  the  statement  that  '  the  history  of  what  may  be 
called  European  Sanskrit  philology  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Society  al  Calcutta,  in  1784.'  When  the 
true  relation  of  Sanskrit  to  other  languages  was  once  under- 
stood, it  w-as  not  long  before  it  was  perceived  that  the 
number  of  languages  with  which  it  is  cognate  Is  considerable. 
It  so  happens  that  Sanskrit  often  exhibits  extremely  ar- 
chaic forms ' ;  hence  the  mistake  was  at  first  made — (and  it 
is  often  made  still  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject 
with  sufficient  care) — of  supposing  that  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages  are  derived  from  it ;  which  would  deprive  all 
such  languages  of  much  of  their  individual  peculiarities  of 
form  and  grammar.  This  is  now  understood  not  to  be  the 
case.  Sanskrit  is  at  most  only  an  elder  sister*  among  the 
sister  languages;  and  we  also  know  that  the  languages 
which  obviously  stand  in  a  sisterly  relation  to  it  are  those 
which  have  been  called  the  Indian,  Iranian,  Lettic,  Slavonic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  and  Keltic  groups,  or  '  branches,'  of  lan- 
guages', none  of  which  exhibit  any  marked  consonantal 
shifting;  but  it  also  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Teu- 
tonic group  of  languages  {spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter). 
The  only  difference  between  the  Teutonic  languages  and  the 
rest  is  that  all  of  them  (except  modem  German)  exhibit  a 

'  Sanskrit  eihibils  on  extremely  regular  system  of  formatioD  and 
inflection,  of  which  other  langoagra  MCm  10  love  oolf  tnces.  But  thii 
i^ularily  U  samminei  Ule,  and  doe  to  analogic  influence. 

'  Greek  realty  shcwi  an  older  vowel-system,  a  lacl  which  is  arm  lie- 
coining  better  anderstood. 

'  Morris,  tltst.  Oniliaes  of  K.  Accidence,  }  ri.  Sieven  calls  them  the 
Indian,  Iranian,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  Greek,  Albanian  ^mcntiancd  b)t  Honit 
nnder  Hellenic),  IiaUc,  and  Celtic  groups ;  and  adds  Amauan. 
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shifUng  of  some  of  the  original  consonants,  whilst  the  modem 
German  parLJally  exhibits  a  double  or  repealtd  shifting.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  shifting  seen  in  German  consonants 
as  compared  with  English  is  no  bar  to  their  being  considered 
as  sister  languages ;  and  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  shifting 
seen  in  Enghsh  as  compared  with  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  is  no 
bar  to  their  having  a  similar  relation. 

§  64.  Aryan  family  of  languages.     The  whole  set  of 

languages  which  are  thus  found  to  have  a  sisterly  relation  to 

each  other  are  usually  called  Aiyan,  or  languages  of  the 

Aiyan  family.     Another  name  is    Indo-European,   because 

they  contain  the  most  remarkable  languages  of  India  and 

Enrope ;  but  this  is  a  clumsy  name  on  account  of  its  length. 

Aryan   is  much  better,  because  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 

L  am-atlionat  meaning,   and  it  is  sufficiently  brief.     A  third 

\  Dame  is  Indo-Germanic,  but  this  has  led  to  much  misunder- 

\   standing,  and  indeed  inadequately  substitutes  Germany  for 

nearly  all  Europe.     It  is  a  name  which  does  not  mislead 

etodents  who  clearly  understand  it,  but  it  feeds  the  English 

populitr  mind  with  false  notions,  and  is  probably  in  part 

►responsible  for  the  silly  notion  about  the  derivation  of  English 
Ihnn  German.  It  originated,  of  course,  in  Germany.  If  the 
ttody  of  comparative  philology  had  been  pushed  forward  in 
England  as  it  has  been  in  Germany,  some  English  teacher 
migkl  have  spoken  of  the  Indo-English  family  of  languages. 
Fortunately,  no  one  has  ventured  on  this,  and  the  time  for 

^ coining  such  a  word  has  passed  by ;  meanwhile,  the  term 
Atyan  suffices  for  all  needs.  Among  the  Aryan  languages, 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  best  known. 

The  Indian  group  contains  Sanskrit,  now  a  dead  language; 
modern  dialects,  sprung  from  dialectal  forms  of  il,  such  as 
Hindi,  Bengali,  and  even  much  of  the  true  Gipsy  speech  ;  and 
others'.  The  Iranian  group  contains  modern  Persian  (i.e.  as 
'  Sec  Morris's  Acciclenoe  (or  the  full  list;  &I10  Peile's  rrimcr  of 
Phflottisy,  dwp.  iii. 
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for  aaHt  is  original,  for  nearly  half  the  language  is  borrowed 
from  Arabic, which  is  a  Semitic  or  «on-Aryan  language);  the 
so-cailed  Zend,  or  language  of  tlie  oH  Persian  sacred  writings; 
the  language  in  which  tha  very  interesting  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions are  written  ;  and  others.  Of  ihe  Letlk  or  Baltic  group, 
the  most  tnteresdng  is  the  Lithuanian,  spoken  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Prussia,  and  remarkable  for  extremely  archaic  forms. 
The  Slavonic  group  contains  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Servian,  &c.;  the  most  importani,  from  a  purely  philological 
point  of  view,  being  the  Old  Bulgarian,  or  as  il  is  sometimes 
called,  Church- Slavonic,  being  the  language  'into  which 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  translated  (he  Bible,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century'.'  The  Hellenic  group  contains  various 
forms  of  Greek.  In  the  Ilalic  group,  the  most  famous 
language  is  the  widely  known  Latin,  which  is  not  even  yet 
extinct  it  its  fixed  literary  form ;  but  beyond  this,  it  is  famous 
as  being  the  main  source  of  the  so-called  Romance  lan- 
guages, viE.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Provencal, 
the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Wallachian  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  These  Ro- 
mance languages  are,  in  fact,  totally  different  in  character 
from  English,  in  that  they  are  really  derived  languages,  bor- 
rowing ALL  their  words  from  something  else,  and  chiefly,  as 
has  been  said,  from  Latin.  English,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
all  its  borrowings,  has  a  native  unborrowed  core,  and  has  only 
borrowed  words  in  order  to  amphfy  its  vocabulary.  Next, 
the  Keltic  group  contains  Welsh,  Cornish  (now  cstincl), 
Breton,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx;  of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant, philologically,  is  the  Old  Irish.  Lastly,  the  Trn- 
lonic  group  contains  English,  Dutch,  Gennan,  &c.,  in  the 
Weslerti  division,  and  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Gothic 
in  the  Eastern  \  as  already  explained. 

§  S5.  The  three  sets.     Inasmuch  as  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages alone  exhibit  consonantal  shifung,  it  will  be  found 
'  Max  MiUler,  Leclutes,  Slh  ed.,  i.  117. 
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eitrcmdy  convenient  to  use  some  common  name  for  all  the 
languages  of  the  Aryan  femily  that  lie  outside  the  Teutonic 
group.  A  very  convenient  name  is  '  the  classical  languages,' 
because  the  tenn  classical  is  naturally  associated  by  us  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  with  Sanskrit.  1 
shall,  accordingly,  henceforth  use  the  term  '  classical '  in  this 
sense,  to  denote  all  the  Aryan  languages  CKcept  those  of  the 
Teutonic  group.  I  shall  also  temporarily  divide  all  the  Aryan 
languages  into  three  new  sets,  for  the  sole  and  special  purpose 
of  examining  the  phenomena  of  consonantal  shifting  more 
exaciiy.  These  sets  are  :  (1)  the  classical  languages;  (2)  the 
Low  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Gothic  languages,  of  which 
English  may  here  be  taken  as  the  type,  both  from  its  in- 
triasic  importance  and  because  it  is  the  one  which  we  most 
wish  to  discuss;  and  (3)  the  High  German  language,  in  a. 
class  by  ilsei/,  though  it  has  no  real  claim  to  such  a  position. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  shifting,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  three  examples  in  which  the  'classical'  languages 
bH  keep,  in  reality,  to  the  same  unshifted  sounds,  Thus,  for 
faJMer  we  find  the  Sanskrit  pilar  (base  pUf*),  Old  Persian 
fitar*,  Gk.  noT^p,  Lat.  fiahr.  Old  Irish  a/Air,  athair ' ;  but  the 
word  is  lost  in  Russian  and  Lithuanian.  Again,  for  brother  we 
find  the  Ski.  bhrdtar  *,  O.  Pers,  brdtar  *,  mod  Pers.  bir&dar, 


I 


'  Sandtm  not  only  possesses  a  symbol  for  the  consonant  r,  but  slso 
a  psit  of  symtfols  for  the  shoic  and  long  vocalic  r.  ThEsc  are  denoted 
fal  Declcy'i  Dictionary  by  ti  and  ri.  In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  denoted 
tbem  by  ti  and  t/,  patting  the  r  in  Roinan  type.  But  it  is  now  usnal  to 
frittt  r  (without  1';  for  the  shoit  sauod,  and  to  put  an  accent  above  it  to 
KptCMnt  the  long  one, 

■  Mod,  Pers, /li/ar,  with/ weakened  to  d.  This  is  a  case  of  weakening, 
(of  ihiftioginlhe/ar(irH/iJr  jfHji  to  which  I  now  wish  to  conSne  il. 
'  The  Old  Irish  drops  ihe  initial  /;  theM  (  =  /  +  A)  is  veiy  diffetenl 
m  the  tjigiish  Ih,  and  ii  really  a  /  that  has  been  afterwards  aspirated, 
HmX  there  b  no  rcoJ  shifting.  In  Irish  characleis,  it  is  wiitten  as 
C  doited  t;  we  might  print  il  miV,  otaiV. 

*  In  these  wuiils  the  aspimled  bh  has  been  weakened  to  b,  or,  as  some 
lUnk.'n  original  b  has  been  aspirated  so  as  10  produce  bh  \  it  ti  not  a 
'  iliU'Iilig '  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  1  am  now  using  the  word. 
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Gk.  ^pirrip,  Lat.  /rater,  Old  Slavonic  ira/ru\  Russian 
6ra/e*,  Polish  irat.  Old  Irish  hrdthir  (JrifU'r),  Liihuanian 
brcUlis,  contracted  into  broUs.  So  also  mother  corresponds 
to  Skt.  mdtar,  Zend  ndtar  (mod.  Pers.  mddar,  with  d 
weakened  from  /),  Gk.  jiinfp,  Lat,  maler.  Church  Slavonic 
niflft',  Russ.  male,  Lithuanian  mole  (rarely  m<>tere\  Irish  ma- 
thair  (where  the  th  is  an  aspirated  or  dotted  /).  Whilst  we 
are  discussing  these  three  words,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
shew  the  forms  which  they  assumed  in  the  unoriginal  languages 
which  we  term  Romance.  The  Latin  accusatives'  palrem, 
malrem,  fralrem,  became  respectively  Itat.  padre,  madre, 
/rale  (now  only  used  in  the  sense  oi  /riar,  the  word  for 
brother  being  the  diminutive  form  /ralello) ;  Span,  padre, 
madre,/raik  (only  in  the  sense  oi /riar)",  Port,  pat,  mai, 
_/r(J</t  (only  in  the  sense  of_/rwr);  French /Jr^,  mire,/rire\ 
0.  Proven  fa! /ii(r^,  maire,/ralre  or /raire  (friar);  Roumansch 
/rer  (brother),  Wallachian  /rate  (brother) '. 

§  B6.  Orumu's  I>aw ;  the  dental  series.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  for  clearly  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the 
famous  scheme  of  consonantal  shifting,  or  regular  interchange 
of  consonants,  which  goes  by  the  name  of '  Grimm's  Law ' ; 
though  I  suppose  that  the  first  person  to  draw  attention  to 
it  was  Erasmus  Rask,  the  celebrated  Danish  philologist.  The 
English  reader  will  find  a  full  explanation  of  tlie  law  in  Max 
Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Series  II, 
Lect.  V.  I  here  give  a  similar  explanation  in  slightly 
different  words,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  denial  series  of  E. 
letters,  viz.  d,  I,  and  Ih.     First  of  all,  let  ua  divide  the 

•  See  note  4,  p.  103. 

'  We  muBt  take  the  accusalivt  as  the  Romance  type,  ss  will  be  seen 
bereafler. 

•  The  Spaa,  for  '  brother'  xihermano,  from  l^A.^inaanHS.  The  woid 
fraile  Btanils  for  mi   older  fraire,  derived  &tnn   the  1*1.  accusatire 

'  The  Roumansdi  has  l-ap,  mamma,  for  falfier  and  mMIier ;  the  ]IValU- 
chiwi  hai  laic,  mame. 
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I  Aiyan  luiguagcs  into  three  sets  or  groups:  (i)  the  'clas- 
'  «ca]'  languages,  as  defined  above;  (a)  the  Low  German; 
{3)  the  Old  High  German,  being  the  oldest  form  of  the 
present  German.  Nest,  let  us  provisionally  call  the  sounds 
denoted  by  dh^  in  Sanskrit,  &  in  Greek,  and  Ih  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  name  of  Aspirates ;  the  sound  denoted  by  d. 
Soft';  and  that  denoted  by  /,  Hard.  Then  it  is  found  that 
where  the  first  group  of  languages  usually  has  Aspirates,  the 
second  has  a  Soft  sound,  and  the  third,  a  Hard  sound.  This 
fact  is  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  tabular  form, 

(i)  Classical  Languages     ....     DH 
I  (a)  Low  German  (English,  &c.)  .         .         .     D 

'  (3)  Old  High  German        .        .        .        .    T 

This  succession,  of  Aspirate,  Soft,  and  Hard,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  memorial  word  ASH  '. 

Ftirther,  the  same  succession  of  shifted  sounds  occurs,  if, 
instead  of  beginning  with  Aspirates,  we  begin  with  a  Soft 
sound;  only  we  should  be  careful  to  denote  the  Teutonic 
Aspirate  by  TH  rather  than  DH  *.  Wc  then  get  the  suc- 
cession Soft,  Hard,  Aspirate,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

'  The  Skt.  hat  a  dh,  or  Bspiral«l  d,  a  sonnd  which  also  belongs  to  the 
original  Aiyui.  '  67  aa  upimte  a  mcaat  a  mamentaiy  cuDSOiuuit  fol- 
lowed by  »  ilighl  A-sound,  not  so  distinct  as  in  baik-heiut.  ant-hill 
\mad-hntit],  &c.,  bat  of  the  saute  nature.  These  souatls,  however,  ue 
bond  only  ui  Soiukrit  and  Greek  ;  in  the  other  hmguages  tbey  are 
repnmted  by  [he  conesponding  continnous  consonants—^,  ck  (Ger- 
mu),  Ih,  J,/'— Pdle.  Primer  of  Pbilology,  p.  161, 

'  I  prefer  ihe  lenn  'voiced"  or  '«ooniit.'  The  meaning  of  'voiced' 
will  lie  expUloed  hereafter.     Hard  sounds  are  '  voicelcsi.' 

'  Peile,  Primer  of  Philology,  Appendii,  p.  161. 

*  II  makes  a  great  difTerence.  If  DH  be  loosely  accepted  aj  lepie- 
senting  the  Tcut.  a^irsted  dental  sound,  it  would  then  appear  is  if  the 
Mocession  of  sounds  is  DH,  D,  T ;  D,  T,  DH  ;  and  T.  DH,  D ;  or 
btwSy  DH,  D,  T,  DH  following  each  other  as  in  a  circular  order.  The 
more  oonect  aaoxsBion  D>I.  D,  T,  TH  does  net  bring  us  back  to  our 
tfardng-pomt,  but  leaves,  as  it  were,  a  gup  iu  the  circle. 
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the  memorial  word  SH.^,  This  may  be  expressed,  in  I 
tabular  form,  as  follows. 

(i)  Classical  languages       .  .         .     D 

(i)  Low  German  (English.  &c.)  .        .        .    T 

(3)  Old  High  German  .        .        .    TH 

Lastly,  if  we  begin  with  Hard  sounds,  we  gel  ihe  succession 
Hard,  Aspirate,  Soft,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  me- 
morial word  HAS;  or,  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows. 

(i)  Classical  languages       .        .        .        .    T 

(a)  Low  German  (English,  &c.)  . 

(3)  Old  High  German 
The  single  word  ASH  will  enable  us  to  remember  t 
order  of  succession,  as  we  can  change  tbis  into  SHA  1 
shifting  A  to  the  end,  and  again  change  SHA  into  HAS  b 
shifting  S  to  the  end  of  the  latter  form. 
Expressed  in  a  single  lable,  the  formulse  are  as  follows  ^— 

(i)  Sanskrit,  &c.      .        .        .     DH      D        T 

(2)  English,  &c,       .  .      D       T      TH 

(3)  Old  High  German      .         .      T      TH       D 
5  87.  Meaning  of  the  Symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH.  Before 

we  can  apiil)-  the  above  law  useful))',  we  must  first  observe 
that  the  letters  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  are  here  used  as  nure  symbols, 
which  require  to  be  interpreted  according  lo  the  peculiarities 
of  tile  particular  language  which  is  being  considered.  All 
the  languages  use  D  and  T :  but  the  sounds  and  symbol; 
answering  to  DH  and  TH  vary.  For  DH,  Sanskrit  com- 
monly has  rf^',  Greek  has  8;  Latin  has/"  initially,  and  d  or 
i  medially.  For  Ih,  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  use  the  symbols  J> 
&im]  C  indiscriminately;  but  it  is  convenient  to  restrict  the 
sjnnbol  |)  to  the  sound  of  Ih  in  Ihin,  and  C  to  the  sound  of  ih 
in  IUm.      The  original  Teutonic  ih  was  probably  j)  only, 

'  Tlww  li  nl»o  a  (rarer)  Sltl.  /*.  wblch  need  not  be  coowdaed  in  the 
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which  18  still  the  only  sound  used  in  Icelandic  when  occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  In  English,  the  original }?  has 
given  way  to  C  initially  in  the  case  of  a  few  words  in  very 
common  use,  viz.  in  all  words  etymologically  connected  with 
iht  (as  that^  ihis^  they^  them,  there^  thence^  thither^  &c.)  or  with 
ihou  (as  ihee,  thine,  thy).  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  |7  has 
been  weakened  to  C  between  two  vowels;  compare  breath 
with  breathe  (M.  E.  brethefi).  Smooth  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  for  the  M.  E.  form  was  smooth-e,  which  was 
dissyllabic. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  Old  High  German 
sound  of  aspirated  /  was  not  th  (or  J>),  but  /r,  which  was 
denoted  by  the  S3mibol  z ;  the  German  z  is  pronounced  as 
ts  still  ^  Hence  we  may  otherwise  express  the  law  as 
follows. 

DH  (Skt.  dh,  Gk.  $,  Ut./(</,  b)),  D  (Skt.,  Lat.  d,  Gk.  8). 

D  (A.  S.  d),  T  (A.  S.  /). 

T  (G.  /).  TH  (O.H.G.  2,  G.  «,  ss), 

T  (Skt,  Lat.  /,  Gk.  t). 

TH  (A.  S.  ]>  (C),  E.  M). 

T  (G.  /). 

A  few  examples  will  be  interesting,  and  are  here  given; 
beginning  from  DH. 

Initial  DH;  Skt.  duhitar  {^Mi  for  *dhughitery,  daughter; 
Gk.  Bvyanip'y  E.  daughter 'y  G.  Tochter.  Skt.  dhd,  to  put, 
place,  Gk.  rl-Brj-fu  (for  *  Bi-Orj-fu),  I  put ;  E.  do ;  O.  H.  G. 
tuon,  M.  H.  G.  tuny  mod.  G.  thun  (with  th  sounded  as  /),  or 
tun  (in  reformed  spelling).  Skt.  dih  (put  for  *  dhigh)  to 
smear,  Gk.  BiyyavtiVy  to  touch,  handle,  laZ\,fingerey  to  mould; 
Goth,  deigany  to  mbuld,  knead,  whence  daigSy  dough,  E. 
dough]  G.  Tetgy  dough. 

^  So  also  in  O.  French,  the  word  avez  was  once  pronounced  avetSy 
which  at  once  explains  its  derivation  from  the  Lat.  habetiSy  by  loss  of  h 
and  f .  The  O.  F.yfz,  son,  is  now  writtenyf/2,  to  preserve  the  old  sound ; 
and  asset  is,  in  English,  assets, 

*  When  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  any  word,  it  means  that  its  form  is 
thecretieat. 
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Medial  DH ;  Skt.  rudhira,  blood,  Gk.  i-pvepas,  red,  ] 
ruitr  (=  * rudher),  Irish  ruadh;  E.  rtd,  Du.  rvoi,  Dan.  i 
Swed.  rod,  Goth.  rauA ;  O,  H.  G.  r6l,  mod  G.  roth  (wi 
sounded  as  /),  or  rot  (in  reformed  spelling). 

Initial  T ;  Ski.  tvam  (thou),  Gk.  ni  (Altic  <^\  Lat.  *, ' 
Irish  tu,  Welsh  A';  A.S.  ^.f,  E.  ikou,  Icel.>tf,  Goih.  /A«;" 
G.  du.  Skt.  /r/,  three,  Gk.  rptif,  Lai.  //■«,  Russian  Iri, 
0.  Irish  /ri;    A.S.  /r/o,  E.  /Ar«,  Icel.  /rfr,  Goth,  thrtii', 

Uedial  T ;  Skt.  aniara,  other ;   Lithuanian  aniras,  Lat>] 
alter  (for  '  an/er) ;  Goth,  author,  A.S.  rffo-  (for  *<m3er 
*  anSrr,  by  loss  of  «),  E.  otho" ;  G.  ander. 

D.  Skt.  rfufflrt  (ten),  answers  to  Gk.  Uta,  Lat.  dteem; 
E.  /^w,  Goth,  laikun;  G.  zMn.  Skt.  rfr^a  (two),  Gk.  flvo.  Lat. 
(ft/tf,  Russ.  dva,  Irish  (/a ;  E.  two,  A.  S.  /ifii,  Icel.  tweir,  Goth. 
twai;  G.iivei.  Ski.  (/un/a,  Gk.acc,  d-BoW-a,  Lat.  ace.  (/ifn/-<^/'(, 
Welsh  ddni;  E.  tooth,  A.  S.  /ii?,  Dan.  /and;  G.  sfl^w  (for 
*zand).  As  an  example  of  medial  D,  we  may  lake 
Skt.  ad,  lo  eat,  Gk.  i8-«w,  Lat.  ed-ere;  A.S.  e/-aw,  E.  eal, 
Du.  i-Z-of,  Icel.  f/-fl,  Goth.  it~an;  O.M.G. n-an,e%z-att,  mod. 
G.  iss-en  (used  for  c/j-m,  by  assimilation  of  ts  into  tlie  easier 
sound  of  «). 

§  88.  Exceptions  to  Qrimm'a  Iiaw.  If  we  examine 
the  E.  wotiis  brother,  father,  mother,  and  compare  them  with 
the  above  law,  we  obtain  some  startling  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  forma  of  brother  are  fairly  regular,  viz.  Skt. 
bhrdlar,  'L'iX./raler,  A.  S.  bridor,  G.  Bntdtr.  Similarly  beside 
tlie  Lat.  pater,  maler,  we  should  expect  to  find  A.  S.  '^faSer, 
m£3or,  and  G.  *J^ader,  'Muder;  but,  as  a  fact,  we  find  A.  S. 
feeder,  m6der  (with  rf),  and  G.  Vater  (for  ■  Fater).  MuJIer 
(with  /).  We  may  be  sure  that  there  musi  be  some  reason 
for  this  apparent  anomaly;  and  it  was  from  this  convic- 
tion that  Verner  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Verner's 
Law,  which  explains  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  operation 
of  Grimm's  Law ;  and  actually  extends  it.     This  important 
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P  matter  is  treated  of  below,  in  a  separate  chapter ;  sec 
Chapter  IX. 

§  89.  Qrimm's  I>aw;  labial  and  guttural  BerleB, 
I  have  purposely  confined  the  examples  of  Grimm's  Law  to 
the  dental  series  of  letters,  DH,  D,  T,  TH.  Rask  and 
Grimm  made  the  Law  more  general  by  trying  to  include  the 
labial  series  of  letters  BH,  B,  P,  PH,  and  the  guttural  series 
GH,  G,  K,  KH.  But  the  law  is  imperfectly  carried  out  in 
these  cases,  as  will  best  appear  from  a  consideration  of  a  few 
of  the  usual  examples  which  are  adduced  lo  illustrate  il.  I 
purposely  keep  some  of  the  more  difficult  points  in  the 
background. 

BH  (Gk.  *,  Lat./).  Ok.  *7y-&,  lax.fag-us,  beech-tree ; 
E.  betth,  allied  to  A,  S,  bic,  a  beech-tree,  a  book;  Swed.  bok, 
Du.  htuk,  beech.  The  O.  H.  G.  is  puochd,  also  buochd,  mod.  G. 
Btuhe.  Here  the  change  from  Git.  BH'  to  Low  German 
B  is  regular;  and  so  is  the  change,  from  Low  German  B 
U>  Gennan  P  in  O.Yi.Q. puochd.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
UkX  that  puochd  is  only  an  occasional  form,  which  modem 
literary  German  does  not  recognise;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  other  cases.  Hence  there  is,  practically,  no  regular  second 
ihi/Hng  from  Low  G.  b  to  High  G,  /. 

P.  Skt.  pad,  foot ;  Gk.  TroSt  {gen.  >ro8-iJt),  LaL  pts  (gen. 
ptd-ii) :  E.  fool,  Goth,  folus,  Swed./o/;  O.  H.  G.  f6z,  /mz, 
mod.  G.  Fuis  (with  ss  for  z).  Here  there  is  a  shifting  from 
P  to  Low  G.  PH  (  =  /);  bul  there  is  no  second  shifting  from 
Low  German  PH  to  High  German  B. 

B,  Gk.  jtuKKt^t,  Lat.  cannabis,  hemp ;  A.  S.  hixnep,  funtp, 
E.  hemp;  O.H.G.  hanaf,  henef,  G.  Hanf.  Here  we  have  a 
bbiftiog  from  b  to  p,  and  again  from  p  lof,  the  aspirated  form 
of  ^,  But  the  example  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  Teutonic  forms  are  merely  borrowed  from  Latin,  which 
again  is  borrowed  from  Greek.  The  chief  point  here  gained 
is  the  observation  that  the  law  of  sound-shifting  may  even 
'  The  Ck.  $  anmrcn  lo  Sk.  6h  b  ecaenl. 


apply  to  the  case  of  a  borrowed  word,  but  only  if  that  word 
was  borrowed  at  an  extremely  early  period.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  example  is  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  satisfactory  instance  in 
which  a  '  classical '  B  is  shifted  to  a  Low  German  P. 

GH '.  Gk.  xv",  a  goose ;  Lat.  anser  (the  initial  guttural 
being  wholly  lost) ;  E.  goose,  A.  S.  gSs  (for  *  gons),  Du.  gans, 
Icel.  gds  (for  ''gans) ;  O.  H,  G.  gam,  occasionally  cans ;  G. 
Gans,  Here  the  shifting  from  GH  lo  Low  German  G  il 
regular ;  but  the  O.  H.  G.  cam  is  an  occasional  form,  andfl 
/liere  IS  no  regular  seeond  shifting  to  German  K.  The  E.f  is, 
in  fact,  also  a  German  g  \  cf.  E.  go,  good,  goal,  with  G.  gehett, 
gut,  Geiss. 

K.  Gk.  KopSia,  heart ;  Lat.  cor  (stem  cord:-),  O.  Irish  cride ; 
E.  fieart,  A.  S.  Aeorte;  O.H.G.  herzd,  G.  Herz.  Here  the 
shifting  from  K  to  KH  (weakened  to  It)  is  regular ;  but  there 
never  was  at  any  time  a  second  shifting  to  a  German  G. 

G,  Gk.  y/v-or,  race,  Lat.  gen-us ;  E,  kin,  A.  S,  tynn,  race, 
tribe,  Icel.  kyn,  Goth,  kuni;  O.H.G,  chunni,  khunrii,  kunni, 
race.  Here  the  shifting  from  G  to  Low  German  K  is  regular ; 
but  the  apparent  shifting  to  O.  H.  German  KH  (kh,  ch)  is 
delusive.  This,  again,  is  a  mere  occasional  form  ;  and,  as  a 
fact,  /here  is  in  general  no  second  shifting.  The  E.  i  is  also 
a  German  k ;  cf  E.  king,  kiss,  cow,  with  G.  K'oiiig,  Kuss, 
Kuh. 

§  90.  NeedlesB  complioatioii  of  Grimm's  Law. 
The  net  resuh  is,  therefore,  that  the  second  shifting  breaks 
down,  for  practical  purposes,  even  in  the  specially  selected 
instances,  and  in  two  cases  (see  under  P  and  K  above)  there 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  it.  If  to  these  two  cases  we  add 
those  in  which  occasional  0.  High  German  forms  have  to  be 
selected  (see  under  BH,  GH,  G)  in  order  to  make  the  law 
operate,  we  may  say  that  it  practically  breaks  down,  as  far  as 
High  German  is  concerned,  in/w  cases  out  of  nine.  If  to 
'  Gk.  X  answcis  to  Ski.  gh  for  the  prescDl  purpose. 
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this  we  again  add  ihe  case  (noticed  under  B  above)  of  which 
there  is  but  one  good  esample,  these  jfiif  cases  are  increased 
U>  lix.  In  other  words,  Grimm's  law  is  only  useful,  as  far 
as  the  High  German  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  dental 
scries  of  letters  DH,  D,  T,  and  TH.  It  was  quite  a  mistake 
lo  force  it  beyond  its  true  value,  merely  in  order  lo  drag  in 
the  Old  High  German  forms.  Such  an  attempt  greatly 
Umits  the  choice  of  examples,  which  have  lo  be  selected  wilh 
a  jfeciai  view  to  the  Old  High  German,  without  any  real 
gain\  It  is  not  only  simpler,  but  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, much  more  accurate,  to  leave  the  High  German 
forms  out  of  sight,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  other 
Teutonic  forms.  This  would  enable  the  Law  to  be  slated 
much  more  simply,  for  we  have  already  seen  ihat  the 
shifttngs  from  the  'classical'  forms  to  Low-German  are 
carried  out  with  sufficient  regularity.  Even  the  case  noticed 
^wve,  under  B,  only  breaks  down  for  mere  lad  of  examples  ; 
ihere  is  nothing  to  contradict  it.  There  is  no  example,  for 
instance,  of  a  word  containing  a  Latin  or  Greek  5  in 
which  the  corresponding  letter  of  the  cognate  native  English 
word  is  also  &. 

$  flL  Simpler  form  of  Grimm'a  Ztaw.  Il  would  seem 
to  follow  that,  if  we  omit  the  High-German  forms,  we  may 
stale  Grimm's  Law  by  simply  saying  that  in  the  series  DH, 
D,  T,  TH,  a  classical  DH  corresponds  to  a  Low  German  D, 
a  classical  D  to  a  Low  German  T,  and  lastly  a  classical  T  lo 
a  Low  German  TH.  This  we  can  easily  remember  by 
wridng  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  succession, 
and  saying  that  the  sound  denoted  by  each  '  classical ' 
symbol  (whether  DH,  D,  or  T)  is  shifted,  in  'Low  German,' 
to  Ihe  sound  denoted  by   the  symbol  which  next  /oll<n>s  il. 

'  'Thml  the  O.H.G.  shifting  is  bisioriciil  and  recent  was,  it  is  true, 
kdmiUed  by  Grimm,  bat  he  liked  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  whenever  he 
waatcd  to  magniiy  the  law.     His  fimnework  \»  much  loo  big  for  Ihu 
1^^.  C.  G.  Brudt,  in  Amer.  Jonmal  of  Philolog]',  1,  153. 
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This  is  true,  and  is  well  worth  remembering;  bui  when 
'K  come  to  apply  similar  methods  to  the  labial  and  guttural 
series,  certain  diRicuIties  occur,  especially  in  the  latter  case. 
In  other  words,  Grimm's  Law  requires  to  be  simplified,  and 
re-stated,  with  necessary  corrections.  The  endeavour  to 
do  this  will  occupy  the  next  chapter, 

§  92.  Old  High  German :  value  of  Grimm's  IJav. 
We  may,  however,  with  respect  to  the  Old  High  German, 
say  that  the  shifting  which  it  exhibits  took  place,  as  far  as  it 
was  carried  out,  in  Ihr  same  directt'on  as  the  former  shifting, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  was  obviously  a  much  later 
development,  due  to  similar  causes,  whatever  ihey  may  have 
been.  The  old  theory,  that  the  imperfect  Old  High  German 
shifting  took  place  simullancmdy  wiUi  the  more  complete 
shifting  seen  in  Low  German,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  ia 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  arose,  except  from  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  Old  High  German  forms-  It  is  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  can  be  disproved.  Yet  even  in  its  old 
and  imperfect  form,  the  statement  known  as  Grimm's  Law 
is  of  the  highest  value,  and  has  been  the  real  basis  of  all 
later  improvements  and  discoveries.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  object  of  applying  it  is  to  enable  us  to  detect 
the  cognation  or  sisterly  relationship  of  words.  We  see,  for 
example,  that  the  Lat./ra/.r  can  very  well  be  the  same  word 
as  the  E,  irolher,  because,  although  it  looks  unlike  it  at  first 
sight,  it  really  corresponds  to  it,  letter  for  letter,  all  the  way 
through.  The  Lat.y  answers  to  the  symbol  BH,  which  shifts 
regularly  into  E.  i.  The  Lat  a  is  long,  answering  to  Teu- 
tonic long  e,  Goth,  long  o,  \.  e.  the  A.  S.  6  in  brd3or.  The 
symbol  T  (Lat.  /)  shifts  regularly  to  A.  S.  (),  afterwards 
weakened  to  6,  £.  tA.  Lastly,  the  suffix  -Itr  is  found  in  a 
varying  form  -lor  at  a  verj-  early  period ;  and  the  common 
Ar>-an  suffix  -ter  becomes  -Itr  in  Latin,  and  -3er,  -3or, 
in  A.  S.  There  is  not  only  an  enormous  gain  in  detecting 
these  real  equalities  which  are  concealed  under  apparent  dif- 
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fcrenccs,  but  we  also  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  oFrf,fr)Vw»g' native 
English  words  from  Latin  or  Greek,  and  we  at  once  put 
them  on  their  true  level  as  being  equally  from  the  same 
ultimate  Aryan  type. 

{  93.  Tbe  Aryan  type :  simpler  form  of  Qrimm's 
ItftW,  ra-stated.  We  must  pause  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
sider what  this  Aryan  type  was  like.  In  trying  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  Aryan  type  or  original  form  of  each  word,  we 
need  not  consider  the  Old  High  German,  which  may  well 
be,  and  in  fact  was,  a  mere  development  from  an  archaic 
Teutonic  type  which  exhibited  only  Low  German  charac- 
teristics. We  then  have  to  consider  whether  the  '  classical ' 
or  the  Low  German  consonants  approach  more  nearly  to 
those  of  the  parent  speech.  For  it  is  obvious  tliat  a 
word  like  brother  may  have  originated  in  two  ways ;  either 
(he  original  type  was  Teutonic,  viz.  brother,  and  the 
dasacal  type  bhratkr  was  developed  from  it ;  or  the  case 
ma  reversed.  In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  type  resembled 
BKatheb;  in  the  latter  case,  it  resembled  bkrater.  Tbe 
buer  theory  is  the  one  universally  adopted '.  Perhaps  the 
decision  in  this  direction  was  at  lirst  due  to  an  innate  respect 
for  such  languages  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  notion  that  Sanskrit  is  the  Iang;uage  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  Aryan  type,  though  this  position  may  be 
more  fairly  claimed,  in  many  respects,  for  Greek,  But 
the  decision  really  rests  upon  other  grounds,  viz.  that  the 
'  classical '  languages  are  far  more  numerous  and  more 
divergent  than  the  Teutonic  languages;  and  it  is  far 
easier  lo  suppose  that  the  shifting  took  place  with  respect 
'  lO  a  angle  group  which  was  spread  over  a  small  area, 
Ijlhan  with  respect  lo  all  the  other  groups  of  the  whole 
I'finnily.  It  is  from  such  considerations  that  we  may  more 
f  aafcly  accept  the  guidance   of  the  '  classical '  than   of  (he 

c  tbul  the- 
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Low  German  types  in  estimating  the  forms  of  the  original 
Aryan  parent  speech.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  '  classical '  type  is  also  the  Aryan  tjrpe,  or  comes 
most  near  it,  and  that  the  Low  German  or  Teutonic  *  types 
are  formed,  by  a  tolerably  regular  shifting,  not  really  from 
the  *  classical '  type,  but  from  the  original  Aryan  which  the 
latter  exactly,  or  nearly,  represents.  All  that  is  now  needed, 
is  to  read  '  Aryan '  in  place  of  '  Classical  languages '  in  §  86 ; 
and  we  may  also,  if  we  please,  substitute  *  Teutonic'  for  *Low 
German'  without  any  fear  of  error,  merely  remembering 
that  the  High  German  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
general  Teutonic  forms  whenever  they  are  wanted.  We  can 
then  state  the  Law  thus,  nearly  as  in  §  91,  with  respect  to 
the  dental  letters,  and  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter  to  be 
equally  true  (with  necessary  modifications)  for  the  labial 
and  guttural  series. 

Write  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH  in  suc- 
cession. It  is  found  that  the  Aryan  sound  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last), 
is  shifted,  in  cogpiate  Teutonic  words,  to  the  sound 
corresponding  to  the  symbol  which  next  succeeds  it. 
This  is  the  law  of  consonantal  shifting,  as  regards  the  letters 
in  the  dental  series. 

The  extension  of  the  Law  to  the  labial  and  guttural  series 
of  consonants  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

^  Henceforth,  I  assame  the  Low  German  type  to  be  identical  with  the 
Tentonic ;  and  regaid  the  O.  H.  German  as  a  development  from  it 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Simplified  Form  of  Grimm's  Law. 

§  94.  In  order  to  treat  the  facts  correctly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  dental^  the  labial^  and  the  guttural  sets 
of  letters  separately ;  and  to  take  them,  for  the  present,  in 
this  order.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  we  obtained  the 
following  statement,  which  may  conveniently  be  here  repeated. 
Write  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  snecession. 
It  18  found  that  the  Aryan  sound  corresponding  to 
each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last),  is  shifted,  in 
cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the  sound  corresponding 
to  the  symbol  which  next  succeeds  it.  Teutonic  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  original  Teutonic,  to  the  exclusion 
of  High  German  forms  ^.  I  now  propose  to  look  at  this  Law 
a  little  more  closely,  explaining  the  varying  values  (if  any) 
of  the  symbols,  giving  numerous  examples,  and  noting  ex- 
ceptions. 

§  95.  Aryan  :  Dentals.  The  Aryan  Dental  Sounds  are 
DH,  D,  T.  It  is  here  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in 
the  order  D,  T,  DH  ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  do  so. 

D.  The  Skt.  <f  is  a  stable  sound;  so  also  is  the  Gk.  d. 
In  Latin,  d  is  common,  but  occasionally  D  appears  as  /• 
Thus  lacrimay  a  tear,  was  once  dacrima^  according  to  Festus, 
and  is  cognate  with  Gk.  boKpv,  £.  tear;  lingua^  a  tongue,  was 

'  As  to  the  unoriginal  character  of  the  Old  High  Gennan  second 
contomiiul  shifting,  see  Chapter  IX,  §  133. 

I  2 
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once  dingua^  and  is  cognate  with  £.  Umgue ;  ol-ere^  to  smell, 
is  allied  to  od-or^  smell  ^ 

T.  The  Skt.  /  is  sometimes  aspirated  after  s^  and  appears 
as  thy  as  in  xM^^,  to  cover,  Gk.  fFTry-tw ;  sihdy  to  stand,  Lat. 
sid-re. 

The  Gk.  r  is  stable ;  so  is  Lat.  /  (usually). 

DH.  The  Skt.  has  dh.  If  a  verbal  root  begins  with  dh 
and  ends  with  another  aspirated  letter,  both  of  these  letters 
appear,  in  the  simple,  not  in  the  aspirated  form.  Thus  the 
Skt.  dtky  to  smear,  stands  for  *dhtgh.  We  find  other  occa- 
sional instances  in  which  Skt  dh  appears  as  </,  as  in  dvdra, 
a  door,  put  for  *dhvdra ;  cf.  Gk.  Ovpa. 

The  Gk.  dh  is  6.  But  Gk.  allows  of  only  one  aspirate  in 
a  syllable ;  hence  we  find  rpixit  for  *  Bpix^^* 

The  Latin  dh  appears  initially  as /J  but  medially  as  d  or  b. 
Thus  Gk.  Ovpoy  a  door,  is  allied  to  Lat  ^L/or-es,  doors,  the 
cognate  E.  word  being  door,  Gk.  (--pvO-pSg,  E.  red,  is  in 
Lat  rubtr  (for  *rudher),  Gk.  oZBap,  E.  udder,  is  in  Lat.  uber 
(for  *udher);  whilst  E.  widow,  L.  uidua,  answers  to  Skt 
vidhdva. 

The  Aryan  DH  regularly  appears  as  d  in  Slavonic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  O.  Irish,  as  in  Russ.  dvere,  O.  Irish  dorus,  a  door, 
Lith.  di^rys,  pi.  doors ' ;  cf.  Gk.  Bvpa, 

§  06.  Teutonic  :  Dentals.  T  (Aryan  D) ;  Gothic  /  (regu- 
larly) ;  and  so  in  A.  S.,  Icel.,  Swed.,  Dutch ;  but  in  Danish 
it  is  weakened  (when  final)  to  d,  as  in/bd,  foot 

TH  (Aryan  T)  appears  as  Ih  in  Gothic';  written /or  ?in 

^  I  do  not  give  a//  the  values  of  these  Aryan  symbols,  but  only  those 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose ;  thus  a  d  may  appear  in  Latin  as  r, 
but  not  in  words  cognate  with  English.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Iwan 
Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertums-Wissenschaft,  Band  II ; 
Nordlingen,  1885. 

'  This  change  is  practically  a  shiiting,  and  gives  the  same  result 
But  it  differs  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  the  Slavonic  (and  other)  races 
were  content  to  confuse  Aryan  DH  with  Aryan  D.  The  Teutonic  races 
were  not  contented  to  do  so,  but  distinguished  the  real  D  from  T. 

'  German  editors  often  write  ^  for  Goth.  M. 
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A.S.  The  Icel.  inilial  /  is  sounded  as  ih  in  thin,  but  the 
medial  ^as  M  in  Shine.  In  Danish  and  Swedish  ihe  initial  tk 
(^)  is  sounded  as  /,  and  the  medial  Ih  [3")  as  d,  owing  to 
a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  ih  at  all ;  for  a  similar  reason, 
Dutch  invariably  substitutes  d\  cf.  E.  Ikm  with  Dan.  and 
Swed.  //■(,  Du.  drU\  and  E.  brother  with  Icel.  brdSir,  Swed. 
and  Dan.  brodtr,  Du.  breeder.  When  the  Aryan  T  appears 
(conliary  to  ihe  rule)  as  Goth,  d,  this  phenomenon  can  be 
accounted  for  by  Verner's  Law ;  see  Chap,  IX.  For  ex- 
ample, hzi./raler =Go\\\.  brolliar,'E.  iru/A^r,  regularly ;  but 
on  tlic  other  hand,  Lat.  ^i/<r=Goth./aa'fr  (not  '/a/Aer),  A.S. 
_figefer  (not  *fa:3er\  M,  E.  fader,  the  ioTm/alher  being  modern. 
An  Aryan  ST  remains  si  in  Teutonic;  unless  the  s  is  lost, 
when  the  T  may  shift  to  Ih. 

D  (Aryan  DH)  appears  as  Goibic,  &c.,  d,  regularly. 

§  87.  Numerous  examples  of  English  words  which  are 
cognate  with  words  in  otlier  Arjan  languages  are  given 
fardicr  on.  In  giving  these  it  is  convenient  to  reverse  the  order 
above,  i.  e.  to  give  the  English  words  be/ore  the  others ;  so 
that  instead  of  saying  that  the  Aryan  D  becomes  a  Teutonic 
T,  we  say  that  the  Teut.  T  answers  lo  an  Aryan  D,  which 
'as  of  course  the  same  thing.  It  is  only  a  question  of  con- 
venience. Similarly  Teut.  TH  answers  to  Aryan  T,  and 
Teut.  D  to  Aryan  DH.  Taking  >  as  the  symbol  for 
'  becomes'  or  '  passes  into,'  and  <  as  the  symbol  for  '  results 
from,"  we  see  that  the  series  DH>D>T>TH  is  the  same 
as  D  <  DH  ;  T  <  D ;  TH  <  T.  And  again,  these  three  com- 
parisons may  be  taken  in  the  order  T<D  ;  TH<T; 
D  <  DH ;  without  at  all  altering  the  Law. 

§  98.  The  Labial  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be  equally 
true  for  the  labia!  scries,  it  will  take  die  following  form. 
Writ©  down  the  serioB  of  symbols  BH,  B,  P,  PH  (P). 
Then  the  Aryan  sound  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
Bjmhols  (except  the  last),  Is  shifted,  in  cognate  Teu- 
tonic words,  to  the  sound  corresponding  to  the  symbol 
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which  next  suooeeds  it.  This  is  true,  with  a  certain 
restriction,  viz.  that  there  is  no  very  clear  example  of  the 
second  of  the  three  changes,  viz.  of  Aryan  B  answering  to 
Teut  P.  The  comparison  of  E.  hemp  with  Gk.  KawaPis 
is  not  wholly  to  the  point,  as  the  E.  word  is  only  a  very 
early  borrofwed  word ;  neither  is  the  Gk,  Kovvapts  an  original 
Greek  word,  being  itself  borrowed  from  the  East  The 
great  difficulty,  accordingly,  is  to  know  with  what  we  are 
to  compare  the  Teut.  P,  a  problem  of  which  I  know  no 
satisfactory  solution.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
words  beginning  with  P  in  the  Teutonic  languages  are 
merely  borrowed  from  Latin  or  Greek ;  thus  E.  //*/,  M.  E. 
puf,  A.  S.  py/  (for  *pu/t)  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat 
puteus ;  and  the  large  number  of  words  in  modem  English 
beginning  with  this  letter  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
very  free  use  of  the  Lat.  prefixes,  per-^  posi-^pre-y  preter-^pro-y 
and  the  Greek  prefixes,  pan-^  para-y  peri-^  poly-^pros-.  Some 
have  even  denied  that  there  are  any  Teut,  words  beginning 
with  p)  but  a  list  of  over  loo  words  has  been  given  of 
words  beginning  with  p,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
non  -Teutonic  ^  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  final  /  is  a  suffi- 
ciently common  letter  in  Teutonic,  as  in  E.  heap^  hip^  hope^ 
hoPf  and  the  Icel.  happ,  chance,  whence  our  hap.  One  view 
that  might  be  held  concerning  the  final  Teut.  /  is  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  remained  unshifkd\  thus  Curtius  compares  E. 
leap,  Goth,  hlaupan^  with  Gk.  Kpain'p6£,  swift ;  E.  lip,  Zap,  with 
Gk.  Xan-Tiiv,  to  lap  ;  E.  shape  with  Gk.  (rKair-niVy  to  dig ;  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  E.  up  can  be  entirely 
severed  from  E.  over^  Skt.  upart.  As  this  is  a  difficult  point, 
I  leave  the  supposed  shifting  of  Aryan  B  to  Teut.  P  without 
further  discussion,  and  pass  on  the  shiftings  that  still  remain, 
viz.  of  Aryan  P  to  Teut.  PH  (F) ;  and  of  Aryan  BH  to 
Teut.  B.     These  are  real  and  regular,  as  will  appear. 

^  I  haye  lost  the  reference  to  this  article. 
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§  99.  Aryan  :  Labials. 

B  (mentioned  above)  is  the  Skt.  by  Gk.  ft  Lat  b. 

P  is  the  Skt.  p,  Gk.  ir,  Lat.,  Slav.,  and  Lithuan.  p  \  The 
Skt  p  Txay  become  ph  after  s,  and  even  in  Gk.  ott  may  be- 
come a<p, 

BH  is  the  Skt.  M,  Gk.  <^.  The  Skt.  bh  may  become  b, 
when  another  aspirate  follows,  as  in  bandh  (for  *bhandhy) 
E.  ^/>fi/.  In  Latin  it  occurs  as  /  initially,  as  in  fer-re, 
Gk.  <tx'p^w,  Skt.  bhar,  to  bear,  E.  bear ;  and  as  b  medially,  as 
in  am-boy  both=Gk.  afi-<^(i>.  It  is  worth  adding  that  the  Latin 
initial  /  sometimes  appears  as  h,  so  that  the  Old  Lat.  /or- 
deuMy  barley,  is  usually  hordeuniy  or  even  ordeuniy  the  h  being 
lost 

§  100.  Teutonic:  Labials. 

The  Teul.  B  is  always  b  in  Gothic;  but  appears  as  (final) 
yin  A.  S.    See  below,  §  122. 

The  Teut.  P  is  always  /  in  Gothic,  &c.  An  Aryan  SP 
remains  as  spy  the  p  being  unshifted ;  unless  s  is  lost,  when 
the  P  may  become/! 

The  Teut.  PH  is  regularly  represented  by  f  in  the  Teu- 
tonic languages.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  f  may 
pass  into  b ;  these  exceptions  can  be  explained  by  Vemer's 
Law,  for  which  see  Chapter  IX.  Numerous  examples  are 
given  further  on,  where,  for  convenience,  I  take  the  E.  forms 
first  The  series  BH>B>P>PH(=F)  is  the  same  as 
B<BH;  P<B;  F<P;  or,  in  another  order,  as  P<B; 
F<P;  B<BH. 

§  lOL  The  Quttural  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be 
equally  true  for  this  series  also,  it  will  take  the  following 
form.    Write  down  the  series  of  symbols  GH,  Q,  K, 

'  Latin  has  two  remarkable  exceptions,  in  which  /  has  been  turned 
into  c  or  qu,  vix,  coquere^  to  cook,  put  for  *poquere  (cf.  Skt./a^^,  to  cook), 
and  quinquiy  five,  put  for  *pinqu€  (cf.  Skt.  paHchany  five).  Here  the 
initial  letters  have  been  afiected  by  the  following  qu.  The  O.  Irish 
initial  /  disappears;  as  in  O.  Irish  orcy  a  pig,  Lat  porcus\  O.  Irish 
imscy  a  fish,  Lat.  piscis. 
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EH(E).  Then  the  Aryan  Boond  corresponding  to 
each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last),  is  shifted, 
in  cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the  sound  cor- 
responding to  the   symbol  which    next  follows  it. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  in  which  this  Law 
holds;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  initial  difficulty  in 
determining  the  Aryan  values  of  GH,  G,  and  K,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  it.  An  English  k  or 
hard  c  ought  to  answer  to  Aryan  G,  as  it  clearly  does  when 
we  compare  E.  kin  with  Gk.  yli-os;  by  the  same  rule,  wc 
might  expect  that  the  Gk.  for  cow  is  ya€t,  but  the  actual 
word  found  is  j9oCr.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  initial 
difference  between  the  values  of  the  Aryan  G  (=Gk.  y)  and 
G  (  — Gk.  ff).  There  are  also  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  Aryan  K  and  GH  had  each  two  values ;  and  these  facts 
are  now  generally  admitted.  As  Mr.  Wharton  remarks,  at 
p,  ta  ofliis  Etyma  Gneca,  'the  Unpratht  [parent  or  Arj-an 
speech]  distinguished  ku ',  gv.  gkv  (Lithuanian  *,  g,  g,  Skt.  * 
or  ch,  g  ory,  gh)  from  k,  g,  gk  (Lithuanian  is,  f,  i,  Slai'onic 
J,  B,  z,  Zend,  f,  z,  a,  Skt,  f ,  /,  k) ;  Greek  properly  represents 
the  former  by  ir,  3,  tp,  but  sometimes  instead  by  «,  y,  x,  which 
in  other  cases  stand  for  original  i,  g,  gh.'  This  important 
distinction  deserves  to  be  considered  somewhat  more  fully. 

§  102.  Palatal  and  Velar  Sounds.  It  appears  that 
there  were  two  varieties  of  the  Aryan  G,  called  the  '  palatal ' 
and  '  velar '  respectively.  The  former  may  be  considered  as 
resembling  the  Enghsh^f,  with  a  ientieniy  to  become  palatal; 
the  latter  is  a  labialized^.  '  The  vocal  organs  may  be  shifled 
to  form  a  vowel,'  says  Mr,  Sayce',  'while  they  are  still  in 
the  act  of  forming  the  consonant.  Hence  arise  mouill/xndi 
labialized  letters.  If  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  be  raised 
and  the  lips  opened  while  a  consonant  is  being  uttered,  a 

'  Hy  iv,  gv,  ghv  an  mcnnt  till,  gio,  ghtii.     The  ffeqnent  nse  of  w  for 
V)  is  due  lo  Genna.n  wiileis,  and  is  nolbiiig  less  than  ft  auisance. 
"  luttodactioQ  to  the  Scleace  of  Language,  L  197. 
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palatalized  or  raoui/y  letter  is  the  result,  of  which  the  Italian 
gl  and  gn,  the  Spanish  //  and  fl,  or  the  Portuguese  Ih  and 
nh  are  examples '.  . .  .  Certain  consonants  are  incapable  of 
being  mouilU;  gutturals,  for  instance,  in  whose  formation 
Ibe  back  part  of  the  tongue  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  can 
only  be  so  by  becoming  palatals.  LabiaUzed  sounds  are 
those  in  which  the  lips  are  rounded  while  the  pronunciation 
of  a  consonant  is  in  process.  Labials  and  gutturals  shew 
the  same  fondness  for  this  labialization,  or  "  rounding,"  that 
the  palatals  and  dentals  do  for  mouillation;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  derived  languages  proves  that  the  primitive 
Aryan  speech  must  have  possessed  a  row  of  labialized  or 
"  velar  "  gutturals — kw.  gw,  g/mi — of  which  the  Latin  pi  and 
oar  own  cw,  qu  [and  wfi]  are  descendants.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  dial  diese  velar  gutturals  were  ever  developed  oul  of 
the  simple  gutturals;  so  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  history 
of  Indo-European  speech  the  two  classes  of  gutturals  exist 
side  by  side,  and  the  groups  of  words  containing  them 
remain  unalUed  and  unmixed.'  I  shall  denote  the  Aryan 
palaUl  K  by  K,  and  the  velar  K  by  Q ;  where  Q  denotes 
a  i-sound  that  is  prepared  to  receive  a  following  a.  Similarly 
I  shall  denote  the  palatal  G  by  G,  and  the  velar  G  by  Gw, 
where  the  w  is  added  in  smaller  type  to  shew  that  the  G  is 
prepared  to  be  followed  by  it.  We  shall  now  see  how 
Kmarkably  these  sounds  are  distinguished  in  some  of  the 
dcfived  languages,  including  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian,  and 
occasionally,  but  not  always,  Greek. 

§  103.  Aryan  O  (palatal).  This  corresponds  to  Skt.  j, 
Ijlhuanian  i,  Slavonic  s ;  in  Gk.  it  always  remains  7,  and  in 
Latin  g.  It  shifts  to  TeuL  K,  in  accordance  with  Grimm's 
Law.  Thus  Skt.yiinw,  Gk.  yom,  Lat.  gem,  is  the  Goth,  kniu, 
E,  kfM.  The  Skt.  jn/i.  10  know,  Gk.  y.-yM-crKfu-.  Lat. 
(g)na'seert,  Lithuan.  ii'noli,  Russ.  zna-le.  Is  E.  know. 


■  Tbete  tonndi  rcMmble  tlie  E.  Hi  in  millien  ud  n 
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Aryan  Qw  (velar).  This  is  more  difficult,  as  it  exhibits 
two  varieties,  which  may  be  marked  as  (j)  and  (3).  In  the 
first,  the  Gk.  y  remains  unchanged ;  in  the  second,  it  appears 
as  ^. 

(a)  This  corresponds  to  Skt.y  or  g^  Lithuanian  g^  Gk.  y, 
Lat.  ^.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  as  before.  Thus  Skt. /Itnwf, 
Lith.  gamaSf  Gk.  ycw^,  Lat.  genus^  is  E.  kin.  S^Lilyugam^  Gk. 
Cvy6vy  Lith.  jungas^  Lat.  tugum^  is  E.  yoke.  We  may  notice 
that  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  palatal  G  by  the 
Lithuanian  use  of  ^  instead  of  2. 

(U)  This  corresponds  to  Sfet.  /  or  g^  Lith.  g^  Gk.  ft  Lat. 
^,  V.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  followed  by  «  or  ze; ;  we  often  find 
qu  in  English.  Thus  Skt.  go^  Gk.  /3ot)r,  Lat.  hos^  Lettish 
g&wtSy  is  the  A.  S.  cHy  E.  cow.  The  Skt.y/z;,  to  live,  is  allied 
to  Gk.  /3ior,  life,  and  to  Lat.  uiu-us  {=:*guiU'Us),  living, 
Lithuan.  gywas,  Old  Slavonic  Sivii  (Russ.  jivoi),  living; 
also  to  Goth,  kwi'us  {=:*kwiW'Us),  stem  kwiwo,  living,  and 
to  A.  S.  cw2'C,  E.  qui'ck,  living.  The  A.  S.  cwic  also  took 
the  (later)  form  cue  (with  u  for  wi)\  hence  the  prov.  E. 
couch-grass,  otherwise  called  quitch-grass ^  quick-grass^  i.e. 
live  grass,  a  term  applied  to  a  weed  {Triiicum  repens)  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

§  104.  Aryan  K  (palatal).  This  remains  as  jc  in  Greek, 
and  c  (sounded  as  k)  in  Latin ;  but  in  Skt.  it  usually  appears 
as  f  (i.  e.  a  sound  that  has  been  changed  from  k  to  x),  and  in 
Lithuanian  as  sz.  In  Teutonic  it  shifts  to  GH,  represented 
in  Gothic,  &c.,  by  a  strongly  aspirated  hy  except  in  cases 
where  the  h  is  changed  to  g  in  consequence  of  Vemer's 
Law;  for  which  see  Chap.  IX.  Thus  E.  hund-red,  A. S. 
hundy  is  Aryan  kento  S  Skt.  (aiay  Gk.  €-Kar6vy  Lith.  szimUiSy 
Old  Slav,  su/o  (Russ.  sto)y  O.  Irish  c/t  (Irish  cead)y  Welsh 
can/. 

Aryan  Q  (velar)  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to 

*  More  strictly  kmto,  where  the  M  is  yocal ;  the  accent  being  on  the 
latter  syllable. 
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a  parasitic  w  following  it.  There  are  two  cases :  {a)  where 
the  tendency  is  lost  in  some  of  the  languages,  so  that  the 
Q  remains  as  ^  in  Skt.  and  Lithuanian ;  and  {b)  where  Skt. 
has  ch,  Lat.  has  quy  and  Gk.  either  retains  <c,  or  has  tt  (before 
o)  or  r  (before  «,  c).  With  the  latter  case  we  may  rank  the 
examples  in  which  Skt.  alone  has  ch^  but  all  the  other 
languages  have  k.  The  Aryan  Q  shifts  regularly  to  Teut. 
KHw,  i.  e.  hWy  E.  wh  or  h  (or  even  /").  Examples  of  (a) 
are :  Aryan  qo  or  qi,  who ;  Skt.  kas^  Lith.  kasy  Gk.  nV,  Lat. 
qui  (for  *quoi)y  gut's ;  Goth,  hwas,  A.  S.  hwd^  E.  who.  Also 
Aryan  werqos,  a  wolf,  Skt.  vrkaSy  Gk!  Xvjcor  (for  f\vKos\  Lat. 
/ftr/f^  (for  *wluquus\  Lith.  wilkasy  Russ.  z'^/y^' ;  in  this  case  the 
Goth,  hw  is  replaced  by/,  corresponding  by  Grimm's  Law  to 
the  Lat.  /,  thus  giving  Goth,  wul/s  and  E.  wolf.  Examples 
of  ifi)  are :  Aryan  qetwar,  four ;  Skt.  chatvar^  Gk.  rmaptf, 
Ttavxtp€Sy  Lat.  gua/uor,  O.  Lish  cethify  Lith.  k/lun\  Russ.  r^^/- 
wr^,  Welsh  pedwar ;  Goth,  fidwor^  A.  S.  feowery  E.  y^«r. 
The  Skt.  has  the  root  r«r^,  to  shine,  corresponding  to  Aryan 
MUQ  * ;  but  other  languages  keep  the  ^,  as  in  Gk.  Xcvicor,  white, 
Lat  Itu-trcy  to  shine;  this  ^  becomes  Goth,  h  regularly; 
hence  Goth.  liuh-iSy  A.  S.  Uoh-i^  E.  ligh-t  (where  -/  is  suffixed). 
In  this  case  the  Skt.  alone  has  preserved  a  trace  of  q  ;  in  all 
the  other  languages  it  is  k. 

§  105.  Aryan  QH  (palatal).  This  is  represented  in  Skt. 
by^jin  Gk.  by  x;  in  Latin  it  is  h  or/*  initially,  and  h  (which 
often  drops  out)  medially,  or  g  (after  a  consonant).  The 
Lith.  is  5.  By  regular  shifting,  it  becomes  G  in  Teutonic. 
Examples:  Gk.  x^(M«^^>  winter,  answers  to  Lat.  hiems\  Skt. 
hamsa,  swan,  answers  to  Gk.  x^^t  goose,  Lat.  ansrr  (for 
^Aanser),  Lith.  icUt'Sj  Russ.  gus\  A.S.  gi^s,  E.  goose.  Gk. 
XoX^,  gall,  is  Laty2r/,  E.  ga/I,  Skt.  agha,  sin,  is  allied  to 
Gk.  ax-ot,  anguish,  Lat.  ang-or;   and  to  Goth,  agis,  fear, 

'  See  Root  No.  311  in  List  of  Aryan  Roots,  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
P.74'- 
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Aryan  GHw  (velar).  This  is  represented  by  Skt.  gk 
or  h,  Gk.  X  (occasionally  6,  ^),  and  Lilh.  g.  Latin  is  very 
variable,  shewing  g,  A.yinitially.  and  gu,  v  medially.  Thus 
Lat.  gralui  is  aUied  to  Gk.  x°'V"'>  ^  rejoice ;  Lat.  kostis,  a 
stranger,  enemy,  is  allied  to  A,  S.  gasi,  stranger,  E.  gttfsl. 
Lat,  formus,  warm,  to  Ski.  gharma,  warmth.  Lat.  anguis, 
a  snake,  is  allied  to  Lithnan.  angis,  Gk.  tx»,  Skt,  aht,  a 
snake.  Lat.  Uu-is,  lighl,  is  for  'Ithuis,  Gk.  i-\axii;  and 
hreu-ist  short,  for  *  brehu-is,  Gk,  0pax-it.  The  Teutonic 
shifts,  regularly,  lo  G. 

§  108.  Qrimm'a  Law :  Qattural  Series.  It  follows 
from  the  above  explanation  that  the  guttural  series  G,  K,  GH, 
really  splits  into  a  dou&!e  set,  viz,  G,  K,  GH  (palatal),  and 
Gw,  Q,  GHw  (vciar).  Hence  the  Law  in  §101  above,  which 
is  true  if  G,  K,  GH  are  palatal,  requires  lo  be  supplemented 
by  the  following. 

Write  down  ths  following  series  of  velar  letters, 
Tiz.  GHw,  Gw,  Q,  KHw(=Hw);  then,  the  Aryan 
sound  corresponding  to  each  of  these  symbols  (except 
the  last)  is  sMfted,  in  cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the 
sound  corresponding  to  the  symbol  which  next 
succeeds  it.  Numerous  examples  are  given  below,  where 
the  E.  forms  come  /rj-/.  These  are  given  by  the  double 
set  of  formula  K<G;  H<K;  G<GH;  and  Q<Gw; 
Hw<Q;  Gw<GHw. 

I  107.  In  the  above  statements,  only  the  c/iie/  pecu- 
Uarities  of  particular  languages  have  been  noticed;  the 
various  consonants  are  often  affected  by  thetc  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  word  or  by  the  neighbouring  vowels ;  for 
such  variations,  books  on  classical  philology  must  be  con- 
,  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to 
;  me  to   give  a  table  of   '  Regular    Substitution   of 

mdSi'  similar  to  that  which  Curtius  gives  in  his  Greek 
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Etymology,  tr.  by  Wilkins  and  England,  i.  158;  see  also 
Rhys,  Lectures  on  Welsh  Phflolc^y,  and  ed,  p.  14.  Now 
that  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  series,  we  need  no 
longer  consider  the  dental  series  first,  but  can  take  them 
in  the  usual  philological  order,  viz.  (i)  gutturals,  (a)  dentals, 
(3)  labials. 

Table  ot  Regulak  Substitution  of  Consonants. 

In  the  following  table,  the  Aryan  symbols  are  on  the 
h/},  and  the  Teutonic  on  the  extreme  right.  By  comparing 
these,  the  shifting  of  the  consonantal  sound  is  at  once  per- 
ceived. Only  the  utual  corresponding  values  of  the  con- 
sonants are  given ;  it  is  impossible  to  include  every  case. 


A.THL 

So. 

Gk. 

Lu. 

Uth. 

SIlT. 

O.Iriih. 

Goth. 
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G 
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GB 
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k 
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MM 

\^p 
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TH 
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BH 

b 

p 

bk 

i 
> 

* 

■* 

b 

b 

m 

b 

In  thli  table,  the  Latin  sounds  within  a  parenlheMS  only  occur  medinlly. 
The  Goth,  and  A.S.  toirnds  within  squace  brackets  are  Tariations  dne  to 
Vcnet'aLnr. 
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It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  above-named  corre- 
spondences of  consonantal  sounds.  These  I  shall  take  in 
the  order  of  the  table,  but  beginning  with  English,  L  e.  with 
the  right-hand  column. 

§  108.  Teut.  K  (Goth,  k,  A.S.  hard  f)<  Aryan  G  (Skt 
y,  Gk.  y,  Lat  ^,  Lith.  5,  O.  Slav,  z,  O.  Ir.  g).     See  §  103. 

The  symbol  k  is  not  much  used  in  A.  S.,  which  commonly 
uses  c\  nevertheless,  it  appears  occasionally  even  in  MSS. 
written  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle  it  appears  frequendy,  and  from  about  11 50  to  the 
present  day  is  used  before  e  and  1*  because  c  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  have  the  sound  of  s\  also  before  «, 
where  it  is  now  silent,  though  originally  sounded.  The 
order  of  words  follows  that  in  Pick's  Worterbuch,  iii.  38. 

Initially.  E.  kin^  A.  S.  cynn^  Goth,  kuni  (stem  kun-jdf^ 
Teut.  KUN-Yo',  a  tribe  (formed  by  *  gradation  *  from  the  Teut. 
root  ken)  ;  cf  Lat  gen-ius,  in-gen-ium  (whence  E.  genius^ 
ingenious)^  Lat.  gen-us,  race,  Gk.  ytV-off,  Skt.  jatiy  to  beget, 
generate.     Root  gen,  to  beget. 

E.  kingf  A.  S.  cyn-ingy  lit.  belonging  to  the  kin,  or  one 
of  (royal)  race ;  a  derivative  of  kin  (above) 

E.  can^  now  a  present  tense,  but  really  an  old  past  tense 
of  A.  S.  cunnan,  to  know ;  from  the  Aryan  root  GEN,  to  know, 
which  is  usually  altered  to  gno,  as  in  Gk.  yMo-Ku,  Skt.  jnd, 
to  know ;  see  account  of  E.  know  below. 

E.  keny  to  know,  formerly  *  to  make  to  know,'  causal  de- 
rivative of  can, 

E.  know,  A.  S.  cndwan,  Russ.  zna-Ze,  to  know,  Lat  no-scere, 
old  form  gno-scere,  Gk.  yt-ywo-onceiy,  Skt.  ynJ,  to  know; 
Aryan  root  gno,  from  an  older  gen  (cf  E.  can), 

^  The  Goth.y  is  sounded  as  £.  y, 

*  Teat,  types,  printed  in  capitals,  are  all  theoretical,  bat  are  osefnl  for 
shewing  the  right  form.  So  also  the  Aryan  types,  also  printed  in  capitals, 
are  likewise  theoretical.  They  are  given  in  Fick's  Worterbnph ;  but  the 
Tocalism,  as  there  given,  needs  reform,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
always  set  it  right. 
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£.  comb^  A.S.  camh^  a  toothed  instrument;  allied  to  Skt 
jamhha^  teeth,  jaw,  Gk.  yafi<l>ri,  jaw,  y6fjKl>oSf  a  peg. 

E.  and  A.  S.  corn ;  Russ.  zem-Oy  corn ;  Lat  gran-um. 

E,  crane^  A.  S.  f ran,  Welsh  garan^  Gk.  -yc/wv-off,  a  crane, 
Lithuan.  garn-ys^^  a  stork,  g/rwiy  a  crane,  Lat.  ^rj^-j* ;  named 
from  the  cry.    Cf.  Gk.  yiyp-vety,  to  cry  out.    And  see  below. 

E.  crcw^  A.  S.  crdzthan,  to  crow  as  a  cocL  Cf.  Lat.  grus 
(above). 

E.  ron^^,  A.  S.  ceorf-an ;  Gk.  ypa^-€w^  to  scratch,  write. 

E.  re>/t/,  adj.,  A.  S.  cealdy  Goth,  kalds^  allied  to  r^^/,  A.  S. 
c6l\  JjaX,  gel'id'US^  coldj  gel-u,  frost. 

E.  knead,  A.  S.  cned-an,  G.  knei-en,  Russ.  gnei-aU,  gne-sti,  to 
press,  squeeze. 

E.  ^j/5r,  A.  S.  rwj/";  from  the  verb  to  nip  (for  >&«/j^  %  to 
pinch,  bite  (hence,  cut),  Du.  knijp-eny  to  pinch;  Lithuan. 
znyp-it^  to  bite  (as  a  goose),  to  pinch,  as  a  crab;  also 
Lithuan.  gnyb-ii,  to  nip. 

E.  knoi^  A.  S.  cnptta\  Swed.  ^«/  (whence  the  Russ. 
knuie,  a  whip,  written  knout  in  E.,  was  borrowed);  Lat. 
nod-US  (for  *  gnodm,  like  noscere  for  gnoscere), 

E.  ^^,  A.  S.  cn^cfWy  Goth,  ^/i/ ;  Lat.  ^^lu/,  Gk.  yJw,  Skt. 
/im^,  knee. 

E.  r/^jv^,  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an^  G.  klieb-eny  Teut  base 
KLUB  (Kluge);  Gk.  -yXv^cty,  to  hollow  out,  engrave,  Lat. 
ghib-tre^  to  peel. 

§  109.  As  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  closely  allied 
to  English,  we  naturally  find  that  words  of  Scandinavian 
origin  can  be  classed  with  English  as  regards  their  initial 
letters.  Thus  E.  cast,  IceL  and  Swed.  kast-a,  Dan.  kcLst-e, 
orig.  to  throw  up  into  a  heap  (cf.  E.  ccLst  up  a  mound),  from 
IceL  hos,  a  pile,  heap,  is  allied  to  Lsit,  gcr-erc,  to  carry,  bring, 

'  I  suppose  that  g  appears  instead  of  s  in  Lithuanian  because  the 
word  is  imitative.    Imitative  words  frequently  shew  exceptional  forms. 

'  '  Als  far  as  catal,  the  lang  symmyiis  day,  Had  in  thar  pastor  e3rt 
and  kn^  avray.*  (1513).  G.  Douglas  ;  Prol.  to  xii  bk.  of  Viigil, 
1.94. 
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whence  Lat.  ag-ger^  a  mound,  a  heap  brought  together. 
Ger-ere  =  *  ges-ere,  as  shewn  by  the  pt  t  geS'St\  supine 
geS'ium, 

§  110.  E  >  GH.  Examples  in  which  the  A.  S.  c 
(before  e  or  i)  becomes  E.  ch. 

E.  cheWy  A.  S.  c/oiv-an,  G.  ^ot^-^ ;  Russ.  jev-aiiy  O.  Slav. 
iiv-aiif  to  chew. 

E.  f^/Vi,  A.  S.  cin^  Icel.  it/««,  G.  JT/iiif ;  Lat.  gen-a,  cheek, 
Gk.  y^v-vs,  chin,  jaw. 

E.  choose,  A.  S.  c/os-an,  Goth,  ktus-an;  Gk.  yrv-o/uu,  I 
taste;  Lat.  gus-tus,  taste;  Skt. 7WA  (for  */mj)>  ^^  enjoy, 
relish. 

§  111.  Final  E.  In  all  the  above  examples  the  Teut. 
K  occurs  at  the  beginntng  of  the  words.  It  will  be  useful  to 
add  examples  in  which  it  occurs  at,  or  near,  the  end  of  words. 
As  before,  I  give  only  selected  examples,  and  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  give  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  Fuller 
particulars  can  frequently  be  obtained  by  looking  out  the 
words  in  my  Etymological  Dictionary ;  on  which  account,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  cognate  words,  nor  full 
details.  The  order  of  the  examples  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Pick's  WSrterbuch. 

Medially  and  finally.  E.  eke,  to  augment,  A.  S.  /ac-an, 
Goth,  auk-an;  Lithuan.  aug-ii,  to  grow;  Lat.  aug-ere,  to 
increase. 

The  mod.  E.  /  is  A.  S.  ic,  Goth,  ik ;  Lat.  eg-o,  Gk.  iy^, 
iytnv ;  but  the  Skt.  is  aham  (as  if  for  *  ogham). 

E.  rook  (bird),  A.  S.  hrSc,  i.  e.  '  croaker ' ;  Goth,  hruk-jan, 
to  crow  as  a  cock ;  Gk.  Kpavy-ri,  a  screaming*,  cf.  Skt.  kruf, 
to  cry  out. 

E.  thatch,  s.,  A.  S.  ]>cbc  ;  Lat.  teg-ere,  to  cover,  Gk.  trriy-tw, 
Skt.  sthag.  The  Aryan  roots  teg  and  steg,  to  cover,  are 
merely  variant  forms. 

'  Here  sound-shifting  occurs  twice^  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  word ;  so  also  in  thatch,  think,  &c. 
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E.  think^  A.  S.  penc-an^  from  panc^  a  thought ;  O.  Lat. 
iong-irey  to  think. 

E.  thick  \  O.  Irish  Ajf-^,  Irish  tigh-e,  thickness,  fatness. 
E.  hcJuy  A.  S.  bac-auy  pt.  t.  bSc ;  cf.  Gk.  ^d^y-ciy,  to  roast 
E.  3^^r^,  derived  from  A. S.  bSc,  beech;  L^it. /ag-us,  Gk. 

E.  3r^a^,  A.  S.  brec-an^  pt.  t  ^«f ;  Lat.  /ra{n)g'erey  pt.  t. 
/rig'i. 

E.  ^/or^  A.  S.  bkecy  orig.  blackened  by  fire ;  'LsX,  flag-rare^ 
to  bum  ;  Gk.  (ftkey-twy  to  scorch. 

E.  bleak,  pale,  A. S.  ^i^ir,  from  blic-cm,  to  shine;  prob. 
allied  to  Gk.  ^ry-civ ;  cf.  Lith.  blizg'i/t\  to  shine. 

E.  much,  M.  E.  mtfr>^,  allied  to  M.  E.  muckel,  michel,  A.  S. 
fmc-tl'y  Gk.  firy-ac,  great,  fuyaX-rj,  fem.,  great. 

E.  milky  s.,  G.  melk-en,  to  milk,  v. ;  O.  Irish  melgy  milk ; 
Gk.  d-fuXy-rufy  Lat.  mu/g-erey  to  milk. 

E.  rftfA,  A.  S.  r/r-^,  powerful ;  Lat.  reg-ercy  to  rule ;  Skt. 
rdj'dy  a  king.  We  use  rajah  in  E.  Here  also  belongs  E. 
righty  A.  S.  riht  (for  *  rict) ;  cf.  Lat.  rec-ius  (for  *  reg-tus), 

E.  ux^i^^,  A.S.  wac-an'y  Lat.  ueg-ercy  to  arouse;  «/^-/7, 
wakeful. 

E.  wink'Uy  a  shell-fish,  winchy  a  crank ;  Lithuan.  wing-ty  a 
bend. 

E.  aw^,  A.  S.  «;^^rr,  s. ;  Gk.  Ipy-ov  (for  *  ftpy-op)  \ 

E.  wreaky  A.  S.  wrec-arty  orig.  to  drive,  urge,  impel ;  Lat. 
urg-ere  (=  *  uerg-erty  to  urge,  Gk.  etpy-ctif,  Ionic  Ifpy-tip 
=  {f  tpy €i»)y  to  impel ;  Skt.  vrj  {=  *  t'^^'),  to  exclude,  orig. 
to  bend ;  Aryan  wsrg.     Cf.  E.  urge,  from  the  Latin. 

E.  s/icky  to  pierce ;  O.  Fries,  s/ekay  to  pierce ;  cf  O.  Sax. 
s/aky  pt.  t.  he  pierced;  G.  siech-etiy  to  pierce,  stab;  Lat. 
in-stig-arty  to  prick  forward,  Gk.  or/fciy  {=  *  orry^civ),  to 
prick,  or/y-fui,  a  mark  made  by  prickings  E.  stigma. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  instances  in  which  English  throws  light 
npon  Greek.  Eng.  still  preserves  the  initial  w,  which  Greek  lost  at 
least  iTtto  thousand  years  ago.    The  symbol  f  (di-gamma)  means  w, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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E.  strike.  The  A.  S.  stric-an  is  sometimes  used  in  just  the 
same  sense  as  Lat.  strt\n)g-erey  to  pass  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face ;  cf.  Lat  s/ng't'ltSy  a  scraper  for  the  skin. 

E.  speakj  for  *  spreaky  A.  S.  sprec-an  (later  spec-an) ;  Icel. 
sprak-Qy  to  crackle ;  Lithuan.  sprag-i'ti,  to  crackle,  rattle ; 
Gk.  axl>dpay'OSf  a  crackling. 

E.  slack,  lax ;  cf.  Skt.  st/\  to  let  flow,  let  loose. 

§  112.  I  have  given  rather  a  full  list  of  the  changes  from 
Aryan  g  to  Teut.  k  in  order  to  shew  the  principle  clearly. 
The  following  lists  are  less  exhaustive. 

Teut.  KH  (Goth.  A,  ^)<  Aryan  K  (Skt.  f,  Gk.  k,  Lat.  r, 
Lith.  sz).    See  §  104. 

Initially.  E.  heaih^\  Lat.  {buycet-um,  a  pasture  for 
cattle,  W.  coed  (=*  coetjy  a  wood. 

E.  hen  (sing-er) ;  cf.  A.  S.  han-a,  a  cock ;  Lat.  can-ere,  to 
sing. 

[E.  head,  A.  S.  hiaf-od  is  often  compared  with  Lat.  cap-ut, 
but  the  Goth,  form  is  hauhith,  and  the  G.  is  Haupt,  which 
would  require  (says  Kluge)  a  Lat.  *  caupui.  Pick  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  A.S.  /a  was  short,  and  mistakes  the 
Icel.  form,  which  was  originally  hau/uit^ 

E.  heave  \  Lat.  cap-ere,  to  hold.     (See  Kluge,  s.  v.  heben.) 

E.  horn ;  Lat.  corn-u,  Irish  corn,  horn.  From  the  same 
ultimate  root  is  E.  har-t,  allied  to  Lat  cer-uus,  a  hart. 

E.  hard',  Gk.  Kpar-vs,  strong. 

E.  harvest,  A.  S.  hccrf-est ;  Lat.  carp-ere,  to  pluck,  Gk.  icapir- 
6s,  fruit. 

E.  haulm,  halm,  stalk ;  Lat.  culm-us,  Gk.  coXd/i-i;. 

E.  ?iazel,  A.  S.  hcBsel ;  Lat.  corul-us  (for  *  cosul-us),  Welsh 
coll. 

E.  home,  A.  S.  ^(f /n ;  Lithuan.  kim-as,  a  village,  and  perhaps 
Gk.  icw/i-i; ;  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  Hem. 

E.  hide  (skin),  A.  S.  hyd)  Lat  cut-is,  Gk.  o-itvr-op. 

^  See  Etym.  Diet  for  fuller  particulars,  both  as  regards  this  and  many 
other  words. 
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E.  hund-redy  A.  S.  hund;  Lat.  ceni-umy  W.  cant]  Gk.  i-Kar- 
6p,  Skt.  and  Zend  fata,  Lith.  sztmfasy  Russ.  j/(!7,  Pers.  sad. 

E.  ^or/,  A.  S.  heort-e ;  Lat  rev  (stem  cordi-) ;  Gk.  Kop^ia, 
Russ.  serd/se,  O.  Ir.  fr/<aRf. 

E.  ri'wg^,  A.  S.  ^ri/jg' ;  Lat.  circus^  Gk.  KpU-o?,  KipK-os, 

E.  /fj»,  V.  (for  * hlean\  A. S.  hitman]  Lat.  clinare^  Gk. 

E.  /(W^  (for  *  hl<nid)y  A.  S.  >5/tf^;  Lat.  in-clut-us^  famous, 
Gk.  jcXvr-<^ff,  famous. 

Finally  or  Medially.  E.  eighty  A.  S.  eah-ta^  Goth.  a>5- 
iau ;  Lat.  ^-/0,  Gk.  3ic-r». 

E.  /m,  Goth.  taih'Un ;  Lat.  dec-em^  Gk.  dcx-a,  Skt.  dagatty 
Vf.deg{-*dec\ 

E.  u;a.r,  to  grow,  Goth,  wahs-jan ;  Skt.  z^a^^jA  (for  *  waks)y 
to  grow,  Gk.  avf-ayfiy,  to  increase.  (Here  Gk.  f=Skt.  ksz:^ 
Goth,  hs.) 

§  113.  Teut.  G  (Goth.  ^)<  Aryan  GH  (Skt.  A,  Gk.  x, 
Lat.  A,y;  or,  after  a  consonant,^).     See  §  105. 

Initially.  E.  goose^  A.  S.  gds,  G.  Ga«j ;  Lat.  ans-er  (for 
*  hans-er)y  Gk.  x^''*  Lith.  2aj/>,  iamsis ;  Skt.  ^mnj-a,  a  swan. 

E.  gall ;  Lat.^/,  Gk.  x<^-4>  gall. 

E.  ^"f^x/,  Goth.  gast'S ;  Lat.  host-is,  stranger,  guest,  enemy. 

Eng.  y.  The  initial  E.  g  also  appears  as  y  (for  A.  S.  g 
when  followed  by  e). 

'E.yeartiy  A.  S.  gyrn-any  v.,  from  geartiy  adj.  desirous ;  G. 
he-gehr-eriy  to  long  for;  Gk.  x'^f^y  joy>  Skt.  y^ar^y,  to  de- 
sire. 

E.  yardy  A.  S.  geardy  a  court ;  Lat.  hort-usy  Gk.  x^P^^^^  J 
O.  Irish  ^or/,  a  garden. 

E.  yeUoWy  A.  S.  geolu  (ace.  geobve) ;  Lat.  helu-usy  light 
yellow ;  Gk.  x^*^*?*  young  verdure  of  trees ;  cf.  Russ.  zelenuiiy 
green. 

E.  yawHy  A.  S.  gdn-ian^  afterwards  weakened  to  M.  E. 
^/tniin^  as  if  for  A.  S.  *gedn-ian\  Gk.  xa^y*««y|  to  gape.  Cf. 
Gk.  x^or,  yawning  gulf,  E.  chaos ;  Lat  hi-arcy  to  gape. 

K  a 
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E.  ytsSir-da^.  A.  S.  gt&zira  ijrsxz-x :  L&r.  haSsr-mu^  be- 
loDgi::g  to  j^sstrdaj;  dl  Sx:,  Aya/,  jrescerSij. 

FoTAiXT  A5n»  Mzbiaixt:  Io^ in  Mo(L£.Gr  represenoed bjv. 

£.  mr^,  a  vori  of  Scan^i.  origin,  led.  z^-L  fear :  Gk. 
ly-^r,  pain,  a&xzetj ;  SkL  agh-n.  sin. 

E.  fftf/ff,  stren^^th,  A.  S.  mag-tm :  Gk.  wLl  — *??  incars ;  SkL 
auxA  f for  *  magh).  to  hoooor  (magnify). 

£.  /i^Y  A.  S.  licg-an^  pc.  L  i^^ ;  Gk.  Vr'^'K.  a  bed ;  Rcss. 
lef-ali^  O.  Slav.  Ui-ali.  to  lie. 

E.  zto/Vk,  a.  S.  wag-tn  ;  cf.  LaL  tuA-rrfj  SkL  rak,  to  canr. 

f  U4.  TzTT.  Q  tGcfih.  ho.  It;  A.  S.  ra-,  c)<Arjax  Gw 
(SkL^,/  Gk.  7,  3,  Lat^,  r,  3,  Liih.  ^,  Slav,  g,  S,  O.  Ir.  6). 
See  f  103. 

IsoTiALLT.  £.  roar,  A.  S.  n^  (for  ^onr?) ;  O.  Irish  66^  LaL 
ioSf  Gk.  /Sotf,  Skt  ^9 ;  Pers.  gdw,  bollock.  Hence  Peis. 
fdlg&w,  lit  blue  cow,  written  nylghau  in  English,  and  used  as 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  antelope. 

E.  cack'le^  v.,  allied  to  quack ;  cf.  Lith.  gig-ZU^  a  cnckoo 
(dimin.  form);  Russ.  gog-oiaU,  to  cackle.  An  imitative  word, 
and  such  imitative  words  often  remain  unaltered.  Ct  LaL 
cachinnusy  laughter,  whence  £.  cachirniat'on.  The  E.  gaggU 
»  a  mere  variation.  Very  similar  is  £.  iiMh^  and  even  babble. 
All  result  from  such  repetitions  as  ha^  ka,  ga^  ga^  la,  ta^  ba^ 
ba^  qua,  qua.    Cf.  ha  I  ha!  to  express  laughter. 

E.  calf,  A.  S.  cealf,  Goth,  kalb^;  Gt,  0pt<l>'os,  embryo, 
young,  Skt  garbha,  embryo. 

E.  coal,  A.  S.  col,  G.  Kohle,  Teut  base  kolo  (=kwalo?), 
Cf.  Skt  jval-a,  flaming,  jvdl-a,  flame,  jval,  to  blaze,  jvar,  to 
bom* 

E.  come,  A.  S.  cum-an,  Goth  hmm-an,  Lat  uen-ire,  Gk. 
/3aiv-f iv  (for  ^Pap-ytip),  to  go ;  Skt.  ^a/w,  to  go. 

E.  ^i/^M,  ^i/^<7;x,  A.  S.  cwin^,  Icel.  itriw,  a  woman ;  Gk.  ywr-^, 

*  In  this  case,  the  /  in  A  S.  cwin  is  a  mntated  fonn  of  J^Tent 
loi^  a :  Sieren,  O.  E.  Gram.  §  68.  Henoe  queen  answers  to  a  Teat 
type  kwXni  (Fick,  ill.  39). 
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woman,  wife;  Skt. /d/i-/,  a  wife;  Pers.  zan^  a  woman;  O. 
Irish  hm^  Gaelic  bean.  From  Pers.  zan  comes  the  Hindustani 
zandfta,  women's  apartments,  imported  into  English  as 
zanana,  or  (less  correctly)  zenana.  From  Gael,  beanshiih^  lit. 
fairy  woman,  we  have  £.  banshee  or  benshee, 

E.  quern^  a  hand-mill,  for  grinding  com,  A.  S.  cweom,  IceL 
kvem,  Goth,  kwaim-us]  Lith.  gtrn^a^  the  mill-stone  in  a 
quern,  gtm-os^  pi.,  a  hand-mill ;  Skt.  jdr-aya^  to  grind,  from 
/r/,  to  grow  old,  to  be  digested. 

E.  quell  is  a  causal  form,  from  A.  S.  aveUan  (pt  t.  cwcet)^ 
to  die,  whence  also  the  sb.  qual-m^  A.  S.  cwealm,  a  pestilence, 
and  the  A. S.  cwal-u,  destruction.  Cf.  G.  Qual,  torment; 
Lithuan.  g/l-a,  torment 

E.  quid,  living,  A.  S.  civic,  Icel.  kvtk-r'y  a  shorter  form 
appears  in  Goth,  kwiu-s,  quick,  living  (stem  hviitha),  answer- 
ing to  Lat.  uiu-us  (for  * gmU'Us\  Lithuan.  gyw-as,  Russ. 
jw-oi^  alive.     Cf.  Gk.  iSioy,  life,  Skt.y/z;,  to  live. 

Medially.  E.  nak-ed^  A.  S.  nac-od,  Goth,  nakw-aihs,  a 
past  participial  form.  Allied  to  Russ.  nag-oiy  Skt.  nag-na, 
naked,  O.  Irish  noch-t,  naked. 

E.yoke,  A.S.geoc;  'LBt.jug-umf  Gk.  fvy-<Ji»;  Skt.  yug-a. 

§  U6.  Teut.  Hw  (Goth.  >5zt;,  >5,  A.  S.  ^zt;,  ^,  E.  why  h) 
<  Aryan  Q  (Skt  k,  ch,  Gk.  ic,  ir,  r,  Lat.  ^«,  c,  v,  Lith.  and 
Slav.  k).    See  §  104. 

ImTiALLY.  E.  hew'y  Lith.  kow-a,  battle,  kau'tt\  to  fight, 
Ross,  kcro-ate,  to  hanmier ;  cf.  Lat.  cu-d-ere^  to  beat. 

E.  ^tf/,  A.  S.  >5/jA  heap,  crowd ;  Russ.  kup-a,  heap, 
crowd ;  Lith.  hup-a,  heap,  crowd ;  Lith.  kaup-asy  heap. 

E.  whOf  A.  S.  ^rf ;  Lat.  qui,  Lith.  and  Skt.  ka-s,  who. 

E.  wheeze,  A.  S.  hw/s-an;  Lat.  fw^-/  (pp.  ques-fus),  to 
complain ;  Skt.  fz^ox,  to  breatiie  hard. 

E.  while,  A.S.  hwil;  allied  to  Lat.  f«/-«,  rest;  cf.  Gk. 
Kcc-fMu,  I  lie  still,  Skt.  fi,  to  lie  still. 

Medially.  E.  Ugh/,  s.,  A.  S.  Uoh/,  Goth.  //*«>5-aM, brightness; 
Lat  hdc-ere,  to  shine,  Gk.  XcvK-<Jf,  white ;  Skt.  ruch,  to  shine. 
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§  Ue.  Teut.  Gw,  G  (Golh.  g)  <  Aryan  GHw  (Skt.  gh,  h, 
Gk.  x>  ^)  ^,  Lat.  g^  hy/(gu,  v\  Lith.  and  Slav.  g).    See  §  105. 

Medially.  £.  nat'if  A.  S.  msg-el;  Russ.  nog-ote^  Lith. 
nag-as ;  Skt.  nakh-a  (for  *  nagh-a). 

E.  j//7<f,  A. S.  s/ig-el,  from  stfg-atiy  to  climb;  cf.  Gk. 
oTTCix-cti',  to  go,  Skt.  xZ/jf^,  to  ascend. 

§  117.    Teut.  T  (/)  <  Aryan  D  (Skt.  d,  Gk.  «,  Lat.  ^,  /). 

Initially.  E.  /(?oM,  A.  S.  169  (for  *  /^«^),  Goth,  tunihus ; 
Lat.  ace.  dent-em, 

E.  /j/»^ ;  Lat.  dom-are^  Gk.  hatL-qv^  Skt.  (i^ffi,  to  tame. 

E.  timber^  Goth,  tim-r-jan,  to  build;  cf.  Gk.  d/ft-civ,  to 
build. 

E.  /^ar,  s.,  Goth.  A7^r;  Lat.  lacrima^  O.  Lat  dacrima, 
Gk.  hoKpv, 

E.  /^ar,  v.,  Goth,  ga-tair-an ;  Russ.  fl?ir'r-a,  a  rent ;  Lithuan. 
i//r-//,  Gk.  d€p'riu,  to  flay ;  Pcrs.  dar-fdan^  to  tear. 

E.  /r^^,  Goth,  trtu ;  Gk.  dpC-y,  O.  Irish  dair,  Welsh  ^rw, 
oak ;  Russ.  drev-o,  tree. 

E.  iown^  A.  S.  /««,  an  enclosure ;  O.  Irish  d^n,  a  walled 
town,  Welsh  din  (whence  din-as^  a  town). 

E.  //V,  ioWy  v.,  /«^ ;  cf.  Lat.  duc-cre^  to  draw. 

E.  tongue ;  Lat.  ling-ua^  O.  Lat.  ding-ua. 

E.  /f«,  Goth,  iaihun ;  Lat.  ^^rrrw,  Gk.  ^eVa,  Skt.  dafan. 

E.  /(?,  prep. ;  Russ.  </<?,  O.  Irish  do^  to. 

E.  trea-d,  tra-mp ;  cf.  Gk.  dpa-vai,  Skt.  ^r^,  to  run. 

E.  two,  A.  S.  /z«;(f;  Lat.  duo,  Gk.  ^iJo,  Russ.  and  Skt.  dva, 
Irish  ^. 

Finally  and  Medially.     E.  at,  Goth,  at;  Lat.  a^. 

E.  w^/,  A.S.  idt;  Skt.  »</,  up,  out. 

E.  eat,  Goth.  //-a« ;  Lat.  ed-ere,  Gk.  ?i-€tv,  Skt.  ad,  to 
eat. 

E.  what;  Lat.  ^«^,  ^«/*</;  Skt  ^ad,  what. 

'E./oot;  Lat.  diCC.  ped-em,  Gk.  ace.  wcJd-a,  Skt/a^. 

'E,  fleet,  float 'y  Lithuan. //w^-aw,  I  float 

E.  hett-er,  Goth.  ^a/-j,  good;  Skt.  hhad-ra,  excellent. 
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Ys.biie',  lj2Li,fi{n)d-€rey  to  cleave, ptt.^^-/*,Skt.^^/V/,  to  cleave. 

£.  wai-tr ;  Russ.  vod-a^  Gk.  vd-a>p,  Skt  ud-an^  water. 

E.  ott-er ;  Russ.  vuid-ra^  Lithuan.  iid-ra^  otter ;  Gk.  v^^, 
water-snake,  whence  E.  hydra, 

E.  w/7,  t«^^/,  to  know;  Russ.  vid-iete^  to  see,  Lat  uid-erty 
Gk.  id-cur  (for  *Ftd'€ip)y  to  see;  Skt.  nV/,  to  know,  orig. 
to  see.    E.  zw?/=Gk.  ot^-a, 

E.  J// ;  Russ.  std'iefey  Lat  sed-ere,  Skt.  w^,  to  sit ;  Gk. 
t^ofMoi  (^=z* (r€i'y(hfiai\  I  sit. 

E.  sTvar/j  dark,  black,  Goth,  swar/s;  allied  to  Lat.  sard-fs 
(for  *s7juard'es\  dirt,  whence  sord-id-uSy  dirty;  surd-us,  dim- 
coloured.     Cf.  E.  sordid^  surd, 

Y..  sweet \  Lat.  sua-uis  {^* suad'tas\  pleasant;  Gk.  ^d-vr 
(=*<rfa^-vff),  sweet ;  Skt.  svdd-Uy  sweet.     Cf.  E.  wor^. 

E.  j«;^a/;  Lat.  jw^-or  {=z*swtd-or)y  Gk.  2d-p<»ff  (=*<rf4d- 
fwiff),  sweat ;  Skt.  w/if,  to  sweat,  sved-a^  sweat. 

§  U8.  Teut.  TH  (Goth.  /^,  </)= Aryan  T  (Skt  /,  GL  r, 
Lat  /).     See  §  96. 

Initial.    E.  thai ;  Lat.  {is)-tudy  Skt.  /a^. 

E.  /4^/rA,  A.S.  \>crc,  s.;  Lat  teg-ere,  to  cover;  Gk.  r/y-or, 
roof,  oTfytiVy  to  cover.     Cf.  E.  tegument. 

E.  /i4/>i^ ;  cf.  O.  Lat.  tong-ere,  to  think. 

E.  thin ;  Lat  ten-uts,  Russ.  /^»^/>',  Skt  /tj»-»,  thin. 

E.  thun-der ;  Lat.  tan-are,  to  thunder. 

E.  M<?r» ;  Russ.  te'rne,  black-thorn ;  Polish  tarn,  thorn. 

E.  tht'rst ;  Irish  tart,  Skt.  tarsha,  thirst ;  Gk.  riptT-oyMiy  I 
am  dry. 

E.  M^/if,  V.  to  endure  (still  in  use  provincially) ;  Lat.  tol- 
erare,  Gk.  rX^-ww.     Cf.  E.  tolerate, 

E.  M/V^ ;  O.  Irish  tig-e,  thickness,  ittig,  thick. 

E.  thou ;  Russ.  tut,  Irish  /2/,  Lat.  tu ;  Pers.  /i^. 

E.  thorp]  Lithuan.  trob-a,  a  dwelling;  O.  Irish  treb,  a 
settlement,  tribe ;  G.  Dor/, 

E,  threat-en ;  Lat.  trud-ere,  to  push,  urge ;  Russ.  trud-ite,  to 
urge  to  work,  vex. 
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E.  three  \  Irish,  Russ.,  Skt.,  iri\  Lat.  /r«,  Gk.  rpctr. 

Final  and  Medial.    E.  heath ;  Lat.  tni-cet-um^  cow-pasture. 

E.  tooth ;  Lat.  ace.  dent-em^  Welsh  dant, 

'E./eath-er ;  Gk.  irh-'OftM,  I  fly,  Skt.  pai-ra^  feather ;  Lat 
pen-na  (for  *  pet-no)^  a  feather,  whence  E.  pen, 

E.  tnurth-er  (mur-der),  A.  S.  mord-or^  Goth,  maurth-r ;  Lat. 
ace.  fnort-em^  death.    Cf.  E.  mortal. 

E.  ^raM^ ;  cf.  Skt.  hshat'df  wounded. 

§  U9.  Teut.  D  (</)<  Aryan  DH  (Skt.  d»,  d,  Gk.  ^,  Lat. 
init.y^  med.  1/,  3,  Lith.,  Slav.,  Irish  d). 

Initial.  E.  dare,  Goth,  dars,  I  dare ;  Gk.  BafHT-^ip^  to  be 
bold,  Russ.  derz-ate^  Skt.  d%r^>(,  to  dare. 

E.  doughy  Goth,  d^-an,  to  knead ;  Lat.  fing-ere,  to  mould ; 
Skt.  ^/'A  (for  *dhtgh\  to  smear.  Cf.  E.  feign,  from  the 
French. 

E.  daughter  \  Gk.  Bvyarrip;  Skt  duhiiar  (for  *dhughttar). 

E.  <iiw?r;  Gk.  ^vp-o,  Skt.  ^/z/tfr-a  (for  ^dhvdr-a),  Russ.dvere; 
O.  Irish  dor-US ;  'LsX./br-eSy  pi.,  doors. 

E.  </(?;  Gk.  W-^-fii,  I  set,  put,  place;  Skt.  dhd,  to  put. 
Hence  E.  doo-m^  Gk.  ^€-/ac£. 

E.  fl^r(?w,  to  hum ;  Gk.  ^p$v-oy,  a  dirge ;  Skt.  dhran^  to 
sound. 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  udd-er;  Lat.  uh-er  (for  *udh-er\ 
Gk.  oZO-ap,  Skt.  Hdh-any  Hdh-ar, 

E.  Aar^;  Gk.  ir/xiT-w,  strong ;  Ionic  Ktipr-os,  strength. 

E.  hide,  A.  S.  ^^;  Lat.  ciit-ts,  Gk.  o-Kur-off. 

E.  dind;  Skt.  ^a;2^^  (for  *bhandh\  to  bind;  Pers.  bandan^ 
to  bind ;  Aryan  bhendh. 

E.  red]  Gk.  i-pvO-pSs,  Lat  rw^-^r  (for  *rudh'er);  Skt. 
rudh'tray  blood  ;  O.  Irish  r<^a^,  red. 

E.  wtd'OW ;  Lat.  uid-ua,  Skt.  vidh-avd, 

E.  tt^ar</;  Lat.  uerb-um  (for  *uerdh'Um).     Cf.  Eng.  verbal. 

E.  j/Ziilf,  A.  S.  slid-an,  to  slide,  sltd-or,  slippery ;  Lith.  j/W- 
«f ,  slidd'USy  shining,  slippery. 

ButE.x/^a^has^forM;  cf.  Goth.  x/aM-^.   It  is  allied  to  Lat. 
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xtai-ioy  a  station;  Skt  sthit-i  (for  *siit't)y  an  abode;  §  118. 
For  similar  examples,  see  §§  129,  130. 

§  120.  Teut.  P  (/)<  Aryan  B  (Skt.  b,  Gk.  i9,  Lat.  ^)». 
See  §§  98,  100. 

Initial.  There  is  no  example  in  which  this  change  occurs 
initially. 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  app-le^  A.  S.  cepp^l;  O.  Irish 
ab-alli  ub-ally  Lithuan.  oh-ofys^  Russ.  tab-loko, 

E.  cltp^  A.  S.  clypp-an^  to  embrace ;  Lithuan.  ab-gUh-ti^  to 
embrace. 

E.  thorp ;  Lith.  trob-a^  a  dwelling,  O.  Irish  ireb^  a  settle- 
ment, tribe. 

£.  deepy  Goth,  diups ;  Lith.  dhb-uSy  hollow,  deep. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  clear  cases  in  which 
the  Aryan  P  has  practically  remained  unshifted  in  English. 
This  fact  has  been  denied;  but  I  think  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, though  there  may  be  some  special  cause,  such  as 
accent,  to  account  for  such  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
I  subjoin  examples  '. 

Initial.  E.  path^  A.  S.  pcBif^  pdd\  Lat.  pons^  ace.  pont-em^ 
a  bridge,  orig.  a  path,  way ;  Gk.  wor-op,  a  trodden  way,  path ; 
%Vx,path-a  (for  *pai-a\  a  path.  (See  however  Kluge,  s.  v.  P/ad) 

Final  and  Medial.  E.  up^  Goth,  tup]  Skt.  up-Oy  near, 
under,  up-ariy  over'.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Skt.  upariy  over,  is  allied  to  E.  upper]  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Skt.  upart  corresponds  to  Goth,  u/ar^  E.  over. 
In  fact,  upper  and  over  are  mere  variants,  and  an  upper-coat 
is  an  over-coat.    In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  p  remains 

*  There  seem  to  be  also  some  cases  in  which  Teut.  P^  Aiyan  P ;  see 
fiuther. 

'  Some  have  even  asserted  that  an  initial  p  is  impossible  in  English, 
and  that  every  £.  word  beginning  with  p  mnst  be  borrowed  !  Yet  none 
wiU  deny  that  p  occurs  finally  in  native  words,  as  e.  g.  in  up^  sharp, 
warpf  shape  ;  and  if  finally,  why  not  initially  ? 

'  The  ideas  of  'under'  and  'over*  are  mixed;  cf.  Lat  jm^,  under, 
mp^r,  awer.    Motion  from  beneath  is  an  upward  motion. 
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unshifted;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  shifted  regularly.  The 
only  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Aryan  p  must  be  shifted 
lies  in  the  notion  that  all  the  nine  Aryan  sounds — 6,  k, 
GH,  D,  T,  TH,  B,  p,  BH — must  olwoys  be  shifted  in  Teutonic. 
I  look  on  the  occasional  apparent  unshifdng  of  p  as  a  fact, 
which  has  only  been  denied  lest  Grimm's  Law  should  seem 
imperfect.  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  very  imperfectly 
the  second  shifting,  from  Low  to  High  German,  was  carried 
out.     See  the  examples  below. 

E.  heap^  A.  S.  fUap  (G.  Hauf-e) ;  Lithuan.  kaup-as^  Russ. 
kup-dy  a  heap.  (Kluge  admits  this  relationship,  but  notes 
the  irregularity.) 

E.  sharp ;  allied  to  Lat.  scalp-ere^  to  cut,  Gk.  o-ieo/Mr-ftor,  a 
stinging  insect,  scorpion.  (In  this  case  the  shifting  is  pre- 
vented by  the  preceding  r  or  /).     See  Pick,  i.  811. 

E.  step ;  Russ.  siop-a^  a  foot-step.  (Here  Kluge  assumes 
double  forms  for  the  root,  viz.  stab  and  stap.) 

I  believe  that  further  instances  might  be  given.  I  suppose, 
for  example,  that  our  word  to  shape  comes,  without  shifting, 
from  an  Aryan  root  skap,  to  cut ;  and  that  oiu*  word  shave  is 
merely  the  same  word  in  a  shifted  form.  But  here  again, 
double  root-forms,  skab  and  skap,  are  assigned. 

§  121.  Teut.  PH  (Goth.  /,  h)  <  Aryan  P  (Skt.  /,  Gk.  ir, 
Lat  p\    Examples  are  numerous. 

Initial.  Y.,  father  \  Lat.  pater ^  Gk.  n-on^p,  Skt.///ar,  Pers. 
pidar. 

'E,fooi\  Lat.  ace.  ped-em,  Gk.  ace.  ttcJ^o,  Ski,  pdd,  pad,  Pers. 
pd,  pdi, 

E.  feather ;  Gk.  wrrpc^v  (for  *  n€T'tp6v\  wing,  Skt  pa/ra, 
wing,  feather. 

'E.fath-om;  cf.  hzt  pat-ere,  to  spread,  open  ;  Gk.  Trrr-opwiu, 

E.  fare :  Gk.  nop-tvofuu,  I  travel,  ir6p'0s,  a  way ;  Lat 
eX'Per-ior,  1  pass  through,  whence  E.  experience, 

"E^for,  prep. ;  Lat  pro,  Gk.  np6 ;  Skt.  pra,  before,  away. 

E,  farrow,  from  A.S,  fearh,  a  pig ;  Lat.  porc-us  (E.  pork). 
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E.  full]   Russ.  poUnuit,  Skt.  pur-na^  full.      Cf.  Gk.  n-oX-vp, 

Y^,fell^  s.,  skin;   Lat.  pell-is^  Gk.  ttcXX-o. 

E.  yW,  A.S.  fola ;  Lat.  pull-^us^  young  of  an  animal,  Gk, 

ITttX-Of. 

E.  '/oldf  as  in  two-fold]  cf.  Gk.  di-irXacrioff  (for  *  bi-ivXaT-yoi)^ 
double,  two-fold. 

'E.fall]  cf.  ljaX.faU-i  (for  *  sfalUi)^  to  err;  Gk.  cn^oXX-ciy, 
to  cause  to  fall,  Skt.  sphal  (for  *  spat)^  to  tremble.  (Initial  x 
lost) 

Ys,few\  IjaX,  pau'cus,  feyf^pau-lus,  little. 

^,fish]  L,2X,pisC'ts,  O.  Irish  f<wr  (for  *  piasc). 

'E.fou'l;   L2it,  pU'/id-uSf  stinking;  Skt. piiy,  to  stink. 

Y^,fire ;    Gk.  triJp. 

E.yS'^,  Goth.y&/>5«,  cattle;  "Lztp^cus,  Skt pa^,  cattle. 

IS,,  friend,  Goth, /ri-Jonds,  lit.  Moving; '  Skt./rf,  to  love. 

E.  freeze,  Goth,  frius-an ;  Skt.  prush,  plush,  to  bum.  Cf. 
Lat.  pru-tna,  hoar-frost,  pru-na,  a  burning  coal. 

Y.,Jlow\  allied  to  Lat.  pluu-ia,  rain,  Russ. />/«-iV^,  to  sail, 
float;  Gk.  7rX€-«i',  Skt. //«,  to  swim.     Cf.  Y., plover. 

Final  and  Medial.  Note  that,  in  mod.  E.,  the  A.S.  / 
usually  appears  as  v.    Even  ^is  pronounced  ov, 

E.  of,  off,  A.S.  of,  Goth.  af\  Lat.  a^  (for  *  ap\  Gk.  dir-(5, 
Skt.  a/-a,  from. 

E.  over,  A.S.  ^r,  Goth,  ufar  ;  Skt.  i/^ari,  above. 

E.  rea;ve,  he-reave,  A.S.  re'af-ian,  to  strip,  plunder ;  allied  to 

Lat.  ru(m)p-ere,  pt.  t.  rup-t,  to  break ;  Skt.  lup  (for  *  r«(^),  to 

break,  spoil.     Our  E.  lool,  plunder,  is  a  Hindi  word  of  Skt. 

origin,  from  Skt.  lotra,  loptra,  plunder,  a  derivative  of  lup,  to 

break,  also  to  spoil. 

E.  shave,  A.S.  sceaf-an,  Goth,  skab-ati',  Lith.  skap-6ti,  to 
shave,  cut ;  Gk.  o-irair-TCiv,  to  cut  a  trench,  dig.     See  remarks 

at  the  end  of  §  120. 

§  122.  Teut.  B  (<5)  <  Aryan  BH  (Skt.  hh,  Gk,  </»,  Lat./ 

h,  b\  Pers.,  Slav.,  Irish  ^). 
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Initial.  E.  bane,  A.S.  ban^a,  a  murderer ;  cf.  Gk.  ^v-at, 
death,  murder;   O.  Irish  ben-aim,  I  strike. 

E,  beech,  book,  A.S.  boc,  beech ;  l.s.L/ag-us,  Gk.  ^ijy-dt. 

E.  &//-fr  (comparative);  Goth,  dal-t,  good ;  Sku  bhad-ra, 
excellent. 

E.  iinrf;  Skt.  bandk  (for  'hhandh'),  to  bind,  Pere.  band-an, 
to  bind. 

E.  isnr,  v.;  Lat. /«'■-'''.  Gk.  ^p-«i',  Skt.  bAar,  to  bear, 
Pers.  bur-dan,  to  carry;  O.  Irish  ber-im,  I  bear. 

E.  brofher ;  hzX./raler,  Gk.  ^partip,  Skt,  bhrdtar,  Russ. 
O.  Irish  brdthir,  Pers.  birddar. 

E.  ^«,  v.;  \M,./or-are,  to  bore,  Pers.  bur-ldan,  to  cut. 

E.  iife;  Lzl,  ^{ny-ere,  pl.\.fid-i,  Skt.  i/j('(/,  to  cleave. 

E.  beaver;  Lithuan.  bebrus,  Russ.  ia*r',  IaX.  fiber, 

"E.  birch  (tree),  Mercian  i(>-rt,  A.S.  inenr;  Russ.  i<r«a 
Skt.  bh&rja,  a  kind  of  birch-tree. 

E.  i^,  A.  S.  &!li-« ;  Russ.  i«-;V?,  to  be,  hu-du,  I  shall  be ; 
Lat.  fo-re,  to  be,  fu-i,  I  was ;  Gk.  ^ii-av,  Pers.  b&-dan,  Skt. 
Mtf,  to  be. 

E.  irf oif ,  Goth,  brik-an ;  Lat,  /ra{n)g-(re,  pt.  L  freg-i, 
to  break.     Cf.  '^.fragment,  from  the  same  root. 

E.  iroEC ;    Russ.  irdj'i;,  Gk.  o-ifput;    Pers.  a-ird.  Ski.  iAnJ. 

E.  brook,  v.,  A.  S.  br£c-an,  to  enjoy ;  Lat._/r«/,  pp.  Jruclus, 
(=  '/rug-tus),  to  enjoy,  yr</^-M,  fruit,  Skt.  Mw/  (=  'bhug, 
for  *bhriig),  to  enjoy.     Cf.  'E..  fruit,  from  the  French. 

E.  ^/mti,  (as  wind) ;  Lat.  /a-«. 

E.  ifofi,  A.  S.  Mae,  orig.  sense  '  burnt '  or  '  scorched  by 
fire  ' ;  Lat.  fiaq-rare,  to  bum ;  Gk.  ^Xfy-*".  to  burn ;  Skt. 
bharg-as,  hghl,  brightness.     Cf.  E.  flagrant. 

E.  blow  (as  a  fiowcr);  Lat.  y/o-f,  a  flower,  fla-r-ere,  to 
flourish;   0.  Irish  bld-the,  bloom,  bldth,  a  flower. 

Final  and  Medial.  The  Teut.  final  h,  preserved  in 
Gothic,  is  weakened  to  v  (written/")  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
Bi  few  words,  such  as  turf,  the  v  is  strengthened  to  f  by  its 
pOKtion,    This  A-S.y  usually  becomes  vt  in  modem  English. 
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E.  carve y  A.S.  ceorf-an^  G.  kerb-en ;  Gk.  ypd^ciy,  to  scratch, 
grave,  inscribe,  write  ^    Cf.  O.  Irish  cerb-atm^  I  cut. 

E.  calf\  Gk.  Pp€<lM>s  (for  *yp€0-off),  foetus,  foal,  whelp,  cub, 
calf :  Skt.  garbh-a^  foetus. 

E.  f/(f<w^,  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an^  Icel.  kljUf-a ;  Gk.  -yXv^fiy, 
to  hollow  out,  engrave,  Lat.  gltib-ere  (for  *glubh'ere\  to  peel. 
(We  speak  of  cleavage  with  relation  to  splitting  in  layers, 
like  peel.) 

E.  and  A.  S.  iurf\  prob.  related  to  Skt.  darbh-a^  a  kind  of 
matted  grass. 

E.  nave  (of  a  wheel),  A.  S.  naf-a,  naf-u ;  Skt.  ndbh-i^  navel, 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

E.  beaver y  A.  S.  befer\  Russ.  5e?3r',  laX. fiber]  Skt.  babhru^ 
a  large  ichneumon. 

E.  //3?/^  dear,  A.  S.  /^  Goth,  liub-s ;  Russ.  Itob-oi^  agreeable, 
Hob-o^  it  pleases ;  Lat.  lub-et^  it  pleases ;  Skt.  lubh^  to  covet, 
desire. 

E.  weave f  A.  S.  wef-an ;  Gk.  wt^-i}  (for  *  f c^^),  a  web ; 
Skt  vdbh'is,  a  weaver,  in  the  comp.  Urna-vdbhtSy  a  spider,  lit. 
'wool-weaver,'  cited  by  Curtius. 

K  shove,  A.  S.  scof-ian,  weak  verb,  allied  to  sdif-an^ 
to  shove,  strong  verb ;  Skt.  kshobh-a  (for  ^  skobha\  agitation, 
Hhubh  (=  *skubh\  to  become  agitated. 


*  (7nnv  and  rtf rvr  seem  to  be  variants  from  the  same  root,  viz.  Aryan 
SKARBH ;  carve  keeps  the  K  (s  being  lost) ;  whilst  A.  S.  graf-an  and 
Gk.  yp6/p^af  shew  a  weakening  from  «  to  7. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Consonantal  Shifting  ;  Verner's  Law. 


§  133.  In  Chapter  VII  I  have  given  Grimm's  Law  in  the 
usual  form.  Tlio  original  notion,  as  started  by  Rask  and 
Grimm,  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  some  entremely  early 
period,  the  Parent  (or  Aryan)  Speech  split  up  into  three 
systems,  weU  distinguished  by  three  different  habiu  of  using 
the  chief  consonants.  And,  in  some  mysterious  way,  this 
happened,  perhaps,  contemporaneously.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  ever  have  taken  place.  All  ex- 
perience shews  that  sound-changes  take  place  but  slowly,  and 
new  habits  take  long  to  form.  Indeed,  the  assumption  tliat 
the  three  systems  took  their  rise  contemporaneously  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  unlikely.  Further,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
talk  about  the  shifting  of  Sanskrit  forms  into  Teutonic ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  often  themselves 
of  a  degraded  type.  The  shifting  took  place,  not  from  San- 
skrit or  Greek,  nor  even  from  the  '  classical*  languages  con- 
sidered collectively,  but  from  the  Aryan  or  Parent  Speech. 
At  what  time  the  Low  German  languages  shifted  the  Aryan 
sounds,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  at  least  know  that  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  early  prehistoric  period,  since  the  Gothic 
of  the  fourth  century  shews  the  shifting  almost  wholly  carried 
out.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  took  place  soon  after 
the  Christian  era  at  the  latest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shifting  from  the  Low  German  sounds  to  the  High  German 
ones  was  not  only  much  later,  but  can  be  historically  traced. 
Many  of  the  oldest  High  German  poems  abound  with  Low 
German  fonns.    The  celebrated  'Strasburgh  Oath,'  dated 
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842,  has  dag  {not  lag)  Tor  'day';  godes  (not  goUei)  as  the 
genitive  of 'god,'  though  the  nominative  is  got;  thing  (not 
dittg')  for  '  tiling."  Otfrid's  metrical  version  of  the  Gospel 
history  has  dohter,  daughter,  duan,  to  do,  thanken,  to  thank, 
thurtt,  thirst,  &c.;  yet  Otfrid  was  only  born  a  few  years 
before  a.d.  800.  As  an  exact  dale  is  hardly  possible,  it  is 
enough  lo  say  that  this  shifting,  begun  about  a.d.  600,  was 
still  going  on  in  ihe  ninth  century.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  liie  words  of  Strong  and  Meyer,  in  their  History  of  the 
German  Language,  1886,  p.  70. 

'  The  High  German  language,  though  belonging  to  the  West 
Teutonic  group,  15  yet  divided  from  the  other  members  of  this 
group,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  East  Teutonic,  by  a  process 
of  consonantal  sound-shifting  which  in  many  respects  bears 
greit  similarity  lo  that  which  separates  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages from  ihe  other  Indo-European  languages.  It  ia  there- 
fore sometimes  called  the  second  sound- shifting  process.  This 
pnscess  set  in  about  600  a.d.,  originating  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Germany,  and  began  thence  to  spread  southwards  and 
Dorthwaids,  aJTccting  the  languages  of  the  Langobards,  Alemans, 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  and  Franks,  until  it  gradually  came  to 
a  standstill  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Taking  these 
■Ound-changes  as  a  test,  we  call  all  Teutonic  languages  and 
dialects  that  were  affected  by  them  High  German,  and  a!!  those 
left  unatTected  by  them  we  call  Low  German.  * 

'This  whole  sound -shifting  process  was,  however,  nowhere 
ooosistently  carried  out.  While  the  dentals  are  consislendy 
shified  on  the  entire  High  German  territory,  excepting  alone  in 
Ac  Middle-Franc  on  ian  dialect,  the  shifting  of  gutturals  in  an- 
Umt  and  in  auslaut  [i.e.  initially  and  finally]  after  consonants 
is  confined  to  the  so-called  Upper  German  dialects,  and  that 
of  initial  labials  ceases  to  operate  in  the  Rheno-Franconian 
dialect.' 

It  follows  that  High  German  was  originally,  as  regards  the 
use  of  its   consonants,  in  complete  accordance  willi   Low 
^Gennan ',  so  that  its  later  characteristics  are,  comparatively, 

'Tlie  diiklcctal  separation  between  South  and  Noiih  Gcitnon  .  .  . 
I  hnVB  begnn  about  the  year  Coo  .  .  .     Dntcb,  English,  Doobli, 
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of  no  particular  importance  to  the  siudejit  of  early  English. 
It  was  natural  that  Grimm'  should  include  it  in  his  scheme, 
but  it  would  have  been  belter  lo  treat  it  separately,  because 
the  facta  had  to  be  forced  to  try  to  make  tlie  scheme  look 
complete,  It  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  absolutely 
more  scientific,  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  taking  a 
survey  of  ihe  consonantal  system  of  the  Aryan  languages. 
We  then  have  only  to  deal  with  me  fact,  viz,  that  the  Low 
German  languages,  or  {lo  speak  with  perfect  exactness)  the 
Teutonic  languages  generally,  shifted  the  Aryan  (not  merely 
the  'classical'}  sounds  according  to  a  formula  which  may 
roughly  be  denoted  by  the  following  symbols,  viz.  GHw> 
Gw>Q>KHw(Hw);  GH  >G  >K  >KH(H);  DH  >D> 
T>TH;  andBH>B>P>PH(F).  Let  it  be  noted  that 
the  symbol  >  means  '  older  than '  or  '  passes  into,'  in  accord- 
ance with  its  algebraical  value  of  '  greater  than.' 

§  124.  The  real  discovery  made  by  Rask  and  Grimm  was, 
briefly,  iliis.  They  practically  said — '  It  is  not  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Latin  Ires  corresponds  to  E.  three.,  or  the  Latin 
lu  to  ihe  English  Ihou;  these  are  only  special  instances  of 
a  great  general  law,  tliat  a  Latin  initial  /  corresponds  to  an 
English  initial  //;,  whatever  the  word  may  be ;  and,  similarly, 
for  olh%r  letiers,'  This  grand  generalisation  was  an  enormous 
advance,  because  it  sowed  the  notion  ihat  languages  have 
laws,  and  that  there  is  regular  correspondence  between  such 
of  them  as  are  related.  Possibly  they  may  have  regarded 
rather  the  letters  or  symbols  than  the  sounds  for  which  they 
stood ;  and,  in  fact,  (his  is  the  easiest  way  of  beginning,  and 
the  only  way  that  can  be  perfectly  explained  to  Iht  eye.  At 
the  same  lime,  ihe  true  philologist  must  really  deal  -with  Ike 
sounds  themselves,  and  it  only  is  by  a  recognition  of  this  ali- 
importani  truth  that  most  modem  advances  in  the  science  of 

Swediih,  and  Norwegian  .  . .  have  realJy  kept  lo  the  original  form  of 
CermBaic  epeech,  whilst  High  Ceiman  hai  sepaialed  ilsclT  from  tfajl 
common  foundation.' — Scheter,  Hist  Germ.  Lit,,  i.  35. 
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hnguages  have  been  mode.  The  symbol  is  a  mere  raakc' 
shift;  ihe  sound  is  subject  id  real  physiological  lai^-s  which 
are  of  primary  importance,  and  frequently,  or  as  some  would 
say,  invariably,  act  with  surprising  regularity '.  The  best  plan 
b  to  regard  the  formula  of  sound-shifdug,  in  §  107,  as  fur- 
Dishing  a  convenient  empirical  rule,  which  should,  in  every 
case  of  word -comparison,  be  carefully  considered.  The  facts 
themselves  are  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  Grimm's 
Law  only  formulates  them  conveniently.  I  have  already 
observed  that '  the  popular  notions  about  Grimm's  Law  are 
cjttrcmely  vague.  Many  imagine  that  Grimm  made  the  law 
not  maRy  years  ago,  since  which  time  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
have  been  bound  10  obey  it.  But  the  word  law  is  then 
Strangely  misapprehended ;  it  is  only  a  law  in  the  sense  of 
an  obstrvtd fad.  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  were  thus  differen- 
tiated in  limes  preceding  the  earliest  record  of  the  latter,  and 
the  difference  might  have  been  observed  in  the  eighth  century ' 
if  any  one  had  had  the  nits  to  observe  it.  When  the  differ- 
ence has  been  once  perceived,  and  all  other  A.  S.  and  Latin 
equivalent  words  are  seen  to  follow  it,  we  cannot  consent  to 
establish  an  exception  to  llie  rule  in  order  lo  compare  a 
BlDgle  (supposed)  pair  of  words  [such  as  E.  cart,  A.  S.  cearu, 
and  LaL  dra,  O.  Latin  coira\  which  did  not  agree  in  the 
J-sound,  and  did  not  originally  mean  the  same  thing  V 
\  laS.  It  is  extremely  important  to  observe  here  that,  afler 
Lidl,  several  of  the  above  supposed  shiflings  are  not  really 
Hifined  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  languages.  Take,  for 
mple,  the  word  brother,  Skt.  bkrdlar.  Here  ilie  Aryan 
%H  is  only  kept  in  the  Skt.  bbriiar,  Gk.  '^pitr^f,  and  the  Lai. 

'  EiecptiouE  aie  rcgaided  as,  due  to  the  exlcnmt  inlluence  of  farms 
which  icem  lo  tfc  in  ihc  i«inc  category.  Thm  A.S.  viire  is  iiow  viert, 
beciiuc  we  alreiidy  had  arl,  ihall,  will. 

*  Hatac  of  the  spellings  in  .-lilfred's  liaDElatioD  of  Orosius  aie  not 
a  Utile  lemwfcable.  He  writes  GaSis  for  Lat.  CaJts,  Mftij  for  Mtdia, 
AlUalti  ttn  Allai ;  PnlgBrai  3.K  ' hal^aatns' Cnctu  ue 'Gfeeks,' &c. 

'  Prcf.  10  Elyni.  Diet.,  p.  xiiv. 
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frtirr ;  it  is  B  that  appears  in  Russ.  hrai'  (spelt  bralru  in  the 
OU  Church-Slavonic),  O.  Irish  br&lhatr,  Lilh.  broUs.  Pcra. 
biridar  (ZemI  and  O,  Pcrs,  brSlar)  as  well  as  in  the  Gothic 
^rifthar.  In  this  respect  the  table  given  in  §  107  is  very  sig- 
nificant; and,  in  Tact,  the  weakening  of  bh  (o  b  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  itself,  as  in  bartdh,  for  bhandh,  10  bind,  Latin  often 
has  d  for  Aryan  DH,  and  g  for  GH  ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  E.  door  goes  with  Russ.  dvert,  and  O,  Irish  dorus,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gk.  flip-a;  whilst  the  A.S.  nag-el,  a  nail, goes 
with  Russ.  nog-oU,  Lithuan.  nag-as,  a  nail,  as  distinct  from 
Skt.  nakh-a,  itself  a  variant  for  'nagh-a.  Certainly,  the  three 
shiftings  expressed  by  GH>G,  DH>D,  and  BH>B  are 
natural  simpiificaiions  which  can  surprise  nobody.  For 
whatever  sounds  were  denoted  by  GH,  DH,  BH,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  were  more  difficult  of  unerance  than  the 
sounds  denoted  by  G.  D,  and  B  only.  Further,  the  Teutonic 
symbol  KH  merely  meant  h,  so  that  tlie  formula  K>KH 
really  represents  a  change  from  k  to  A,  and  of  these  two 
sounds  k  requires  the  greater  effort.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  difficulty  about  such  changes  as  G>K,  D>T';  but 
they  were  probably  due  to  a  striving  after  distinctness,  in 
order  to  separate  the  original  G  and  D  from  the  degraded 
instances  of  GH  and  DH.  They  are  not  more  won- 
derful than  the  Highlander's  pronunciation  o(  very  good  aa 
/fry  cool.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  I  will 
merely  observe  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Greeks  are  called 
Cr/cas  quite  as  often  as  they  are  called  Gr/eas.  The 
Gothic  bishop  Wulfila  called  them  Krekos. 

%  126.  Verner'a  Law.  Notwithstanding  aJl  exceptions, 
some  of  which  are  real  and  some  apparent,  the  Teutonic- 
sound -shiftings  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  a  surprising  regu- 
larity; and  every  anomaly  deserves  careful  consideration, 
because  we  may  possibly  learn  from  it  some  useful  lesson. 

'  1  do  noi  here  include  the  chanee  denoted  by  B  >  P,  which  ii,  fai 
uiy  catc,  very  rote. 
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II  was  just  by  taking  this  scientific  view  that  the  remarkable 
law  called  '  Vemer's  Law '  was  discovered,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  and  iUustrale.  The  particular  anomaly 
which  it  explains  is  well  exemptilied  by  comparing  the  Lat. 
paUr,  mater,  frattr,  Skt.  patar,  milar,  bhrdlur,  wiih  their  Teu- 
L  tonic  equivalents.  In  modem  English  we  haye /a/Atr,  tnnlher, 
I  hrolfur,  because  constant  association  has  given  the  words  the 
r  same  ending  -Ihrr,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
nor  even  in  Middle  English'.  The  Chaucer  MSS.  have 
fader,  modtr,  brother,  in  agreement  with  A.  S.  fieder,  mSdor, 
briSor,  O.  Friesic  /fdtr.  mo<!er,  brother,  O.  Saxon  fadar, 
midar,  brithar.  Gothic  fadar,  brothar  (the  Gothic  word  for 
'  mother '  being  aithet).  I  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Peile,  whose  assistance  in  describing  Verner's  Law  1  thank- 
fhlly  acknowledge,  that  t!ie  dialect  of  S.W.  Cumberland  stili 
employs  the  viot^s fader,  muddcr,  brother,  in  accordance  with 
Anglo-Saxon  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  true  Teutonic  types 
of  these  three  words  are  fader,  m9der,  br6ther,  whilst  the 
tnic  Aryan  types  are  pater,  mSteb,  bhrater.  Thelast  of  these 
shews  the  shifting  T>TH,  whilst  the  two  former  shew  T  >D. 
Here  is  something  worth  investigation.  There  should  be 
tome  rtaton  for  this ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  discover  it. 

}  127.  Various  answers  might  be  suggested,  but  the  tnie 

reason  was  given  by  Karl  Verner,  of  Copenhagen,  in  July, 

1875,  and  was  published  in  Kuhn's  Zeilschrift,  vol.  xxiii. 

Pl  97  (1877),     Perhaps  the  first  thought  that  might  occur  to 

tay  one  who  lakes  up  the  problem  would  be  this,  viz.  that 

tihe  Iju.  fiittr  differs  ixora  f rater  in  having  a  short  vowel  in 

e  former  syllable,  whilst  the  a  mfraler  is  long.    Unluckily, 

i  breaks  down  at  once,  because  the  a  in  mater  is  long, 

li  lioks  it  with  the  wrong  word.     Venier  shews  that  no 

^tise  which  commonly  operates  in  language  is  capable  of 

'causing  these  variations  except  one^and  that  is  accent.     II 

mpla  ^Jalhir,  mfi/Aer  \>etixe  1500,     Let 
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we  lum  lo  Gk.,  we  find  the  words  lo  be  irorqp,  (i^p,  ippar^p 
(with  long  a),  which  still  links  /i^fTjp  with  <Ppanip,  not  with 
mtnip ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  die  Greek  does  not  m  this  instance 
represent  the  original  Arjan  accent,  though  it  is  often  a  good 
guide.  Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  facts  rightly,  and 
solves  llie  difficulty,  In  Sanskrit,  the  true  old  nominatives 
were  pita-r,  mdfa-r,  bhr&-lar  {first  along),  where  the  dot  after 
a  vowel  denotes  (hat  it  was  accented.  That  is  to  say,  pilar 
and  mUar  were  accented  on  tlie  l<Uter  syllable,  but  bhrdtar 
upon  the  former.  Hence  we  deduce  this  tentative  or  pro- 
visional rule : — 

If  the  Aryan  K,  T,  or  P  immediately  follows  the 
position  of  the  accent,  it  shifts  regularly  to  the  Low 
Qerman  h,  th,  or  f ;  but  if  it  precedeB  the  position  of 
the  accent,  it  becomes  (as  it  were  by  a  double  shift- 
ing) g,  d,  or  b. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  by  way  of  necessary  explanation, 
that  the  Aryan  and  Sanskrit  (and  indeed  the  Greek)  accent 
was  at  first,  at  least  predominantly,  an  accent  of  pikk.,  and 
concerned  the  tone  of  the  voice,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
length  or  '  quantity '  of  a  syllable,  nor  yet  with  siren,  as  in 
modem  English.  Vemcr  thinks  (hat  the  Teutonic  accent  was 
one  of  stress  also,  not  of  pitch  only;  so  ilial  the  stress  falling 
upon  the  vowel  of  an  accented  syllable  preserved  the  con- 
sonant which  followed  it  from  furtlier  change  beyond  its  first 
shifting.  Oiher«'ise,  the  consonant  following  an  unaccented 
syllable  suffered  furtlier  change.  Thus  the  Teutonic  Bit6'- 
THEB,  accented  on  ihe  former  syllable,  kept  its  th  unchanged ; 
but  the  Teutonic  father,  accented  (in  the  earliest  period) 
on  the  laiier  syllable,  suffered  a  further  change  of  th  to  i>, 
thus  becoming  fader. 

§  128.  Veraer's  Law  (in  the  original  0«rman).  I 
ought  to  say  thit  I  have  only  stated  Vemcr's  I.aw,  as  given 
above,  in  a  popular  way.  His  own  words  shall  n 
•  Indogcrm.  k,  /,  p,  gingen  erst  (Iberall  in  fi,  th,f 
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cnaundenen  fricative  nebst  der  vom  Indogennanischen 
ercrbten  tonlosen  fricativa  j  wurden  weiler  inlaulend  bei 
itCnenden  nachbarschaft  selbst  lotierd,  erhielten  sich  aber  als 
:tonlose  im  nacblautc  betonier  Silben.'  I.  e.  '  The  Aryan  i,  I, 
p,  first  of  all  shifted  into  h,  Ik,  and  /;  the  fricatives  ihus 
produced  {together  with  the"  voiceless  fricative  j  when  in- 
herited from  the  Aryan)  afterwards  became,  when  medial  and 
in  voiced  company,  themselves  voiced  [i.  e.  changed  to  g,  rf, 
h,  t\ ;  but  remained  unchanged  when  following  an  accented 
syllable.'  It  may  be  added  :hat  the  z,  thus  produced  from 
t,  further  cliangcd  into  r  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  also  worth 
observing  in  this  place,  that  it  is  precisely  because  Verner's 
Law  explains  the  change  of  j  to  e  as  well  as  the  change  of 
k,  I,  and/  to^,  d,  and  b,  that  his  explanation  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  question, 

{  129.  ExamploB.  The  use  of  the  Law  consists  in  its 
vide  application,  and  the  proof  of  it  lies  In  the  fact  that  it 
icxplains  a  large  number  of  anomalies  that  had  frequently 
'been  nodced,  and  had  never  before  received  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  has  already  been  shewn  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  A.  S.  br63or,  brother,  and  the  A.  S. 
fader,  mider,  in  which  the  ?  has  been  further  weakened  to 
4,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Teutonic  accent  fell 
the  lalUr  syllable  of  those  words,  whereas  in  the  case  of 

•ifSer,  It  fell  upon  the  former  syllable.     But  it  explains  a 
Lt  deal  more  than  this.     For  example,  the  Skt.  aniara, 
■as  accented  on  the  first  sj'Ilable ;  hence  the  Teutonic 

inn  was  a^nthebo,  with  the  same  accent,  whence  A.  S.  63cr^, 

othtr,  with  tk  for  /,  and  no  further  change.     On  the  other 

isnd,  the    Skt.  anl<rr,  within,  was  accented  on  the   iaiter 

'liable ;    hence    the    Teui,    form    was   first    akther    and 

'  TTw  A.  S.  form  w»s,  oriBinally,  •  •mlhcr ;  bot,  as  A.  S.  chnngcs  an 
lA  «M,  it  becune  'vathfr;  aiid  igaiii,  bfCaiiac  A.  S.  dropi  n  \Ki<mlh. 
bcQUncAcr.  the  vowel  being  lengthened  lo  compenuite  for  the  lo&s 
n.     Cf.  tit,  tooth,  for  *taidi,  Lat.  diM-im. 
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whence  the  A.  S.  undo;  E.  undtr,  mth  a  slight 
(The  G.  unkr  is  still  often  used  precisely 
rr.)  Grimm's  Law  would  have  made  <hc 
Once  more,  the  Skt.  frula-  (Gk.  nXuroe), 
L,  from  ffw,  to  hear,  was  accented  on  the  iatkr  syllable  ; 
I  iIk  corresponding  Teut.  form  was  first  HLUTHA'.and  secondly 
UiM',  whence  A,  S,  hlti<i,  E.  loud.  Grimm's  Law  would 
haw  ttiade  it  loulh.  Yet  again ;  ihe  Ski.  sph&lv  {=spkali,  for 
*  ipAlt).  signifying  '  increase,'  was  accented  on  the  latter 
syllable ;  the  corresponding  Teutonic  word  was  iirst  sp3thi-, 
and  secondly  spfinr,  which  (by  a  rule  of  vowel-change  to  be 
exiilained  hereafter)  became  the  A.  S,  spe'd,  E.  spted.  Grimm's 
Law  would  have  made  it  speeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ski. 
(frfd,  venerable,  honourable,  gives  a  sb.  drya'-td,  honourable- 
ness,  accenteti  on  the  second  syllable,  i.  e.  the  accent-  just  pre- 
cedes the  suffix  -ta.  Hence  the  corresponding  suffix  in 
Teutonic  was  -tha,  which  usually  suffered  no  further  change. 
This  is  the  suffix  so  common  in  English,  as  in  wfal-tk, 
ktal-lh.  strength,  &c,  To  lake  another  instance,  we  may 
exemplify  the  curious  change  of  f  to  s  and  r,  as  to  which 
Grimm's  Law  says  nothing;  in  fact,  it  only  occurs  where  t 
has  been  voiced  to  s  in  consequence  of  a  following  accenr. 

Sanskrit  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -aya, 
a  in  hkar-aya,  to  cause  to  bear,  from  lihr,  to  bear.  This 
I  (uffix  is  an  accented  one,  having  an  accent  on  the  former  a. 
1  The  corresponding  suffix  in  Teutonic  is  -jan  or  -ian,  which 
\  ftlsD  originally  took  the  accent,  so  that  causal  verbs  in  Teu- 
[  ionic  were  at  first  accented  on  the  suffix,  not  on  the  root. 
\  Hence,  from  the  verb  rise,  A.  S.  r!s-an  •,  was  formed  a  causal 
1  which,  by  Vemer's  Law,  the  s  became  first 
land  afterwards  r;  in  fact,  we  meet  with  it  only  in  the  con- 
f  lMcte<l  form  rdr-an,  mod.  E,  rear.      Here  Vemer's  Law  at 

'  ITic  miitk  over  the  i  dtnotes  length  only.  It  has  nothing  to  d« 
«M  the  pecnlior  Teutonic  accent  here  discussed.  Sa  alto  in  the  cue 
ft  nfa-^H,  &c,  the  mark  itill  denotei  vowel-length  only. 
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expldns  how  the  E,  verb  lo  rear  is  the  correct  causal 
form  of  the  verb  to  rite;  i.e.  the  original  sense  of  rear  was 
rimpty  •  to  make  to  rise,'  and  the  form  is  quite  correct.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  striking  fact  yet  to  come.  This  is,  that 
the  Icelandic  often  preserves  s  unchanged,  and  does  not 
always  shift  it  to  r'.  Hence,  the  Icelandic  causal  verb  of 
rit-a,  to  rise,  happens  to  be  rtts-a  ^,  a  form  which  has  actually 
been  borrowed  by  English,  and  is  still  in  common  use  as 
raist  (pronounced  raiz).  In  other  words,  Vcmer's  Law  not 
only  accounts  for  the  variation  in  form  between  rear  and 
raise,  but  enables  us  to  trace  tliem  to  the  same  Teutonic 
fonn  baisjan;  in  fact,  it  tells  us  all  wc  want  to  know. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely;  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Vemer's  Law  is  most  admirable  and 
laory,  because  it  fully  explains  so  many  cases  in  which 
irimm's  Law  seems  to  fail. 

§  130.  FointB  ia  A.  S.  Qrammar.  There  are  .  some 
points  in  A,  S.  grammar  which  Verner's  Law  explains,  and 
which  arc  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Thus,  among 
the  verbs  of  the  'rfr/rc- conjugation'  (see.  Sweet's  A.  S. 
Granunar)  is  the  verb  sni3-an,  10  cut  (G,  sehnciden).  The  past 
lense  singular  is  tc  sndS,  I  cut,  but  the  past  tense  plural  is 
W^  ttiiJ-on,  we  cut,  and  the  pp.  is  stiid-en;  where  mid-on, 
tnij-en,  shew  a  weakening  of  ^  10  d.  The  explaiiaiion  is  the 
DUue  as  before,  viz.  that  ihe  original  accent  fell  on  thcjbrmer 
syllable  Of  tnlt-an  and  on  the  only  remaining  syllable  of  siidff, 
but  on  the  la/Ur  syllable  of  sm'don  and  snidett.  Turning  lo 
Sanskrit,  this  is  at  once  verified.  The  Skt.  bhid,  to  break  or 
deave,  has  the  pL  L  bi-bhe-d-a  with  accent  on  the  root ;  whilst 
first  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  is  bi-bhid-ima-,  with 
accent  on  the  lasl  syllabic.  The  pp.  is  bhin-na-,  also 
rntcd  on  the  final  vowel.     Precisely  in  the  same  way,  the 


'  Thu»  leel.  ijim,  to 

•  Tte  loeL  i,  tmth  ii 

tbat  it  coald  DM  pau  io 
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.5^.    ^  '.rr  ±e  5r?c  r*r?on  sr.iniLxr  of  the 
.   -u.  lilt  i'ii.'— ' 5i:5er5ed  ch.irge.  first 
^  .  ..-Lv   :uc  .  ar-.ir.  ^-hfch  is  ie  orJv  form 
.  .  .  wa;-y  orecei!  ±;i:  :he  pp.  was  not  r(?jM, 
i^..  .::t  --ise:  ±e  mcxferr.  E.  has  restored 
,-^?*vv..^-cu    with  the  innnidve  ckocsis,  so  that 
.i.:i.     l'^u>  remarkable  r  is  still  presened  in 
•  ^  %i2:C3  has  been  isolated  from  the  verb  to 
.^  >,^s.    It  was  once  a  pp.,  answering  to  A.  S./br^ 
^^^jsiM.  ^here /or-  is  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
V    v>5:»*  .vnnec:ed  with  (but  not  quite  the  same  word 
v«  *   '  '-^-    HenceyJ?r-/t»r«  meant,  originally,  utterly 
u-.ic  Jtrscmte.   Some  other  facts  which  Vemer's  Law 
•  w  -iijv  ':r^  ilso  mentioned  here.    The  Gothic  infinitive 
•   he  ''sH^  ■  5."  ^y '  is  s/ahan,  contracted  in  A-  S.  to  sledn ; 

.1^  V  ^  *'*^  ^  * "  P-  ^•)  '^  ^^^^  (^'^^  ^ ')»  ^^'  *^^  plural  is 

ViVtw.  r^.:  "^  PP-  j/«'^''»  (with  g),  E.  slain.     Lastly,  the 

oree4>  AX^r.rs  suffice  to  help  us  to  the  form  of  the  A.  S,  com- 

mniav^'.    Ok.  has  ^iuy,  sweet,  but  in  the  comparative  the 

gfcen^  ^  diTOwn  back  (where  it  can  be)  upon  the  root,  as 

seen  in  :he  neuter  ^itop  (cf  the  superlative  rjdiaros);  and,  in 

corwsj^'^nvlence  with  this,  we  find  the  Gothic  comparative 

from  the  base  bat-  (good)  is  not  hai-vsa  (with  j),  but  ha'Hza 

(with  f).    Consequently,  the  A.  S.  turns  the  Teutonic  suffix 

-tto  into  -ira^  -era,  -ra,  as  in  het-ra,  E.  hett-er\  and  generally, 

all  our  mod.  E.  comparatives  end  in  -er,  whilst  the  superlatives 

end  in  -^jA  because  the  s  is  protected  from  change  by  the 

following  /.     Cf.  Goth,  hat-ist-s,  best,  Gk.  {jd-icrr-ot,  sweetest 

§  ISl.  Vedic  Accentuation.     It  is  a  singular  result  of 

Vemer's  Law,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  A.  S.  conjugational 

forms  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  a  good  guess  as  to  the 

accentuation  of  a  Sanskrit  word  in  the  Rig- Veda  I     I^t  us 

try  an  example.      We  find,  in  A.  S.,  that  the  verb  It^-an,  to 

>  Miqjrinted  s/(fg^  in  the  Grammar  in  Sweet's  A.  S.  Reader;  but  the 
Cloiwrr  ^^  ^^  ^tne  gives  references  to  s/dA, 
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travel,  makes  the  past  tense  IdS^  pi.  lid-oriy  pp.  lid-en ;  and  we 
further  find  that  the  past  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  takes 
the  form  lid-e^  pL  lid-on.  We  should  therefore  expect  that, 
in  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  tenses,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
suffix  rather  than  on  the  root-syllable ;  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  the  first  person  plural  of  the  second  preterite,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  bibhidima;  we  clove 
(§  130);  ^^^  in  ^^^  perfect  potential  tense,  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  suffix  -ydmy  as  in  bibhidydrniy  pf.  potent,  of  bhid^  to 
cleave. 

§  132.  General  Besnlts.  The  following  are  the  general 
results  given  by  Verner,  with  reference  to  the  above  Law. 
They  merely  state  it  in  a  different  form. 

1.  Even  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  consonantal 
shifting,  the  Teutonic  languages  preserved  the  original  Aryan 
accentuation. 

2.  But  in  these  languages,  accent  was  no  longer  a  mere 
pitch  or  tone  of  the  voice,  but  actual  stress,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  pitch. 

3.  Whenever  ^,  /,  p  appear  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as  A, 
M,  f,  and  sometimes  as  g^  d^  b,  such  variation  is  due  to  the 
old  Aryan  accentuation. 

4.  Wlienever  s  appears  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as  s  and 
sometimes  as  z  (or  r),  such  variation  is  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

We  thus  see  that  Vemer's  Law  goes  farther  than  Grimm's, 
and  explains  cases  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  fail.  We 
may  also  notice  that  Sanskrit  preserves  the  original  Aryan 
accentuation,  which  Greek  frequendy  fails  to  do.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  Gothic  has  frequently  levelled,  or  rendered 
uniform,  its  shifted  forms,  being  in  this  respect  a  less  faithful 
representative  of  the  original  Teutonic  than  either  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Icelandic. 

§  133.  Examples.  A  few  examples  are  added,  by  way  of 
illustration. 
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OBttarals.  We  find^  for  h  in  the  A.  S.  pt.  t.  pL  slSg-on, 
from  sU'an  (Goth,  slah-an),  to  slay  ;  whilst  the  pi.  t.  sing,  is 
jM,  regularly.  So  also  in  ihe  pt.  I.  ■^\. pwSg-on  o{  pwe'an 
(Goth.  Ihwah-an),  to  wash  ;  whilst  the  pt.  t.  sing,  is  pwSh 
(Malt,  xxvii.  24).  So,  too,  in  the  pp.  of  these  verbs,  we  find 
slag-tn,  Pwag-en,  not  *slah-en,  'Pwak-^n. 

Centals.  Examples  of  d  for  th  (^)  are  more  numerous 
and  important.  Thus,  the  Skc.  htiya,  third,  is  accented  on 
the  second,  not  the  first  syllable ;  hence-  the  Goih.  form  is 
not  'Pn'pja,  but  firidja,  with  which  cf.  A.  S.  pridd-a,  M.  E. 
Ilirid,  mod.  E.  Ihird.  This  change  does  not  apply  to  the 
other  ordinal  numbers  on  account  of  their  pecuUar  forms ; 
thus  we  find  A.  ^.  fift-a,  Wa,six!-a,  sixth,  enii/j./t-a,  elevenlb, 
twdfi-a,  twelfth,  all  with  voiceless  /  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding voiceless/ or  s.  Such  pronunciations  as  _/^  and  sixt 
may  still  be  heard  in  provincial  English.  Sevtnlh.  eighth, 
ninth,  are  in  A.  S.  seo/opa,  eahlopa,  nigopa,  where  the  original 
accent  just  preceded  the  p ;  whilst  fourth,  A.  S,  //orJ>a,  was 
conformed  to  ihc  analogy  of  the  prevalent  form  in  -pa. 

The  d  for  Ih  in  hard  is  explained  by  the  accent  of  the  Gk. 
tpa-T-vs,  E.  -hood,  common  as  a  suffix,  is  the  A.  S.  hdd, 
Goih.  haid-us,  cognate  with  Ski.  keiu;  '  a  distinguishing 
mark,"  with  the  accent  on  the  u,  E.  and  A.  S.  under,  Goih. 
undar,  is  cognate  with  Skt.  anta'r,  within ;  whilst  E.  other,  Goth. 
anthar,  on  the  contrary,  is  cognate  with  Skt.  a'niara,  other. 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The  Skt.  pp.  suffix  -/ri 
was  accented,  and  for  the  same  reason  E.  past  participial  forms 
end  in  d.  not  /// ;  examples  are  K  lou-d,  A.  S.  hl6-d,  cognate 
with  Gk,  itXu-TOt,  renowned,  Skt,  fru-/a;  heard  ;  E.  oi-d,  A.  S. 
eai-d,  cognate  with  Lat.  at-ltis,  pp.  oT a/-cre,  10  nourish;  E, 
dea-d,  A.  S.  df'a-d,  Goth,  dau-ih-s,  whilst  the  allied  sb.  is 
dea-lh,  A.S.  d/a-S,  Goth,  daulh-us  \  E.  nak-td,  \.S.  nac-od, 
Goth,  nakm-alhs ;  and  generally,  the  E.  pp.  ends  in  -d  or  -ed, 
whilst  the  Goth,  pp,  invariably  ends  in  -th-s.  So,  loo,  in  the 
case  of  causal  verbs,  the  primitive  accent  on  the  causal  suffix 
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(A.  S.  ^iariy  in  contracted  form  -o/i)  leads  us  to  expect  d  in 
place  of  M.  Hence  we  have  E.  Uad^  vb.,  A.  S.  Idd-an  {^iVdd" 
tan),  causal  of  Iff-an,  to  travel ;  £.  send,  A.  S.  send-<m,  Goth. 
sand'jan,  a  causal  verb  allied  to  Goth,  sinih-s^  a  journey. 
Note  also  the  A.  S.  pt.  s.  cwcep,  quoth,  pi.  cwdd-on ;  and  the 
A.  S.  pp.  sod-en,  E.  sodd-en,  from  the  infin.  siod-an,  E.  seethe. 

Labials.  A  good  example  occurs  in  E.  seven,  of  which 
the  Goth,  form  is  sibun,  not  *si/un ;  cognate  with  Vedic  Skt. 
sapta^n,  Gk.  iwra.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Teut. 
b  always  appears  as/  in  A.  S.  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  (where 
it  was  not  soimded  asy^  but  as  z^).     See  §  122. 

The  letter  r  for  s.  E.  hare,  A.  S.  har-a  (for  ^haz-d),  G. 
Has-e ;  cognate  with  Ski.  gag-a:  (for  gas-a\  a  hare.  E.  lore, 
A.  S.  Idr,  together  with  the  causal  verb  Idr-an,  to  teach, 
shew  r  for  j;  cf.  the  Goth,  lais-jan,  to  teach,  connected 
with  the  pt.  s.  lais,  I  have  learnt,  of  which  the  infin.  *lis-an 
does  not  appear.  So  also  in  the  case  of  all  comparatives  of 
adjectives,  already  mentioned ;  as  in  E.  hett-er,  A.  S.  bet-ra, 
cognate  with  Goth,  bat-iza,  better.  The  A.  S.  pp.  coren, 
chosen,  from  cios-an,  to  choose,  is  mentioned  above  ;  as  also 
the  old  pp.  /or-lorn.  Another  interesting  example  occurs  in 
the  A.  S.  "^^^froren,  for  which  mod.  E.  has  substituted yr(?««i, 
as  being  more  easily  associated  with  the  infin.  freeze.  But 
country  people  still  complain  of  *  h€vR%frorn^  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Milton  for  the  form  frore,  which  is  merely 
the  A.  S,/roren  vrith  the  loss  of  final  ». 

*  The  parching  air 
Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire.* 

Par.  Lost,  ii.  594-5. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Vowel-Gradation. 

§  134.  One  of  ihe  most  important  matters  in  etymology 
is  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  older 
vowel-sounds,  which  are  to  a,  certain  extent  connected  by 
what  is  known  as  '  gradation,'  or  in  German,  ablaut.  Such 
a  connection  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
verbs,  which  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  means 
of  such  gradation  or  vowel- change.  Thus  ihe  past  tense  of 
drinil  is  drank,  and  the  past  participle  is  drunken ;  we  have 
here  an  alteration  from  i  to  a,  and  again  to  u.  It  ts  ob- 
viously highly  important  that  we  should  investigate  to  what 
extent  such  alterations  are  regular,  and  are  capable  of  being 
tabulated.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  similar  altera- 
tions in  the  vowel-sounds  are  found  in  other  Aryan  languages, 
and  are  not  confined  to  Teutonic  only.  Thus,  in  Greek,  we 
find  that  the  verb  Xitir-civ,  to  leave,  makes  the  perfect  tense 
X(-Xo»r-a,  and  the  second  aorisi  i-\nt-ov ;  tliat  is,  there  is  a 
gradation  from  »  to  •»,  and  again  CO  i.  Neither  is  this 
gradation  confined  to  the  verb;  it  appears  also  in  various 
derivatives;  thus  we  have  ihe  sb.  Xil^w  (=  *X(iir-rie),  a 
leaving;  the  adj.  \om-At,  remaining;  and  numerous  com- 
pounds beginning  with  Xmo-,  as  in  'Kiiro-ypoitnaros,  wanting 
a  letter,  whence  E.  Upogram.  In  Latin  we  have  fid-tre 
{='/fid-ere),  lo  trust ;  in  connection  with  which  are  the  adj. 
Jid-tis,  trusty,  the  sb,  f\d-n,  faith,  and  the  sb.  foti-ta 
[='/btd-ui),  a.   compact,  treaty.     These  shew   a  gradation 
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from  i  («)  to  oe  {o>),  and  again  to  \.  These  are  merely  given 
as  further  illuslratJons ;  in  ihe  present  chapter  I  shall  only 
discuss  gradation  as  it  affects  the  Teutonic  languages, 
especially  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic. 

5  135.  Modem  English  is  but  an  unsafe  guide  to  gradation. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  strong  verbs,  which  were  once 
perfectly  regular,  may  now  6tly  be  named  ■  irregular,'  al- 
though [hat  name  is  chiefly  used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of 
grammarians  who  are  unable  to  understand  the  laws  or 
gradadon.  These  '  irregularities  *  have  mostly  been  intro- 
duced by  confusing  the  form  of  the  past  participle  with  that 
of  the  past  tense,  and  so  making  one  form  do  duty  for  both. 
To  make  Ihe  confusion  worse,  we  find  instances  in  which 
the  form  of  the  past  tense  has  been  altered  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  past  participle,  besides  the  instances  in  which 
ihc  process  has  been  reversed ;  and  a  third  set  of  instances 

which  a  verb  has  been  associated  with  another  which 
originally  belonged  to  a  different  conjugation,  or  with  an 
lllicd  weak  verb,  or  has  been  altered  from  a  strong  verb  to  a 
Weak  one-  Thus  the  verb  lo  bear  has  the  pt.  t.  barf,  and  the 
pp.  born,  home.  But  the  pt.  t.  bare  is  obsolescent,  and  is 
commonly  replaced  by  hore,  in  which  the  0  is  borrowed  from 
the  pp.  The  A.  S.  sland-an,  lo  stand,  had  the  pL  t.  ilS<l,  and 
the  pp.  siarnkn ;  but  the  form  slanden  has  disappeared,  and 
the  pL  I,  stood  is  also  used  in  the  pp,  Such  a  form  as 
spoken  shews  great  confusion ;  the  A.  S.  verb  was  sprec-an, 
pt.  I.  tpraf,  pp.  sprecen,  which  should  have  given  in  modern 
[lish,  with  the  loss  of  r.  an  infin.  speak,  with  the  pt.  t. 
^aJte,  and  a  pp,  'spekcn  ;  but  it  was  naturally  associated  with 
the  verb  lo  break,  of  which  the  true  pt.  t.  was  brake,  and  the 
pp.  irokm.  I'he  result  was  the  use  of  spoken,  as  associated 
with  hroien;  moreover,  the  past  tenses  spake  and  brake  have 
become  archaic,  and  are  usually  supplanted  by  spoke  and 
iroit;  where  the  0  of  broke  is  borrowed  from  the  true  form 
of  its  pp.;  but  thai  of  spoke  from  ^/alse  fonn.     The  verb  ti 
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hold  made  the  pi.  t.  hild,  and  the  pp,  hoM-en,  but  the  latter 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  pt.  t.  '  He  was  hdd  <iown '  is, 
historically,  a  shamefully  incorrect  form  ;  but  it  is  now  con- 
sidered good  grammar,  and  we  must  not  now  say  anything 
else '.  Again,  the  old  strong  inlransilive  verb  to  wakt  made 
the  pt.  t.  wokt,  BO  that  it  was  correct  to  say  /  -moie ;  but 
it  was  confused  with  the  derived  weak  Irattsilivt  verb  lo  ivake, 
so  that  we  may  now  hear  ■  I  woke  him  up '  instead  of  '  I 
KM&rfhimup,'  which  was  the  original  phrase.  Conversely, 
we  find  '  I'waked'  used  intransitively.  Many  verbs,  such  as 
cretp,  vxep,  sleep,  which  were  once  strong,  are  now  weak. 
There  is  even  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  weak  verb 
has  become  strong,  viz.  the  verb  to  wear,  pt.  t.  wore,  pp. 
tvorn ;  simply  by  association  with  iear,  bore,  horn.  The  M.  E. 
wtrm,  to  wear,  is  invariably  weak,  with  a  pt.  t.  weredt 
wered,  and  a  pp.  wered. 

'  Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipoun.' 

Chaucek,  Prolog,  to  C.  T.,  75. 
§  136.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  modern  English  strong 
verbs  cannot  lie  properly  understood  without  comparing 
them  with  ihe  Middle  English  and  A.  S.  forms;  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  gradation  that 
we  should  further  constili  the  Gothic  and  other  Teutonic 
forms,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Middle  English 
and  A.  S.  forms  will  be  found  in  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of 
E.  Gramm.,  pp.  285-307,  and  need  not  be  furlher  discussed 
here.  Our  present  object  is  to  discover  the  original  Teu- 
tonic vowel-gradation,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  compare 
with  one  another  the  oldest  knoM/n  forms  of  the  verbs  in 
the  various  Teuionic  languages.  The  result  is  that  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  seven  forms  of  conjugation ;  and,  as  the 
order  of  them  is  indifferent,  I  shall  here  keep  to  that  which 


'  tftld  occnn  in  our  Bibles  ni  a,  pp.  only  tfarice  (Ps.  n 
Sons  viL  5,  Rom.  vii  6}  j  but  heldm  ocean  clncn  times. 
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have  already  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Morris's  Specimens 
of  English  from  11 50  to  1300,  p.  Ixvii  (and  ed.).  The 
seven  conjugations  are  exemplified  in  modem  English  by 
the  verbs  ya//,  shake^  bear,  give,  drink,  drive,  and  choose  \ 
which  may  be  remembered  by  aid  of  the  following  doggerel 
couplet — 

'  If  e'er  thou  fall,  the  shake  with  patience  becu^ ; 
Give ;  seldom  drink ;  drive  slowly ;  choose  with  care.' 

The  investigation  of  the  modes  of  conjugation  of  these  seven 
verbs  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

§  137.  Beduplicating  Verbs :  the  Verb  *to  fledL'  Verbs 
of  the  '/air  conjugation  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  their 
mode  of  conjugation.  They  do  not  really  exhibit  gradation 
at  all,  but  the  past  tense  was  originally  formed  by  reduplico' 
Hon,  and  the  vowel  of  the  pp.  was  never  altered.  We  still 
have  the  '^^,  fall-en  ixora  fall,  hlow-n  from  blow,  grow-n  from 
grow,  hew-n  from  hew,  and  the  obsolescent  hold-en  from 
hold.  The  word  fall  can  be  traced  back  to  an  Krpji  root 
SPAL,  as  seen  in  the  Skt.  sphal  (for  *  spal),  to  tremble ;  Gk. 
ot^X-fiv  (for  *cnraXX-€iv),  to  trip  up,  cause  to  fall ;  whence, 
by  loss  of  initial  s,  we  have  the  \ax,  fall-ere^  to  deceive, 
orig.  to  trip  up,  and  the  E.  fall.  Both  English  and  Latin 
words  begin  with  the  same  letter  f  because  of  the  lost  s  of 
the  root ;  the  'LaX.fallere  (for  *sfallere)  being  due  to  a  change 
of  sp  to  sf  (as  in  Gk.  cnr  to  a^) ;  whilst  f  is  the  regular 
Teutonic  substitution  for  Aryan/  by  Grimm's  Law.  Now  the 
'LaX.fall'ere  makes  the  pt.  i.fefell-i  by  reduplication ;  and, 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Gothic  verb  hald-an,  to  hold, 
makes  the  pt.  t.  in  the  form  hai-hald^]  i.e.  the  initial  letter 
of  the  verb  is  repeated,  followed  by  the  diphthong  ai.  So 
also  we  have  Goih.  fallh-an,  to  fold,  pt.  t.  fai-fcdth ;  hail-on, 
to  call,  pt  t.  hai'haii ;   laik-an,  to  skip,  pt.  t  lai-laik.     In  a 

'  The  G&h./all'an,  to  ikll,  does  not  happen  to  occur;  if  it  did,  its 
piit  teme  wonld  he/ai'/aU, 
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few  cases,  the  Gothic  exhibits  a  vowel-change  from  «  to  a 
as  well  as  reduplication,  as  in  Ut-an,  to  let,  pt.  t.  lat-hl ; 
rtd-an,  to  provide  for,  pt.  t.  rai-roth.  Anglo-Saxon  exhibits 
but  very  few  examples  of  reduplication  ;  the  principal  being 
hthi,  Goih.  hai'hail,  pt.  L  of  hdl-an,  to  call ;  rtord,  Goth. 
rai-roth,  pt.  t.  of  riid-an,  to  advise;  ieotc,  Goth,  lai-laik,  pL  t. 
of  Idc-an,  to  skip ;  and  the  disfigured  forms  Uorl,  Goth,  lai-lol, 
pt.  I.  of  liil-an,  to  let ;  and  on-drcord,  pt.  t.  of  on-drdd-an,  to 
dread.  More  commonly,  the  contraction  leads  lo  a  com- 
plete confusion  of  the  reduplicating  with  the  radical  syllable, 
and  the  product  retains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  is 
most  commonly  eo;  thus,  corresponding  lo  tlie  Goth,  hai- 
hald,  we  have  A.  S.  k/old,  whence  E.  held.  Similarly,  corre- 
sponding to  the  theoretical  Goth,  'fat-fall,  we  have  A.  S.f/oll, 
E.  fell.  For  further  particulars,  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram. 
§  395.  &■:. 

§  138.     It  is  foimd  that  the  A.  S.  strong  verbs  have^iir 

fri'tcipal  stems,  to  which  all  other  forms  may  be  referred',    ^m 

These  are:  ^| 

(i)  &is present-slem,  to  which  belong  all  the  forma  of  m^\ 

present  tense.     [It  agrees  with  that  of  the  iNFimxivK  uood, 

which  I  give  instead,  as  it  makes  no  difference  for  our  pur- 

(a)  the  first  preterit-slitn,  to  which  belong  only  the  ist 
and  3rd  persons  of  ihe  singular  of  the  preterit  indicative. 
[The  1ST  I'BHS.  SING.  OF  THE  PAST  TENSE  is  the  form  which  I 
here  select,] 

(3)  the  second  prettrit-stem,  comprising  the  and  person 
indicative  and  (he  pi.  indicative  of  the  same  tense,  and  the 
whole  preterit  optative  or  subjunctive.  [I  here  select  the 
rsT  PERS.  PL.  OF  THE  PAST  TiiNSE  as  the  representative  form.] 

{4}  Ike  itevi  of  the  past  partkiplt. 

In  the  verb  fall  these  four  stems  arc.  In  iheir  A.  S,  forms, 


'  I  copr  tliu  ai 
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ix  follows:  inHn.  Jea/l-an  (O,  Mercian _/a//-rtn) ;  ist  pi.  s. 
/All;  isl  pt.  pL/A/Aon;  pp. /fa//-en.  It  will  be  observed 
ihat  ihc  first  and  fourth  of  these  stems  are  identical,  if  we 
neglect  the  suffixes ;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  second 
and  third.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  stems  needs  no 
further  explanation  in  this  case.  Full  lists  of  the  Principal 
Stems  (or  Pans)  of  the  strong  verbs  will  be  found  further  on 

(!  '53):  P'  167. 

{  ISB.  The  following  are  the  principal  mod.  E.  verbs 
which  once  belonged  to  the_/d//-conjugation  ;  together  with 
some  weak  verbs  derived  from  obsolete  strong  verbs  of  that 
conjugation. 

Here  belong :  (a)  verbs  Btill  strong,  as  behold,  fall,  hang 
(intransitive),  hold,  lel\  leal;  blow  (as  wind),  blcrw  (as  a 
flower),  CTPK'',  grow,  know,  throw :  {b)  go,  pp.  gone,  the  old 
pi.  t.  being  lost;  (r)  verbs  now  weak  (though  hnvn,  mown  and 
sown  appear  as  past  paiticiplcs) :  dread,  /old,  well,  wield;  walk ; 
leap,  ileep,  weep ;  flaw,  glmo,  low  (as  a  cow),  mow,  row,  saw ; 
Ibmv,  hrw,  swoop,  wheeze :  ((/)  weak  verbs  formed  from  old 
strong  verbs :  blend,  dye,  read,  shtd,  sweep,  span.  Explanation 
of  the  anomalies  found  in  modern  English  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  ;  thus  the  verb  to  hang  now  makes  the  pi.  t.  hung, 
instead  of  M.  E.  heng.  The  forms  mew,  sew  (for  mowed, 
tewed)  are  siiU  in  use  in  the  East  Anglian  dialect,  and 
probably  in  other  forms  of  provincial  speech.  Finally, 
the  _y^i7-conjugation  does  not  at  all  help  us  in  the  matter 
of  vowel 'gradation,  but  is  described  here  for  the  sake  of 
compI<:lcness. 

§  X40.  The  verb  '  %o  shake.'  The  second,  or  shake- 
conjugation,  is  the  simplesi  of  all.  There  are  but  two  forms 
of  the  stem,  as  the  pp.  resembles  the  infinitive  mood  (as  in 
the  case  above),  whilst  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense  remains 
unchanged  throughout.     The  vowel  of  the  first  stem  is  a, 

'  Til*  pp.  •TCKvin  occnn  ia  Ci.  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  prol.  to  Buok 
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whilst  ihat  of  ihe  second  is  5.  This  6  is  merely  due  to  the 
lengthening  of  a  ;  cf.  E.  mSdor  with  Lat,  mdltr.  In  Gothic, 
ihe  vowel  is  the  same.  Hence  the  slem-vowels  arc  ;  a,  6,  6. 
a;  and  such  verba  are  siill  sometimes  found  in  mod.  E., 
00  {=6)  in  the  pt.  t.,  and  keeping  the  vowel  of  the  infinitii 
in  the  jip.  Such  a  verb  is  shake,  pt,  I.  shook,  pp.  shi 
A.  S,  scac-an,  later  sceac-an,  pt.  t.  ic^.  pp.  sea 

5  141.  Examples  in  modem  English  include :  (a) 
still  strong — draw, forsake,  shaki,  slay,  swear;  (i)  verbs  with 
strong  past  tenses  or  past  participles— f/ani/,  wake^  awake 
{pt.  L  stood,  woke,  awoke'),  grave,  lade,  shape,  shave,  wash, 
wax  {pp.  graven,  laden,  shapen,  shaven,  washen,  waxen) ; 
[e)  verbs  now  wholly  weak— acArf,  bake,  fare,  fiay,  gnaw, 
heave,  laugh,  scathe,  step,  wade  {and  frequently  shape,  shair, 
wash,  wax);  also  fake,  a.  word  of  Scand.  origin,  but  con- 
formed to  the  conjugation  of  shake,  and  therefore  wholly 
strong. 

§  142.  The  nest  three  conjugations  are  extremely  alike, 
and  may  have  been  formed  by  differentiation  from  a  common 
type.  In  Gothic  they  usually  exhibit,  respectively,  the  stem- 
vowels  I*,  a,  e,  u,  or  else  i,  a,  i.  i,  or  thirdly  i,  a,  u,  u\ 
corresponding  to  primitive  Teutonic  e{i),  a,  e,  o{u),  or 
else  e(i),  a,  i,  e[t),  or  thirdly  e{i),  a,  u,  o(a)  ^  The  general 
idea  of  these  changes  is  not  difficult  to  perceive ;  they 
start  from  a  stem  containing  e  or  i',  which  is  modified  or 
'  graded '  in  ihe  second  stem  to  a,  and  in  the  fourth  to  o  or  « ; 
unless,  as  in  the  second  formula,  the  fourth  vowel  returns 
to  that  of  the  first  stem.  The  form  of  the  third  stem 
is  of  comparatively  small  importance ;  in  the  third  fotinula, 
it  resembles  the  fourth  stem,  whilst  in  the  first  and  second  we 
see  an  evident  attempt  to  lengthen  the  vowel  (a)  of  the 
singular  number.  Omitting  the  third  stem,  we  (uid  the 
order  to  be  *  (i),  a.  o  {it),  which  may  be  usefully  compared 

'  The  vowels  betweca  jwrcnlhcKs  aie  sltemaljvc;  i.e.  ''(O*  ■*  ^ 
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with  the  gradalion  observed  in  some  Greek  verbs.  Thus 
the  Gk.  rpi^tu-,  to  nourish,  has  the  and  aorist  i^p<iip-or, 
and  the  perfect  Tt-rpo^a.  Even  in  Laiin  we  find  leg-tre,  to 
cover,  wilh  a  derivative  log-a,  a  garment ;  pru-ari,  to  pray, 
whence  proe-us,  a  wooer ;  stiju-i,  to  follow,  whence  soc-ius, 
a  companion.  Thus  the  conjugational  scheme  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  gradation  of  £  to  A,  and  subsequently 
to  O.  We  can  now  enamine  these  conjugations  more  in 
deuil. 

$  143.  The  verb  '  to  bear.'  The  Gothic  stems  exhibit 
i{at),  a,  e.  u  {au) ;  the  A.  S.  stems  exhibit  e  {i),  ee,  d  (if),  0  («), 
corresponding  to  Teutonic  e,  a,  6  (=5),  o.  The  Teut.  e  is 
uniformly  weakened  to  /'  in  Gothic,  except  when  the  vowel  is 
followed  by  r,  h,  or  kv},  when  it  becomes  (short)  at.  In  the 
fourth  stem,  the  Teut.  o  is  «  in  Gothic,  except  under  the 
some  circumstances,  when  it  becomes  (sliort)  au.  These 
changes  are  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  vowel  of  a  succeeding 
r  or  h.  Examples  are ;  Goth,  liri'k-an,  to  break  ;  pt.  t. 
irak,  pi.  brik-um,  pp.  bruk-ans  -.  and  Goth,  bair-an,  to  bear 
(with  ai  for  t  before  r,  as  explained  above);  pt.  t.  bar,  pi. 
ber-mn,  pp.  baur-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  preserves  the  e  and  o, 
except  when  a  nasal  sound  follows,  when  they  become 
I*  2nd  u  respectively.  Examples  are :  ber-an,  to  bear,  pt.  I. 
6ar,  pi.  bdr-on,  pp.  bor-en  ;  and  nim-ait,  to  take,  pt.  t.  nam, 
pi.  mdm-on,  pp.  num-ai. 

{ 144.  Elxamples  in  modem  English  include  (a)  bear, 
break,  shtar,  sleal,  tear ;  {b)  quail,  which  is  now  weak ;  and 
(t)  come,  the  form  of  which  is  disguised,  the  Goth,  being 
kwim-an.  pt.  I.  kwam,  pi.  kwem-um,  pp,  kwum-ans.  Curiously 
enough,  all  these  verbs  (except  quait)  are  still  strong,  and 
ihey  have  even  added  one  to  their  number  in  the  verb  wear, 
which  was  originally  weak.     See  above,  §  135;  p.  158. 

{  146.  The  verb  '  to  give.'  This  differs  from  the  fore- 
going verb  lo  bear  only  in  its  fourth  stem,  in  which  there  is 
a  return  to  the  original  vowel  of  the  Erst  stem.     This  ia  ^ 


observable  in  the  mod.  E.  giw,  pt.  t,  gave,  pp.  given.  Two 
examples  may  be  given  from  Gothic,  viz.  gib-an,  to  give,  pt.  t, 
gaf,  pi.  geb-um,  pp.  gib-ans;  and  saihw-an,  lo  see,  pi.  t. 
sahw,  pi.  se/iw-um,  pp.  sai'Aw-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  commonly 
preserves  the  e  in  the  first  stem,  the  chief  exceptions  being 
when  it  takes  a  weakened  form  or  is  contracted.  The  verb 
/o  give  is  really  no  exception  ;  for,  though  ihe  infinitive  is 
often  quoted  a.s  gif-an,  a  belter  form  isgie/an,  where  the  «  is 
radical,  and  the  i  is  a  parasitic  letter  inserted  after  the  g, 
as  when  people  call  ^garden  ^gi-arden. 

5  148.  Examples  in  modern  English  include  :  {a)  verbs  still 
strong,  as  eat,  /orgfl,  gel,  give,  lie,  see,  til,  speak,  slick,  Iread, 
weave :  (b)  verbs  now  weak,  as_/r«,  knead,  mete,  weigh,  wreak ; 
(f)  the  verb  quoth,  of  which  only  the  pt.  t.  remains ;  and  bid, 
originally  lo  pray,  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  verb 
signifying  '  command,'  which  properly  belonged  to  the  choose- 
conjugation.     The  pt.  t.  was  also  belongs  here, 

§147.  The  verb 'to  drink.'  The  Gothic  stem -vowels  are 
/  {tti),  a,  u  (ail),  u  (au),  with  perfect  regularity ;  the  ai  and  au 
being  suhstiiulcd,  as  espiained  in  §  143,  on!y  when  the  stem- 
vowel  is  followed  by  r,  h,  or  hw.  Examples  are  :  driggk-an, 
to  drink  [with  ggl:  pronounced  aa  ngli\,  pt.  t.  draggk,  pi. 
druggk-um.  pp.  druggk-eins ;  bairg-an,  lo  keep,  pt.  t,  barg, 
pi.  baurg-um,  pp.  baurg-ans. 

The  A.  S.  slem-vowels  are  e  {eo,  i),  a  [ea,  ce),  u,  0  («).  Here 
the  ea  and  ea  occur  only  when  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by 
r,  /,  or  A  ;  and  re  only  occurs  in/ro'gn,  bicrsi,  Jiarse,  slrtegd, 
and  brtpgd.  pt.  t.  ol frign-an,  bersl-an,  Persc-an,  stregd-an,  and 
bregd-an.  Examples  are:  bersl-an,  to  burst,  pi.  t,  barsi,  pi. 
burst-on,  pp.  boTsl-en  ;  ceorf-an.  to  carve,  pt.  t.  cearf,  pi,  cur/-cn. 
pp,  eorf-en  ;  drinc-an,  to  drink,  pt.  t.  drank,  pi.  drum-on,  pp. 
drune-en.  Of  these,  the  verb  lo  drink  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic, because  ihe  verbs  which  resemble  it  are  mosl  nu- 
merous, and  are  best  represented  in  modern  English.  The 
peculiarity  of  such  verbs  Is  the  use  of  i  for  e  in  the  fiisl  stem, 


which  is  due  lo  the  fact  that  the  stem-vowel  is  invariaWy  fol- 
lowed by  tvjo  consonants,  one  of  which  is  the  nasal  m  or  n 
(or  the  m  or  n  is  doubled  in  the  A.  S.  form).  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  all  the  verbs  of  thia  conjugation,  the  stem- 
vowel  is  succeeded  (in  A.  S.)  by  two  consonants,  one  of  which 
is  either  m,  n,  I,  r,  g,  or  A,  i.  e.  either  a  liquid  or  a  guttural 
I    leUer. 

§  148.  Examples  in  modem  English  include  :  [a)  swe//,  the 
only  partially  strong  verb  which  retains  the  vowel  e,  though 
the  pp.  swollm  is  giving  way  lo  swelled;  {b)  a  large  number  of 
strong  verbs  conlaining  in,  viz.  begin,  run  (Low),  Sc.  rin),  spin, 
win;  bind,  find,  grind,  wind;  cling,  ring,  sing,  sling,  spring, 
tting,  swing,  wring;  drink,  lArini,  sink,  slink,  slink;  also 
fight,  swim  T  (c)  the  following  weak  verbs,  some  of  which 
have  obsolescent  strong  past  participles,  viz,  braid,  iurn, 
burst,  earve  (pp.  carren),  climb  (occasional  pt.  t.  elomb),  delve, 
htlp  (pp.  holpen),  melt  (pp.  molten),  mourn,  spurn,  starve, 
thrash,  ytll,  yield.  The  verb  worth,  as  in  '  wo  worth  the 
day  1 '  belongs  here.  The  verb  to  cringe  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  fonn  from  A.  S.  cringan.  Quench  is  a  secondary 
form  from  A.  S.  ewinc-an,  to  become  extinguished.  Other 
Mcondary  forms  are  bulge,  drench,  stint,  stunt,  swallow,  throng, 
toarpK 

§  149.  The  verb  'to  drive.'  We  now  come  to  a  new 
gradation ;  where  the  Goth,  has  the  stem-vowels  ei,  ai,  i  (at), 
i  (ai) ;  and  the  A.  S.  has  the  invariable  set  S.  d,  i,  i.  The 
Gothic  substitution  of  ai  for  /  is  merely  due  to  the  presence 
of  r,  h,  or  hw,  immediately  succeeding  the  slem-vowel.  The 
Goth,  ei  is  merely  the  way  of  denoting  the  long  ;*  (/).     The 


i       '  ll  it  worth  while  lo  adi  here  that  we  <iiid  a  TarialioD  of  vowcU 

L  la  ndn/licated  words,  as  they  ait   ealUd ;   mcb  as  ikil-that,  dilly- 

tUUtf,  ding-deiig  (for  ^din^-iian^),  crinile-craniU,  fit-fat,   &c. 

DMUiy  of  thuc  the  root-vowel  is  a,  weakeotd  to  ■  in  the  foimei  ^1- 

bUe.    Il  Is  a  mcaningtciB  copy  of  the  principle  of  cndatiou,  ind  oT 
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A,  S.  d  answers  to  a  Teutonic  ai.  Hence  the  common 
Teutonic  form  appcare  equally  from  either  set.  and  is  lo  be 
written  S,  ai.  i,  i.  We  thus  learn  that  there  are  two  gradations 
of  f.  Il  can  either  be  strengthened  lo  ai,  or  weakened  to  i 
(short).  This  corresponds  to  the  gradation  observed  in  the 
Gk.  Xo'ir-Hf,  pt.  L  Xi-Xoijra,  and  aor.  t-\m-ov-  and  in  the  Lat. 
/id-ere,  to  trust,  with  its  derivatives  _/£Wi/-kj  {=*/oid-us), 
compact,  snA/ld-tx,  faith.  Gothic  examples  are:  dreii-im, 
lo  drive,  pt.  t.  draib.  pi  drib-um.  pp.  drib-ans;  ga-leik-an, 
to  point  out,  pt.  i.ga-laiA,  ^.ga-taik-um,  yip.  ga-laiA-ans.  In 
A.  S.  we  have  drt/-an,  to  drive ;  pt.  t.  drdf,  pi.  drif-on,  pp. 
dri/-tn. 

§  160.  Examples  in  mod.  E.  include  :  (a)  verbs  still  strong 
or  partially  strong,  as  abide,  arise,  hide,  bile,  cleave  (lo  adhere), 
drive,  ride,  rise,  shine,  shrive,  slide,  smile,  stride,  strike,  wrilke. 
write;  to  which  add  rive,  thrive,  of  Scand.  origin,  and 
strive,  originally  a  weak  verb :  {b)  weak  verbs,  as  glide,  gripe, 
reap,  sigh,  sUl,  spew,  twit.  Though  we  find  ehode  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  36,  ihe  A.  S.  cid-an.  to  chide,  is  a  weak  verb.  pi.  t.  dddt. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  long  1  in  the  infinitive  will  be 
observed. 

§  161.  The  verb  '  to  choose.'  This  also  introduces  a  new 
gradation.  Gothic  has  the  slem-vowels  lu,  im,  u  (au),  u  (an) ; 
where  the  substitution  of  au  for  u  is  merely  due  lo  the  effect 
of  the  stem-vowel  being  followed  by  r,  h.  or  hn.  A.  S.  has 
the  stem-vowels  A  (tf),  A,  k,  0.  The  A.  S.  /o,  «r,  invariably 
represent  tbe  Goth.  iu.  au  respectively;  and  both  sets  of 
stem-vowels  answer  to  an  original  Teutonic  set  expressed  by 
eu,  au,  u,  u.  We  hence  learn  that  the  Tent,  stem-vowel  eu 
can  be  strengthened,  on  ihe  one  hand,  to  au.  and  weakened, 
on  the  other,  to  u.  This  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
gradation  tv,  ov,  v,  as  seen  in  iXii-aniiai,  I  shall  go,  perf. 
(IX^XovAi,  2nd  aor.  ^lAi*.  Examples  in  Gothic  are :  kius-an, 
lo  choose,  pt.  I.  kaus,  pi.  tus-um.  pp.  kus-ans :  liuh-an.  to  pull, 
pi.  I.  tauh,  pi.  tauh-um.  pp.  tauh-ans.    In  Anglo-Saxon :  eAs-am, 
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to  choose,  pt.  t  c/as,  pi.  cur-on  (for  *cuB'On),  pp.  car-m  (for 
*coZ'€n),  as  shewn  in  §  130;  also  bUg-an,  to  bow,  pt.^.  MiA, 
pi.  bug-on,  pp.  bcg-en, 

§  162.  Examples  in  mod.  E.  include :  {a)  verbs  which  still 
shew  strong  forms,  as  choose,  cleave  (to  split),  ^',yr^^«^,  seethe, 
shoot ;  {b)  verbs  now  weak,  as  brew,  chew,  creep,  flee,  lie  (to 
tell  lies),  reek,  rue  (all  with  orig.  '/o  in  the  first  stem) ;  and 
bow,  brook,  crowd,  shove,  suck,  sup  (with  H  in  the  first  stem) ;  to 
which  we  may  add  bereave,  dive,  drip,  float,  lock,  lose,  slip,  smoke, 
tug,  as  being  secondary  forms  immediately  derived  from  strong 
forms.  The  A.  S.  b/od-an,  to  offer,  command,  is  represented,  as 
to  its  meatiing,  by  mod.  E.  bid;  but  the  mode  of  conjugating 
this  mod.  E.  verb  has  been  borrowed  from  that  really  belong- 
ing to  the  old  verb  bid,  to  beg,  pray,  which  belongs  to  the 
^iw-conjugation ;  see  §  146. 

§  168.  I  now  give  the  four  stems  of  the  seven  conjugations 
in  various  Teutonic  languages,  as  they  afford  much  help  in 
comparing  the  vowels  of  one  language  with  those  of  another. 
The  four  stems  exhibit  respectively,  the  infinitive ;  the  pcut 
tense,  i  person  singular ;  the  past  tense,  i  person  plural,  and 
^tuc  past  participle,  as  already  said. 


I.  FALL -conjugation. 


1 

1 
i 

Infin. 

Past  sing. 

Pasiplur, 

Past  part. 

1  Teutonic 

FALL-AN 

FE-FALL 

FE-FALL-UM 

FALL-ANO 

Gothic*     ... 

hald-an 

hai-hald 

hai-hald-um 

hald-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

f tail- an 

fioll 

fioll'On 

feall-en 

Kngliih      ... 

fall 

fell 

fiU 

fall-tn 

I^tch 

vali-en 

vkl 

vieUcn 

ge-vall-en 

'  German 

falUn 

fiel 

fiel-en 

ge-f all-en 

'  Icelandic 

fall^ 

fill 

fill'um 

fall-inn 

■  Swedish     ... 

falU 

foil 

foll'O 

fall-en 

j  Danish       ... 

1 
1 

fald-e 

faldt 

faldt-e 

fald-et 

*  Gothic  has  not  the  verb  '  to  fall  * ;  I  substitute  for  it  hald-an,  to  hold, 
which  belongs  to  this  conjugation. 
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a.  SHAK£- conjugation. 

•     ■           \ 

Infirin 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur, 

Past  part. 

Teutonic... 

SKAK-AN 

sk6k 

SK^KUM 

SKAK-ANO 

Gothic*     ... 

far-an 

for 

for-um 

far-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

scac-an 

sc6c 

scSc-on 

scac-en 

English      ... 

shake 

shook 

shook 

shak-en 

Dutch*      ... 

var-tn 

voer 

voer-en 

ge-var-en 

German*    ... 

fahr-tn 

fuhr 

fuhr-en 

ge-fahr-en 

Icelandic    ... 

skak-a 

sHk 

skdk'Um 

skek'inn 

Swedish*   ... 

far-a 

for 

for-o 

far-en 

Danish*     ... 

far-en 

foer 

foer-e 

far-et 

3.  BEAR  -  conjugation. 

•1 

Infin, 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur, 

Past  part. 

Teutonic... 

BER-AN 

BAR 

b£r-UM 

BOR-ANO 

Gothic*     ... 

bair-an 

bar 

ber-um 

baur-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

der-an 

bar 

bJer-on 

bor-en 

English      ... 

bear 

bare,  bore 

bare,  bore 

bor-n 

Dutch*      ... 

hrek-en 

brak 

brak-en 

ge-brok-en 

German'  ... 

brech-en 

brack 

brach-en 

ge-broch-en 

Icelandic    ... 

ber-a 

bar 

bdr-um 

bor-inn 

Swedish     ... 

bdr-a 

bar 

bur-o 

bur-en 

Danish 

bar-e 

bar 

bar-e 

baar-et 

4.  GIVE  -  conjugation. 


Infin, 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur, 

I 
Past  part. 

Teutonic... 

GEB-AN 

GAB 

oiB-UM 

GEB-ANO 

Gothic 

gib-an 

Sof 

geb'Um 

gib-ans 

Anglo-Saxon'' 

giefan 

gtaf 

gedf-on 

gif-en 

English      ... 

give 

gave 

gave 

gtv-en 

Dutch 

gev-en 

g^f 

gttv-en 

ge-gev-en 

German     ... 

geb-en 

gab 

gab-en 

ge-pb-en 
gef-inn 

Icelandic   ... 

i^/-^ 

g^f 

gdfum 

Swedish     ... 

gtfu-a 

gof 

gofu-o 

gifv-en 

Danish 

giv-e 

gov 

gav-e 

gtv-et 

*  In  Gothic,  Dutch,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  I  give  far-an,  to 
travel,  instead  of '  shake,*  which  is  not  used. 

'  In  Gothic  the  diphthongs  ai,  au  replace  the  vowels  t ,  m,  when  r 
follows  ;  see  p.  163.    In  Dutch  and  German  I  give  the  verb  break, 

'  In  the  A.  S.  gi-efan,  g^-^f  gi-dfon^  Hdt  gi  ot  gi  \%  a  substitution  for 
g ;  the  vowels  are  redly  «,  0,  d. 
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5.  DRINK -conjugation. 


Infin, 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur. 

Pastpart, 

Teutonic... 

DRENK-AN 

DRANK 

DRONK-UM 

DRONK-ANO 

Gothic 

driggk-an 

draggk 

druggk-um 

druggk-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

drinc-an 

dranc 

drunc-on 

drunc-tn 

English      ... 

drink 

drank 

drank 

drunk 

Dutch 

drink-en 

dronk 

dronk-en 

gt'dronk'tn 

German 

trink-en 

trank 

trank'tn 

ge-trunk-tn 

Icelandic   ... 

drekk-a 

drakk 

drukk-um 

drukk-inn 

Swedish     ... 

drick-a 

drack 

druck'O 

druck-en 

Danish 

drikk-t 

drak 

drakk't 

drukk-et 

6.  DRIVE  -  conjugation. 


Infin, 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur, 

Pastpart, 

Teutonic... 

drIb-an 

DRAIB 

DRIB-UM 

drib-ano 

Gothic 

dreib-an 

draib 

drib-um 

drib-ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

drif-an 

drdf 

drif-on 

drif-en 

English  -  ... 

drive 

drove 

drove 

driv-en 

Dntch 

drijthen 

dreef 

drethen 

ge-drethen 

Gennan      ... 

ireib-en 

trieb 

irieb-en 

ge-trieb-en 

Icelandic   . . . 

drif-a 

dreif 

drif-uni 

dri/'inn 

Swedish     ... 

drifv-a 

dref 

drefiho 

drifu-en 

Danish 

drithe 

drev 

drev-e 

drev-et 

7.  CHOOSE -conjugation. 


1 

Infin, 

Past  sing. 

Pastplur, 

Pastpart, 

Teutonic... 

keus-an 

KAUS 

KUS-UM 

KUS-ANO 

Gothic 

kius-an 

kaus 

kus'Um 

kus-ans 

1  Anglo-Saxon 

cios-an 

cias 

cur-on 

cor-en 

English      ... 

choose 

chose 

chose 

chos-en 

Dutch 

kiex-en 

koos 

koz-en 

ge-koz-en 

Gennan     ... 

{er)kies-en 

{er)kor 

(er)kor-en 
KuS'Um 

i^er)kor-en 

Icelandic   ... 

kjSs-a 

kaus 

kos'inn 

Swedish*   ... 

bjud-a 

bod 

b'6d-o 

bud-en 

Danish*     ... 

byd-e 

bod 

bod^ 

bud-et 

*  In^Swedish  and  Danish  I  substitute  bjud-a,  byd-e,  to  bid,  offer; 
h.S.bMaH. 
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§  164.  We  can  hence  compile  a  table  which  will  give  an 
approximate  value  of  the  vowel-sounds  in  ihe  different 
languages.  It  is  not  altogether  correct,  because  some  of 
the  modem  languages  have  altered  the  old  values  of  the 
sounds.  Thus  the  mod.  G.  pp.  gt-ln'fb-en,  driven,  has  been 
substituted  for  ge-lrib-tn,  so  that  the  original  German  sound 
really  answering  to  our  short  i"  was  also  short  i'.  Such 
substitutions  must  be  allowed  for. 

Comparative  Table  or  Vowel-sounds,  as  oeduci 
Strong  Verbal  Stems, 
[The  Btems  Hrlected  t^:  fall  (stem  i),  ihaii  (,l),  bear  {l),  givt  (.1)7 
forTcoLA;  shaAt  {t).ioiTeM.\otigO\  four  (3),  for  Tent,  fi  ;  6tar{}'i, 
give{i),dnni  ti),  tor  E;  btar  (4),  drini  (4),  forO;  drive  {i,  1,  a)i 
foilangl,  AI,  >ndl;  fJliuf.:  (1,  a.  3.  4),  for  KU.  AU,  and  U.] 


Teutosh:.,. 

A 

0.ft 

E 

0 

1 

AI 

EU 

AU 

u 

Gothic       ... 

i.ai 

Anfilo-Saxou 

/.A 

/ 

d 

u.a 

& 

".« 

Eaglah     ... 

rt.  * 

M,0 

«'«■ 

1 

e'.en 

i' 

Dutch 

te.a 

<•,• 

./ 

te 

if 

Gerrow     ... 

a'aA 

uh.d 

t,i 

H,  H 

0 

Icelanaic   ... 

i,d 

/ 

i^ 

»,  0 

Swedish      ... 

'•« 

i 

e 

J' 

D«u.h       ... 

" 

ct.a 

"•' 

oa.« 

r 

t 

'' 

y 

s 

" 

§  166.  This  table  is  not,  perhaps,  exact  in  all  particulars, 
as  regards  the  modern  forms,  but  it  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected.    The  principal  results  are  the  following. 

(i)  The  Teut.  A  may  be  lengthened  to  A  >  6  or  £. 

(a)  Tiie  Teui.  E  may  be  ■  graded '  to  A  on  the  one  hand, 
and  O  on  the  other. 

(3)  The  Teut.  1  may  be  graded  by  being  strengthened  to 
Al,  or  weakened  to  I. 

(4)  The  Teul.  EU  may  be  graded  by  being  strengtbcoed 
to  AU,  or  weakened  Jo  U. 

■  Snbnlluled  Cor  the  values  ia  the  tables ;  see  the  remarks  nbbre. 
'  A.S.  Jb,  fa  comaiuiil]'  become  E.  long  1. 
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We  thus  form  four  groups  of  sounds  which  are  related  by 
gradation.  In  cases  2,  3,  and  4,  we  may  collect  them  as 
follows : — 

The  E-group ;  E,  A,  O. 

The  I-group ;  1, 1,  AI. 

The  U-group;  EU,  U,  AU. 

I  here  call  the  second  the  I-group  because  all  the  varieties 
contain  I;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  call  the  last  the 
U-group ;  but  the  true  starting-points  are  1  and  EU. 

We  may  also  note  some  of  the  results  as  follows. 

Teut.  A :  remains  as  a  usually ;  A.  S.  also  has  ea  (before 
/,  r,  A,  or  after  g,  c,  sc) ;  also  a: ;  also  0  (chiefly  before  m  and 
n).     See  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram.  §§  49-84,  throughout. 

Teut.  0,  for  A ;  here  Gothic  has  long  0,  to  which  answers 
A.  S.  ^,  E.  00. 

Teut  %  for  A :  here  Gothic  has  long  e,  to  which  answers 
A.  S.  £^,  commonly  E.  ee, 

Teut.  E  :  regularly  weakened  to  1  in  Gothic,  except  before 
r,  h,  kWf  when  it  appears  as  a  short!  at.  In  A.  S.  it  often 
remains  as^;  or  becomes  / (chiefly;  before  «»  and  «).;  or  to 
(before  /,  r,  A).  .       .  ' 

Teut.  O :  becomes  u  in  Gothic,  except  before  r,  A,  Aw, 
when  it  appears  as  au,  A.  S.  has  0,  occasionally  u;  the 
latter  especially  before  m  and  n, 

Teut.  I :  usually  remains  t  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Teut.  1 :  Goth.  « ;  Du.  tj;  G.  et;  the  rest,  1. 

Teut.  AI:  Goth,  at;  A.  S.  <f ;  Icel.  «;  E.  (commonly)  0; 
G.  et,  I'e ;  the  rest,  e, 

Teut  U :  Goth.,  Swed.,  Dan.  u;  A.  S.  and  Icel.  «,  0 ;  Du. 
and  G.  0. 

Teut  EU :  Goth,  tu ;  A.  S.  io  (and  u) ;  Icel.  j6 ;  Swed. 
/u ;  Dan.  y ;  G.,  Du.  iV;  E.  long  e^, 

*  £.  cAoose  is  an  exceptional  form ;  the  right  vowel  is  ee,  as  in  the 
verix  cUavt  (for  *clceve\  creep,  freeze,  seethe.  The  M.  E.  form  is  ches-en 
(with  the  former  e  long). 


Teut.  AU :  Goih.,  Icel.  t 
Dan.  long  o. 

Lastly,  if  the  Table  in  §  154  be  compared  with  ihat  in 
I  80,  p.  96,  which  was  obtained  from  different  considerations, 
the  resuhs  will  be  found  to  agree  in  all  essential  particulars. 

5  166.  We  are  now  able  to  compare  some  al  least  of  ihe 
vowel-sounds  in  different  languages.  By  way  of  examples, 
wc  may  take  the  following.  The  Teutonic  long  i  was 
pronounced  like  «  in  itet.  This  sound  is  srill  preserved  in 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  ll  was  also  so  pronounced 
in  A.  S.  and  M.  E,  But  in  E.,  Dutch,  and  German,  it  has 
suffered  a  precisely  similar  alteration.  It  has  been  moved 
on,  as  if  by  a  new  gradation,  from  I  to  AI ;  so  thai  the 
Du.  ij,  G.  «",  and  E.  long  i  are  all  now  sounded  precisely 
alike,  i,  e.  as  i  in  ii/c '.  Or  again,  we  may  consider  the  A.  S.  d, 
whence  came  the  E.  0  in  slone,  and  compare  it  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  A.  S.  d  has  not  always  the  same  value,  but  most 
often  it  has  the  value  indicated  in  §  153,  i.e.  it  answers  to 
Teut.  AI.  We  should  expect  this  10  answer  to  Du.  long  e, 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  Du.  i/eat  answering  to  A.  S.  lidn 
and  E.  stonr.  In  conj.  6,  stem  2,  the  G.  corresponding  sound 
would  seem  to  be  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  G.  'n'e5  (drove)  is 
a  modern  form ;  the  O.  H.  G.  was  drti'i  or  tra'i,  and  the 
M.  H.  G.  was  /rei'6.  Hence  the  G.  ei  is  the  right  equivalent 
of  A.  S.  £,  as  in  G.  SMti,  a  stone.  Having  obtained  this 
result,  we  are  prepared  to  find  other  similar  examples,  of 
which  a  few  may  be  cited.  E.  6one,  A.  S.  itin,  Du.  detn. 
bone,  leg,  shank ;  G.  Ban,  a  leg.  E.  wMt,  A.  S.  M/,  Du. 
ietJ,  G.  htil.  E.  oath,  A.  S.  rf>.  Du.  <cd,  G.  Eid.  E.  oak, 
A.  S.  d€,  Du.  tek.  G.  Eich-e.    E.  soap,  A.  S.  s&p-t.  Du.  u^, 

'  The  inlernudiati  aouod  between  i  {ee  ia  UtI)  and  ai  (1  in  UU)  a  ti 
ifl  in  iiamt).  This  is  supposed  to  bave  been  the  sound  of  E,  i  in  the  time 
of  ShikeipeBre.  Otiserve  thnt  Geimao  actually  retains  the  orcbftic  spdl- 
iug  fVfin,  coneipoDding  to  a  time  when  that  word  wu  pronouiiced  like 


G.  Sti/-e.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  A.  S.  d  answers 
to  Du.  et,  and  G.  ei  in  all  cases,  for  there  are  Dumerous 
special  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  we  see  here  quite 
suflicienl  regularity  to  shew  what  we  may  often  expect,  and 
we  can  also  see  that  differences  of  vowel -sound  in  the  modirn 
forms  of  related  languages  may  easily  arise  from  the  same 
original  sound  in  the  common  Teutonic  type. 

§  167.  As  I  have  already,  in  Chapter  V,  explained  the  A.  S. 
long  vowel-sounds  at  some  length,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  them,  as  we  can  now  more  easily  do,  with  their 
German  and  Teutonic  equivalents.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  upon  each  sound,  without  giving  every 
detail,  beginning  wiih  ^  42. 

The  A.  S.  4  (long  a).  In  many  cases  this  answers  to 
Tcut.  AI,  G,  (■(',  as  explained  in  §  1 56.  Examples :  Iwd,  two, 
G.  rwti;  hd!,  whole,  G.  htil;  ddl.  dole,  G.  Tluil;  6)>,  oalli, 
G.  Eid;  cMp,  cloih.  G.  KUid  (a  dress);  Idp,  loath,  G.  Icid 
(Wiublesome) ;  gdsl.  ghost,  G.  Giist\  hds,  hoarse,  G.  htu-er  ; 
in,  one,  G.  tin;  st&n,  stone,  G,  SUitt;  bin,  bone,  G.  Bdn 
{leg) ;  kdm,  home,  G.  Ham :  dSh,  dough,  G.  Ttig,  &c.  But 
there  is  a  second  value  of  the  German  equivalent,  which  is 
less  common,  viz.  eh;  as  in  rrf,  roe,  G,  Reh;  sld,  sloe,  G. 
Sch/th-t;  u'd.  woe,  G.  IFcA;  gd,  go,  G.  ge/i-e;  Id,  toe, 
G.  Ztk-t\  Idr,  lore,  G.  Lehr-e;  sdr,  sore,  allied  to  G.  sehr, 
sorely,  very;  mdr-e,  more,  G.  mthr.  This  sound  is,  in 
general,  merely  another  development  of  the  same  Teut.  Al, 
and  either  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  is  due  to  the 
iofluence  of  a  following  A  or  r ;  thus  A.  S.  rd  is  also  spelt 
rdh;  and  A. S.  sld  is  a  contracted  form  for  'ildh-e;  see 
fiinher  in  Kluge's  Elym.  G.  Diet. 

1 158.  The  A.  S.  6  (long  e).  This  most  often  arises  from 
a  muiation  of  6,  as  explained  in  Chap,  XL  Thus  E.  /eti, 
A.S./(7,  is  the  pi.  of/w/,  S..S./00I;  cf.  G.  Fuss,  foot,  pi. 
Ftttsf.  Hence  we  shall  often  find  that  the  corresponding  G. 
sound  ia  long  il.    Examples :  A.  S./il-an,  to  feel,  G./Ukl-en ; 
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gr^-e,  green,  G.grUn',  cA-f,  keen,  bold,  G.  kahtr,  i/d-an, 
to  heed,  G.  ASi-en;  ir/d-an,  to  breed,  G.  brUI-en,  to  hatch; 
swti-t,  sweet,  G.  siiss;  gril-an,  to  greet,  G.  grliss-en.  Bui 
there  are  several  examples  in  which  the  A,  S.  /  has  another 
origin ;  thus  he'h,  high,  is  a  shorter  fonn  of  h/ah,  high,  and'  ■ 
corresponds,  regularly,  lo  G.  hack. 

§  168.  The  A.  S.  i  {long  i).     This  commoDly  answers  fl 
G.  ei;  see  §  156,    Examples:  A.  S.  bi,  hy,G.hti;  ir-en,  iron.  ' 
G.  Eis-cn;    hwU,  while,  G.   Weil-e,  &c.     It  is  very  easy  lo 
multiply  examples. 

5 160.  The  A.  S.  6  (loog  o).  This  commonly  answers  to 
Teui.  6;  see  the  pi.  t  o( sAaic  in  §  153,  The  A,  S./ar-an, 
to  go,  makes  the  pt.  l./6r ;  with  which  cf.  Q.fuhr ;  so  that 
A.  S.  6  comroonIy=G.  long  «  or  uh.  Examples :  sc6,  shoe, 
G.  Schuh ;  dSn,  to  do,  G.  Ihun ;  16,  too,  G.  zu ;  !nv6r.  swore. 
G.  sckmur:  fiSr,  floor,  G.  F!ur;  sl6l,  stool,  G.  Sluhl;  h6f, 
hoof,  0.  Huf;  hl6d,  blood,  G.  Blul\  br6d,  brood,  G.  Brut; 
hSd,  hood,  G.  Hut;  r6d,  rood,  G.  Rut/i-e,  &c.  The  G. 
kUM,  cool,  M.  H.  G.  kiide,  is  allied  to  an  unmodified  form 
kuol,  appearing  in  M.  H.  G.  kml-haus,  a  cooling  house ;  and 
this  latter  agrees  exactly  with  A.  S.  c6l^  cool.  Two  important 
examples  occur  in  A.  S.  brS3or,  brother,  G.  Bruder;  and 
mSdor,  mother,  G.  Mutter.  It  is  surprising  lo  find  that  this 
G.  long  «,  answering  to  a  Teul.  long  6,  was  really  A  in  the 
Aryan  parent- speech.  We  thus  get  the  remarkable  variety 
of  long  vowels  seen  in  Lat.  maier,  Doric  Gk.  ftunjp,  Auic 
fi^njp,  A.  S.  mSdor,  O.  H.  G.  muotar  (G.  Mutttr') ;  or  again, 
in  IjaX.fagtis,  Gk.  •^i^t,  A.  S.  bic,  G.  Bucht,  a  beech-tree. 

§  lei.  Tbe  A.  B.  li  (long  u).  It  was  shewn  in  §  46  that 
the  A.  S.  &  has  been  developed  into  the  modern  diphthong 
ou,  as  in  A<ij,  a  house.  Just  as  the  A,  S.  /  has  been  altered  to 
the  modern  diphthongal  long  i*.  Both  of  these  changes  have 
taken  place  in  German  also'.    Just  as  the  0.  H.  G.  win  [5 


'  Tbc  reason,  <□  both  ]sngti«ge*,  i>  the  u 


I  have  already  gi 
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now  Wtin  (E,  wine),  so  ihe  O.  H.  G.  h&s  is  now  Haiis  (E. 
iiome).  Examples:  br^t  brow,  G.  Augen-braue;  s&r,  sour, 
G.  sttuir;f&l,  foul,  G. /tJtt/,  corrupt;  h&s,  house,  G.  Haus; 
ISs,  louse,  G.  Laus  ;  m6s,  mouse,  G.  Maus,  fcc.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  Gennan  has  preserved  the  u  unclianged  ; 
as  in  34,  ibou,  G.  du  ;  n&,  now,  G.  nun  ;  c&,  cow,  G.  Kuh. 
Such  instances  are  useful,  as  tliey  enable  the  Englishman  to 
realise  what  the  original  A.  S.  &  was  like,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  cm  (cow),  noo  (now),  moos  (mouse),  hoos 
(house)  are  quite  common  words  in  provincial  English. 

%  lea.  The  A,  S.  ■§  (long  y).  As  found  in  A.  S.  mys,  pj, 
of  m&s,  mouse,  it  answers  to  G.  <!«  in  MSuse,  mice.  The 
A.  %,fSl3,  fihh,  may  be  compared  with  G.  FSulniss,  rolten- 
ncss.  Much  the  same  sound  appears  in  hyr,  hire,  G.  Hmtr  \ 
fjfr,  fire,  G.  Feuer.  But  in  G.  Haul,  hide,  A.  S.  hyd,  and 
Braitl,  bride,  A.  S.  brjd,  the  G.  au  has  sulTered  no  modi- 
fication. 

1 163.  The  A.  8.  &.  It  appears  from  the  3rd  stem  of  the 
conjuffation  of  the  verb  to  bear  (§  153)  that  the  A.  S.  ti 
Answers  regularly,  in  some  cases,  to  G.  long  a.  Examples : 
dl,  eel,  G.  Aal;  mdl.  meal,  repast,  G.  Mahi;  d/m,  evening, 
G.  Abend;  sprdc,  speech,  G.  Sprach-e;  sdd,  seed,  G.  Saat: 
ddd,  deed,  G.  Thai;  nddU  needle,  G.  Nadel;  Mp.  sleep. 
G.  Schiaf,  &c.  But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
A,  S,  words  containing  d  are  mere  derivatives  from  words 
coDtaining  d  (=G.  ei),  as  explained  in  the  next  chapter.    In 

I    nch  cnses,  German  keeps  the  ei  of  the  more  primitive  word. 

■  Thus  A.S.  hiil-an,  to  heal  {G.  keil-en)  is  derived  from  A.  S, 
i^,  whole  (G.  heif).  It  is  obvious  that  German  is  here  an 
excellent  guide  to  such  a  method  of  derivation. 

{  164.  The  A.  8.  ^a.  It  appears,  from  the  iiid  stem  of 
ihe  conjugation  of  chooxt  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S,  /a  represents 
Tent.  AU,  and  is  equivalent  10  G.  5.     Examples :  flea,  flea, 

^C  J'loh:  /ar-e,  ear,  G,  Ohr;  east,  east,  G.  Ost;  bfan,  liean, 

mG-  Behn-c,    slrfym,  stream,  G.  Strom.     But    examples   are 
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not  wanting  in  which  G.  has  kept  the  Teut.  au  unchanged ; 
as  in  be-r}a/-ian,  to  bereave,  G.  be-raub-m;  Uaf,  leaf,  G, 
Laub;  s/am,  a  seam,  G.  Saum;  dr^am,  a  dream,  G.  Traum% 
b/am,  beam,  G.  Baum  (tree) ;  he'ap,  a  heap.  G.  Mauf-i ; 
hUap-an,  to  run  (leap),  G.  iauf-en ;  dap,  a  bargain,  G.  Kauf 
(bioth  perhaps  from  Lat.  caap-o,  a  huckster,  though  Kluge 
considers  ihese  words  as  pure  Teutonic). 

§  165.  The  A.  S.  60.  It  appears,  from  the  ist  stem  of 
choose  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S.  (o  (Goth.  I'u)  answers  to  Teul. 
EU,  G.  ie.  Examples:  s/o,  she,  G.  sit;Jioh,  cattle  (fee),  G. 
Vieh;  bto,  bee,  G.  Bit-m;  dior,  deer,  G.  Thier  (animal); 
bior,  beer,  G.  Bier;  cM,  keel.  G.  Kitl;  s/oS-ati,  to  seethe. 
G.  sied-m,  &c.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  an  A.  S,  /o 
arises  from  contraction;  and  here  G,  has  «';  as  in  for/h, 
three,  G,  drei;  /rA,  free,  G./rei;  fiond,  fiend,  G.  Ftind 
(enemy).  Anotlier  contracted  form  occurs  in  A.  S.  s/on,  to 
nee,  G.  sek-en. 

5  18a.  The  above  examples  are  intended  to  shew  how  die 
same  original  Teut.  sound  may  be  quite  differently  developed 
in  such  languages  as  modern  English  and  modem  German ;' 
so  that,  for  example,  the  great  apparent  difference  between 
the  sounds  of  E.yfca  and  G.  Floh  can  be  explained;  they 
are  different  developments  of  Teul.  AU,  and  that  is  alL 
Grimm's  Law  only  enables  us  to  saj'  that,  in  such  a.pair  of 
words  as  the  E.  loken  {A.  S.  Idcn)  and  the  G.  Zekhen,  ihe  / 
is  regularly  shifted  to  a  G,  Z,  and  the  k  (A.  S.  <■)  to  the  G.  ek. 
But  we  can  now  go  liirlher.  and  say  that  the  A.  S.  d  and 
G.  «'  are  both  alike  developed  from  Teui.  AI,  and  exactly 
correspond.  Hence  the  E.  loken  corresponds  to  the  G. 
Zeicbtn  all  the  way  through,  sound  for  sound;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  can  prove  such  an  original  identity  of  form  thai 
words  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  cognate.  That  ia  to  say,  we 
are  bound  to  explain  not  the  consonants  alone,  but  the 
vowels  also.  If  anjtliing,  the  vowels  arc  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  the  consonants,  as  Ihey  enable  us  to  apply 


a  mort  delicate  lest.  It  is  noC  till  this  principle  is  thoroughly 
understood  llial  true  philology  begins.  Mere  bap-hazard 
comparisons  are  utterly  wortliless. 

$  167.  Practical  appUcatioa  of  the  principle  of 
gradatioii.  A  knowledge  of  gradation,  as  explained  above, 
enables  us  to  trace  relationships  between  words  which  might 
otherwise  seem  unrelated.  Thus,  when  we  know  that  long  a 
and  short  a  are  connected  by  gradation,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  vowel  may  appear  as  short  a  in  one 
language  and  as  long  a  in  another.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Skt.  (apha,  a  hoof.  Here  the  Ski.  f,  though  pro- 
noonced  as  j,  is  weakened  from  k,  and  the  Ski.  ph  is  an 
asjHrated/,  so  that  the  Aryan  form  of  die  first  syllable  was 
lAP,  By  Grimm's  Law,  the  Aryan  k  and  p  answer  to  Teut. 
h  «nA/,  respectively,  thus  giving  the  Teut.  form  of  the  same 
ifllable  as  hat.  If  iJie  a  be  graded  to  a,  it  hecomes,  as 
above,  an  A.  S.  6,  which  gives  us  A.  S.  hdf,  a  hoof,  at  once. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Skt.  (opfia,  which,  practically, 
differs  from  kSfonXy  in  exhibiting  a  short  a  instead  of  a  long 
one  in  the  first  syllable,  is  realiy  eognaU  with  the  A,  S.  h6f, 
E.  hoof;  for  the  words  are  identical  in  meaning.  Similarly, 
we  can  perceive  such  connections  as  the  following,  A.  S. 
■1A10,  moon,  allied  to  Gk.  ^^»j,  moon ;  from  th'e  Aryan  root 
lU,  to  measure,  the  moon  being  the  measurer  of  time ;  cf. 
Skt.  md,  to  measure  (§  160).  E,  food,  A.  S,  /6-da,  from 
Ibe  root  pa,  to  feed  ;  Ski.  pA,  to  feed.  E./oo/,  A.  S./d/,  Skt. 
pid  or  pad,  a  foot.  E.  boot,  advantage,  A.  S.  b6t,  G.  Buss:, 
reconciliation  ;  strengthened  from  the  TeuL  base  bat.  good, 
preserved  in  Goth,  bat-isa,  belter,  fa/-(j/j,  best ;  where  bat= 
Aiyan  bkad,  as  seen  in  SkL  bhad-ra,  excellent,  E,  zlool, 
I  .A.  S.  ttSl,  a  chair,  support ;  G.  Stuhl,  chair,  throne  ;  Gk. 
vT^Xp,  a  lullar,  named  from  being  firmly  set  up ;  from  the 
Aryan  root  sta,  to  stand  firm.  E,  cool,  A.  S.  c61,  allied  lo 
lorl.  kal-a  (pi.  t.  k6t),  to  freeze ;  A.  S.  ccal-d,  O.  Mercian 
fOl-d (J  33).  E.  col-d\  cf.  Lat.  gel-u.  frost.     E.  bough,  A. S.  b6h. 
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Ii6g,  an  arm,  shoulder,  bough,  branch ;  Icel,  b^-r,  shoulder 
of  an  animal,  haw  {of  a  ship) ;  cc^nate  with  Gk.  Tij;(-ur  (for 
•^;(-u(),  ann,  Skt.  bih-u  {for  'bh&gh-u),  arm,  Pere,  h 
ann.  ^^ 

§  168.  The  A.  S.  6  does  not  always  arise  from  TeuL  d?i^i 
and  we  may  here  conveniently  discuss  four  words  of  special 
inlerest  in  which  the  A.  S.  6  arises  from  the  loss  of  »  in  the 
combination  on,  the  o  being  lengthened  by  compensation 
to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  toss  of  the  consonant,  because 
a  greater  stress  is  thus  thrown  u]X)n  it.  Again,  on  is  a 
frequent  A.  S.  and  M.  E.  substitution  for  an  earlier  an,  owing 
to  the  A.  S.  habit  of  changing  a  into  0  before  nasals.  Modem 
English  has  the  later  form  bmd  as  well  as  band^.  Hence 
Y..  goose,  A.  S.  gSs,  stands  for  'gons='gam;  cf,  G.  Gam,  a. 
goose,  Lat.  ans-tr  {for  'ham-er-=*ghans-<r),  Gk.  x^*"  (for 
•xow),  Ski.  hami-a,  a  swan.  So  also  E.  toothy  A.  S.  Af?, 
is  for  ' land ■=' land \  cf.  Lat.  ace.  dmt-tm,  Gk.  aec.  o-Soir-a, 
SJit.  da»t-a,  tooth.  E.  olhcr,  A.  S,  d^/r.  stands  for  *ondir= 
*an3er;  Goth,  anlhar,  other,  Skt.  tuttara.  Lastly,  E.  toolk, 
A.  S,  s63,  is  for  'sonS='san3;  cf,  Dan.  tarn/,  true,  Icel. 
samt-r,  true  (put  for  'tanS-r,  by  assimilation) ;  Teut.  santho, 
true,  answering  to  Aryan  sznt-.  The  Aryan  sent-  meant 
'  being,'  or '  existent,'  or  '  actual,'  whence  the  sense  of  '  true ' 
easily  resulted;  it  appears  in  ihe  Lat.  ace.  ab'teni-tm,  being 
away,  prie-senl-em,  being  near  at  hand ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  SENT-  is  short  for  es-ent-,  which  is  nothing  but  a  pre- 
sent participial  form  from  the  Aryan  root  es,  to  be,  as  seen 
in  Skt,  flj,  to  be,  Lat.  esse.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  an 
abstract  sense  as  '  be '  was  the  original  sense  of  this  root ;  it 
most  likely  meant  to '  breathe ' ;  as  seen  in  the  SkL  as-u,  vital 
breath,  life.  Thus  soolh  is  simply  '  that  which  lives,'  hence 
a  reality  or  truth.  The  corresponding  word  in  Skt.  is  ttmt, 
which,  as  Benfey  explains  at  p.  63  (s.  v.  as),  is  properly  the 
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pres.  part,  of  as^  to  be,  but  meant  also  right,  virtuous,  steady, 
venerable,  excellent.  The  feminine  form  was  reduced  to  saif, 
with  the  sense  of '  a  virtuous  wife  * ;  and  this  term  was  after- 
wards applied  to  a  widow  who  immolated  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  This  is  the  word  which  we 
usually  write  suitee^  and  incorrectly  apply  to  the  burning  of 
a  widow.  The  Skt.  short  a  being  sounded  as  the  E.  u  in 
mud,  we  have  turned  sat(  into  suttee,  just  as  we  write  jungle, 
punch,  pundit,  bungalow,  thug,  Punjaub,  for  the  same  reason. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  philology  is  the  bringing 
together  of  many  words  which  at  first  sight  look  unrelated  ; 
and  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  same  root  es,  to  live,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  the  words  following,  viz.  am,  art,  is, 
sooth,  sin  (English) ;  essence,  entity,  absent,  present  (Latin) ; 
eu'  (prefix),  (pal(B)-ontO'logy  (Greek) ;  and  sutt-ee  (Sanskrit). 

§  169.  But  the  most  important  application  of  the  principle 
of  gradation  is  the  following.  We  see  that  each  strong  verb 
possesses  four  stems,  some  of  which  are  often  much  alike. 
Thus,  omitting  suffixes,  the  stems  of  scac-an,  to  shake,  are 
(i)  sccu:-  (2)  sc6c'  (3)  scdc-  (4)  scac-,  yielding  only  two  varieties, 
viz.  sccu;  scSc-.  It  is  found  that  derived  words,  chiefly  sub- 
stantives (sometimes  adjectives),  do  not  always  preserve  the 
primitive  stem  (scac-),  but  are  sometimes  formed  from  the 
variant  {scdc-).  Thus  the  mod.  E.  sliape,  sb.,  agrees  with  the 
stem  scap-  of  scap-an,  to  shape ;  but  the  A.  S.  sc6p,  a  poet,  lit. 
a  shaper  of  song,  agrees  with  the  stem  sc6p,  seen  in  the  pt.  t. 
sing,  of  the  same  verb.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  say 
that  sc6p,  a  poet,  is  derived  from  the  pt.  t.  sc6p ;  we  may  only 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  that  strengthened  form  of  the  base 
which  appears  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
case  as  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Gk.  Xtm-uv,  to  leave,  perf. 
Xc-Xocir-a  (§  134).  We  find  the  adj.  Xonr-dr,  remaining;  not 
formed  from  the  perf.  Xc-XoiTr-a,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
gradation  as  that  which  appears  in  X«-Xoi7r-a,  If  now  we 
employ  the  symbol  <  to  signify  'derived  from,'  and  the 
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symbol  0  to  signify  '  a  base  with  the  same  gradation  as,'  we 
may,  with  perfect  correctness,  express  the  etymology  of  scdpy 
a  poet,  by  writing  scdpy  sb.  <  ||  scSpy  pL  t  of  scdp-an,  to  shape. 
This  is  sometimes  loosely  expressed  by  omitting  the  symbol  I, 
but  it  must  always  be  understood\  so  that  if  at  any  time,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  should  speak  of  scdp^  a  poet,  as  being 
'  derived  from  the  pt.  t.  of  scap-an^  this  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  loose  and  inaccurate  way  of  saying  that  it  is  '  derived 
from  a  base  with  the  same  gradation  as  sc6p*  And  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  when  £.  sbs.  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
forms  of  the  past  tenses  and  past  participles  of  strong  verbs. 

§  170.  The  result  of  the  last  section  is  important,  because 
most  English  grammars  neglect  it.  Instances  are  given  in ' 
Loth's  Angelsachsischenglische  Grammatik,  but  they  are 
taken  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  do  not  clearly  bring  out  the 
survival  of  the  principle  in  the  modem  language.  As  this 
point  has  been  so  much  neglected,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  such  examples  of  gradation  as  I  have  observed 
in  modem  English,  and  now  subjoin  them ;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  list  is  complete. 

§  17L  /^//-conjugation.  There  are  no  examples  of 
derixatives  from  a  secondary  stem,  because  the  past  tense 
is  formed  by  reduplication,  not  by  gradation.  The  verb  to 
fell  is  derived,  not  by  gradation,  but  by  mutation,  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter  (§  192  /9).  From  the  primary  stem  we 
have  such  substantives  as  fall^  hold,  span,  &c. ;  where  the 
derivation  is  obvious. 

§  172.  ^Ai^^-conjugation.  There  are  no  modem  examples 
of  derivatives  from  the  second  stem,  except  in  the  case 
of  so^ey  sokeriy  A.  S.  sSc,  sdc-n  <  fl  sdc,  pt  t.  of  sac-an,  to 
contend;  and  in  the  doubtful  case  oi  groove,  K,  S.  gr6/ ij^) 
<  il  grd/y  pt.  t.  of  graf-arty  to  grave,  cut.  But  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  A.  S.  grS/is  unauthorised  and  imaginary; 
that  groove  is  a  word  of  late  introduction  into  English,  being 
unknown  in  the   M.  £.  period;    and  that  it  was   merely 
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borrowed  from  Du.  groeve  \  Nevertheless,  the  principle  still 
applies ;  for  Du.  groeve  is  derived  from  the  stem  seen  in 
groe/^  pt.  t.  of  Du.  graven^  to  grave. 

§  173.  ^^^r-conjugation.  The  stems  are  (i)  ber-  (2)  beer- 
(3)  bdr-  (4)  bor-,  as  seen  in  ber-an,  to  bear;  or  (i)  nm- 
(2)  nam-  (3)  ndm-  (4)  num-;  as  seen  in  mm^an^  to  take. 
The  following  are  derivatives  from  the  2nd  stem :  E.  batr-n 
(child),  A.S.  bear-n  <  ||  bar  [=z*bar\  pt.  t.  of  ber-an,  to  bear. 
Also  E.  bar-niy  A.  S.  bear-m^  the  lap ;  from  the  same. 

E.  sharey  as  m plough-share ^  A.  S.  scear  (=i*scar)  <  D  sccer 
(for  *scar),  pt.  t.  of  scer-an,  scier-an,  to  shear. 

R  guai-nif  A.  S.  cweal-m  (=^*cwai'm)y  pestilence,  death 
<  H  A.  S.  rtt;^/  {^*aval),  pt.  t.  of  A.  S.  cwei-an,  to  die, 
which  is  now  spelt  guai'L 

From  the  3rd  stem :  bt'er,  A.  S.  bc§r  <  ||  bdr-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of 
ber-an,  to  bear. 

From  the  4th  stem :  bur-den,  bur-/hen,  A.  S.  byr-Ben,  a 
load  <  (by  mutation)  ||  bor-en,  pp.  o(  ber-an,  to  bear  (§  193). 
Similarly  bir-th^  A.  S.  ge-byr-d, 

E.  ^/(f,  A  S.  ^/,  a  hollow,  cave  <  ||  hol-en^  pp.  of  A.  S. 
hel-an,  to  hide. 

E.  score,  A.  S.  scor,  a  score,  i.  e.  twenty  <  ||  scor-en,  pp.  of 
scer-an,  to  shear,  cut. 

We  may  also  note  here  that  nim-b-le  and  numb  are  both 
from  A.  S.  nim-an^  to  take ;  the  latter  adj.  was  actually  formed 
from  the  pp.  num-en, 

§  174.  The  ^/z^tf-conjugation. 

From  the  2nd  stem :  lay,  v.,  A.  S.  lecg-an  <  (by  mutation) 
I  lag  {=:*lag),  pt.  t.  of  licg'On,  to  lie  (§  192  o). 

E.  se/,  A.  S.  sell-an  <  (by  mutation)  ||  scb/  {=z*sa/),  pt.  t  of 
si/l-an,  to  sit  (§192  o).     Likewise  E.  se/l-le,  a  bench. 

E.  /rade  (not  found  in  A.  S.)  <  11  treed  {=1* trad),  pt.  t.  of 
ired'on,  to  tread. 

*  *  Croepe,  or  Groeve,  a  Furrow*;  Hexham's  Du.  Diet.  1658.    I  know 
of  no  anthority  ior  groove  as  an  £.  word  older  than  Skinner  (1671). 
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E.  wain^  A.  S.  wcBg-n  <  ||  wcBg^  pt.  t.  of  weg-an^  to  carry. 

E.  wreck,  M.  E.  wrak^  that  which  is  driven  ashore  <  0  A.  S. 
wrcpc  {=z*wrac)y  pt.  t.  of  wrec-an^  to  drive  (to  wreak).  Also 
E.  wretchy  A.  S.  wrcBc-ca^  likewise  <  li  wrcBC. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  speech,  A.  S.  spdc-e,  older  form 
sprdc-e  <  ||  sprdc-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  sprec-oHy  to  speak.  So  also 
the  Scand.  word  seat  (Icel.  ^^//)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.  S. 
sdt-on^  pt.  t.  pi.  of  sitt-an^  to  sit 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  lai-r,  A.  S.  leg-er  <  ||  leg-en,  pp. 
of  licg-an,  to  lie. 

E.  bead,  A.  S.  hed^  a  prayer  <  |1  bed-en^  pp.  of  bidd-an,  to 
pray.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Scand.  words  also. 
Thus  E.  law,  A.  S.  lag-u,  borrowed  from  IceL  lag^  order,  pL 
log  (with  sing,  sense)  law  <  ||  Icel.  Id  (for  *lag),  pt.  t  of 
liggja,  to  lie ;  the  '  law  *  is  *  that  which  lies '  or  is  settled. 

§  175.  The  </r/>iy&-conjugation. 

From  the  2nd  stem :  E.  bend,  v.,  A.  S.  bend-an,  to  fasten 
a  string  on  a  bow,  and  so  to  bend  it,  from  A.  S.  bend,  a  band, 
which  is  derived  (by  mutation)  from  a  base  parallel  with  band^ 
pt.  t.  of  bind-an  (§192  a). 

E.  cram,  A.  S.  cramm-ian  <  ||  cramm,  pt.  t.  of  crimm-an,  to 
cram. 

E.  drenchy  A.  S.  drenc-an  <  (by  mutation)  ||  dranc,  pt  t.  of 
drinc-an,  to  drink  (§192  a). 

E.  malty  A.  S.  mealt,  steeped  grain  <  ||  mecdt,  pt  of  melt-an^ 
to  melt,  hence  to  steep,  soften.  (We  may  observe  that  the 
A.  S.  pp.  molten  is  still  in  use.) 

E.  quetich,  A.  S.  cwenc-an  <  (by  mutation)  ii  cwanc,  pt.  t 
of  cwinc-an,  to  become  extinguished. 

E.  song,  M.  E.  song,  sangy  A.  S.  sang  <  ||  sangy  pt.  t  of 
sing-an,  to  sing.  So  also  singe,  A.  S.  seng-an  (to  make  to  sing), 
to  scorch  (alluding  to  the  singing  noise  made  by  burning 
logs),  derived  by  mutation  from  the  same  stem  sang  (§192  ff). 

£.  stenchy  A.  S.  stenc  <  (by  mutation)  U  stancy  pt  t  of 
stmc'Ony  to  stink. 
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E.  thongs  A.  S.  Jnvang  <  ||  ^pwang^  pt  t.  of  ^pwing-afiy 
only  found  in  O.  Fries,  ihwing-a,  O.  Sax.  ihwing-an^  to  con- 
strain, compress. 

E.  throngs  M.  E.  throngs  thrang^  A.  S.  J>rang  <  ||  prangs 
pt  t  oi ]>ring'an^  to  crowd. 

E.  wander^  A.  S.  wand-r-ian^  frequentative  verb  <  i|  wandy 
pt.  t.  of  wind-on^  to  wind,  turn  about  So  also  £.  wand^ 
originally  a  pliant  rod,  that  could  be  wound  or  woven ;  and 
even  'E^wend^  to  go,  formed  by  mutation  (192  a). 

E.  -ward  as  a  suffix  (in  io-ward,  &c.),  A.  S.  -weard  (Goth. 
'Wairih's)  <  \\  A.  S.  wearp^  pt.  t.  of  weorp-an^  to  become, 
orig.  to  be  turned  to. 

E.  warpy  threads  stretched  lengthwise  in  a  loom,  A.  S. 
wearp  <  ||  wearp,  pt  t.  of  weorp-an,  to  cast,  throw,  throw 
across. 

E.  wrang'hy  frequentative  from  the  stem  wrang,  pt.  t.  of 
wring-an^  to  twist,  strain,  wring.  So  also  wrongs  adj.,  A.  S. 
tvrangy  i.e.  perverse,  from  the  same  stem.  We  may  also 
note  that  E.  swam-p  is  allied  to  swammy  pt.  t.  of  swimm-an, 
to  swim.  Similariy  the  Scand.  word  s/angy  a  pole,  stake 
(Icel.  siang-r)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.  S.  stangy  pt  t  of 
sHng-ariy  to  sting,  poke. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  boroughy  A,S.burAy  burg  <  i|  burg-oHy 
pt.  t.  pi.  of  beorg-atiy  to  keep,  protect. 

From  the  4th  stem  :  E.  borroWy  A.  S.  borg-iauy  verb  formed 
from  borhy  borgy  s.,  a  pledge  <  ||  borg-euy  pp.  of  beorg-afiy  to 
keep.  So  also  bury^  A.  S.  byrg-atiy  formed  by  mutation  from 
the  same  stem  (§  193). 

E.  bund'le  <  ||  bund-eriy  pp.  of  bind-any  to  bind. 

E.  crumby  A.  S.  crum-a  <  ||  crumm-my  pp.  of  crimm-any  to 
cram,  squeeze. 

E.  drunk-ard  <  fl  drunc-en,  pt.  t  of  drinc-any  to  drink. 

§  176.  The  </r/w-conjugation. 

From  the  ist  stem  :  E.  chincy  a  fissure  in  a  sea-cliff,  A.  S. 
dm-u^  a  fissure  <  ||  cin-^ny  to  split,  crack. 
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E.  ripe^  A.  S.  rip-e^  adj.  <  B  rip-an^  to  reap.  Hence  ripe 
is  '  fit  for  reaping/ 

E.  stirrup,  A.  S.  stig-rdp,  lit  rope  to  climb  or  mount 
by  <  II  sHg-an,  to  climb. 

E.  sty,  A.  S.  stig'Oy  a  pen  for  cattle ;  from  the  same. 

From  the  and  stem :  E.  abode,  M.E.  ahood  <  Q  K,S,d'bddy 
pt  t  of  dbid-an,  to  abide. 

E.  dough,  A.  S.  </4A  <  n  *ddh,  pt  t  of  *dig'an,  to  knead, 
only  found  in  the  cognate  Goth,  detg-an,  to  knead. 

E.  drove,  A.  S.  drd/  <  fl  A.  S.  drdf,  pt  t.  of  drif-an,  to 
drive. 

E.  ^r<?/^,  A.S.  grdp-ian,  weak  verb  <  ||  grdp,  pt.  t  of 
grip-an,  to  gripe,  seize. 

E.  loan,  A.  S.  /4-/i  (a  rare  form)  <  ||  Idh,  pt.  t.  of  lih-an, 
to  lend ;  the  -n  is  a  suffix,  and  the  h  is  dropped. 

E.  lode,  a  course,  A.  S.  Idd  <  \\  Idd,  pt  t  of  KS-an,  to 
travel,  go.  Here  the  change  from  final  d  to  final  d  is  due 
to  Verner's  Law ;  the  pt.  t.  pi.  of  liS-an  is  lid-on,  and  the 
pp.  lid-en",  §  130. 

E.  lore,  learning,  A.  S.  Idr  <  ||  *lds  (not  found),  cognate 
with  Goth,  lais,  I  have  found  out,  pt.  t.  of  *leis-an,  to  track, 
find  out ;  see  p.  155.     See  Lore  and  Learn  in  my  Etym.  Diet 

E.  road,  A.  S.  rdd  <  ||  rdd,  pt.  t.  of  rid-an,  to  ride. 

E.  slope  answers  to  an  A.  S.  *sldp  <  ||  sldp,  pt.  t.  of  slip-on, 
to  slip. 

E.  Shrove  (in  Shrove-Tuesday)  <  ||  E.  shrove,  pt  t  of 
shrive,  A.  S.  scrtf-an, 

E.  stroke,  A.  S.  strdc-ian,  weak  verb  <  ||  strdc,  pt  t.  of 
stric-an,  to  strike. 

E.  wroth,  adj.,  A.  S.  wrd<J,  i.  e.  perverse  <  ||  ivrdS,  pt  t  of 
wrfS-an,  to  writhe,  turn  about 

We  have  at  least  tw'o  Scandinavian  words  with  a  corre- 
sponding stem-vowel.  These  are  bait,  Icel.  beii-a  <  \\  beit, 
pt  t.  of  bita,  to  bite ;  and  raid,  Icel.  reiif  <  (|  retf,  pt  t  of 
ri(f-a,  to  ride.   We  may  also  add  bleak,  gleam,  leave,  lend,  na^. 
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rear^  v.,  stair ^  weak,  wreaihy  all  formed  by  mutation.  See  the 
next  Chapter  (§  195). 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  bit,  A.  S.  bit-a,  sb.  <  ||  A.  S.  btt-m, 
pp.  of  bit-arty  to  bite. 

E.  dri/'t  <  I]  A.  S.  drif-en,  pp.  of  drif-an,  to  drive.  (The 
suffixed  /  will  be  explained  hereafter.) 

E-  gripy  sb.,  A.  S.  grip-e  *  <  ||  grip-en,  pp.  of  grfp-an,  to 
gripe,  grasp. 

E.  lid,  sb.,  A.  S.  hlid  <  0  hlid-en,  pp.  of  hlid-an,  to 
cover. 

E.  j/r"/,  sb.  (whence  M.  E.  slit-ten,  verb),  A.  S.  ^///-^,  sb. 
<  II  slit-en,  pp.  of  slit-an,  to  rend. 

E.  whit-tle,  to  pare  with  a  knife,  from  A.  S.  Jnvit-el,  a 
knife  <  y  /nvii-en,  pp.  oipuAt-an,  to  cut. 

E.  zc;nV,  A.  S.  {ge)-writ  <  \\  writ-en,  pp.  of  writ-an,  to 
write. 

Besides  these  obvious  derivatives,  we  find  others,  such  as 
these : — 

E.  chin-k,  formed  with  suffix  k  from  a  base  chin-  <  Q  cin-en, 
pp.  of  cin-an,  to  split,  crack. 

K  cliff,  A.  S.  cli/,  properly  a  '  steep,'  or  a  place  to  climb 
up ;  the  same  as  Icel.  kit/,  a  cliflf  <  ||  Icel.  *kli/-inn  (obsolete), 
pp.  of  klif-a,  to  climb. 

E.  dwin-d-le,  formed  (with  excrescent  d)  from  ^dwin-le,  a 
regular  frequentative  verb  <  ||  dwin-en,  pp.  of  dwin-an,  to 
decrease,  dwindle,  languish. 

E.  slip,  weak  verb,  M.  E.  slip-pen  <  ||  slip-en,  pp.  of 
sHp-an^  to  slip  (strong  verb). 

E.  shrif-t,  A.  S.  scrif-t  <  ||  scrif-en,  pp.  of  scrif-an,  to 
shrive '. 

E.  stile  (to  climb  over),  in  which  the  1  has  been  lengthened 
after  loss  of  g,  M.  E.  stiyel,  A.  S.  stig-el  <  li  stig-en,  pp.  of 
stlg-an,  to  climb. 

'  Curiously  enough,  grip  as  a  z//r^  is  late,  borrowed  from  F.  gripper. 
'  Not  really  a  Teutonic  word ;  but  borrowed  from  Lat.  scribtre. 
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E,  Sirid,  a  stri ding-place,  a  well-known  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wharfe  <  u  ilrid-tn,  pp.  of  slrid-an,  to  stride,  stride 
across. 

Similarly,  the  Scand.  thrif-t  is  to  be  compared  with  Ihrtv-* 
pp.  of  thrive ;   and  wick-tt,  a  French  word  of  Scand.  origin,  I 
is  to  be  compared  with  Icel.  vik-inn,  pp.  of  vfk-Ja,  to  turn. 
See  also  wictt-et,  wikh-etm  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  chat  the  syllable  -dtge  in  A.  S. 
hldf-digt,  a  lady,  is  from  the  same  stem  as  'dig-m,  pp.  of 
"digan  =:  Goth,  da'gan,  to  knead  ;  and  that  the  original  sense 
of  our  lady  is,  consequently,  '  a  kneader  of  bread,' 

§  177.  The  i-^iWif-conjugation. 

From  the  ist  stem  we  may  note  the  following,  E.  dreary, 
A.  S.  dr/or-ig,  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was  gory,  dripping 
with  blood,  put  for  'drfos'ig  (cf.  Vomer's  Law)  <  ||  drios-an, 
lo  drip. 

E.  crowd,  s.,  is  best  explained  by  supposing  (with  Slrat- 
mann)  tliat  the  A.  S.  infinitive  (which  does  not  occur)  was 
'cr^d-an,  to  push,  not  'cr/od-an,  as  usually  assumed;  the 
pt.  t.  is  found  as  cre'ad.  In  fact,  Chaucer  has  the  verb  croud-en, 
lo  push,  and  llie  Dutch  form  is  kntijert,  formerly  kruid-en, 
which  answers  to  'crUd-an  just  as  the  Du.  buig-en  does  to 
A,  S.  btig'on ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Du.  for  chooit 
(A.  S.  c^os-an)  is  kits-en,  with  a  veiy  different  vowel,  and  an 
A.  S.  'cr/odan  would  answer  to  a  Du.  'kritden,  of  which  no 
one  has  ever  heard. 

E.  dove,  A.  S,  d^f-a,  lit.  ■  a  diver'  <  |l  dOf-an,  to  dive. 

E.  loul,  s,,  a  clumsy,  slouching  fellow  <  ||  A.  S.  I£l-an,  to 
stoop ;  the  change  from  A.  S.  tf  to  E,  ew  being  regular  (§  46), 

The  sb.  crippU,  formerly  creeple^,  one  who  creeps  about,  is 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  lo  ertep. 

From  the  and  stem;  E.  bread,  M.E.  breed.  A,  S.  ir/a-d 
(where  rf  is  a  suffix)  <  II  brtcrw,  pt.  t.  of  brimn-an,  to  brew, 
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hence,  to  ferment ;  the  orig.  sensej  being  '  that  which  is 
fermented'  Observe  that  the  vowel  in  breads  though  now 
short,  was  long  in  M.  E« 

£.  'less^  the  commonest  suffix  in  English,  also  has  a 
shortened  vowel.     It  answers  to  M.  E.  -lasy  A.  S.   -/rtw 

<  (I  Uas^  pt.  t.  of  Uos-atiy  to  lose.  The  suffix  -less  means 
'  deprived  of.'  The  A.  S.  l/as  was  also  used  as  an  adj.,  with 
the  sense  of  *  false ';  hence  E.  Uas-ing  (A.  S.  Uas-ung)  in  the 
sense  of  'falsehood.'  The  adj.  loose  is  Scandinavian,  from 
Icel.  laussy  loose,  cognate  with  A.  S.  l/as^  loose,  false. 

E.  maty  cattle,  A.  S.  n/ai  <  ||  n/ai^  pt.  t.  of  n/oi-an,  to  use, 
employ.     Hence  the  sense  is  *  used,'  domestic. 

E.  reave  (commoner  in  be-reave),  A.  S.  r/af-iauy  to  strip  of 
clothes,  despoil,  from  r/a/^  s.,  clothes,  spoil  <  II  r/a/^  pt.  t.  of 
r^of-ariy  to  deprive,  take  away. 

E.  redy  M.  E.  reed^  A.  S.  riad  <  ||  r/ad,  pt.  t.  of  r/od-auy  to 
redden. 

E.  reek,  s.,  A.  S.  r/c,  another  form  of  r/acy  smoke  <  II  r/ac, 
pt  t.  of  r/oc-an,  to  exhale.  The  original  Teut.  AU  is  still 
seen  in  the  cognate  G.  Rauch,  smoke;  §  164. 

E.  sheaf y  A.  S.  sciaf  <  ||  sc/a/',  pt.  t.  of  sciif-any  to  shove, 
push  together. 

E.  sheet,  A.  S.  scit-e,  scft-e^  a  sheet,  allied  to  sciat,  a  corner, 
fold,  corner  of  a  sail,  sheet  or  rope  fastened  to  a  corner  of 
a  sail  <  11  sciat,  pt.  t.  of  sciot-an,  to  shoot,  hence,  to  project. 

E.  throe,  A.  S.  pria  <  \\  priaw,  pt.  t.  of  Pricnjo-an,  to 
sufifer.  The  vowel  in  E.  throe  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Icel.  form  prd. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  gut,  A.S.  gutt,  properly  *  a  channel' 

<  B  gut'On,  pt.  pi.  of  giot-an,  to  pour. 

E.  sud'S,  pi.  <  II  sud-on,  pt.  pi.  of  siod-an,  to  seethe,  boil. 
E.  tug,  weak  verb  <  ||  tug^n,  pt.  pi.  of  tio-n,  to  draw, 
puIL 

From  the  4th  stem :    E.  bode,  A«  S.  bod^ian,  to  annoimce 

<  H  hod-eriy  pp.  of  b^od-an,  to  command. 
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£.  b€>Wy  a  weapon,  A.  S.  3^-a  <  0  dog-en,  pp.  of  bitg-an^ 
to  bend,  bow. 

E.  bro-ih,  A.  S.  bro-B  (where  -?  is  a  suffix),  put  for  *brouh9 

<  U  brow-en,  pp.  of  br/cw-an,  to  brew. 

K  dropt  A.  S.  drop-Oi  s.  <  0  drop-en^  pp.  of  driop-an^  to 
drop,  drip. 

E.  dross,  A.  S.  dros,  sediment,  that  which  falls  down  <  ( 
dros-m,  pp.  of  drios-an,  to  fall,  drip  down. 

Y..  float,  v.,  A.  ^.floi'ian  <  \flot-en,  pp.  oifl/oi-an,  to  float. 

Y.,  frost,  A.  S./roS't  (/  suffixed)  <  l|  ^fros-m,  orig.  form  of 
froz-en,  pp.  oifrios-an,  to  freeze. 

E.  />i-^^/,  a  mass  of  metal  poured  into  a  mould,  from  in  and 
got  <  II  got-en,  pp.  oig/ot-an,  to  pour. 

E.  /(?f>&,  s.,  A.  S.  loc-a,  a  lock  <  ||  loc-en,  pp.  of  lidc-an,  to 
lock,  fasten. 

E.  tose,  v.,  M.  E.  /w/V«,  A.  S.  los-ian,  orig.  to  become  loose 

<  II  *los'en,   orig.   form  of  lor-m,  pp.   of  Uos-an,  to  lose, 
which  became  M.  E.  les-tn,  and  is  obsolete. 

E.  lot,  s.,  A.  S.  hlot  <  II  htot-m,  pp.  of  hUot-an,  to  choose 
by  lots,  assign. 

E.  shot,  s.  <  II  scot-en,  pp.  of  sc/ot-an,  to  shoot.  Also  xf^/, 
in  scot-free,  which  is  a  doublet  of  J^t?/,  and  perhaps  a  Scand. 
form.     Cf.  Icel.  skot-inn,  pp.  of  skj6ta,  to  shoot. 

E.  shove,  A.  S.  scofian,  weak  verb  <  Q  scof-en,  pp.  of 
scHfan,  to  push.     Hence  shov-et. 

E.  j/c?/,  A.  S.  slop-pe  <  slop-en,  pp.  of  sldp-cm,  to  dissolve, 
let  slip.     .ST^  was  especially  used  of  the  droppings  of  a  cow. 

E.  smoke,  s.,  A.  S.  smoc-a  <  ||  smoc-en,  pp.  of  sm/oc-an,  to 
smoke. 

E.  jt?</,  wet  or  sodden  turf,  hence  soft  turf  <  D  sod-en,  pp. 
of  siod-an,  to  seethe ;  cf.  sodden. 

We  have  preserved  two  old  past  psuticiples,  viz.  rotten,  Icel. 
rot-inn,  ^Ludifor-lorn,  A.  S^for-loren ;  both  belong  to  strong 
verbs  of  the  r A^j^-conjugation.  Shuffle,  scuffle  are  Scand. 
words,  allied  to  slwve.      Some  derivatives  are  formed   by 
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mutation,  as  hritt-U^  dive,  drip,  &c.,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter ;  see  pp.  204,  208,  203.  The  verb  fo  skui  and  the 
sb.  shuti'U  were  also  formed  by  mutation  from  the  3rd  stem 
(scu/'On)  of  sc/oZ-an,  to  shoot;  see  p.  204,  note  i. 

Brief  Summary  of  Results. 

§  178.  The  chief  results  of  §§  153,  154  may  also  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : — 

There  are  4  principal  gradations ;  A,  0  (for  A),  as  seen  in 
shake,  pt  t.  shook,  with  the  variation  £  (for  A)  seen  in 
the  pt.  t.  pi.  of  dear,  viz.  Goth,  ber-um,  A.  S.  hdr-on ;  E,  A,  O, 
as  seen  in  hear  (A.  S.  ber-an,  'LzX./er-re),  pt.  t.  bare,  pp.  bor-n, 
Ac. ;  t,  AI,  I,  as  seen  in  drive  (A.  S.  drif-ati),  pt.  t.  droroe 
(Goth,  draib),  pp.  driv-en ;  EU,  AU,  U,  as  seen  in  choose 
(A.  S.  c/os-an,  Goth,  kius-an),  pt.  t.  chose  (Goth,  kaus),  pp.  chosen 
(Goth,  kus-ans),  &c.  They  may  be  thus  arranged,  so  as  to 
shew  the  oldest  forms  (including  the  Old  High  German) : — 


Teutonic. 

! 


A  <6    ... 
E     A    O 


1     AI    I 

EU  AU  U 


Gothic. 
ako    ... 
\M   a    au 

•  •  • 

et  at     t 
iu  au   u 


A.-Saxoii. 


I 


I 


a  6  ... 

e  a   0 

eo  ea  0 

i  a   u 

i  d   i 

io  ia  u 

a  0 


Icelandic. 
a\  6    ... 

'  1 

/    ei    % 


0 
u 


j6  au\u 
0 


I 


O.  H.  German. 

(»       « 

/    ti     f 


{i 


%u  ou    0 
io   6 
u 


CHAPTER  XL 

VOWKL-MUTATION. 

§  179.  *  A  man  said  to  Goldburhy  buy  a  whole  goose  and  a 
cow  cheap*  This  is  my  memorial  sentence,  for  remembering 
the  principal  contents  of  the  present  chapter.  I  may  remark 
that  Goldburh  is  a  real  name  ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  heroine 
in  the  old  English  romance  of  Havelok,  which  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  the  words 
printed  in  italics  in  the  above  sentence.  We  find,  in  Sweet's 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  the  following  facts. 

1.  The  pi.  of  manfif  a  man,  is  menn,  men. 

2.  From  goldf  s.  gold,  is  formed  the  adj.  gyiden,  golden, 
and  the  verb  gyldan,  to  gild. 

3.  Burhy  a  borough,  town,  makes  the  plural  byrtgy  towns. 
The  dat.  sing,  is  also  byrig, 

4.  From  hdly  adj.,  whole,  is  formed  the  derived  verb  hdlan^ 
to  heal,  lit.  to  make  whole. 

5.  G6sy  goose,  makes  the  pi.  gis^  geese. 

6.  Ca,  a  cow,  makes  the  pi.  r/,  cows ;  hence,  by  the  way, 
mod.  E.  ki-ne^  which  stands  for  ki-en  (like  eyne^  eyes,  for  ey-en). 
Here  hi-  =  A.  S.  c^^  and  -en  is  a  pL  suffix  (A.  S.  -an)  \  so 
that  ki-ne  {=zkt-en)  is  a  double  plural  ^ 

7.  C/aPy  a  bargain,  whence  our  cheap  is  derived,  produces 
a  derivative  verb  cfepan,  c^pan^  to  buy.  This  verb  was  some- 
times written  cipariy  whence  our  keep.  See  Cheapo  Keep^  in  my 
Etym.  Diet. 

^  The  pL  kye  occurs  in  Northern  English ;  it  is  spelt  kit  in  Golding's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  fol.  26  (1603);  of.  p.  66,  note. 
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§  180.  To  these  results  we  may  add  one  more,  viz.  that 
just  as  in  the  7th  example  we  see  ia  changed  to  ie^  or  y  (jf 
being  a  later  spelling),  so  we  find  examples  in  which  the 
unaccented  ea  changes  to  the  unaccented  it  01  y.  Even  io 
changes  hke  /a,  and  eo  like  ea.  These  facts  can  easily 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  example  7.  Thus 
avealniy  death,  gives  the  verb  d-cwielm-an,  d-cwylm-an,  to 
kill ;  sUofy  a  steer,  ox,  gives  the  derivative  stUric^  sijric^  a 
stirk;  and  heorte^  heart,  gives  the  verb  hiertan^  hyr(an^  to 
hearten  or  encourage. 

§  181. 1-mutation.  If  we  now  tabulate  the  above  results, 
and  call  the  secondary  or  derived  vowels  the  mutations  of 
their  respective  primary  vowels,  we  obtain  the  following 
arrangement,  where  vowels  in  the  row  marked  (A)  are 
the  primary,  and  those  in  the  row  marked  (B)  are  the 
derived  vowels. 


(A)   a  o  u 

(B)    e  y  y 


1  &  6  ti    I    ea,  eo 
6s  6  f    I    ie,  y 


6a,  €0 
ie.  f 


This  vowel-mutation,  vihich /reguently  takes  place  in  forming 
derivatives  from  older  words,  is  called,  in  German,  umlaut. 
If  we  were  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  all  the  cases  in  which 
mutation  occurs,  we  should  find  that  in  every  case  the 
primary  vowel  is  influenced  by  the  occurrence  of  an  /  or 
u  (rarely  0)  in  the  next  syllable.  This  refers  only  to  the 
primary  form  of  the  word,  and  cannot  always  be  detected  in 
the  known  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  /',  after  having  produced  a  mutation  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  drops  out  of  sight,  and  is  lost*.  This  will 
be  understood  by  considering  a  few  instances ;  but,  before 
giving  these,  it  is  necessary  to  halt  by  the  way,  in  order  to 
mention  that,  in  all  the  examples  already  cited,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  1,  not  by  u.   The  cases  in  which  u  produces  any 

^  This  is  called  '  concealed  matation,*  or  concealed  umlauts    It  is  veiy 
common. 
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effect  are,  comparatively,  so  few  that  I  leave  them  out  of 
sighi  here.  The  principle  of  mutation  is  the  thing  lo  be  first 
acquired  ;  after  that,  all  is  easy. 

§  182.  Concealed  mutation.  An  easy  example  of  con- 
cealed mutation  occurs  in  the  word  French.  French  is  shon 
for  Frankish.  Bui  the  a  in  Frankish,  being  followed  by  an 
;*  in  the  next  syllable,  '  is  modified  in  the  direction  of  i",  the 
result  being  a  new  vowel  iniermediate  lo  the  other  two,'  as 
Mr.  Sjveet  puts  it  in  his  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  six.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  tendency  lo  turn  Frankish  into  Frenkish,  and  we 
actually  find,  accordingly,  that  Frencisc  is  the  A.  S.  form  of 
the  word.  This  Frenkish  {A.  S.  Frendsc)  was  afterwards 
shortened  to  French,  as  we  now  have  it ;  so  that  the  i,  after 
modifying  the  a  to  an  e,  has  disappeared ;  that  is,  the  cause 
of  the  mutation  has  been  concealed.  On  the  same  princi] 
we  can  now  explain  all  ihe  above  results  in  order,  which 
will  proceed  lo  do. 

§  183.  A>E.  We  found  (i)  that  the  pi.  of  man  is  mm  \ 
or,  in  A.  S,,  that  the  pi.  of  mann  is  menn.  The  Icel.  pi.  is 
also  menn.  This  particular  word  is  of  anomalous  declension, 
so  that  the  process  ia  the  less  clear.  Gothic,  which  is  re- 
markable for  nei'er  exhibiting  mutation,  makes  the  nom,  pi, 
both  mans  and  mamtans  \  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
form  was  shortened  to  'manna,  and  afterwards  the  final 
vowel  weakened,  thus  giving  'manni,  which  would  be  regu- 
larly changed  inlo  menn  in  Ice!,  and  A.  S.  O.  Friesic, 
O.  Saxon,  and  0.  H,  G.  have  the  unchanged  plural  man 
(the  same  as  the  singular),  which  would  result  from  the  pi. 
man-s,  by  loss  of  s.  We  can  see  the  result  more  clearly  in 
the  dative  singular ;  for  it  happens  that  ihe  A,  S.  dat.  sing. 
lakes  the  form  menn  as  well  as  the  nom,  plural ;  whereas  the 
Icel,  dat,  sing,  is  manni,  thus  affording  formal  proof  that 
mcnn<  'menni=manni. 

§184(2),  0>Y.  The  adjectival  suffix  -m  is  written 
■eim  in   Gothic,  which  has  gulth,  gold,  guM-eim,  golden. 


I  Now  H  is  merely  the  Goth,  way  of  writing  /  (long  i) ;  so  that 
I  gold-en  may  be  equated  to  "gold-in.  The  f  {like  t)  pn 
a  mutation  of  o  to_y,  so  that  'gold-in  became  gytd-en  quite 
Kgulaily '.  Similarly,  we  can  explain  the  verb  gild;  for  the 
regular  A.  S.  infin.  suffix  of  causal  verbs  (whereby  verbs  are 
formed  from  pre-esislent  substantives)  is  -ian,  so  that  from 
tuf-u.  8-. love,  is  formed  the  verb  lu/-ian,  lo  love,  &c.  Hence 
ihe  sb.  gold  gave  rise  to  the  causal  verb  *gold-ian,  to  gild, 
which  regularly  became  gyld-an  by  mulation  and  subsequent 
loss  of  '-  This  process  is  extremely  common  in  causal 
verbs ;  \ve  consiandy  find  that  -ian  is  shortened  to  -an  after 
mutation  has  taken  place.  Modern  English  has  substituted 
golden  for  gildrn  ',  but  retains  the  old  mutation  in  the  verb 

flogiid,  the  form  of  which  is  now  explained, 
$  186  (3).  U  >  Y,  Burh,  town,  makes  the  pi.  &jn'g.  As 
tte  (■  is  here  retained,  the  cause  of  the  mutation  is  obvious. 
1  may  mention,  by  the  way,  some  curious  results.  The  dat. 
sing.,  like  the  nom.  pi,,  is  also  byrig;  so  that  the  A.  S.  for  'at 
Ibe  town '  was  let  pari  byrig,  ihe  word  burh  being  feminine, 
Knd  requiring  the  fem.  form  of  the  def.  article.  In  later 
English,  this  gradually  became  al  ther  bury,  or  (by  assiraila- 
lion  of  Ih  to  /)  at  ler  bury,  a  form  which  al  once  explains 
the  surname  Alirrbury  (i.e.  at  ihe  town).  The  name  was 
borne  by  a  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  attained  to  some  fame 
in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  Curiously  enough,  the 
&ct  of  the  word  borough  being  of  the  feminine  gender  was 
often  (and  at  last  entirely)  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  true  form  of 
the  dative  was  likewise  forgotten.  Hence  borough  was  treated 
as  an  unchangeable  neuter,  and  the  very  same  phrase  also 
appeared  as  al  ten  borough,  where  Im   represents  the  A.  S. 


'  Strictly,  it  became  o'i/-(n,  bnt  finn!  -tn  ia  used  foi  -in  in  A.S.,  the 
niffix  -in  being  disliked ;  see  Sievera,  O.E.  Gram.,  %  fig. 

'  M.  ^  gil'leis:  thus  SI.  Chrysostom  Is  called  'loha  Gildm-mQlh^  or 
Golden  Mouth:  Specimens  of  English,  lag^-ijgj,  ed,  Moiris  and  Skeat, 
p.  69. 1.  8. 
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^Sm,  the  dat.  neuter  of  the  def.  article,  This  has  given  us 
the  well-known  name  Allenhorciigh.  Further,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  use  place-names  in  the  dalivt  or  laralive  ease,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  prep,  ai  (E.  a/),  which  governs  a  dative, 
was  expressly  introduced  :  see  note  lo  sect.  iv.l.  99  in  Sweet's 
A.  S.  Reader.  4th  ed.  This  at  once  explains  the  use  of  the 
dative  form  Bury  as  a  place-name  :  though  we  also  find  the 
nominaiive  Burgh,  Borough  (as  in  Borough  Fen,  Cambs.), 
and  Brough  (in  Westmoreland). 

5  186  (4).  A>long  M.  The  verb  to  heal  is  easily  ei- 
plained.  From  the  adj.  k&l,  whole,  was  made  the  causal 
verb  *h&l-ian,  whence  {by  mutation  and  loss  of  i)  the  form 
hdl-an,  M.  E.  hel-en,  E.  heal.  The  original  form  of  the 
causal  verb  is  quite  certain  in  this  case :  for  Gothic  always 
employs  the  form  hail-jan  {=hai7-ian)  from  the  adj.  hails, 
whole.  In  Gothic,  the  letter  usually  printed  /  is  really 
an  English  J ;  andj'  is  the  semi-vowel  corresponding  lo  t.  as 
shewn  in  §  129;  p.  150. 

§  187  {5).  6>t.  The  mod.  E.  goose,  A.  S.  gSt,  answers 
to  a  Teut.  type  gans';  see  Kluge's  WSrterbucb,  s.  v,  Garu. 
Bui  its  declension  followed  thai  of  the  feminine  '  I'-stems,'  and 
its  plural  nom.  was  originally  'gists,  which  became  'g^sis  by 
mutation,  and  was  then  shortened  lo  g/s\  Similarly,  the 
dat.  sing,  'gisi  became  'g/ii  by  mutation,  and  was  shortened 
to  g/s  likewise.  The  word  /oo/,  A.  S./iS/,  answers  to  a  Teut. 
type  f6t.  of  the  masculine  gender ;  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  Fuss. 
In  Gothic  it  followed  the  a-declension,  but  in  A.  S.  it  adhered 
to  the  consonantal  declension  (as  in  Greek  and  Latin);  hence 
the  nom,  pi.  '/b/is  and  the  dat.  sing,  yd/i  both  produced  the 
formy//.     It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  nom.  pi.  sometimes 

'  Not  CANSI,  as  in  Ficit,  iii.  gg;  for  this  stein  woold  have  caniei] 
Towel-change  even  En  the  nom.  sing. 

'  On  '  the  ireatmrnt  of  tenainal  consonsali  and  vowels '  in  the  Teut. 
langiUBe*  (G.  amlaulgeiilt),  cf.  Strong  und  Meyef's  Hist,  of  the  German 
Language,  p.  61 ;  the  account  there  given  is,  however,  incomplete,  and 
refer*  to  Gothic  only.    Sec  Sieren,  O.  E.  Gram.,  (  133  (b). 
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follows  a  different  •declension,  and  appears  as  /6las ;  whilst 
in  M.E.  we  even  find  three  forms  oflhe  plural,  viz.yfc/.yo/rti, 
aaA/olts,  the  two  latter  being  of  rare  occurrence. 

Other  examples  appear  in  looih,  A.  S.  163,  masc.,  pi.  Uflh, 

I    A.  S.  l^,  rarely  iSSas ;    and  in  book,  A.  S.  bSc,  fern.,  pi,  b/c; 

I  but  this  form  was  eschang-ed  for  that  of  the  M.  E.  iokcs  soon 

I  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

§  188  (6).  Long  U  >  long  Y.  The  E.  mouse,  A.  S.  rnUt, 
answers  to  a  Teut.  fem.  base  mPs';  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  Maus. 
It  belongs  to  the  consonantal  declension ;  the  A.  S.  plural 
was  originally  *m6sis.  which  passed  into  the  form  'm^sh 
by  mutation,  and  was  then  shortened  to  mys.  Other 
examples  occur  in  E.  louse,  A.  S.  {6s.  and  in  E.  cotp,  A.  S. 
nS,  both  of  which  are  feminine ;  the  pi.  forms  being  lys, 
e^.  Of  these,  the  former  is  E.  lice\  the  latter  is  the 
(occasional)  Tudor  E.  and  prov.  E.  kit  or  kye,  afterwards 
lengthened  to  h'-ne,  by  analogy  with  ey-ne  and  shop-n,  the  old 
phuals  oi  eye  and  shoe.  On  the  olher  hand,  our  house,  A.  S. 
ib£t,  was  a  neuter  noun ;  and,  having  a  long  toot -syllable, 
remained  unchanged  in  the  plural ;  see  Slevers,  O.  E.  Gr. 
§  »38 ;  p.  117,1.  4.  That  is,  the  pi.  was  Ms,  now  extended 
to  Mous-es  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  general  rule*. 
Tbis  is  why  we  never  use  the  plural  ^i«(!). 

§  188  (7).  Long  EA  >  long  IE  (Y).  The  explanation  of 
iftp-an,  to  buy,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  o^ hdl-an.  to  heal; 
Le.  the  mutation  is  concealed.  The  sb.  c/ap  produced  ihe 
derived  verb  'c/ap-tan,  after  which  the  i  caused  mutation  and 
then  vanished.  The  other  examples  are  of  precisely  the 
Mine  character.  In  U^r-tc,  stirk,  from  stfor.  the  ;'  is  visible. 
The  sb.  aoealm,  death,  produced  a  verb  *ctuealm-ian,  passing 


'  Not  xflsi,  ni  in  Fick.  ii 


;   for  this  stem  would  have  caiued 


'  Nnle  the  prov.  E.  fieui-eit.  bo  oden  commeoded  it  '■  tme  old 
Aeglo-Saion  fbnn  '  by  those  who  know  no  better.    It  is  on!]'  ui  etrij   , 
"     n  E  fonn,  never  fotind  before  the  Conqaest. 
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into  ewieiman  or  cwylman,  to  kill :  and  the  sb.  heorl-i,  heart, 
produced  the  verb  'htorl-tan,  passing  into  hitrtan  or  kyrlm. 
to  encourage. 

§  IBO.  TJ-muta,tioii.  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
examples  represented  by  the  memorial  sentence  in  §  179, 
adding  a  few  more  by  the  way.  It  now  chiefly  remains  lo 
add  that  the  principle  of  mutation  is  extremely  common  in 
A.  S.,  and  may  also  be  due,  though  rarely,  to  the  occurrence 
of  K,  or  even  0,  in  the  following  syllable,  as  well  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  i.  Striking  examples  are  seen  in  the  A.  S. 
mioluc,  milk,  seol/or,  silver ;  words  in  which  the  10  seems  to 
be  due  10  r/-muiation  rather  than  to  a  mere  'breaking'  of  1 
into  fo  before  a  following  /;  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram.,  §| 
39,  107.  In  the  former  case,  meol-uc  stands  for  mi!-u<^  (ct 
Goth,  mil-uk-s,  milk) ;  and  the  (o  is  technically  described  as 
being  'a  B-mulaiion  of  (*,'  because  the  u  has  turned  i  into 
to.  In  the  second  case,  the  mutation  is  concealed ;  seol/or 
is  contracted  for  ''seol(o)/or  or  'srol{u)/or,  and  to  is,  as 
before,  a  »-mutation  of  ;';  the  Gothic  form  being  silubr. 
O.  SaK.  sUubar.  These  forms  are  of  some  interest,  because 
the  vowel  ;*  in  the  mod.  E.  words  milk  and  sihtr  shews  that 
they  belong  rather  to  the  Mercian  than  to  the  Wessex 
dialect.  The  form  silo/er  occurs  once,  and  sylfor  twice  in 
A.  S.  poetry,  but  seol/or  is  the  usual  form.  The  0.  Mercian 
syl/ur  has  been  already  noticed ;  see  §  33.  The  Northum- 
brian form  is  sul/er  (Matt.  x.  9). 

§  101.  Examples.  I  now  give  several  examples  of  all 
the  above  i-mutaiions  in  A.  S.,  reserving  for  the  present  such 
as  are  still  retained  in  the  modem  language.  These  are  of 
such  importance  that  they  will  be  noticed  separatelyin  §  i^t. 

{1)  A  >  E.  A-  S.  long,  long  ;  compar.  Uttg-ra  (for 
*laag-ira=.'lang-iza);  Goth,  comparatives  end  in  -ixa;  cf. 
J130.  A.S.  j/raw^.  strong;  compar.  ffrw^^-ru,  stronger.  Also, 
from  A.  S.  lang,  the  verb  letig-an  {='latig-ian),  to  prolong. 
From  A.  S.  land,  land,  the  verb  Itnd-an  {^* latid-ian),  lo 
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isd.  From  A,  S.  nam-a,  a  name,  the  verb  nenm-an  (=^  *tiamn- 
m),  to  name.  The  strong  verb  '  to  heave,'  with  pt.  t.  A^, 
>  the  weak  infinitive  ftebban  l^  =  * haf-tatt),  instead  of  the 
ular  *ha/-an,  which  is  not  found;  see  Sweei,  A.  S.  Reader, 
.  Ixx'.  Similarly,  the  strong  verb  'to  swear,'  with  pt.  t. 
swift  has  the  weak  infinitive  swerian  {='swar-ian)  instead 
of  'noaran,  which  is  not  found ;  id.,  p.  Ixxi. 

Id  order  to  save  space,  and  for  the  greater  clearness,  1 

shali  use  (as  before)  the  symbol  >  to  mean  ■  produces,'  and 

the  symbol  <  to  mean  '  is  produced,  or   derived,  from.'     I 

also  use  two  dots  {.. )  as  the  sign  of 'mutation,'  so  that  >  .. 

^■■jll  mean  'produces  by  mutation,'  and  <  ..  will  mean  'is 

^Bferived  by  mutation.'     My  reason  for  the  use  of  this  symbol 

^B  that,  in  German,  mutation  is  denoted  by  two  dots  over  a 

^Bbwel ;    for   example,  the    pi.  of  Mann  (man)  is  MSntur, 

^Rrbere  a  is  the  modified  form  of  a.     In  accordance  with  this 

^^o\auon,A.%.  swerian<  ..'srvar-iati;  and  again,  A-S./iT^f-z-o 

<  ..'lang-ira,  compar.  oi lang. 

(a)  O  >  Y.     A.  S.  gold  >  ..  gyld-m  (for  'gold-Sn,  as  ex- 

'      jilained  above).    So  also  A.S.  horn,  horn  >  .,  Jiyrn-ed,  horned, 

^H.  S.   ilorm,   storm  >  ..  slyrm-an,   to    storm,    assail.     A.  S. 

^Kbrm-a,  first  >  ..  /yrm-tst  {='/orm-isl).f^rsy;  really  a  double 

Blllperlative  (E.  fortmosf).      A.  S.  /o/g-ian,  to    follow,  often 

^>pears  in  the  mutated  form ^^'^tan.     A.  S.  cor-  \\  cor-tn,  pp. 

at  cAa-an,  to  choose  >  ,.  cyr-e,  choice,     A.  S.  god,  god>  .. 

'     gyd-en {=-*gyd-in),  goddess;  cf.  G.  Goll-in,  goddess,  &c. 

WL    (3)  U  >  Y.    A.  S.  burh,  borough  >  ..  byng,  plural.    A.  S. 

^^■Krf  (also  vitorc),  work  >  ..  vyrcan  {=*Wttrc-iJn),  to  work. 

^^H.S.  aiutl,  wool  >  ..  wyll-en,  woollen.     A.S.  wul/,  a  wolf 

1       >  ..wyl/-tn,  a  she-wolf;  this  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but 

^pcars  in   the   following  curious  gloss:   'Bellona,  i.  furia, 

I      det  belli,  mater  Martis,  vjyl/in  ' ;  where  '  i.'  is  the  usual  con- 

'  Vote  tbe  fonn  hebban,  not  li^/an ;  Che  donbling  of  ibe  i  ii  due  lo 
e  oontnclioD  ensuing  the  losi  of  i.  Observe,  too,  thai  A.  S.  putt  M 
k^i  Sweet,  A.  S.  Keader,  (i.  xxvUi. 
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traction  fdr  id  est,  that  is  to  say*.  A.  S.  hungor,  hunger  >  .. 
hyngrtan,  to  hunger.  A.  S.  munuc,  monk  (merely  borrowed 
from  Lat.  monachus)  >  ..  mynicen^  a  nun;  whence  the  sur- 
name Minchin. 

(4)  Long  A  >  long  M,  A.  S.  hdl,  whole  >  ..  hdl-an,  to 
heal ;  as  in  §  186.  A.  S.  Zir,  lore  >  ..  Idr-an,  to  teach.  A.  S. 
stdriy  stone  >  . .  sidn-en,  made  of  stone ;  also  stdm-an,  v.,  to 
stone.    A.  S.  dcy  oak  >  ..  dc-en,  oaken.    A.  S.  brdd^  broad 

>  ..  brdd-an,  to  broaden,  make  broad,  &c. 

(5)  Long  O  >  long  E.  A.  S.  g6s^  goose,  pi.  g/s ;  so  also 
iS9^  pi.  i/d'y  /Si,  i^\,//L  The  A.  S.  bdc^  book,  makes  the  pi. 
b/c,  as  if=E.  *beek\  but  the  M.E.  pi.  was  bok-es,  now  books, 
A. S.  bdi,  advantage,  E.  boot  >  ..  b/t-an  {=i*bot'tan,  Goth. 
botjan),  to  profit ;  Lowl.  Sc.  beet,  to  profit,  amend — hence,  to 
add  fuel  to  fire.  Bums  uses  it  metaphorically  in  his  EpisUe 
to  Davie,  st.  8 : — 

'  It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name; 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me, 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame!' 

(6)  Long  U  >  long  Y.  A.  S.  cH,  cow,  pi.  ry,  ki-ne ;  as 
in  §  188.  So  also  cH^,  pp.  known  >  ..  cjfS-an  {=*cii9'ian), 
M.  E.  kythen,  to  make  known,  shew,  display. 

*For  gentil  herte  kytheth  gentilesse.' 

Chaucer,  Squ,  Tate,  483. 

A.  S.  tUn,  enclosure,  town  >  ..  tjfn-an  {=^*  tUn-tan),  to  en- 
close ;  M.  E.  tynen.  Thus,  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
written  in  1440,  we  find:  *  Tynyd,  or  hedgydde,  Septus! 
A.  S.  scrHd,  a  shroud  >  ..  scr^dan  (j=*scriid-tan)y  to  clothe, 
cover  up. 

(7).  EA  >  IE  (Y).    A.  S.  c/apy  a  bargain  (our  cheap)  >  .. 
dep-an,  cyp-an,  to  buy  (our  keef),  in  §  189.      A.  S.  diad^  dead 

>  ..  d^d-an  {;=*d/ad'tan),  to  make  dead,  kill.     A.  S.  s/am, 

*  See  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  194. 
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a  horse-load  >  ..  sjm-an  {=z*s/am'tan),  to  load  a  horse. 
A.  S.  dr/am,  joy  >  ..  drjfm-an,  to  rejoice.  A.  S.  n/ad,  need 
>  ..  njid-an,  to  compel. 

§  192.  It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  i-mutation  in 
modem  English,  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  our  grammars  usually  say  but  little  about  it 

I.  (a).  A  >  ..  E.  In  the  following  words,  the  Gothic  form 
at  once  shews  that  the  A.  S.  ^  is  an  /-mutation  of  a, 

E.  at'I,  A.  S.  egl-an ;  Goth,  agl/an,  occurring  in  the  comp. 
us-agl/an,  to  trouble  exceedingly ;  allied  to  E.  awe,  from  Icel. 
agt\  fear  (Goth,  agis,  fear). 

In  E.  bar-ley,  the  former  syllable  =  A.  S.  here,  barley ; 
Goth.  bariSy  barley.     (Mod.  E.  puts  ar  for  er,) 

E.  bed,  A.  S.  bed)  Goth,  badi, 

E.  bellows,  pi.  of  bellow,  M.  E.  below,  belu,  belt,  A.  S.  belg,  a 
bag  ;  Goth,  balgs  (stem  balgi-),  a  wine-skin. 

E.  bend,  v.,  A.  S.  bendan,  orig.  to  string  a  bow,  fasten 
a  band  to  it,  from  A.  S.  bend,  a  band  (Goth,  bandi,  a 
band). 

E.  berry,  A.  S.  bertge  (=  *baztge) ;  cf.  Goth,  basi,  a  berry. 

E.  beller,  A.  S.  belra  (=z*balira) ;  Goth,  baiiza,  better. 

E.  best,  A.  S.  betsi  {^*balisl);  Goth,  baits  Is,  best 

E.  drench,  A.  S.  drencan  {^*dranctan),  to  give  to  drink; 
Goth.  draggJkJan,  to  give  to  drink  (where  ggk  =  ngk,  by  an 
imitation  of  Greek  spelling). 

E.  ell,  A.  S.  eln  (short  for  *elin  =  *alm) ;  Icel.  alt'n,  Goth. 
aleina,  a  cubit. 

E.  else,  A.  S.  ^//f ^ ;  allied  to  Goth,  alja,  except ;  cf.  Lat. 
aJtas,  otherwise. 

E.  end,  A.  S.  ende ;  cf.  Goth,  andi'-laus,  endless. 

Ys./en,  A.  ^,/enn ;  Goih, /ani,  mud. 

E.  guest,  A.  S.  gesl,  also  ^a?j/ ;  Goth,  gasls  (stem  gasli-), 
a  guest,  gasti'gods,  good  to  guests,  hospitable. 

E.  A^i/,  A.  S.  Af/,  heU',  Goth,  ^j^'j,  hell. 

£.  hen,  A.  S.  A^xi  (originally  *henjd,  see  Sievers,  O.  Eng. 
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Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  §§  256,  258),  and  so  fern,  of  A.  S.  hana^ 
Goth,  hana,  a  cock. 

£.  ken^  to  know,  M.  £.  kmnm,  to  make  known,  Icel.  kmna^ 
Goth,  kannjan,  to  make  known. 

E.  ketthy  A.  S.  ceiel\  Goth,  kaiils ;  not  a  Teut  word,  bat 
borrowed  from  Lat.  catillus^  dimin.  of  caiinusy  a  bowL 

E.  lay^  v.,  A.  S.  lecgan  [=1* lag-tan);  Goth,  lag/an.  Here 
eg  is  merely  a  way  of  writing  gg ;  and  the  gemination  *  or 
doubling  of  the  g  is  due  to  the  contraction ;  {gg  <  gi). 

E.  M,  v.,  to  hinder,  delay,  A.  S.  Man  {=*/a/ian),  to  make 
late ;  Goth.  Ia//an,  to  be  late,  tarry,  from  the  adj.  la/s  (A.  S. 
A?/),  late,  slow.     The  double  /  is  due  to  contraction;  {ti<ti), 

E.  meaty  A.  S.  meU ;  Goth,  mats  (stem  fna/t-),  meat ;  ma^- 
balgSy  a  meat-bag. 

E.  mere,  a  lake,  A.  S.  mere ;  Goth,  marei,  sea. 

E.  «^^,  A.  S.  net,  neii\  Goth.  iw//. 

E.  send,  A.  S.  sendan  {=z* sandtan)  \  Goth,  sandjan. 

E.  jf/,  A.  S.  j^/Aj«  (=*j^/-w«)*;  Goth,  satjan. 

E.  j)^^//,  A.  S.  scell)  cf  Goth,  j^a^a,  a  tile. 

E.  stead,  a  place,  A.  S.  stede ;  Goth,  staths,  pL  stadeis  (stem 

E.  swear,  A.  S.  swer-tan,  a  strong  verb  with  a  weak  in- 
finitive ;  but  the  Goth,  infin.  is  szvaran, 

E.  twelve,  A.  S.  twelfe,  twelf;  Goth,  twaltf, 

E.  zerflr,  to  wear  clothes,  A.S.  werian  (j=*wazian)\  Goth. 
wasjan,  to  clothe. 

E.  a;^*^,  A.S.  weddian,  v.,  from  ic?^</,  s.,  a  pledge;  Goth. 
wadi,  a  pledge. 

E.  wend,  A.S.  wendan  {:=^*wandian),  to  turn;  Goth. 
wandjan,  to  turn. 

(iS).  Besides  the  above  words,  in  which  the  true  origin  of 
the  ^  is  so  clearly  shewn  by  the  Gothic  forms,  there  are  many 

*  Gemination  is  common  in  A.  S.  in  words  of  this  sort    Thns  hehban 
^^htfianK^hafioH  \stt  %  191),  so  that^>M.   Soalso^f  >r^  a><r; 
li  >  //;  mi  >  mm,  &c. 
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Others,  some  of  which  are  explained  in  my  Dictionary. 
Thus  iUnd  answers  to  A.  S.  bl(ndan,  to  blind;  but  as  bltndan 
[=*bla.nd-ian)  is  really  the  causal  verb  due  to  bland-an,  to 
mix,  the  two  were  confused,  and  the  secondary  verb  took 
the  sense  of  'blend,'  Bench,  A.S.  bene  (  =  *bank-i)  is  a 
derivative  of  bank.  DukII,  A.S.  dwcllan  {='dwalian),  is  a 
derivative  from  the  base  dival-  occurring  in  Goth,  dwal-s, 
foolish ;  it  meant  originally  to  lead  into  error,  then  to 
hinder,  delay,  and  intransitively,  to  remain.  E.  edge,  A.S. 
ttg  (for  *aggt),  is  cognate  with  Lat.  aei-es,  and  answers  to  a 
Teut.  form  agjo  (Fick,  iii.  to),  E.  English  obviously  stands 
A^U-ish ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  £nglise  or  ^nglisc,  derived 
[ftom  Angle,  pi.  the  Angles.  Fell,  A.  S.  fell-an,  is  a  causal 
wrb  [='/all-ian'),  due  lo  the  strong  verh/eall-an  {for  '/all-an), 
lo  fall.  Fresh.  A.  S./eric,  stands  for  A.  S,  '/ar-isc,  i.  e.  full 
of  movement,  flowing,  as  applied  to  water  that  always  flows, 
and  is  never  stagnant;  formed  irom  far-an,  to  go,  move, 
with  the  common  suffix  -isi:  (E.  -ish).  Hedge,  A.  S.  Aeege 
'fyee  Supplement  to  Diet.),  stands  for  'hag-jo,  from  the  older 
form  hag-a,  a  hedge,  which  is  the  mod.  E.  hma ;  cf.  edge, 
A.  S.  teg  (for  'ag/o),  just  above,  E.  length,  A.  S.  lengS, 
answers  to  a  Teut.  form  langitho  (Fick,  iii.  265)  ;  from 
itufg,  long ;  so  also  Icel.  lengd,  length,  from  langr.  £.  nfttle, 
A.  S,  tuiete,  is  cognate  with  O,  H.  G.  nezM  (Schade),  frora  a 
TcuU  type  HNAT11.0,  dimin.  of  hnatjo,  a  nettle  (O.  H.  G. 
Moata);  Fick,  iii.  81.  E.  penny,  A.S.  pening,  older  form 
Pmding,  is  probably  a  derivative  from  the  base  fakd,  as  seen 
In  Du.  pattd,  a  pledge,  G.  F/and,  which  is  (I  think)  non- 
Teutonic,  being  borrowed  from  Lat.  pannus,  orig.  a  cloth. 
E.  yvell,  A.S.  cwellan  {='cwal-i'an),  to  klfl  <  ..  ||  cwal 
(=*«wt/).  pt.  I.  of  ewe/-an,  to  die  ;  where  the  symbol  <  ..  || 
means  '  derived,  by  mutation,  from  the  same  base  as  that 
seen  in  cwal'.  E.  quench,  A.S.  cwencan  {  =  'cwanc-ian), 
to  extinguish  <  ,,  ||  cwanc,  pt.  1,  of  cwinc-oH,  to  go  out,  be 
cztingnisbed.    E.  say,  M.  E.  sey-en.  A,  S.  seegaa  (=  'sag-ian)\ 
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cf.  Icel.  segja^  to  say ;  the  original  a  appears  in  the  sb.  xoxo, 
i.e.  a  saying,  A.  S.  sag-u.  E.  sedge,  A.  S.  secg  (^*s(;^jo); 
lit. '  cutter/  i.  e.  sword-grass  or  sword-plant,  from  its  shape ; 
the  original  a  appears  in  A.  S.  sag-a,  £.  saw  (cutting  instru- 
ment). E.  sell,  A.  S.  sel/an  (=*sai'ian) ;  the  orig.  a  appears 
in  Icel.  sal-a,  E.  sale.  E.  stnge,  put  for  *senge,  M.  E.  seng-en, 
A.  S.  seng-an,  lit.  to  make  to  sing,  from  the  hissing  of  a 
burning  log,  &c.;  the  orig.  a  appears  in  A.S.  sang^  later 
form  song,  E.  song,  Chaucer  has  senge  for  singe ;  C.  T.  5931. 
E.  stench,  A.  S.  stenc,  a  strong  smell,  the  stem  being  standi" 
(see  Sievers,  O. E.  Gram,  ed.  Cook,  §  266) ;  <  ..  0  sianc^  pt  t. 
of  sHnc-an,  E.  stink.  E.  step,  v.,  A.  S.  stepp-an  (^=^ stap-ian) ; 
from  the  strong  verb  stap-an^  to  go,  advance.  E.  strength^ 
A.  S.  strengdu  (=.*strangti^t^ ;  from  Strang,  E.  strong. 

So  also  E.  string,  A.  S.  streng-e,  a  tightly  twisted  cord ;  from 
the  same  A.  S.  Strang.  E.  tell,  A.  S.  tellan  (=  *tal'ian) ;  from 
A.  S.  tal'U,  3,  number,  a  narrative,  E.  tale.  E.  unkempt,  i.  e. 
unkemb*d,  uncombed ;  from  A.  S.  cemb-an,  to  comb  <  ..  camb, 
E.  comb.  E.  web,  A.  S.  «j^^^  (=*2^^J/V^)»  since  3^  results 
from   the  doubling  of  /  (Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  xxviii) 

<  ..  II  wcb/  =i{^wa/),  pt.  t.  of  wef-an,  to  weave.  E.  Welsh, 
A.  S.  wel'isc,  foreign  <  ..  A.S.  weaUh  {=z*wal'h),  a  foreigner; 
the  mod.  E.  Wales  properly  means  the  people  rather  than  the 
country,  being  merely  a  pi.  sb.  meaning  'foreigners';  A.S. 
weal-as.  E.  wretch,  A.  S.  wrecca,  lit.  an  exile,  outcast 
{^*wrac'ja)  <  ..  ||  wrcec  {=*wrac),  pt.  t.  of  the  strong 
verb  wrec-an,  to  drive,  urge,  drive  out.  Cf.  E.  wrack,  from 
the  same  root. 

§  193.  0>  ..  Y.  I  now  give  some  examples  of  the  second 
i-mutation ;  from  0  to_y. 

2.  (a).  E.  gild,  v.,  \.S. gyld-an  <  ..  gold,  gold;  this  has 
been  ab*eady  given.     Similarly,  we  have  the  following : — 

E.  bight,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  bay,  A.  S.  byht,  a  bay,  lit  *  bend' 

<  ..  II  bog-en,  pp.  of  bUg-an,  to  bow,  bend.  E.  birth,  Icel. 
burdr,  A.  S.  ge-byr-dK  ..  11  bor-en,  pp.  of  beran,  to  bear;  so 


also  E.  iurden.  A,  S.  byr-3-in.  E.  buiU,  A.  S.  hyld-an<  ..  A.  S. 
^^,  a  building,  dwelling.  'E.bury,  \.S.byrg'an,byrig-an<  ,. 
B  borg-en,  pp.  oilieorgan,  to  hide.  E.  i/r//,  a  Scand.  word,  Dan, 
Ayppt,  to  drip  <  ..  II  Icel.  tirop-iy,  pp.  of  drj6p-a,  strong  verb, 
to  drop;  cf,  A.S.  drcp-cn.pp.  of  ihe  strong  verb  dr/op-an,  to 
drop,  drip.  E,  drizzle,  a  frequenlalive  fonn  from  a  base  drys- 
<  ,.  II  *dros-en,  orig.  form  of  dror-en,  pp.  of  driosan,  to  fall 
in  drops.  E.  fitly,  a  Scand.  word,  \fx\.fylja  <  . .  lcc\./oli,  a 
I  foal ;  cf.  A.  S.  /ola.  a  foal.  E.  firs/,  A.  S.jynl  {  =  '/or-isi) 
I  <.  ..A.S.  /or-e,  before,  in  front.  E.  ii-rnel,  A.  S,  fyrn-W 
"  {=*«/'i»-i7fl)<  ..corn,  'E.corn;  the  sense  is  'a  little  grain.' 
E.  kiss,  v.,  A,  S.  O'W"  {='coss-ian),  from  tojj,  s.,  a  kiss.  E. 
iittt,  A.  S.  cnyttan  [=.*cnot-iafi),  from  cnol-ta,  a  knot.  E.  ///?, 
ft  Scand.  word,  Icel.  lypla  (pronounced  ly/la) ',  put  for 
'l/^t-ia'='h/l-ia;  from  the  sb,  lopl  (pronounced  lo/{),  air; 
thus  '  lo  lift '  is  '  to  raise  in  the  air ';  cf.  E.  lo/t-y,  a-loft,  also 
from  Icel.  lopt.  E,  vix-m,  M.  E,  vi.vm,  fixtn,  a  she-fox, 
h.^._fyx-m  {='/ox-vi)<,  ../ex,  "E./ox;  precisely  parallel 
to  A.  S.  gyd-en,  a  goddess,  fern,  of  god,  and  to  wyl/-m,  fern. 
Oiwol/;  S  I9t  (3). 

(J3).  The  same  mutation  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  four 
words  borrowed  from  Latin.    Thus  Lat.  coquina,  a  kitchen 

>  ..  A.  S.  cycen  (for  'coc-iti),  E.  kitchen.     Lat,  molina,  a  mill 

>  ..  A.  S.  mylen,  mytn,  RL  E.  mitn,  E.  m(//.  Lai.  moncta,  a 
illint>  ..  mynet,  E.  m/n/;  cf.  E.  mon-ty  (F.  fnaanaie)  from  the 
same  Lat.  word.  Lat.  monasterium,  a  monastery,  was  short- 
ened lo  'monister>  ..  A.  S.  viynstir,  E.  minilcr. 

§  194.  U  >  ..  Y.     Third  mutation  ;  from  u  loy. 

3.  (o).  There  are  two  good  examples  that  can  be  illus- 
traied  by  Gothic.  E.  Ain,  A.  S.  cy-n;  Goth.  Auni.  Z.fill.  v., 
K.%.fyUan  (  =  '/uU-ian)  \  ^o^. /ultjan,  to  fill.  In  the  re- 
markable verb  to  fulfil,  the  second  syllable  naturally  takes 


le  ii  DO  wiitten^  in  O.  IceUndic;    it  i>  dmoted  always  by 
n  qrmbol  pi  \iS.  Lai.  scripnu),  but  '   ' 
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ihe  raotated  fonn,  the  sense  being  '  to  fill  full,'  though,  in 
composition,  the  order  of  the  elements  is  reversed. 

(3).  E.  brillU,  M.  E.  hrulcl,  answering  to  A.  S.  'brytd  (not 
found)<  ..  II  brut-on,  pi.  t  pi.  of  br/olan,  to  break  up;  cf. 
A.  S.  brytlan  {  =  * hrul-ian),  to  break,  a  secondary  weak  verb. 
"^  ding-ji,  \.t.  soiled  with  dung;  we  find  the  A.  S.  verb  f^ 
dyng-an,  to  manure,  in  Alfred,  tr.  of  Orosius,  i.  3  ;  <  ..  A.S. 
^ng,  E.  dung  \\  A.  S.  dung-m,  pp.  of  ding-an,  lo  throw  away. 
K  lisl,  v.,  as  in  the  phr.  it  Ustetk,  A.S.  lyst-an  {=^'iusl-ian). 
to  desire<  ..A.S,  lusl,  desire,  pleasure.  E.  pindar,  also 
pinner,  an  impounder;  from  K.S.  pyndan  (■='pund-ian),\a 
impound <  ..fund,  a  pound,  enclosure.  E,  shut,  M. E. 
ihullen,  skillen,  A.  S.  scytlan,  to  shut,  to  fasten  a  door  with  a 
bolt  that  is  shol  across<  .,  n  scut-on,  pp.  t,  pi.  of  «^o/aw,  to 
shoot'.  E.  sU'nl,  properly  'to  shorten';  cf.  A.S.  sfyn/an, 
occurring  in  ihe  comp. /or -sfya/an,  to  make  dull  <  ,.  A.  S. 
slunl,  stupid.  The  peculiar  sense  occarsin  the  related  Scand. 
words,  such  as  Icel.  s/y//a  (put  for  *slyfila),  to  shorten,  sluUr 
(put  for  'slunlr),  short,  stunted.  There  is  a  further  trace  of 
the  A.  S,  verb  stynlan  in  the  gloss ;  '  Hibelol,  slyndd '  {for 
styntiS);  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker,  25.  z8.  Y..  think,  to 
seem,  as  it  occurs  in  the  phr.  utethinks,  i.  c.  it  seems  to  me. 
A.S.  vi/  pytuiS,  from  pyncan  {  =  'Punc-ian),  to  seem;  cf. 
Goth.  Ikugkjan,  i.  e.  'ihunkjan,  G.  dUnken,  to  seem ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  base  of  this  verb  is  /lune-.  It  happens 
that  we  also  find  A.  S.  J?ane,  thought,  Goth.  Ihagks  (i,  t. 
'ihank-s),  remembrance ;  from  the  Teut,  base  thank,  to 
intend,  think  (Fick,  iii.  i  z8).  Pick  explains  the  base  /uw- 
as  due  to  a  Teut.  thonk-jo,  which  is  piossible;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  there  really  was  once  a  strong  verb 
'pincan.  pt.  t.  *Panc,  pp.  'putuen,  as  suggested  by  Ettmlilter. 
E.  thrill.  M.  E.  Ihrillfn,  thiritn,  A.  S.  Pyrlian,  PyrtUan.  to 
pierce;  a  verb  formed  homfyiril,  s.,  a  hole.     Further,  ^rc/ 

'  Or  else,  (rocn  the  base  uen  in  A.S.  siBl-en,  pp.  of  tbe  same  verb; 
see  the  Uat  section.    It  mokes  no  diSerence. 


inds  for^iyrA-?/(asshewiiby[he  cognate  M.  H.  G.durcM, 
<  ..  A.  S. /«rA,  prep.,  V..  through.  Thua  'a.  thirl' 
s  a  hole  through  a  thing ;  whence  the  verb  thirl,  thrill,  to 
E.  trim,  properly  to  set  firm,  make  stable,  as  in  '  to 
1  boat";  A,S.  trymman,  Irymian,  to  make  fimi<  .. 
trum.  firm,  strong,  E.  winsome,  A.  S.  wynmm,  \.  c,  pleasant, 
from  ajw,  wynn,  joy,  a  fem.  sb.,  put  for  'wiitim  (see  G. 
Wonne  in  K!ugcV<  ..  II  wunn-cn,  pp.  d  winnan,  to  win,  gain. 
See  also  Listen  in  my  Dictionary. 

(y).  There  are  two  good  examples  of  words  borrowed  from 
Latin.     Thus  Lat.  uncia>  ..  A.  S.ynee,  E.  ineh,     'L.. puteus,^ 

Lwell,  pit>_..  A.S.  *puti([0T  'pu/t-), /iyt.  T..  pit. 

I      §1B6.  A>  ,,^.     Fourth  j'-mutation. 

f  4-  (a).  The  following  examples  arc  well  illustrated  by  the 
Gothic  spelling ;  we  must  remember  that  the  A.  S.  d  com- 
monly represents  Teul.  Al  (Goth,  ai);  §71.  E,  heal,  A.  S. 
AataH  (='hd!-iait),  Goth.  Aailjan,  to  heal<  ..A.S.  Ad/,  Goth. 
iaiU,  M.E.  hool,  E,  whole.  E.  r/ar,  A.  S.  rt^ran  (  =  *riiz-ian), 
Goth,  raiijan,  to  raise,  cause  to  rise ;  where  r  stands  for  s  (with 
a  x-BODnd),  by  Verner's  Law,  We  should  also  particularly  note 
the  doublet  raise,  which  is  a  Scand.  form,  Icel.  reis-a.  And 
JBH  as  Icel.  ra's-a<  ..  ||  Icel.  riris,  pt.  I.  of  rfi-a,  to  rise,  so 
likewise  A.S.r^-an<  ..  ||  A.  S.  rrfj,  pi.  t.  of  r/r-a«,  to  rise. 
Shortly,  rear  and  raise  are  both  causal  forms  of  rise;  but 
one  is  English,  the  other  Scandinavian. 

{$).  E.  any,  M.E.  am,  A.S.  <in-ig  (with  longrf)<  ..A.S. 
On,  Z.  one.  E.  Utah,  orig.  'pale,'  A.S.  i/ac  <  ..  ||  Aide, 
pt.  t.  odlie-an,  to  shine,  look  bright  or  white.  E.  tread-th, 
in  which  the  final  -Ih  is  laie ;  the  M,  E.  form  is  brede,  breede. 
A.S,  brdd-u.  This  is  one  of  the  substantives  of  which 
Sievers  remarks  (see  brtidu  in  the  Index  to  his  O.  E.  Gram- 
mar) that  '  they  have  taken  the  nam.  sing,  ending  from  the 

[  tf-dedension,'  though  they  properly  '  belong  to  the  weak  dc- 
dcnsion,  since  they  correspond  to  Goth,  weak  sbs.  in  -«','  i.e. 

I><.   Mai£cbrdd-u\stoT 'brad-f<  ..K.S.br4d,hjoa.d.   And, 
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in  fact,  we  find  Goth,  braid-d,  breadth,   which  is  the  very 
cognate  form  required.     E.  feud,  enmity,  is  a  remarkably 
erroneous  form.     The  mod.  E.  form  should  have  been  'fttd 
or  'fcad,  but  it  has  been  curiously  confused  with  the  totally 
different  word /furf,  a  fief  which  is  of  French  origin.      The 
M.E.  form  \%  ftde  <3X  ftid  \a.  the  Northern  dialect  (see  Jamie- 
son's  Scot.  Diet,),  answering  to  the  Dan.  ftiit,  a  quarrel, 
feud.     The  corresponding  A.  S-  word  h/dh-Se,  enmity<  .. 
fdh.  fd,  hostile,  E.  foe.     E.   heal.   A,  S.  hdlu,  is  precisely 
parallel  in  form  to  A.  S.  brddu,  breadth,  explained  above. 
Hence  the  it  is  an  ("-mutation  of  & ;  from  A.  S.  hdt,  M.  E. 
hmi,  E.  hot.     E.  htst.  a  command,  M.  E.  hest,  has  a  final  ex- j 
crescent  /;  cf.  wkih-t,  &c. ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  hds,  just  i 
bihits  is  the  A.  S.  form  of  E.  bthtsl.     The  fomi  kdt  is  diffi-' 
cult,  but  probably  stands  for  'Ms-si,  which  again  stands  for 
•hdl-li{cl  bliss.  A.S.  bliss.  bUHs.  from  bade,  blithe'}.  The  word 
is  certainly  formed,  by  mutation,  from  the  verb  hdtan,  Goth. 
haiian,  to  command.      Curiously  enough,  the  Golh.  form  rf  J 
the  sb.  is  haiii.  which  presents  no  difficulty.    E,  had,  v.,  A.S,fl 
Iddan  [=*l&d-ian)<  ..Idd,  a  course,  E.  lode.     E.  leave, 
A.S.  Idfan.  to  leave  behind<  ..ISf  a  heritage,  that  whi 
remains,     E.  lend,  with  excrescent  d  and  shortened  vowe^lj 
M.E.  lenat,    A.S.  ldnan<  ..I6n.  E.  loan.     E.  stair,  A.S.' 
sldg-er  {=*sla^g-ir})<  ..sldh,  sidg,  pt,  t.  oK  slig-an,  to  climb. 
E.  sweat,  v.,  M.E.  svielen,  A.S.  swdtait  {='swd'-ian)<.  „ 
swdl,  s.,  sweat.     E.  thread,  A.  S.  ^rdd  (for  'J>rd-di)<  ..firA- 
TV-an,  to  throw,  to  twist.     The  word  to  throw  formerly  had 
precisely  the  sense  'to  twist,'  like  its  Lat.  equivalent  torquere ; 
cf.  throwster  in  Halliwell,  explained  as  '  one  who  throws  or 
winds  silk  or  thread.'    Cf  also  G.  Drahl,  thread,  from  drehen. 
to  turn,  twist.      E.  wreath,  A.S.  wrdS  {=*wrd3i}.  a  twisted 
band,  fillet<  ,.  ||  wrdS,  pt.  t.  of  wrtS-an,   to  writhe,  twisL 
ffresf  and  wrestle  are    similar  formations   from  the   same 

'  See  Bahder,  Die  Verb«I«bstractB,  iBSo,  p.  65. 
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f  186.  (i>  ..t..     Fifth  i-mutation. 

5,  (a).  We  have  already  noted  [he  plurals  _/et/,  geese,  leelh, 
ifoai/ool,  goose,  loolh.  A  fourth  such  word  is  A.  S.  BrgSor, 
brother,  which  made  the  pi,  brdSru,  but  the  dal.  sing.  briSer. 
The  Icel.  brSSir  made  the  pi.  bra3r,  now  written  brmUr, 
I  where  the  te  answers  precisely  to  A.  S.  i,  being  ihe  i- 
I  mutation  of  0.  Hence  the  pi.  brethcr  was  introduced  into 
Northern  English  and  even  Into  the  Midland  dialect,  and, 
finally,  with  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  p!.  suffix  -en, 
into  the  Southern  dialect.  We  find  brtthre,  Ormulum,  Safig  ; 
brtlhir,  Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtofl,  p.  51  ;  brelher-en, 
La}-amon,  i.  qo. 

(B).  In  the  five  following  examples,  the  Gothic  form  shews 
deariy  what  was  the  orig.  A.  S.  form. 

E.  dtem,  A.  S.  d/ni-an  i^^* ddm-ian),  Goth,  domjaa,  to  deem, 
judge ;  from  A.  S,  d£m,  Goth,  dom-s.  judgment,  opinion,  E. 
A>om.  ILfad,  K.^./idan{='/6d.ian),QaCa.fodjan,\Q  feed; 
from  A.  S./dd-a,  E./ood.  E.  mee/,  A.  S.  Tn//-an  (='m6l-iati), 
Gotb.  motjan,  in  the  comp.  ga-moljan,  to  meet ;  from  A.  S, 
mSI,  gt'tnSl,  a  meeting,  assembly,  preserved  in  the  E.  phr,  '  a 
muol  point,'  i.  e.  a  point  for  discussion  in  an  assembly.  E. 
atOi,  A.  S.  t^can  {=  's^/r-ian),  Goth,  soijan,  to  seek  <  |l  A.  S. 
w6<  (Goth.  soK).  pt.  I.  of  sacan,  to  contend,  dispute  ;  whence 
also  sake  and  soke  or  soken.  E.  weep,  A.  S.  vi^p-an  (=w6p- 
mk),  Goth,  wopjan ;  from  the  A.  S.  sb.  wSp,  a  clamour, 
outcry. 

(y).  E.  b(ech,  A.  S.  b/ce :  beeehen.  adj..  A.  S.  h/c-en  ( =  *i/c-fn) 
<  ..bSe,  a  beech-tree.  It  thus  appears  that  the  true  word 
for  'beech'  was  bic,  now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  book; 
hence  the  adj.  b/c-en,  beeehen,  as  well  as  a  new  form 
AAt.  beech.  E.  Heed.  A.  S.  b//d-an  {='bI6d-ian),  from  b26d, 
blood.  E.  bless,  A.  S.  bl/lsian,  Northern  form  blefdsia 
(=A-S.  *i//d-smn);  also  from  bi^d,  blood.  The  suffix  is 
the  same  as  in  cUan-se,  A.  S.  cldn-sian,  from  e}dm-e.  clean ; 
and  the  orig.  sense  of  bkss  was  to  purify  a  sacred  place 


2o8  VOWEL-MVTATION.  [Chap.  XI. 

or  altar  with  sprinkled  blood'.     E,  brad,  A. S.  br^d-an 

{='brSd-ian),  from  brSd,  E.  brood.  E.  glede,  a  live  coal. 
A.S.gl/d{=*gl6-di,see  Sievers,O.E.  Gram.  §  269);  from 
g!6-wan,  E,  glow,  where  the  w  is  lost,  as  in  thread  from 
throw  in  5  195.  E.  grten,  A.  S.  gr/n-f,  0.  H.  G.  griioni. 
Teut.  GRONjo  (Fick,  iii.  iiz);  derived  from  A.S,  grd-wan, 
allied  to  Icel,  gr6-a,  E.  grow.  Grein  is  the  colour  of  grow- 
ing herbs.  E.  keel,  to  cool,  as  used  in  Shakespeare,  A.S. 
e^-an  {='c6l-ia?i)-,  from  ai,  cool.  E.  sfictd.  A.S.  sp/d 
{=sp6-di,  Fick,  iii.  355),  success;  from  A.S.  spS-waa,  to 
succeed,  prosper,  Cf.  the  remarkable  cognate  Ski.  sphili, 
prosperity,  sphdli,  increase,  from  spkdy,  to  enlarge.  E,  slad. 
A,  S.  sl^da  {='sidd-jo}),  a  stud-horse,  slaUion,  war-horse; 
from  A.  S.  s/Sd,  M.  E,  s/oed,  now  spelt  and  pronounced  as  stud. 

§  197.  t  >  ..f.     Sixdi  r-mutaiion. 

(o).  An  excellent  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  hide,  a  skin, 
A.  S.  hj!d.  This  Ayd  clearly  stands  for  *Mdi\  because  it  is, 
by  Grimm's  and  Vemer's  Laws,  the  precise  equivalent  of 
Lat.  rwft-j  (stem  cut:'-),  a  hide.  The  plurals  mice,  Oct.  Ai-ne. 
from  mouse,  louse,  coil',  have  been  discussed  above  ;  see  §  188. 

(S).  The  E.  de-fie  is  a  strange  compound  with  a  F.  prefix  ; 
the  true  old  word  is  simply  file,  as  used  by  Shakespeare. 
Macb.  iii.  i.  65,  and  by  Spenser.  F.  Q.  iii.  i.  6a.  Tlie  A.  S. 
form  \s  fyl-an  {='/iil-ian)  <  ../ul,  foul;  so  that /fr  =  to 
make  foul.  So  also  the  sh.  filth,  A.S.  jyi3  {ci.  O.H-G. 
fmida)<  ../ai.'E./oul.  E.  dive,  A.  S.  df/^an  (='dti/-ian). 
a  weak  verb  derived  from  the  strong  verb  d&f-an,  to 
dive ;  whence  also  d&f-a,  E.  dove.  Properly,  dive  is  a 
causal  form.  E.  kith,  A.S.  fjfJ,  knowledge,  acquaintance, 
relationship  {  =  'cun-(ii);  cf,  Goih.  kunlhi,  knowledge;  <  .. 
A.S.  ctid (='cun^,  known;  with  which  cf.  Golh.  iunfhs,  pp. 
known.  In  the  mod,  E.  iiih,  the  /  has  been  shortened.  E. 
firide,  A,  S.  prj/l-e ;  from  prUt,  E.  proud.     E.  ttish.  v 

'  This  elymologj  is  due  to  Mr.  Swcei   Aoglia,  iii.  i.  156. 
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^^■Mron  (=*wi£rf-/i»t)  <  ..  w^sc,  a  wish,  s. ;   it  is  obvious 

^flBftt  the  mod.  £.  has  really  preserved  the  form  of  the  verb 

only,  though   wms.    on    the    contrary,  occurs    in   Lowland 

Scotch  both  as  s.  and  v.     To  the  above  examples  we  may 

add  the  prov.  E.  rimer,  commoii  as  the  name  of  a  too!  for 

^■^cnlarging  screw-holes  in    metal  {see  Halliwell).     It   simply 

^^BneEtns  'roomer,'  being  derived  from  h-^.r^m-an  {='r4m- 

^^pStn),  to  enlarge,  from  the  adj.  rtim,  large,  room-y. 

$188.  EA  >  ..  Y;  EO  >  ..Y.  This  is  true,  whatever 
be  ihe  Unglh;  i.e.  ta  >y.  /j  >/;  eo  >y,  and  /o  >y.  In 
early  MSS.,  the  y  is  written  it.  We  take  all  these  together, 
as  ihc  seventh  I'-mmation.     Examples  in  mod.  E.  are  rare. 

(a).  The  mod.  E.  ilder,  ridesi,  correspond  to  A.  S.  yldra 
{='yld-ira), yidfsl  {='y/dis/a),  <  ..  eald,  E.  old.  The  sb. 
eid=\.  ?i.y!d-u,  old  age. 

ip).  E.  work,  v.,  A.  S.  wyrean  {=*W(orc-ian)  <  ..  wtorc. 
E.  wori,  s.  Mod.  E.  confuses  the  ro  anAy,  so  that  this  cannot 
fiUrly  be  instanced. 

(y).  In  tile  same  way,  E.  sUeplc,  a  high  tower,  is  from 
ttttp,  high ;  but  the  A.  S.  form  slyfvl  is  formed  by  I'-mutation 
from  st/ap,  sleep.  So  E.  Utm,  v.,  M.  E.  temen,  is  from  team, 
M.  E.  km,  teem,  a  family ;  but  the  A.  S.  verb  Ijfm-ian  is 
fbnned  by  f-mutation  from  the  sb.  I/am. 

(B).  We  may  instance  al.so  Icel.  dypS,  depth'  <  ,.  Icel. 
^£fr=A.  S.  d/op,  deep.  Modem  English  imitates  this  in 
fonning  dtplh  from  deep.  So  also  Ihe/I  from  Ihie/;  A.  S. 
ple/3e,  theft  <  .  .p/o/,  a  thief.  The  clearest  e.xample  is 
E.  iliri,  a  btillock,  A,  S.  iljr-ic,  formed  with  suffix  -c  and 
vowel-mutation  from  A.  S.  st/or,  an  ox,  a  .Ueer. 

{ 190.  Untation  in  Uodem  English.  By  way  of  re- 
capitulation, I  here  collect  those  instances  in  which  the 
vowel-mutation  has  been  clearly  preserved  even  in  modem 
English.  The  explanations  of  the  words  have  been  already 
given  above. 

'  For  'djiSp-ito  \  cf.  Teul.  lancitiio,  length,  nt  p.  joi. 
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1.  (o)  man,  pi.  mm ;  compare  hank,  bench ;  saw  {a  cutter), 
compared  with  sti^e.  (i)  Substantives  derived  rrom  ad- 
jectives, as  :  long,  Itngth  ;  strong,  strength '.  {c)  Adjectives 
from  substantives,  as :  Angle,  English  ;  Frank,  French ; 
Wales,  Welsh,  (rf)  Verbs  from  substantives  or  adjectives, 
as:  band,  bend;  late,  hi  (to  hinder);  sale,  sell;  tale,  ItU, 
Here  we  may  insert  the  cases  in  which  the  substantive  lies 
nearer  in  form  to  the  root,  as;  qual-m,  quell;  song,  singe; 
wand,  wend;  wrack  (sea-weed),  -ivretch  and  wreck.  With 
these  we  may  rank :  comb,  unkempt,  considering  kempi 
as  a  pp.  (e)  Weak  verbs  from  the  base  parallel  with  that  of 
the  pt.  I.  of  strong  verbs,  as  :  can,  ken  (for  can  is  an  old  past 
tense  as  regards  its  form) ;  drank,  drcmh ;  fall,  fell;  lay 
(A.  S.  lceg\  lay  (A.  S.  lecgan),  which  are  distinguished  by 
usage ;  sal,  set.  Similarly  we  have  stank,  stench,  though  stench 
is  a  sb.    (/)  Adjective  from  a  verb:  fare,  fresh. 

2.  (a)  bor-n,  birth  and  burden;  com,  kernel;  drop,  drip; 
fore,  first;  fox,  vixen  \  gold,  gild;  knot,  knit',  mon-ey,  mini; 

monastery,  minster,  [b)  Of  Scand.  origin  :  foal,  filly ;  tofl, 
Uft.  (c)  Similarly  we  have  bow,  sb.  (A.  S.  bog-a  i  bf^-en,  pp. 
of  bUgan),  bight;  borrow,  v.  (A.  S.  borg-ian  ||  borg-en,  pp.  of 
beorgan),  bury,  v, ;  dross  (A.  S.  dros  ||  dror-m=' dros-en,  pp.  of 
driosati),  drissle. 

3.  dung,  dingy;  full,  fill;  lust,  list;  pound,  pind-ar; 
stunl'td,  stint;  through,  thrill ;  won,  p^.,  win-some. 

4.  broad,  breadth;  foe,  feud;  /lol,  heat;  load,  lead,  v.; 
loan,  len-d;  one,  any;  rose  (pl.t.  of  rise),  rear;  throw, 
thread;  whole,  heal.  So  also  compare  wroth,  adj.  (A.  S, 
airif?  II  vjrd3,  pt.  t.  of  wriSan),  with  the  sb.  wreath. 

5.  (a)  foot,  feet ;  goose,  geese;  tooth,  teeth.  Cf.  brothtr, 
hrethr-en.  {b)  book,  beech ;  blood,  bleed  and  bless ;  boot  (ad- 
vantage), beet  (to  profit,  kindle);  brood,  breed;  doom,  deem; 


'  Here  belongs  A.  S.  slreng-e,  now  spelt  siring,  from  the  sdj,  strong 
So  also  Ihe  fish  called  a  ling  was  formerly  called  lenge  (llavelok,  83J) 
•nd  amply  meam  '  tlie  long  liiti,'  from  its  shape. 
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/ood,fitd;  glmv,glede  (!ive  coal) ;  graiv. green;  cool,  keel  {lo 
coo!) ;  moot,  mtel ;  soke,  seek  ;  stud,  steed. 

6.  (a)  cow,  ki-ne  j  louse,  lice  ;  mouse,  mice,  (i)  dove,  dive ; 
/but,  de-Jile  a,xiA  filth;  un-couih,  kilh;  proud, pride;  room.prov. 
E,  rimer  (a  tool) ;  Lowland  Sc.  wuss,  s.  (a  wish),  wish,  v. 

J.  (a)  A.  S,  ea:  old.  eld-er.  (i)  A.S.  6a:  tA.-a/i,  i^^ju; 
rffi^,  steeple;  team,  teem ;  where  mod.  E,  shews  no  difference 
in  Ihe  vowel-sounds,     (c)  A.S.  bo:  steer,  stir-k;  also  deep, 

»iepth ;  /-SiV/;  ^f"/'- 
It  ihua  appears  that  clear  examples  of  mutation  can  be 
traced  in  nearly  eighty  instances  even  in  modern  English ! 
Surely  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  such  as  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  as  if  it 
were  beneath  investigation.  When  we  find  that  Webster's 
Dictionary,  for  example,  explains  food  as  being  the  A.  S. 
/oda  [sic;  no  accent],  ^ram/edaa  [sic;  no  accent],  lo  feed, 
how  are  we  to  trust  an  etymologist  who  does  not  even  know 

•  this  elementary  lesson,  that  the  A.  S.  /  is  a  mutation  of 
a  preexistent  6.  and  who  thus  ignorantly  reverses  the  true 
order  of  things? 

§  200.  It  remains  to  be  observed  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  original  vowel  of  the  root  has  suffered  both  mutation  and 
gradation,  so  that  the  results  of  the  present  chapter  may  often 
have  to  be  taken  in  combination  with  those  of  the  preceding 
dutpter  before  the  form  of  the  root  can  be  cleariy  seen. 
Thus  the  verb  xafeed  is  formed  by  mutation  from  fond,  A.  S, 
fSda.  But  the  6  in  f6da  is  a  strengthened  form  of  a,  so  that 
the  Teutonic  base  takes  the  form  fad.  answering  by  Grimm's 
Law  to  an  Aryan  pat,  appearing  in  the  Gk.  irar-jofuK,  I  eat. 
This  Aryan  pat  is  an  extension  of  the  root  pa,  to  feed, 
appearing  in  the  Skt.  p&,  to  feed,  Lai.  pa-sc-ere  {pt.  I.  pa-ui), 
to  feed,  &c.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
I  Chapter  XIII  (below),  where  the  method  of  discovering 
■  Ao'^Q  roots  is  more  particularly  discussed. 

We  are  also  now  in  a  position  to  explain  words  similar  ti 
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those  mentioned  in  §§  47, 162 ;  as  e.g.  nfd,  need,  hr^d^  bride, 
gelj/aUy  to  believe,  h^d,  hide,  f;fst,  fist.  Of  these,  n^d  an 
swers  to  Goth,  nauths  (stem  nauthi-\  so  that  the  /  is  an  1- 
mutation  of  au  (A.  S.  /a).  At  the  same  time,  the  G.  Noth  is 
cognate  with  Goth,  nauths^  the  G.  long  0  being  equivalent  to 
Goth,  au.  Hence  we  conclude  that  E.  need  and  G.  Noth 
have  related  vowel-sounds.  Similarly,  E.  bride,  A.  S.  brjd^  is 
cognate  with  Goth,  hruths  (stem  brUthi-),  and  therefore  with 
O.  H.  G.  brUty  whence  G.  BrauL  Geljf/an,  to  believe =*^^- 
liaf-ian,  from  ge-Ua/a,  belief;  and,  as  A.  S.  /a = Goth.  a«= 
G.  a«,  this  is  precisely  the  G.  Glaube  {=*ge-laube),  K  hide^ 
A.  S.  hyd,  answers  to  Teut.  hCdi  (Pick,  iii.  78),  cognate  with 
Lat.  cutis ;  the  O.  H.  G.  form  is  hiit,  whence  G.  Haui. 
Similarly,  A.  S.  /jfsi  answers  to  O.  H.  G.  fUsif  whence  G. 
Faust,  These  examples  may  suffice ;  there  are  many  more 
of  a  similar  character. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes. 

§  201.  Prefixes.  A  considerable  number  of  the  prefixes 
in  English  are  of  Latin  origin,  and  due  to  prepositions,  such 
as  ab,  ad,  ante,  &c.  The  prefixes  of  English  origin  are  not 
very  numerous.  They  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Etym.  Diet.,  in  both  editions  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
here  a  brief  list  of  the  chief  of  them.  Cf.  Koch,  Eng.  Gram. 
iiL  II 2  ;  Sweet,  A. S.  Reader,  p.  Ixxix. 

A-,  from  various  sources.  (Only  the  Teutonic  sources  are 
noticed  here.) 

1.  A.  S.  ^;  as  in  of -dune,  E.  a-down, 

2.  A.  S.  w;  as  in  M.  E.  onfote,  E.  a-foot, 

3.  A.  S.  and',  against,  opposite ;  as  in  A.  S.  and-lang^ 
E.  a-long.     See  An-,  TTn-  (2). 

4.  A.  S.  d-,  intensive  prefix  to  verbs ;  as  in  A.  S.  d-risan, 
E.  a-rise.  This  A.  S.  d-  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  ar-^  ir-^  ur- 
(mod.  G.  er-),  Goth,  us-,  ur-.  The  Goth,  m  is  also  used  as 
a  prep.,  signifying  *  away  from.'  The  chief  verbs  with  this 
prefix  are  a-bide,  ac-curse  (written  for  a-curse  by  confusion 
with  the  F.  and  L.  ac-  =  ad\  of -fright  (similarly,  for  afright\ 
al-lay  (similarly,  for  a-lay),  a-maze,  a-rise,  a-rouse ;  we  have 
also  the  past  participles  a-ghast,  a-go.  Among  these  words, 
ac'curse  and  a-rouse  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  analogy; 
they  have  no  representatives  in  A.  S.  The  pp.  dmasod, 
amazed,  occurs  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napier,  p.  137, 
L  23.    See  Or-  below,  p.  216. 
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5.  A-  in  a-do  is  short  for  al,  which  was  used  in  the  North 
as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.     The  prov.  E.  '  Here's  a  prettv 
to-do '  is  equivalent  to  the  old  phrase  '  Much  a-rffl,' 
al  do,'  much  to  do.     There  was  an  old  phrase  ■  out  at  doc 
besides  the  more  usual  'out  of  doors';  hence  the  phr.  i 
a-doors,  which  may  represent  either  of  the  older  forms. 

6.  In  some  words,  the  A.  S.  prefix  ge-,  later  /-,  y-, 
turned  into  a-.     Thus  A.  S.ge-wttr  is  our  a-wart;  and  t. 
gc-ford'ian  produced  M.E.  a-forthtn,  mod.  E.  af-ford  ( 
•a-ford).     See  E-,  Y-. 

We  may  also  notice  a-ugkl,  A.  S,  dwihl,  where  S-  \ 
prefix  meaning  'ever,'  cognate  with  aye,  ever,  which  isNoi 

After-  ;  A.  S.  a/Ur,  after,  prep,  used  in  composition. 

An-,  in  answer,  A.  S.  and-iimru,  s,,  an  answer. 
Here  the  A.  S.  and-  is  cognate  with  Du.  ont-,  G.  enl- 
din-i,  Skt.  anli,  over  against ;    the  sense  is  '  against,'  c 
reply.'     The  same  prefix  appears  as  a-  in  a-long,  and  ■ 
in  mi-biiid.     See  A-  (3).  Un-  (2). 

Ann-,  in  anneal,  A.  S.  an-dlan,  to  set  on  fire,  bum,  b 
Thus  the  prefix  is  really  the  common  prep,  on. 
senses,  the  word  may  be  of  French  origin. 

At-,  in  al-one,  is  the  common  prep,  at,  A.  S,  at. 

Be-.    This  is  A.  S.  ie-,  hi-,  the  same  as  hi,  prep,  by;  1 

C-.     In  i-Iulch,  the  prefix  seems  to  be  the  A. S. gt-. 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

E-,  in  e-twugh.  Enough  is  M.  E.  i-noh,  A.  S,  ge-ndi  ;  1 
Goth,  ga-nohs,  enough.  Hence  the  prefix  is  the  A.  S.  { 
Goih.  ga-. 

Edd-.  in  tdd-y.  In  this  obscure  word,  the  prefix  seems  tj 
be  A.  S.  ed-,  back,  again  ;  cognate  with  Icel.  iS-,  O.  H.  G. 
it;  ita-,  Goth,  id;  back.  The  Icel.  ida,  an  eddy,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lowland  Scotch j*^',  an  eddy,  which  occurs 
in  the  Boke  of  the  Houlaie  (ah,  1^53),  st.  64,  1.  8 
find  the  0.  Sax.  prefix  idug-,  back,  in  idug-linSn,  to  repan 

Emb-,  in  emb-er  days.    From  A.  S.  ymb-tyne. 
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The  prefix  is  A.  S.  ymb-,  about,  cognate  with  G.  um-. 
Pp.  H.  Q.  umbi,  Lat.  ambi-. 

For-  (i).  E,  and  \.S, /or,  prep.  Used  in  such  com- 
I  pounds  3&/Qr'as-mHch,/or-<rver,  &c. 

For-  (a),  A.  S.  /er-,  prefix,  as  in  Jor-gi/iin,  to  for-give, 
Cf.  l<x\./or;/yrir-,  Dan. /or-,  Swed./o/--,  Du.  and  G.  frr-, 
Goth./ra-,/iH>-,  Skl-pard-.  The  Skt.  pard  is  an  old  inslni- 
menlal  case  of  para,  far;  hence  the  orig.  sense  is  'away,' 
Allied  lo  "E./ar.  The  prefix  has  something  of  an  intensive 
force,  or  gives  the  sense  of  '  away,'  or  '  from.'  The  chief 
derivatives  \im  /or-btar,  /or-bid,  /or-/tnd,  /or-go  (miswritten 
fort-go),  for -get,  for-give,  for -lorn,  for  -sake,  for -swear. 

yore-,  in  front ;  A.  S.fore,  before,  prep,  and  adv.  Cognate 
with  Du.  voor,  Ic^X.fyrir,  Dan. f or,  Swed. for,  G.  t'or,  Goth. 
ftura,  Lat,  pro,  Gk,  irp6.  Ski.  pra.  Orig.  sense  'beyond'; 
allied  lo  ¥..far,  and  to  ihe  prefix/or-  (a). 

Forth-,  forward.  A.  S.  forS,  adv. ;  extended  from  fore, 
before ;  see  above.  Cognate  with  Du.  voor/,  from  voor ;  G. 
fort,  M.  H.  G.  vori,  from  vor.  Cf.  also  Gk,  ir/jorf  (usually 
*p&i),  towards,  SkL  prali,  towards. 

Fro-,  as  in  fro-ward,  i.  e.  turned  from,  perverse.  The 
prefix _/«-,  Northern  'E.fra-,  seems  to  be  the  Ictl.frd,  from, 
eJosdy  allied  to  \ce\.fram,  forward,  and  to  'Z.from. 

Oain-,  against ;  M.  E.  gein,  A.  S.  gegn,  against.  Hence 
gainsay,  gain-stand. 

Im-,  as  in  im-bed,  im-park,  is  the  form  which  the  prep,  in 
assumes  before  a  following  b  or  p. 

In-,  A.  S,  in,  prepT  in  ;  often  used  In  composition.  See 
above. 

1^,  in  l-otit,  which  is  short  for  al-one;  where  a/=  M.  E, 
<d,  mod  E.  all. 

Xid-,  in  the  word  mid-ivift,  is  nothing  but  the  A.  S.  prep. 
nai,  with,  now  otherwise  obsolete ;  cf.  G.  mil,  with,  mil-htlfen, 
to  help  with,  assist  So  also  the  Span,  comadre,  a  midwife, 
1»,  literally,  a  '  co-mother.' 
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Mis-,  ^\Tongly,  as  in  mis-deed^  mis-fake.  A.  S.  «i>-,  wrongly, 
amiss ;  allied  to  the  verb  to  miss.  Also  found  as  Icel.,  Dan., 
and  Du.  mis-,  Swed.  miss-^  Goth,  missa-, 

N-  (i).  A  prefixed  «-  in  E.  words  arises  from  a  misdivision 
of  consecutive  words  in  a  phrase.  It  most  often  results  from 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  an.  Thus  an  ewl  became 
a  newt,  an  eke-name  became  a  nick-name,  an  ingot  became 
a  ningot  (whence  probably  a  niggot,  used  by  North,  and 
mod.  E.  a  nugget).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  a  nadder  became  an  adder ;  a  napron  >  an  apron ;  a 
nauger  >  an  auger ;  a  norange  >  an  orange ;  a  nouch  >  an 
ouch ;  a  numpire  >  an  umpire :  hence  the  curious  forms 
adder,  apron,  auger,  orange,  ouch,  and  umpire',  all  of  which 
have  lost  an  initial  n, 

TSt-  (2).  In  the  case  of  nuncle,  the  n  is  due  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  first  possessive  pronoun ;  so  that  my  nuncle  < 
myn  uncle^  mine  uncle.  We  even  find  the  form  naunt,  from 
mine  aunt, 

N-  (3).  In  the  word  n-once,  which  only  occurs  in  the  phrase 
/or  the  nonce,  wc  have  the  M.  E.  /or  the  nones,  miswritten  for 
/or  then  ones,  for  the  once.     Here  then  is  the  dat.  case  of  the 
def.  article,  A.  S.  Mm,  later  forms  San,  than,  then, 

N-  (4),  negative  prefix.  A.  S.  «-,  prefix,  short  for  ne,  not. 
Cf.  Goth,  ni,  Russ.  ne,  Irish  ni,  Lat.  ne,  not ;  Skt.  na,  not 
It  occurs  in  n-aught,  nay^  n-either,  n-ever,  n-ill  (for  ne  will), 
n-o,  n-one,  n-or,  n-ot  (short  for  n-aught).   See  Un-  (i) ;  p.  217. 

Of-,  Off-.  The  prep.  0/  is  invariably  written  off  in  com- 
position, except  in  the  case  of  o//all,  where  the  use  of  off 
would  have  brought  threey's  together. 

On-  ;  A.  S.  on,  prep.,  E.  on ;  in  composition. 

Or-,  in  or-deal,  or-ts.  The  prefix  is  A.  S.  or-,  cognate 
with  Du.  oor-y  G.  ur-,  Goth,  ur-  or  us-.  It  is  therefore  only 
another  form  of  A-  (4).  Or-deal,  A.  S.  ord/l,  orddl,  is  cog- 
nate with  Du.  oordeel,  G.  urtheil,  judgment ;  -deal  is  the  same 
as  E.  deal,  a  portion.     The  word  meant '  that  which  is  dealt 
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out,'  hence,  a  decision.  Oris  is  pi.  of  ori^  cognate  with 
or  borrowed  from  Mid.  Du.  oor-eie,  a  piece  left  uneaten,  from 
Du.  ei-en,  to  eat. 

Out-,  A.  S.  Hi ;  the  prep,  out  in  composition. 

Over-,  A.  S.  o/er ;  the  prep,  over  in  composition. 

T-,  in  t-wit,  A.  S.  at-witan^  to  twit,  reproach.  Thus  /-  is 
short  for  a/-,  which  is  the  same  as  at,  prep. ;  see  At-  in  Mur- 
ray's Dictionary. 

Thorough-,  in  thorough-fare ;  the  same  as  through. 

To-  (i),  in  to-day^  to-morrow; •merely  the  prep,  to,  A.  S. 
td,  to,  as  to,  for. 

To-  (2),  intensive  prefix ;  obsolete,  except  in  the  pt.  t  to- 
brake.  Judges  ix.  53.  A.  S.  td-,  apart,  asunder,  in  twain  ; 
cognate  with  O.  Fries,  to-,  te-,  O.  H.  G.  za-,  ze-,  zi^^  all  with 
the  sense  of  *  asunder ';  closely  related  to  O.  H.  G.  za-r-,  ze-r-, 
zi-r-,  G.  ze-r-,  prefix ;  cf  also  Goth,  twis-,  as  in  twis-standan, 
to  separate  oneself  from. 

Twi-,  as  in  twi-light,  A.  S.  tuA-^  lit.  *  double,'  hence 
'  doubtful,'  allied  to  E.  two.  Cognate  with  Icel.  /z//-,  Du.  twee-, 
G.  zwie-,  which  are  allied,  respectively,  to  Icel.  tveir^  Du. 
twee,  and  G.  zwei,  two. 

Un-  (i),  negative  prefix ;  A.S.  un-,  from  Aryan  n-  (sonant), 
negative  prefix.  Cf  Du.  on-,  Icel.  6-,  H-,  Dan.  u-,  Swed.  o-, 
Goth,  un-,  G.  un-,  W.  an-,  Lat.  in-,  Gk.  av-,  a,  Zend,  ana-, 
Pers.  nd-,  Skt.  an-.    See  N-  (4);  p.  216. 

Un-  (2),  verbal  prefix ;  A.  S.  un-,  also  on-,  short  for  ond-  = 
A.  S.  and- ;  cf.  Du.  ont-,  G.  ent-,  Gk.  avrl.  It  is  therefore 
ultimately  the  same  as  an-  in  answer,  and  a-  in  a-tong.  See 
An-  above;  p.  214. 

Un-  (3),  in  un-ttl,  un-to.  The  prefix  is  equivalent  to  the 
O.  Fries,  and  O.  Sax.  und,  up  to,  as  far  as  to,  Goth,  und,  up 
10,  unto.*  The  A.  S.  (Wessex)  spelling  of  this  prefix  is  6d, 

Under- ;  the  prep,  under  in  composition. 

Up- ;  the  prep,  up  in  composition. 

Wan-,  in  wan-ton ;  see  Wanton  in  my  Dictionary. 
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With-,  against ;  the  prep,  with  in  composition.  The  A.  S, 
W(?  commonly  means  '  against ' ;  this  sense  is  retained  ti 
phrase  '  lo  fight  with  one.'     Hence  wiih-stand. 

Y-,  prefix  ;  as  in  the  archaic  words  y-cUpt,  named,  _y-aj 
certainly.     M. £._>•-,  i-;  A.S.ge-;  cognate  with  Dii.ge-, 
ge-,  Goth,  ga-.      This  prefix,  once  very  common,  made  very 
little  difference  to  the  sense ;  sometimes  it  has  a  collective 
force.     It  was,    perhaps,  originally  emphatic.     See  A-  ( 
and  E-. 

§  202,  Substantival  Sbffixes.  The  substantival  suffi 
of  E.  origin  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  (i)  those  like  -dom,  - 
where  ihc  A.  S.  suffix  was  also  an  inlelligible  word:  (a)  suffixes 
expressive  of  diminudon  ;  and  (3)  suffixes  consisting  of  only 
one  or  two  letters,  such  as  -m  in  doo-m,  -th  in  kng-lh ;  s 
of  these  being  double  or  compound, 

(i)  In  the  first  class  we  have  only  the  followitig: 
-hood  (also  -head),  -lock  (also  ■ledge) ',  -red,  -rk,  -ship  ( 
-icape,  which  is  Dutch).  See  Koch,  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  loi ; 
Sweet,  A.  S,  Reader,  p.  Ixxxi.  To  these  should  be  added 
A.  S. /iW;  see  utider -hood  below,  Tht: -cra/i  in  fries l-crq/ 
Sec,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  suffix. 

-dom.  A.  S.  -dial,  the  same  as  A.  S.  dSm,  judgmefl 
E.  doom.  Cognate  with  Icel,  -dSmr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  -dom,  I 
in  Icel.  JirtEl-dtimr,  Dan.  Iral-dom,  Swed.  trdl  dom,  thr^dom; 
Du.  -dom,  G.  -Ihum,  as  in  Du.  heUig-dom,  G.  Heilig-thum, 
sanctuary,  relic.  It  occurs  (a)  in  pure  E.  words,  as  hirlh-dom, 
earl-dom,  Jree-dom,  healhen-dom,  king-dom,  skeriff-dom,  wis- 
dom :  {b)  in  words  of  Scand.  origin,  as  hali-dom.  /iral-dom  : 
(f)  in  words  in  which  the  first  element  is  foreign,  as ;  Chrisien- 
dom,  dtike-dom,  martyr-dom,  peer-dom,  pope-dom,  prinee-d. 
serf-dotn.     New  words,  as /unify-dom,  can  be  coined. 

-hood,  -head.  A.  S.  -Add,  Friesic  -h/d;  cf.  §  (i. 
A.  S.  hdd  meant  sex,  degree,  rank,  order,  condition,  state, 
nature,  form  ;  so  that  man-hood  means  '  man's  estate ' ;  &c 
'  The  snBiiL-H«j  (  =  -»!.(«)  does  001  Ijeluag  lo  this  cUm, 
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Cognate  iviih  Du.  -keid,  Dan.  -hid,  Swed.  -hel,  G.  -htil, 
a[^ariDg  respectively  in  Du.  vrijheid,  Dan.  frt-hfd,  Swed. 
/ri'htl,  G.  Frei-htit,  freedom  ;  where  the  Swed.  form  looks  as 
if  it  were  merely  borrowed  from  German,  as  perhaps  the  Dan. 
form  was  also.  Cf.  also  Goth,  haidus,  manner,  way;  further 
related  to  Skt.  ktlu,  a  sign  by  which  a  thing  is  known,  from 
kil,  to  perceive,  know.  It  occurs  (a)  in  pure  E.  words,  as 
brother-hood,  chUd-hooil,  knight-hood,  UMi-hood,  maidtn-hood, 
mtm-hood,  ntighhouT-kood,  sisler-hood,  widow-hood,  wift-hood, 
woman-hood,  and  is  spelt  -head  in  God-head,  maidat-head : 
(i)  in  words  in  which  the  first  element  is  foreign,  as  m/alse- 
hood,  priest-hood.  In  boy-hood,  the  word  boy  is  Friesian;  it  is 
not  found  in  A.  S.  The  form  live-U-hoad  is  corrupt ;  here 
•ii-hood  has  been  substituted  for  M.  E.  -iode,  and  the  real  suffis 
is  A.S.  -Idd,  as  in  ii/-lAd,  provisions  to  live  by.  This  A.  S. 
^is  the  same  as  mod.  £.  lode;  see  Lode  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

-lock,  -ledge.  Only  in  wed-lock.  know-Udge  ;  the  former 
of  which  has  the  pure  E.  suffix,  from  M.E.  -ISk,  shortened  from 
M.  E.  lok  =  A.  S.  Idc,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  the  cognate 
Scand.  form,  Icel.  -ieikr.  The  A.  S.  /dc  is  probably  preser%'ed 
in  the  mod.  E.  slang  term  /ari,  sport';  it  meant  'play,  contest, 
gift,  offering,'  but  was  also  used  to  form  abstract  nouns,  as  in 
ri^-i&c,  robbery,  wrohl-ldc,  accusation,  wed-hic,  later  wed- 
iae,  matrimony,  the  wedded  stale.  The  cognate  Icel.  Ieikr, 
Swed.  let,  play,  is  also  freely  used  as  a  suffix,  as  in  Icel. 
tterieikr,  Swed.  kar/ek,  love.  There  was  also  a  corresponding 
A.S.  verbal  suffix  -/dean  (='-/&-(an),  as  in  A.  S.  n/ah-ldcan, 
M.  E.  neh-Uchen,  to  draw  nigh,  approach ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  form  of  the  suffix  -leche  in  M,  E.  knme-lcehe, 
knowledge,  was  really  influenced  by  this  A.  S,  verbal  form. 
It  makes  no  great  difference. 

-red  (i),  A,  S.  -ntden;  only  in  hat-red,  kin-d-red.  In  the 
lauer  word  the  middle  d  is  excrescent,  the  M.  E,  form  being 

*  It  ihoald  rtlher  have  giTen  ns  a  mod.  E.  leke ;  the  common  Notth- 
U  ftora  tbe  led.  ItiAr. 
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kin-rede,  answering  to  an  A.S,  "cyn-rdden,  not  found.  So 
also  hat-red,  M.  E.  hat-rcdai,  answers  to  A.  S.  'heU'rdden, 
also  not  found.  We  find,  however,  A.  S.  /r/ond-rdden, 
friendship,  shewing  that  ihe  suffix,  Uke  -ship,  signifies  '  slate ' 
or  'condition,'  originally  'readiness,'  It  even  occurs  as  a 
separaie  word,  meaning  '  condition,  rule ' ;  and  is  allied  to 
Goth,  ga-raid-eins,  an  ordinance,  rule,  G.  be-rtit,  ready,  and 
E.  ready.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  related  to  the  verb  to  ride, 
not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  to  the  verb  to  read. 

-red  (z),  in  kund-red.  The  suffix  in  hundred,  A.  S.  hund- 
red, is  not  the  same  as  the  above.  It  appears  a!so  in  Icel. 
hund-ra3,  0.  Sax.  hunde-rod,  O.  H.  G.  hundt-rtl,  G.  hundt-rt. 
In  this  case  the  suffix  -red  means  ta!e,  number,  or  more 
literally,  '  reckoning ' ;  so  that  hund-red  means  '  a  hundred 
by  reckoning,'  the  A.S.  hund  (cognate  with  Lat.  cent-ian) 
meaning  a  hundred,  even  when  used  without  the  suffix.  Cf. 
Goth,  ga-ralk-jan,  lo  reckon,  to  number. 

-rie,  in  btshop-ric.  From  A.S.  rfr-f, Goth.  «(';(-i,  dominion; 
allied  to  Lat.  reg-num,  kingdom. 

-ship,  A,  S.  -sdpe,  originally  '  shape,  form,  mode,'  from 
scepp-on  {='jcap-iaii),  lo  shape,  make.  Cognate  with  Icel. 
-skapr,  Dan.  -skab,  Swed,  -skap,  Du.  -schap,  G.  -schaft,  as 
seen  in  A.  ^.friond-scipe,  Y}a.xi. /ramd-skal,  Swed. /r^nd-skaf, 
Du.  vriend-schap,  G./reund-schafl,  i.e.  friendship;  for  which 
the  Icel.  word  is  vin-skapr.  See  Weigand,  Etjm.  G.  DicL, 
ii,  540.  The  suffix  is  used  {a)  in  pure  English  words,  some 
of  which  are  in  early  use,  as :  friatd-ihtp,  hard-ship,  lord- 
ship, township,  worship  {=worth-ship);  others  in  later  use, 
as :  horsemanship,  kingship,  ladyship,  sheriff-ship,  sonshtfi, 
stewardship,  wardship-.  {&)  with  Scand.  words,  as  fellow- 
ship :  (f)  with  French  words,  as :  clerkship,  court-ship,  &c. 
The  word  landscape,  originally  also  land-ship,  was  borrowed 
from  Du,  landschap  in  the  17th  century. 

§203.  (z).  Suffixes  expressive  of  diminution.  The  chief 
diminutive  A.  S.  suffixes  are  •c,  si,  -en,  -tag,  which  migf 
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be  combined,  giving  the  secondary  forms,  such  as  -k'in, 
-l-ing. 

-o  (probably  from  Tent.  -ko).  The  word  bull  does  not 
B^ypear  in  A,  S..  though  we  find  Icel.  boU,  a  bull ;  but  we 
find  A.  S.  bull-u-c ',  E,  bull-o-ck.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the 
suffix  -od  as  indivisible,  but  I  would  rather  regard  the  suffix 
as  double  or  compound,  and  due  (o  some  such  form  as  a 
Tcut.  double  suffix  -wo-ko;  or  otherwise,  the  -o-  (A.S.  -«-) 
may  have  arisen  from  the  ending  of  a  stem  in  some  word  of 
this  class*.  This  -o-ck  no  doubt  came  to  be  regarded  as 
indivisible,  and  was  used  to  form  diminutives;  hence  hiU-ock, 
a  small  hill ;  humm-ock,  a  small  hump  or  heap ;  rudd-ock,  the 
little  red  bird,  the  redbreast ;  laver-ock,  little  lark,  from  A.  S. 
liWfrce,  Idferce,  a  lark.  There  is  an  equivalent  diminutive 
suffix  in  Irish,  spelt  -og  (also  perhaps  for  -o-g^  whence  our 
thtmr-ock,  Irish  stamr-i^,  dimin.  of  seamar,  trefoil,  Cf.  A.  S. 
malt-uc,  mtll-uc,  W.  mal-og,  a  mall-ack,  where  the  W.  word 
may  be  of  A.  S.  origin.  The  origin  of  hadd-ock  is  doubtful. 
The  word  hammock  is  W,  Indian,  so  that  it  is  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent formation.  Originallj'  kamaca,  it  came  to  be  spelt  as  now 
by  association  with  words  ending  in  -ock.  Padd-ock,  a  toad, 
Is  a  distin.  formation  from  Icel.  l-adda,  a  load.  It  is  some- 
tinies  said  to  mean  '  a  large  toad,'  but  this  is  a  mere  matter 
of  Dsage.  Padd-ock,  a  small  enclosure,  is  a  corruption  of 
Parr-ock,  as  is  curiously  proved  by  the  fact  that  Paddoek 
Wood,  in  Kent,  not  far  from  Tonbridge,  was  formerly  called 
Parroeks  (see  Archaeologia  Canliana,  xiii.  138;  Hasted's 
Kent,  V.  286).  This  is  the  A.  S.  pearruc,  a  paddock  ;  from 
tparr-<tn,  later  parr-en  (with  loss  of  s),  to  enclose. 

In  the  word  ilir-k  we  have  the  simple  suffix  -k.  It  is  the 
of  sletr,  A.  S.  tl/or ;  whence  A,  S.  sljri-c,  a  siirk. 


Not  tullma.  m  nsaftllf  given  ;  itie  dat. 
LJbet  SdntiUBinm.  sect  54. 

■  Cf.  O.  Sfljt.  -tli-u,  a  horse,  stem  '  EH-lvo 


.1  the 


■,  cognate  «itll  Lai.  f/-ii 
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-el,  or  rather  •«-/,  where  the  -/  answers  lo  the  t 
suffix  -LO.  See  %  218.  Thus  E,  hramble  (with  excres 
i),  A.  S.  brem-tl,  is  formed  (with  /-mutalion)  from  A.  S. 
br/Sm,  broom  (Kluge,  s.v.  Brom-beere);  giving  brim-el  < 
"brOmi-l  (see  Sievcra,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  265).  Similarly,  E. 
hav-tl  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  hof,  a  house,  E.  kern-t},  A.  S. 
cym-tl,  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  corn,  a  torn,  a  grain.  E,  nav-tl, 
A.  S.  na/e-la,  is  a  dimin,  of  E.  nai'f,  A.  S,  na/^,  the  boss  of 
a  wheel.  E.  padd-h,  a  little  spade,  formerly  spaddle,  is  a 
dimin.  of  spade.  E.  ruwi-el,  a  rivulet,  A.  S.  ryn-el,  is  a 
diminutive  of  rynt,  a  course  <  ..  ||  ronn-en,  pp.  of  rinnan,  to 
nm.  Other  diminutive  forms  are  ax-h,  bund-U,  nipp-le, 
nozz-le,  pimp-te,  spatig-k,  spark-le.  In  the  word  eock-er-tl, 
a  little  cock,  the  suffix  is  the  Aryan  -eo-lo.  So  also  in 
pik-cr-el.  a  young  pike ;  mong-r-el,  a  puppy  of  mixed  breed, 
from  A.S.  mang  {ge-mang\  a  mixture'. 

-en,  or  rather  -8-n(Teut.  -ya-na?).  In  the  word  matd-m, 
diminutive  olmaid,  the  cognate  O.  H.  G.  magal-in  or  meged-ftt, 
dimin.  of  0.  H.  G.  magad,  a  maid,  shews  thai  the  suffix 
answers  to  a  Teut.  -in,  which  Schleicher  (Compend.  5  »a3) 
shews  to  be  a  compound  suffix.  A  similar  suffix  is  used  to 
form  Gothic  feminines  ending  in  -eiti-s  (stem  -ei-tii).  It  is 
also  diminutival  in  E.  cfiici-eti,  on  which  see  the  note  in 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.  In  E.  kiU-tnt 
M.  E.  kU'Oun,  the  suffix  was  originally  French,  and  therefore 
this  word  does  not  exhibit  the  A.S.  -en,  but  the  Anglo- 
French  -oun  (Lat.  ace.  -onem) ;  ibe  change  from  -oun  to  -at 
being,  however,  due  to  association  with  diminutives  in  -en. 

-ing,  i.  e.  -i-n-g,  is  due  to  a  Teutonic  compound  suffix ; 
see  §  241.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  A.S.  to  form  pairony- 
mics,  as  in  erPel-t'ng,    son  of  a  noble,  from  ajxle,  noble. 


•  Kfll-le,  sniil-lt,  nre  nlso  diminutives,  bnt  »te  both  boirowed  Iram 
LbIId,  viz.  from  cal-iUus,  dimin.  of  catimu,  b  bowl,  and  KMt-ella,  dimin. 
<A sattra,^  tray. 


■  «  W3.] 
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It  does  not  seem  to  be   now  used  as  a  mere  <iiniinuiive, 
except  when  -/-  precedes.     See  below. 

-1-ing,  is  compounded  of  Che  suffixes  -/  {-ef)  and  -ing,  and 
was  early  used  to  fonn  diminutives.  Examples  are :  cod- 
titig,  duck-ling,  gos-ling,  slar-li'ng,  as  diminutives  of  cod,  duck, 
goose,  and  of  prov.  E.  ilare,  A.  S.  sli^r,  a  starling.  Many  of 
these  forms  acquired  a  depreciatory  sense,  as :  fop-hng,  lord- 
ling,  strip-ling,  wit-ling,  world-ling.  Some  are  related  to 
the  primary  words  indirectly,  as :  nest-ling,  a  small  bird  in 
a  nesl ;  sap-ling,  a  young  tree  full  of  sap ;  strip-ling,  a  lad 
as  thin  as  a  Ain'^', year-ling,  a  creature  a  year  old.  Some 
are  from  adjectives,  as  :  dar-ling  {=.dear-ling),  fat-ling,  jirst- 
liag, young-ling.  Some  from  verbs,  as :  change-ling,  found- 
ting,  hire-ling,  nurs-ling,  shave-ling,  slarve-ling,  suck-ling, 
yeoH-ling.  Ster-ling  is  a  Latinised  form  of  Easter-ling ;  see 
my  Dictionar}-.  Scant-ling  does  not  properly  belong  here, 
b^ng  of  F.  origin  (F.  eschanlillon). 

-kin,  i.  e.  -k-in  or  -k-i-n,  seems  to  be  a  treble  suffix.  The 
cognate  O,  H.  G.  -ktn  or  -ehin,  as  in  wibt-Hn,  wibe-chin, 
djmin.  of  wib,  a  woman,  shews  that  the  i  was  once  long; 
moreover,  -Sn  appears  to  be  a  double  suffix,  as  said  above, 
in  discussing  -en.  The  suffix  -kin  is  not  found  in  A.  S,, 
nor  is  it,  in  general,  old ;  in  many  words  it  is  due  to 
I  the  borrowing  of  Middle  Du.  words  ending  in  -ken,  Per- 
kliaps  it  first  appears  in  names,  as  Mal-kin,  i.e.  little 
P  Maid  or  Maud,  i.  e.  Matilda  ;  whence  E.  gri-malkin,  a  cat, 
with  the  word  gray  (or  perhaps  F.  gris,  with  the  same 
sense)  prefixed.  The  words  lamb-kin,  pip-kin  (dimin.  of 
pipt),  thumb-kin  (a  thumb-screw)  are  probably  of  native 
fortnalion.  Gris-kin  originally  meant,  not  the  spine  of  a 
hog,  but  a  little  pig;  the  bae.e  is  Norse,  from  Icel.  griss, 
a  pig.  Y..  sis-kin,  a  song-btrd,  is  from  Dan,  sis-gcn  {  =  'sis- 
km),  a  little  chirper ;  cf.  Swed.  dial,  sis-a,  to  make  a  noise 
Kke  a  wood-grouse.  In  nap-kin,  the  E,  suffix  is  added  to 
the  F.  nappe,  0.  F.  nape,  a  cloth,  from  Lat.  mappa,  a  cloth. 
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Tho  following  words  are  all  probably  Datcb,  although  the 
Miil.  l)u.  Huffix  'ken^  once  common,  has  been  replaced,  in  the 
intHlrrii  13u.  language,  by  -je  or  -ije  or  -^ije  or  -pje  (after  «), 
whuh  iH  now  widely  used.  Bump-kin,  Mid.  Du.  boom-ken^  a 
lililt*  tree,  thick  piece  of  wood,  hence  a  block-head,  dimin.  of 
A '<»///,  a  tree,  cognate  with  E.  beam.  Bus-kin  (for  *brus'kin  or 
*i>urs-kin\  Mid.  Du.  broosken,  a  buskin,  ]>erhaps  the  same  as 
Mitl.  Du.  borseken^  a  little  purse,  dimin.  of  O.  F.  ^rx^,  a  purse. 
Ciinakin  (Shak.),  Mid.  Du.  kanm-km,  explained  by  Hexham 
MH  '  u  Hinall  Canne,  Pot,  or  Cruse/  dimin.  of  Du.  ianne,  a  can. 
('a/'kin,  a  sj)ikc  of  flowers  resembling  a  cat's  tail,  Mid.  Du. 
kiiUf'krn,  a  kitten,  dimin.  of  Du.  kaiie^  a  cat.  Dodktn  (ob- 
Hol«*le),  a  little  doit,  dimin.  of  Du.  duit^  a  doit.  Fir-kin^  the 
fdurtli  part  of  a  barrel ;  from  Du.  r/«r,  four.  Jer-kin^  dimin. 
of  \)\i,jurkf  a  frock  (Sewel).  Kilder-kin,  formerly  kinder-kin^, 
from  Mid.  Du.  kinde-kin,  a  little  child,  also,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  vat,  because  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  vat ;  dimin.  of  Du. 
kind,  a  child.  Manni-kin,  Mid.  Du.  manne-ken,  a  little  man, 
dimin.  of  Du.  man,  a  man.  Mini-kifs,  a  term  of  endearment, 
Mid.  Du.  minne-ken,  my  love,  dimin.  of  Du.  minne,  love.  To 
the  above  words  in  -kin  we  may  add  prov.  E.  bul-chin, 
a  bull-calf,  dimin.  of  E.  bull,  and  et]uivalent  to  bull-ock, 

'  Spelt  kindcrkind  (with  excrescent  </  at  the  end)  in  Peele's  play  of 
Milwarii  I,  cd.  I>}cc,  1883,  p.  3S3,  note. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Substantival  Suffixes  (continued), 

§  204.  (3).  Excluding  the  suffixes  already  explained  in 
the  last  Chapter,  the  principal  substantival  suffixes  are  due 
to  certain  original  Aryan  suffixes  which  may  be  arranged  in 
the  following  order,  viz.  -o,  -a,  -i,  -u,  -10,  -ia,  -wo.  -wa,  -mo, 

-HON,    -RO,    -LO,   -NO,   -NI,   -NU,  -TO,    -TI,  -TU,  -TER   (or   -TOB), 

-TRO,  -ont,  -es  (or  -os),  -Ko;  or  else,  to  combinations  of 
these.  The  Aryan  languages  delight  in  the  use  of  com- 
pound suffixes,  sometimes  double,  sometimes  treble,  and 
occasionally  even  still  more  complex.  I  shall  consider  these 
Aryan  suffixes  in  the  above  order,  and  discuss  compound 
suffixes  (such  as  Teut.  -ma-n)  under  the  first  element  (such 
as  -mo).  These  Aryan  suffixes  often  appear  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  Teutonic  ;  thus  -to  becomes  -tho  or  -tha 
(by  Grimm's  Law),  or  even  -do  or  -da  (by  Vemer's  Law). 

§  206.  Aryan  suffix  -O ;  fem.  -A.  This  suffix  invariably 
disappears  in  modern  English,  and  need  not  be  discussed  at 
length,  though  a  large  number  of  sbs.  originally  belonged  to 
this  class.  It  occurs  as  -a  (fem.  -6)  in  Gothic,  in  the  stems  of 
Goth.  sbs.  of  the  A-declension,  as  it  is  called;  see  my  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxvii.  It  answers  to  the  Gk.  -o-  in 
fvy-<^v,  a  yoke,  and  to  the  Lat.  -«-  (formerly  -(h)  in  iug-u-m. 
Thus  E.  fish,  Goth,  fisk-s,  has  for  its  stem  fiska,  appearing 
in  the  dat.  pi.  fiska-m,  E.  hal/j  Goth,  halba^  has  the  steni 
halb6,  dat«  pi.  halho-m^  where  -0  is  a  long  vowel,  and  an- 
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swers  to  Aryan  -a.  E.  ship^  Goth,  skip^  has  the  stem 
SKiPA ;  dat.  pi.  skipa-m.  Of  these  words,  both  in  A.  S.  and 
Gothic,  fish  is  masculine,  ?ial/  is  feminine,  and  ship  is 
neuter.  Modem  English  has  given  up  all  idea  of  distin- 
guishing genders  in  this  way\  The  following  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  substantives  of  this  class.  Cf.  Sicfvers, 
O.  E.  Gr.  §§  239,  251. 

{a).  Masculine:  E.  day^  A. S.  da-g^  Goth.  dags.  E. 
doughy  A.  S.  ddh,  Goth,  daigs,  E.  fish,  A.  S.  fisc,  Goth,  fisks, 
E.  hound,  A.  S.  hund,  Goth,  hunds.  E.  l&af,  A.  S.  hid/,  Goth. 
hlaibs,  E.  oath^  A.  S.  dp,  Goth,  aiths.  E.  shoe,  A.  S.  sc6h, 
Goth.  j^^Aj.  E.  sleep,  A.  S.  j/c^/,  Goth,  sleps.  E.  awy,  A.  S. 
weg,  Goth.  zw^x.    E.  wolf,  A.  S.  ?«;«//;  Goth,  wulfs, 

(3).  Neuter :  E.  deer,  A.  S.  <//<7r,  Goth,  dius,  E.  grass, 
A.  S.  ^r<?j,  Goth.  ^raj.  E.,  A.  S.,  holt,  a  wood.  E.,  A.  S., 
Goth,  land,  E.  ship,  A.  S.  jr/jfr,  Goth,  skip,  E.  j<)r^,  s., 
A.  S.  sdr,  Goth.  Wr.  E.  ^var,  A.  S.  g^ar,  Goth.yVr.  E. 
y^^^,  A.  S.  geoc,  Goih.  juk, 

(c).  Feminine :  E.  care,  A.  S.  caru,  Goth.  kara.  E.  Aii^ 
A.  S.  ?ual/,  Goth,  ^^/^a  (side).  E.  herd,  A.  S.  heord,  Goth. 
hairdo,  E.  r//«/?^,  A.  S.  hrung,  Goth,  hrugga  (=  hrungd^ 
E.  womb,  A.  S.  7vamb,  Goth,  wamba, 

§  206.  Teutonic  -ax;  fem.  -6n  (=  an).  This  suffix  is  com- 
mon in  many  cases  of  A.  S.  weak  nouns,  but  does  not  appear 
in  modern  English.  Thus  E.  tongue,  A.  S.  tung-e,  f.,  makes 
the  gen.tung-an;  the  Gothic  tugg-o  {z^tung-S)  makes  the 
gen.  tugg-on  {^tung-^n);  the  Teut.  form  being  tong-an; 
cf.  §  205.  Other  nouns  which  had  this  suffix  are  bear  {za 
animal),  bow  (for  shooting) ;  bourn  (brook),  core,  draft,  gall^ 
shank,  smoke,  sf^ark,  stake,  zf7'/(wise  man),  all  masculine.  Also 
the  fem.  sbs.  croiv,  ear,  eye,  fly,  heart,  week ;  and  the  fem.  pi. 
ashes,  A.  S.  CBsc-an,  Goth.  azg-Sn. 

^  Modem  £.  gender  is  (mainly^  logical,  i.e.  it  depends  on  distinctions 
of  sex.  The  A.  S.  gender  is  grammatical,  i.e.  it  dc^pends  on  the  form  of 
the  name  itself,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
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{ 207.  Aryan  suffix  -I,  This  suffix  disappears  in 
modem  English,  like  the  preceding.  It  is  commonly  known 
only  by  its  causing  '  mutation  '  of  the  root-vowel  of  the  stem. 
Il  occurs  in  the  slems  of  Goth.  sbs.  of  the  /-declension ;  as 
in  arms,  ao  arm,  dat.  pi.  armi-m.  There  are  no  neuter 
sbs.  of  this  form.  It  occurs  also  in  Skt.  ak-i,  a  snake,  Gk. 
?j[-i-t,  LaL  angui-s,  4c 

Examples  are:  (a)  Masculine:  E,  hip  (of  the  thigh), 
A.  S.  hype,  Goth,  hups,  stem  hi;pi.  E.  meal.  A,  S,  mele, 
GoUumats;  Teut.  »ati.  E.s/ring,  A..  S.  string  {=*sinirigi), 
allied  to  Strang,  strong,  {i)  Feminine :  E.  p««n,  A.  S. 
Atwh,  Gotb.  kwens;  Teui.  eweni.  E.  weird,  i.e.  fate;  A.S, 
wyrd  <  ..9  word-en,  pp.  of  weorpan,  to  happen. 

For  further  examples  see  Sievers,  O.  E,  Gr.  §  263. 

§  309.  Aryan  suffix  -U.  This  suflix  likewise  dis- 
appears in  mod.  E.  It  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Goth.  sbs.  of 
the  w-declension ;  as  in  handu-s,  a  hand.  It  occurs  in  Ski. 
df-u,  quickly,  Gk.  wk-vs,  swift,  Lat.  ac-u-s,  a  needle,  &c. 

Examples  are  (o)  Masculine  :  E,  wand,  of  Scand.  origin ; 
Iccl.  vimd-r  =  Goth,  wand-us ;  where  S  is  the  «-mutaiion 
of  a.  (b)  Feminine :  E.  chin,  A  S.  einn,  Goth,  kinnus,  Gk. 
■finn.  v..  hand,  A.S.  hand,  Goth,  fiandus.  (f)  Neuter:  E. 
ytr,  A.S./eoh.  Goth. /aihu. 

§  209.  Aryan  suffix  -10  (written  -]0  by  some  German 
writers).  This  suffix  appears  as  ya'  in  Golh.  haird-ja-m,  dat. 
pi.  of  haird-eis,  masc,  a  shepherd ;  and  in  kun-ja,  dat.  sing. 
of  hm-i,  a.,  kin.  It  is  represented  accordingly,  by  Golh. 
IDBSC.  sbs.  ending  in  -eis,  and  Goth.  neut.  sbs.  in  -i;  see  my 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gotliic,  p.  xxxvii.  It  is  common  in 
Latin  as  -io-,  as  in  od-io-,  stem  of  odium,  hatred.  In  A.  S. 
Uus  suffix  became  simply  -e,  as  in  Goth,  and-eis,  A.  S. 
tnd-t,  M.  E.  end-t,  in  Chaucer,  mod.  E.  end,  where  the  suffix 
■;4lisappear3.     Similar  words  are:   £.  h^d,  in  the  sense  of 

'  The  Golh. /is  prontmnMd  aa  £.7. 
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shepherd,  A.  S.  hird-e,  m.,  Goth,  haird-tis,  m.  (as  above), 
Teut.  HERD-YA  (Fick,  iii.  80).  E.  ktch,  A.S.  liic-e.  Goih, 
kk-eis,  a  physician,  Teut.  lkk-ya.  In  other  words  the  -to-  suffix 
(A.  S.  -e)  has  sometimes  caused  a  doubling  of  the  last  letter  in 
the  A.  S.  form,  and  has  afterwards  fallen  away,  though  it  has 
often  left  its  mark  upon  the  word  by  producing  an  I'-mulatioii 
of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  E.  din,  A.  S.  dyn  (put  for 
dynii),  is  also  found  in  the  fuller  A.  S.  form  dyn-e  {=dU((-ya). 
E.  kill,  A.  S,  hyll  (=hul-ya},  cognate  with  Lat.  coU-is.  E. 
ridge,  A.  S.  hrycg  (=  krygg  =  hbug-ya).  E.  wedge.  A,  S. 
wecg  {=  Wfgg  =  Vka-iti).    See  Sievers,  O.  Eng.  Gr.  §  247. 

In  A.  S.,  the  neuter  Teut.  suffix  -i  drops  off,  but  not 
before  it  has  caused  I'-mutation.  Good  examples  are  seen  in 
E.  bed,  A.  S.  bedd,  Goth.  badi.  E.  kin,  A.  S.  eynn,  Goth. 
kuni.  E.  rttl,  A.  S.  neli,  Goth.  nalt.  E.  vied,  s.  (a  pledge,  oiso- 
kle),  A.  S.  wedd,  Goth.  wadi.  Other  examples,  mostly  neuter, 
occur  in  A.  S.,  viz.  E.  (Aw,  A.  S.  detin  {cf.  O.  H.  G.  tmtii.  G. 
Tenne,  a  floor).  E.  errand,  A.S.  drmd-e,  Icel.  eyrend-i\ 
E.  hue,  A.  S.  hiw,  Goth,  hiw-i.  E.  rib,  A.  S.  r(3i  (O.  H.  G. 
rippi).  E.  web,  A.  S.  ws^i,  where  the  A.  S,  double  b  stands, 
as  usual,  for  double  f,  so  that  webh  =  "waf-ja  <  .  .  C  A.  S. 
wa/{{ox  *wa/),  pi,  t.  of  we/-an.  to  weave,  E.  wil,  A.  S.  wit. 
Golh.  wit-i,  from  A.  S.  and  Goth,  wit-m,  to  know,  E. 
work,  s.,  A.  S,  weore,  Goth,  ga-waurk-i.  It  should  be 
particularly  noticed  that  all  the  mod.  E.  words  quoted  in 
this  section  (except  leech  and  hue')  are  pronounced  with  a 
short  vowel,  this  effect  being  due  to  the  mode  of  iheir 
formation. 

Aryan  -lA.  This  is  the  corresponding  y^JiiniMf  suffix, 
appearing  in  Gothic  as  -jo  in  the  dat.  pi.  wrak-jo-m  of  the 
sb.  v:rak-ja,  vengeance.  The  Goth.  sbs.  commonly  end 
in  -ja  in  the  nominative,  but  the  A.  S,  drops  the  suffix 
altogether,  though  its  original  presence  is  marked,  as  before, 

'  In  this  word  Ibe  snl?iz  ii  obviously  deubU;  Ibu^A.  S.  tkr-enJ-e" 
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.  Cf.  Cotb.  air-US,  a  mcsiengcr. 
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e  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  (unless  there  are  two 
>nant3  already)  and  by  /-mutaiion  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  As  before,  the  vowel  in  mod.  E.  is  usually  siori. 
Examples:  E.  bridge^  A.  S.  bryeg.  f,  (Icel.  brygg-ja).  E. 
(rib,  A.  S.  cTibb.  f.  (O.  Sax.  kribb-ia).  E.  edge,  A.  S.  ecg,  f. 
(Du.  rgg-e).  E.  fit!/,  A.  S.  hel,  {.,  gen.  hell-f,  Goth,  hal-ja. 
gen.  hal-jo-s.  E.  Aoi,  A.  S.  henn,  formed  with  i-mutalion  from 
A  S.  Diasc.  han-a,  a  cock.  E.  sedge  (lit.  sword-grass),  A.  S. 
iecg,  a  sword  {=  'sag-ja,  i.e.  cull-er),  from  TeuL  base  sag= 
Aryan  root  sek  (Lai.  sec-are,  to  cut).  E.  shdl,  A.  S.  rm-//, 
Goth,  ikal-ja,  a  tile,  allied  to  E.  icale,  A.  S.  scat-e,  a  husk,  pod. 
E,  iill  (of  a  door),  A.  S.  sylt,  a  base,  support.  E.  an,  A.  S. 
lyjin  (for  "synd),  O.  Sax.  j«nrf-j;i,  G.  SUnde,  O.  H.  G. 
smti-a'.     Cf.  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  258. 

§  aaO.  Teutonio  -VAN,  -in.  These  suffixes  appear  in  some 
sbs.  of  the  weak  declension  '.  Examples  are ;  {a)  mascu- 
line: E.  tbb,  s.,  A.  S.  ebb-a,  gen.  ebb-an  (=  'af-jany.  E, 
JW*,  A.  S.  hmcc-a,  gen.  hnecc-an  {=  ' hnak-jati).  E.  iw«// 
(spring  of  water},  A.  S.  well-a,  gen.  wtll-an  (=  "wal-jan),  from 
the  base  wal  (A.  S.  weaU-an),  to  boil,  boil  up.  E.  ict//,  s.,  A.  S. 
a)ill-a,  gen.  will-an,  Goth.  if/Zyii  (stem  wil-ja?i).  E.  wretch, 
\.  S.  wrccc-a,  gen,  wrecc-an  (=  "wrak-jan),  from  the  base 
wKAJt  (A.  S.  UTizi-,  pL  I.  of  wrec-an,  to  drive  away,  hence  to 
exile). 

(i)  Feminine :  E.  </rf,  b.,  old  age  (obsolete),  A.  S.  j-Ztf-w, 
Mr/i/-«,  derived  by  i-mutation  from  ea/d,  old,  answers  to  O.  Sas. 
eld-i,  O.  H.  G.  (//•*",  old  age,  and  therefore  had  originally  the 
stem  'tald-in.  So  also  E.  heat,  A.  S.  Ais/-a,  from  hdl,  hot ; 
htit-u  bad  originally  a  stem  'hdt-in.  The  Gothic  weak  fern. 
(bs.  of  this  class  exhibit  the  sulhx  -tin,  as  in  manag-ein,  daL 

'  AlsoJifHAa;  Ke5chade. 

'  The  '  weak  dedcnsiou '  is  the  iiBme  ^rai  to  tbat  of  stems  ending  in 
s  :  lec  Sicitcrs,  O.  E.  Gi.  {  37!),  and  my  Gothic  Gi.  j  31.  The  tcim  is 
acii  a  tuppy  one. 

»  ■nieA.S.At!Undsfor^</.  Cf.  Goth,  fl/^  E.  0/,  i.e.  from.  Hence 
t^^  from  *af-Jaii,  xotaai  •  the  teccding '  of  the  sn  (Schade.) 
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of  manag-eii  multitude ;  and  this  -tin  answers  to  a  Teut  A 
Sievers  well  remarks  (5  379); — 'As  respects  their  origin  p.C. 
etymological])-],  the  abstracts  in  -u,  -o,  such  as  brcid-u, 
breadth,  hiel-u,  salvation,  meng-u,  menig-o,  multitude,  slreng-u. 
strength,  leld-u,  age,  belong  to  the  weak  declension,  since 
they  correspond  to  Goih.  weak  nouns  in  -it.  They  have, 
however,  taken  the  nom.  sing,  ending  from  the  rf-declension. 
and  thus  rid  themselves  entirely  of  the  old  in9ectionaJ  forms.' 
Here  likewise  belongs  E.  ///.  s.,  A.  S.  /^ll-o.  fern.  <  . .  full, 
adj.  full;  orig.  stem  */ull-in;  cf.  Goih.  us-/ull-cin-s,  fulness. 

Teut.  -t-NA.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  A.  S.  suffix  -en, 
as  already  noticed  in  §  203.  The  words  maid-m,  cHick-en, 
have  been  already  cited  as  diminutives.  Other  examples  are : 
(perhaps)  E.  vtai-n,  s.,  strength,  A.  S.  nmg-m,  neut.,  cognate 
with  Icel.  meg-in,  strength,  O.  Sax.  mtg-t'n,  O.  H.  G.  tnrk-in. 
E.  swine,  A.  S.  switt,  neut.,  cognate  with  Icel.  sv-in,  Goih. 
iw-ein  (stem  nv-eina).  In  the  latter  case,  the  suffix  was 
orig.  adjectival,  as  seen  in  Lat.  su-inus  (V'arro),  relating  to 
sows,  from  su-,  crude  form  of  sus,  a  sow ;  cf.  E.  sow,  A.  S. 
suga,  SU.  E.  brack-tn,  A.  S.  bracc-an,  is  really  a  plural  form, 
being  the  pi.  of  A.  S.  bracc-t,  of  the  weak  declension.  Other 
words  in  -tn  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

§  211.  Aryan  sufOx  -WO  (written  -VO  by  Gennan 
editors,  who  write  v  for  w,  needlessly).  It  occurs  in  Skt. 
af-va,  a  horse,  Gk.  iinro-t  (=  'm-fo-t),  Lat.  eq-uu-s  ;  Skt.  e-va, 
a  course,  Lat,  a-uu-m,  a  life-time,  Goth,  ai-wa-m,  dai.  pi.  of 
aiws,  an  age.  It  is  not  observable  in  A.  S.  in  the  nom. 
sing.,  but  appears  in  other  cases  (except  in  the  nom.  pi.  and 
ace.  pi.  of  neuters) ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  249,  Examples 
of  neuter  sbs.  are  r  E.  bale,  s.,  harm,  evil,  A.  S.  beal-u,  gen. 
beal-we-s,  cf.  Goth,  bal-via-westi,  s.  f.,  wickedness.  E.  aid, 
also  quid.  A,  S.  cud-u,  cumd-u,  cwid-u,  gen.  cwid-wc-s,  Teut, 
KwiD-WA  (see  Supp.  lo  my  Etym.  Diet.,  2nd  ed.).  E.  mtal, 
ground  com,  A.  S.  mcol-u,  gen,  meol-wes  or  meol-o-wes  (where 
the  inserted  -0-  is  euphonic),  Teut.  »u.-wa.    E.  lar,  A.S. 
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A»r-«,  gen.  Ifor-vje-s,  stem  tih-wa  =  Teut.  ter-wa,  for 
TEK'WA ;  the  word  is  of  adjectival  origin,  and  denoted 
origiaally  'belonging  to  a  tree';  cf.  tree  below.  Other 
neuters  of  ibis  class  are  ;  '^.ghe,  h..S.  gUg^gl/o,  gen.  gll-we-s, 
Teut.  GLt-WA.  E.  knee,  A.  S.  nt/o,  atiow,  gen.  cne'o-we-s,  cog- 
nate with  Goth,  kni-u,  gen.  kni-wi-s,  Teut.  knk-wa,  allied 
to  haX.geii-u,  Gk.  yav-v,  Ski  jdn-ii.  E.  Irte,  A.  S.  ir/o,  gen. 
we-i,  Goih.  /ri-u,  gen.  Iri-wi-s,  Teut.  tre-wa,  cog- 
wilh  Russ.  dre-vo,  a  tree,  W.  dcr-u,  an  0:1k,  Gk.  B,)t-t, 
lak.  The  suffix  appears  as  -?c  in  mod.  E.  slra-tn, 
A.  S.  sirea-w,  aa  seen  in  streaw-berige,  a  strawberry,  Wright's 
Vocab.  cd.  Wiilcker,  col.  298,  1.  1 1 ;  cognate  with  G.  Stroh, 
O.  H.  G.  ilr6,  ilrau,  gi-n,  s/rmv-es ;  the  corresponding  Goth. 
«cra  would  be  *stka-wa  (Kluge,  s.v.  Slroh).  E.  lee,  i.e. 
■faelter,  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icel.  hie',  lee,  is  cognate  with  A.  S. 
hWo,  hUow,  gen.  hleo-we-s,  a  shelter,  preserved  in  {wov,  E, 
Uw,  warm,  Irw-lh,  shelter. 

Masculine :  E.  de-w,  A.  S.  dea-w.  gen.  dea-we-s,  cognate 
with  G.  Thau,  Teut.  da-wa  (Pick,  iii.  146).  E.  lo-w,  a 
hill,  mound,  grave,  A.  S.  hld-w,  hld-w,  dat.  hid-we,  hlit-we, 
cognate  with  Goth,  kiai-w,  a  grave,  from  the  Teut.  base  mli 
=  Aryan  root  krki  (ki.ei);  cf.  Lat.  eU-uu-s,  a  hill.  E.  sno-w, 
A.S.  siui-w,  Goth,  tnai'-w-s  (stem  snat'-tva). 

{  212.  Aryan  -WA,  fern,  form  of  the  preceding.  Examples 
occur  in  the  following  fern.  sbs. :  E.  e!a-w,  M.  E.  c/a-w,  A.  S. 
ekl-wu,  pi.  tld-ive,  cognate  with  G.  Klaue,  O.  H.  G.  chla-wa 
(Bee  Schade).  Pick  gives  the  Teut.  form  as  kla-wa,  iii.  52. 
Perhaps  it  is  belter  to  suppose  the  Teut.  form  to  be 
XLA-wA,  resulting  from  kijii-a,  where  klau  is  a  'graded' 
Jbnn  of  the  Teut.  base  kueu  =  La.i.g/u-  in  glu-ere,  to  draw 
[^ether;  see  Schade,  s.v.  chlawa.  Also:  %.  gear,  A.S. 
gtar-wt,  fern.  pi.  equipments,  formed  from  the  adj.  gear-u. 
(nom.  pi,  gear-toe),  ready,  yare,  Teut.  gar-wa,  adj.,  ready. 
(Fick,  iii,  loa),  E.  mead,  also  mead-crw,  A.S,  imed,  dai. 
mdd-tve,  stem  MaO-wS,  so  that  mead  is  from  the  nom.  case. 
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and  mead-ow  from  the  dalive  or  the  stem;  moreover,  ihc 
-D-  is  Tor  -TH-  =  Aryan  -t-;  in  fact,  the  E.  -Ih  actually 
occurs  in  tlie  forms  a/i(r-maih,  lalttr-math,  and  the  toot  is 
the  Aryan  mad,  lo  mow.  Similarly,  the  double  forms  in  E. 
shadt  and  E.  shad-aw  are  explicable  by  help  of  ihe  A.  S.  fem. 
sb,  sccad-u,  of  which  the  ace.  pi.  is  sctad-wa  (Grein).  E. 
iin-em,  A.  S.  sit-u,  uan-u,  nom.  pi.  scon-wf,  Grein,  ii.  430. 
E.  sto-w,  a  place,  A.  S,  sIS-w,  gen.  sf6-vjt;  from  the  Aryan 
root  STA,  to  stand,  remain.  The  word  mall-ow,  A.  S.  malwt, 
is  a  mere  borrowing  from  the  Lai,  mal-ua. 

§  219.  Teutonic  -wan.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in 
E.  noall-ow  (bird),  A.  S.  sweal-wt,  s.  fem.,  gen.  swral-wan, 
Teut.  swAL-WAN.  Other  examples  are  (probably) :  E.  arr-ow, 
A.  S.  ar-e-we  (gen.  arcivan),  a  late  form,  pointing  to 
earlier  'ar-we,  gen.  'ar-wan,  answering  lo  a  Goth.  fem. 
stem  *arh'WSn,  as  shewn  by  the  closely  allied  Goth,  arh- 
wa-zna,  an  arrow ;  Teut.  stem  arh-wSn,  aJso  found  in 
the  shorter  form  arh-wa,  whence  Icel.  or  (gen.  iir-va-r),  an 
arrow.  The  Teut.  arh-wa  ^  Aryan  arq-wa,  whence  LaL 
arqu-u-s,  more  commonly  arc-u-s,  a  bow,  weapon  of  defence, 
from  the  root  arq,  to  defend  (Lat.  are-ere);  see  Pick,  iii.  24. 
E.  barreui  (in  ivhiel-barrow),  M.E.  barawe,  harwi,  answering 
to  A.  S.  bear-Wf,  gen.  btar-ivan,  as  seen  in  the  comp, 
meox'bearwt,  a  barrow  for  dung.  E.  sparr-ow,  A.  S.  spear- 
wt,  gen.  spear-wan.  E.  yarrow  (milfoil),  A.  S,  gmr-wt, 
gen.  gtar-wan.  The  word  vaid-ow,  A.  S.  zvid-we,  wtod- 
-u-wt,  is  cognate  with  Goth,  wid-u-wc,  gen.  wid-u-won, 
which  seems  to  have  an  additional  prefix  before  the  final 
-WAN,  answering  perhaps  lo  ihe  -a-  in  Ski.  vidh-a-nd,  a 
widow.  The  'E.piU-ow  is  not  Teutonic;  it  occurs  as  M.E. 
pil-we,  A.%.p}l-€.  But  there  must  have  been  a  longer  A,S. 
form  'pyl'We,  cognate  with  O.H.G.  pkulwi, p/iuhvo  ^Schadc); 
all  llie  forms  are  merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  puluitiut,  a 
bolster,  cushion.  Such  words  as  bill-oWi /urr-mv,  marr-oa, 
will-ow,  do  nol  belong  here. 
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marked  in  Mod.  E.,  in 
which  it  appears  as  final  -m,  or  as  -om  (in  los-om,  botl-om, 
/tUh-omy.  All  the  extant  words  with  this  prefix  are  (I  think) 
erf"  the  masculine  gender,  except  /oam,  which  is  neuter.  Jl 
should  also  be  pariicularly  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  words  in  -om,  all  these  words  are  now  monosyllabic,  and 
all  contain  a  vowel  that  is  long,  either  essentially  or  by 
position;  for,  except  when  the  vowel  is  essentially  long, 
words  of  this  class  end  in  a  double  consonant.  The  A.  S. 
suffix  is  -m,  answering  to  Goth,  -ma,  Lat,  -mu-f,  Gk.  -/lo-r 
^-;ur),  as  in  LaL  cttl-mus,  a  stalk,  Gk.  xAa-iiot,  a  reed  (ffaXd-/ii], 

stalk),  which  is  cognate  with  E,  hal-m,  haul-m,  a  stalk,  and 
solo-ma,  straw. 

Examples:  E.  liea-m  (of  timber),  A.  S.  h/a-m,  Du.  ioo-m, 
2  tree  {E.  boom,  borrowed  from  Dutch),  G.  Bau-m.  perhaps 
allied  to  Gk,  ^O-jm,  a  growth.  [But  the  Goih.  form  is 
bag-mt  (stem  bag-ma),  which  points  to  an  Aryan  root  bhagh, 
as  in  Ski.  6ah-u,  large ;  see  Bough  in  my  Etym,  Diet.] 
E.  bos-om,  A.  S.  b6s-m,  G.  Bus-en.  E.  botl-om,  A.  S,  bot-m, 
G.  Bod-en,  prob.  allied  to  Gk.  irufl-ji^i',  and  to  Vedic  SkL 
htidh-na,  depth.  E.  doo-m,  A.  S.  d&-m,  Goth,  do-m-s,  stem 
DO-MA,  allied  to  Gk.  di-^ic,  that  which  is  set  or  established, 
from  tlie  root  oha,  to  put,  place,  whence  E.  do.  E.  Jrea-m, 
A.  S.  dria-m,  meaning  (i)  noise,  rejoicing,  (i)  joy,  (3)  vision, 
Teui,  DRAU-HA  (Pick,  iii.  152).  prob.  allied  to  Gk.  tf/i(ior. 
noise,  lumult.  E.  /alh-om.  A.  S.  fud-m,  the  space  reached 
by  oaisiretchcd  arms,  from  the  root  pat,  to  extend.  E. 
fit-m,  A.  S.  "fil-m,  only  found  in  the  dimin.  form  film-en, 
inembrane,  allied  to  'E.  fell,  skin'.     Y..  foa-m,  h.S,  fd-m. 


keut,  prob.  allied  to  Lat.  . 


Ski.  phe~i 


,  foam.    K. 


The  «  in  ihji  final  -cm  was  fonncrly  not  trritlen ;  cf.  A.S.  Mtm, 
<H,J^m.     And,  in  fact,  the  final  -m  is  here  vocalic. 
■  WriBhr»Vocab.,ed.  Wlilckci,  col.  joj.bas:  ■CtnliJ>ilUum,i.omen. 
(,  fililL'  The  meaiiiog  of  the  cuii  is  imceitBia.  In  the  anne.  col.  446, 
le  gw.  ■pX.Jiimeua  occun. 
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gha-m,  A.  S.  glt6-m,  stem  g/i£-ma=cLM~itA,  from  a  base  gli, 
10  shine,  as  seen  in  gli-nl,  gU-mmer,  gU-ller^  gU-iltr.  E. 
gloo-m,  A.  S.  gl6-m,  a  faint  fight,  from  gl6-wan,  to  glow. 
E.  haul-m,  hal-m,  A.  S.  htal-m,  Teut.  hal-Ma  (Fick,  iii.  70), 
allied  to  Lat,  cul-mti-s,  Gk.  coXa-fiij  (as  above).  E.  htl-m, 
a  helmet,  A.  S.  hel-m,  that  which  covers  or  protects,  a  helmet, 
Goth.  ^;/-m-J-  (stem  hil-ma),  Teut.  hel-ma  (Fick,  ui.  6g), 
from  the  root  of  A,  S.  hel-an,  to  cover.  E,  hol-m,  an  islet 
in  a  river,  A,  S.  hol-m,  orig. '  a  mound/  allied  to  Lai.  cul-men, 
a  mountain-top,  and  to  col-Iu,  a  hill.  E.  loa-m,  A.  S.  Id-m, 
Teut.  LAI-MA,  closely  allied  to  E.  li-me,  A.S.  li-m.  Teut 
li-UA  (Fick,  iii.  z68).  In  fact,  lime  and  /cam  only  diSer  in 
their  vowel -gradation  (cf.  A.  S.  dri/-ati,  to  drive,  pt.  t.  driif) ; 
and  are  allied  to  Lat.  li-nerty  to  smear,  daub.  E.  qual-m,  A.  S, 
eweal-m  (for  *cwal-m)  <  ||  chilj/  (^'tuw/),  pi.  L  of  ciael-an, 
to  die.  E.  jM-ffl,  A.  S.  j/o-m,  G.  Sau-m.  Teut.  sau-ha,  from 
the  root  sO,  to  sew  (Lat.  su-erc).  E.  j/(-ni«,  A.  S.  sl(-m,  allied 
to  Russ.  tli'tia,  saliva,  Liihuan.  ifi7-r(,  spittle,  0.  Irish  sail-*, 
saliva,  and  Lat.  sal-l-ua.  E.  slea-m.  A,  S.  s//a-m,  Teut.  staU* 
MA.  E.  slor-m,  A.S,  slor~m,  Teut.  stor-ma  (Fick,  iiL  346). 
E.  itrea-m,  A.  S.  sir/a-m,  allied  10  G.  Slro-m,  Teut.  stbau- 
MA,  from  the  TeuLSTREU,  to  flow= Aryan  root  STREr,  sreu,  to 
flow,  whence  also  Gk.  STpu-^iai*,  the  Strymon,  a  river-name, 
pn-lta,  flow,  flood,  Lithuan.  sro-we,  a  stream,  0.  Irish  j^^- 
fliBT,  a  stream,  E.  swar-m,  A.  S.  swmr-m,  Teut.  swak-ma, 
orig.  'a  buzzing,'  from  Aryan  root  swar,  lo  hum,  buzz. 
E.  lea-m,  a  row  of  horses,  A.  S.  tfa-m,  a  family,  a  line, 
cognate  with  G.  Zau-m,  a  bridle,  Teut.  tav-ma,  a  set,  line, 
row,  bridle,  put  for  *tauh-ma,  derived  from  Teul.  teuh, 
lo  lead,  Goth,  fiuh-aa  (Lat.  duc-cref.  To  these  we  may 
add  E.  roo-m,  though  the  A.  S.  rtf-m  was  orig.  an  adj.. 
meaning  large,  spacious ;  cf.  Goth,  rums,  adj.,  spacious,  also 
rums,  s.,  room;  Tcui.  rO-ma  (i)  spacious,  (a)  space;  allied 
to  Lat.  TU'S,  open  country.  The  word  hoo-m  also  belongs 
*  So  Xloge ;  this  is  belter  than  lo  conoea  it  wiih  the  verb  to  taiu. 
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here,  but  is  mere  Dutch,  from  Du.  lioom,  3.  tree,  a  boom, 
cognate  with  E.  beam  (of  limber),  given  above;  cf.  E.  horn- 
Beam  as  the  name  of  a  tree.  In  broom,  harm,  the  m  is  not 
a  sufGx,  but  radical. 

$  218.  Aryaa  -MI,  allied  to  -MO,  The  examples  are  but 
Wc  may  cile  :  E.  arm  {of  the  body),  A.  S.  ear-m,  stem 
i;  but  cf.  Goih.  arms,  gen.  ar-mi-s.  stem  ak-mi  ;  allied 

Lat.  ar-mu-s,  shoulder,  Gk.  &p-ii6-s,  joint,  from  the  root  ar, 
to  fit.  E,  ho-me,  A.  S.  hd-m,  Goth,  hai-m-s,  gen.  hat-mis^, 
periiaps  cognate  with  Gk.  «»-pf,  a  village,  Lithuan.  kH-ma-s, 
a  village.  E.  wor-m,  A.  S.  ivyr-m  {=^v)ur-mi),  Teut.  wur-mi  ; 
sec  Worm  in  my  Eijm.  Diet. 

§  216.  Aryan  -MON  (-MEN).  This  suffis  (occurring 
in  Latin  as  -man-,  -men,  -min-)  is  seen  in  the  borrowed  words 
ahdo-mtn,  acu-men,  albu-men,  bttu-mea,  o-men,  regi-men, 
speti-men.  It  occurs  in  A.  S.  weak  sbs.,  as  follows :  E.  bar-m, 
feast,  A.  S.  beor-ma,  gen.  beor-man,  probably  cognate  with 
Lat.  /er-men-lum,  whence  E.  /trmenl.  E.  bts-om,  A.  S. 
bei-ma,  gen.  bts-man,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  bes-a-mo,  G. 
BiM-t-n,  Du.  bis-t-m.  E,  b/oo-m,  a  Scand.  word,  Icel.  bid-m, 
Goth,  blo-ma,  stem  blo-man,  from  the  verb  bib-wan,  to 
blow  (as  a  flower) ;  allied  to  Lit_flo-s,  a  flower.  E.  na-mf, 
A.S.  tia-ma,  gen.  na-mon,  Goth,  na-mo,  stem  na-uan, 
cognate  with  Lat,  nd-mta.  Ski.  nd-man,  a  name.  E.  li-mi, 
k.S,H-ma,%en.ii-mari,  Teut.  t1-man  (Pick,  iii.  114),  allied 
to  E.  ti-dt,  A.  S,  li-d,  Teui,  Ti-ni.  Here  also  belongs  E. 
bbti-om,  A.S.  bi6s/-ma,  gen.  btbsS-man;  but  the  suffix  is 
nally  triple,  the  stem  being  bl6-s-t-man.  from  bib-wan, 
to  blow,  flourish ;  cf,  bla-s-l,  from  bid-wan,  to  blow  (as  wind) ; 
■m  above.  Such  a  conjunction  of  suflises  is 
mon  in  the  Aryan  languages. 
L  §  317.  Aryan  -RO.    Some  have  supposed  that  the  primi- 

I  Aryan  language  contained  no  /,  and  thai  /  was  merely 

reloped  out  of  r;  but  this  view  is  hardly  tenable.     I  shall 
'  Bat  the  Goth.  pi.  is  also  haim-6s  («tem  hai-md). 
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here  consider  the  saffises  -so  and  -lo  separately,  and  shall 
take  -BO  first.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  the 
letters  r  and  /  are  frequently  inierchanged  in  various  Aryan 

languages. 

Aryan  -ro;  Goth.  -ba.  It  mast  be  observed  that  the 
letter  r  easily  allovs  a  vowel  lo  slip  in  before  it,  the  vowel 
thus  introduced  being  unoriginal.  Thus  the  Gk.  wnr-poi 
is  cerlainly  cognate  wiLh  the  Lat  i:ap-er,  a  goat.  In  fact, 
cap-er  is  merely  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nominative;  the 
stem  is  inpro-,  as  seen  in  the  old  ace,  sing,  capro-m.  Again, 
the  word  which  we  now  spell  acre  is  the  A,  S.  at-er. 
In  all  such  words  the  true  suffix  is  -ra,  and  we  must  noi 
look  upon  the  -t-  in  the  A.  S,  nominative  tic-^-r,  a  field 
{Goth,  ai-r-i,  stem  ak-ka),  or  the  -e-  in  Lat.  ag-e-r  (stem 
AG-Ro),  as  being  an  original  vowel.  It  will  be  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  -er  in  iiv-e-r,  a  part  of  the  body,  is  of 
totally  difleretit  origin  from  that  of  the  -cr  in  liv-tr,  one  who 
lives.  The  former  word  belongs  here ;  die  latter  does 
(See  5  239-) 

Examples,  (a)  Mascuhne.  E.  ac-rt,  A.  S,  ac-er, 
ak-r-s,  stem  ak-ra,  cognate  Mith  Lat.  ag-er,  SkL  aj-ra ;  from 
v^AG,  lo  drive  (cattle) '.  So  also  beav-cr,  A.  S,  &t/-er,  TcuL 
BEB-KA  (Fick,  iii.  3u).  Y..  jing-tr,  A.  S.  fing-tr,  Goth, 
figg-r-s.  Teui.  fikg-ra,  E.  fioa-r,  A.  S.  /rf-r,  Teui.  F1.6-RA 
(Fick,  iii.  180}.  E.  hamm-er,  A.S.  ham-or.  E.  ott-cr,  A.  S. 
ol'cr,  Tcut.  UT-RA  {Fick,  iii.  33),  allied  to  Gk.  vB-po,  whence 
E.  hyd-ra.  E.  sta-r  (bull),  A.  S.  sUo-r,  Gotb.  stiu-r-s,  Teut. 
STEU-RA  (F.  iii.  342).  E.  summ-er,  A.S.  sum-or  (id,  326). 
E.  lea-r,  A.  S.  l/a-r,  also  leag-or  (Grein),  Goth,  lag-r,  n., 
Teui.  TAG-RA,  allied  to  Gk.  lax-pv.  E.  than-d-cr,  A.  S.  pun-or, 
Teui.  THON-KA  (F.  iii.  130),  allied  to  Lat.  !on-i-tru.  To 
these  may  be  added  ang-er,  of  Scand.  origin;  from  Icel. 
c»g-r,  stem  ang-ka  (F.  iii.  12).  (i)  Feminine.  'E./ealh-tr, 
A.  S,  /tS-er,  from  ^pet,  lo  fiy.  E.  liv-tr,  A.  S.  It/-er, 
'  The  symbol  J  sieiii6cs  'Ajyan  root." 


e  who  
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Tern.  LiB-Rd  (F.  iii.  371).  E.  tind-er,  A.S.  lyad-tr,  Teui. 
TOND-RA.  from  the  Teut,  base  tand,  io  kindle  (id,  117). 
(f)  Neuter,  E.  bmv-ir,  A.S,  bu-r.  E.  lai-T,  A.S.  Itg-er. 
Goth,  lig-r-s,  a  couch,  stem  lig-ra  ;  cf.  A.  S.  tieg-an,  to  lie. 
E.  Uath-er,  A.S.  leS-er,  Teut.  leth-ra  (F.  iii.  178).  E. 
/fm-i-er,  A.S.  lim-b-tr  (Goth,  lim-r-jan.  to  build),  Teul. 
TiM-RA  (id.  117).  E.  udd-rr,  A.S.  Hd-er.  Teut.  Od-ka 
(id.  33).  E.  wai-er,  A.  S.  wteUr,  Teut.  wat-ra  (id.  284) ; 
cf,  Gk,  SifvU-pos,  waterless.  E.  wond-er,  A.  S.  wimd-or,  Teut. 
WOND-RA  (306}.  We  may  add  stai-r,  A.  S.  sldg-er  (of  un- 
certain gender)  <  ..  n  lidg  {stdh),  pt.  I.  of  sllg-an,  to  climb. 
We  also  find  the  form  -ru  ;  as  in  E,  hung-er,  A.  S.  hung-tr, 
m.,  Goth.  Mh-ru-s  (for  '^ttnA-ra-j).  E.  and  A.  S,  wirtl-er, 
ID.,  Goih.  winl-rus. 

%  218.  Suffix  -LO.  This  suffix  is  well  marked  in  modem 
English,  being  frequently  represenled  by  final  'le  or  -tl,  or, 
in  a  few  words,  by  ./;  all  of  which  are  alike  pronounced 
with  a  vocalic  /.  Some  are  of  obvious  verbal  origin, 
as  b<€t-le,  a  heavy  mallet,  A.  S.  byt-el,  a  beater  <  ..  b/al-an, 
10  ^beat.  So  also  bmid-le  <  n  bund-ai,  pp.  of  bind-an,  to 
bind ;  cripp-U,  formerly  cretp-U,  from  crefp ;  gird-It,  from 
^)>-i/;  /arf-Zc,  from  /a</^;  prick-k,  from  prick-  sadd-le,  mU-U, 
both  allied  10  jfV;  ihav-el  <  shove;  skult-le  <.  shoot;  spiii-d-le, 
A.S.  j/i"«-/  <  j/zn;  spitt-te  <  t/iV;  /c<7j-f/  <  /««. 

Other  examples  are  :  ang-U^,  s.,  A.  S.  ang-el,  a  fish-hook, 
whence  ang-lt,  v.,  to  fisli ;  app-le,  bram-b-le,  brid'le,  brisl-U, 
gird-It,  hand-It,  haz-d,  hurd-le,  icic-le  (A.  S.  U-gic-ct),  tlap-U, 
tt*tp-U,  siick-U,  a  spine  (as  in  slic/iU-back),  swiv-el,  Ihist-le, 
wall-It,  wrinkle.  The  following  are  now  monosyllabic: 
fffuhf,  K-?!. fug-el;  hai-l,  A.S.  htzg-el;  nat-l,  A.S,  turg-el; 
rai-l,  a  bar.  Low  G.rtg-el,  not  found  in  A.  S.;  rai-l,  a  night- 
dress (obsolete),  A.  S.  hrag-l;  sai-l,  A.  S.  seg-el;  snai-l,  A.S. 

*  'Witb  patient  oHglittaXU  the  Gonydcep';  GoltUmllh,  Traveller, 
I8y.      The  A.  a  -tl-  Goth,  -f./u,  with  1  preceding  -le. 
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snag-l;  sou-l,  A.S.  iSw-^;  sH-le,  A.  S.  sHg-tl  <  |U/r]f-«t, 
pp.  of  st^-an,  to  climb ;  ftii-/,  A.  S.  /reg-l  (cf.  E.  lag).  Here 
belong  E.  s/m-I,  A.  S.  il^l;  E.  wAi-//,  A.  S.  totf-/. 

This  suffix  has  been  dready  mentioned  as  having  been 
used  to  form  diminutives;  see  §  203,  Here  also  belong 
tiek-le,  A.  S.  sic-ol,  borrowed  from  Lat.  src-u-Ia,  from  stc-are, 
to  cut :  and  li-le,  A.  S.  U'g-el,  borrowed  from  Lat.  Itg- 
from  Ug-trt,  to  cover.  Mang-U,  s.,  a  machine  for  smt 
ing  linen,  is  borrowed  (through  the  Dutch)  from  Low 
manganum,  Latinised  from  Gk.  jiiiyyaKir,  axis  of  a  puUey ; 
familiar  suffix  -le  being  substituted  for  (he  unfamiliar  -at> 

§  219.  Teutonio  siifflxes  -ra-na,  -ar-na.  These  appear 
in  at  least  two  words,  viz.  acorn,  iron.  Ac-or-n  is  a  later  spell- 
ing (by  confusion  with  com,  as  if  it  were  oak-corn,  which  is 
impossible)  of  A.  S.  ac-er-n,  an  acorn,  corresponding  esactly 
to  Goth,  ak-ra-n,  fruit  (stem  ak-ra-na-,  as  in  the  compound 
akrana-laus,  fruitless,  unfruitful) ;  from  ak-ra-.  stem  of  ak-r-s, 
a  field,  E.  acre.  The  original  sense  was  '  fruit  of  the  un- 
enclosed land,'  or  '  natural  fruits  of  the  forest,'  such  as 
acoms,  mast,  &c. ;  afterwards  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Iron,  A.  S.  Sr-en,  older  form  fs-en,  is  also  found  in  the  fuller 
form  seen  in  A.  S.  is-er-n,  Goth,  ett-ar-n.  It  would  seem  to 
be  closely  connected  with  A. S.  h,  ice;  perhaps  from  its 
glancing  hard  black  surface.  But  this  siiU  remains  an  open 
question, 

5  220.  Teutonic  BTifflx  -LAN,  E.  hte-l  (of  the  foot),  A.  S. 
h/-ta, gen,  fie'-lan ;  nttt-Se,  A.S.  ntti-le,  gen.  mt-e-lan;  throsl-U, 
A.  S.  prosl-le,  gen.  prosl-lan.  But  fidd-k,  A.  S.  fid-i-U,  b 
merely  borrowed  from  Lat. uitu-la,  a  viol.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  dimin.  nav-el,  already  mentioned  in  §  203,  exhibits  this 
suffix  ;  A.  S.  na/e-la,  gen.  naf-e-lan. 

Teutonio  suiBx  -tL-SA.  This  remarkable  form  occurs 
in  buri-al,  M. E.  hurx-el^  biri-el,  biri-tl-s,  A.S.  byrg-el-s, 
a  tomb;  and  ridd-U,  an  enigma,  M. E.  rtd~cl-s,  A.S.  rdd- 
from  rdd-an,  to  read,  explain.     See  further  in  §  231. 
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In  ihe  latter  case,  the  gen.  riid-el-san  really  exhibits  the 
longer  suffix  -il-s*n.  So  also  shutl-Ie;  see  5  231  below. 
E.  ank-U  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Norse ;  the  A.  S, 
ane-i-/ow  is  difficult  of  explanation,  though  -/ow  appears  as 
2  formative  suffix  in  Idr-Zait',  a  teacher. 

5  221.  Aryan  -NO  (answering  10  Goih.  -na).     An  un- 
original vowel  is  often  inserted  before  the  suffix;  hence  it  often 
appears  in  Mod.  E.  as  -fn  (-e-n)  or  -on  {-o-n) ;  but  in  some 
I     words   as  -n  only.     Examples  are:    beac-on,    A. S.  b^-en, 
\    Tcut.    BAUK-NA    (Fick,   iii.    197).     Ov-tn,   A.S.   of-m,   o/-n, 
Goth,  auh-n-s  {stem  auh-na),  Teut.  uh-na?  (id.  3a).   Rav-m 
(bird),   A.S.   hnf/-n,   Teut.    hrad-na   (83).      Tok-en,   A.S. 
/(fr-«.  Teut.  TAiK-NA  (114).      Wtap-on,  A.S.  wdp-en,  Goth. 
wtp-na,  pi.,  Teut.  wip-(jA  (?88).     The  following  words  are 
L  now  monosyllabic:  bai'r-n,  A.S.  brar-n,  Teut.  bar-na  (202). 
I  £lai'n.  A.  S.  b!/g-m.     Brain,  A.  S.  br<ig-m.     Cor-n,  A.  S. 
eor-H,  cognate  with   Lat.  gra-num  (for  *gar~nam).     Hor-n, 
A.S.  hoT-n.  Teut.  hor-na  (67);  cf.  Lat.  cor-nu.    Loa-n.  A.  S. 
IS-H  (for  *ldh-ti)  <  ^Idh,  pt.  t.  of  /M-a/;.  to  lend.     Mai-n, 
I   A.  S.  rtg-n.     S!o-w,  A.  S.  j/rf-H,  Goth.  sfai~n-s,  stem  stai-na, 
I  7Sfl-w,  A.  S.  /c^-m.      Wai-n.  A.  S.  zr<rf-n.     -Far-n.  A.  S. 
■  gtar-n.     In  a  few  words  the   suffix  has  disappeared  alto- 
I    gelber,  as  in  gomt,  A.  S.  gam-ni,  and  in  the  Scand.  word 
rot  (of  a  fish),  Icel.  hrog-n  (G.  Rng-m)^. 

Suffix  -NI.  The  Goih.  stem  of  toknt  is  taik-ni,  but 
Fick  gives  taik-ka  as  the  common  Teut.  form.  I  know  of 
no  sure  examples  except  the  law-term  soitn,  A.  S.  s6i-n, 
answering  lo  Goth,  iok-ns  (stem  s6k-ni)  ;   and  the  interesting 

iM.E.  tr-n,  an  eagle,  A.S.  tar-n,  allied  to   Icel.  iir-n  (pi. 
■ar-ia-r),  stem  ar-ni,  and  to  Gk,  Sp-n-f,  a  bird. 
Bnfflx  -NU.    Examples  are:  E.  qutr-n  (hand-mill),  A.  S. 


•  Aftr-K,  A.S.  merg-tn,  Goth, 
■fosc-iKA  (Ficb,  iii,  113^ 


aiirr-in-S  (item  maurg.irta'^,  Teut. 

exhibit  ihe  mflii  .tNA.     fij-en, 

H,  C.  viihs-iii-iu,  has  A  fem.  lufTix  -InI. 
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cwtor-n,  Goth,  kwair-nu-s.     E.  so-n,  A.  S.  su-nu,  allied  to 
Ski.  sii-nu.    E,  thor-n,  A.  S.  Jior-n,  is  given  by  Pick  under 

THOR-NA,  though  ihe  Gothic  has  Ikaur-nii-s. 

5  222.  Teut.  -nan  ;  A.  S.  -nan.  This  occurs  in  some 
weak  substantives.  Examples ;  kav-en,  A.  S.  hirf-e-ne,  gen. 
turf-t-nan.  E.  sun,  A.  S.  sun-ne,  fem,,  gen.  sun-nan.  E. 
ftfli  (vexation),  A.  S.  l/o-»a,  gen,  Uo-nan. 

The  word  glad-en,  a  kind  of  iris,  A.  S.  glad-t-nt  (gen. 
glad-e-nan)  is  merely  borrowed  from  \,M.  gladiolus.  So  also 
hilch-m,  A,  S.  cyc-e-ne  (gen.  fy^-f-na«)  is  borrowed  from  LaL 
coquina,  with  mutation  of  u  to^. 

§  223.  ArTan  sufBx  -TO,  This  highly  important  suSx, 
usually  the  mark  of  ihe  past  participle  passive,  as  in 
E.  slrer-t,  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  strata  (i.e.  sirala  uia, 
paved  way),  appears  under  various  forms  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  We  may  especially  note  it  in  the  suffix  -Ik-s 
(stem  -tha)  of  the  past  participles  of  Gothic  weak  verbs,  as 
in  lag-i-lli-s,  E.  lat'-d,  pp.  of  lag-J-an.  to  lay. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Home  Tooke,  in  his  celebrated 
derivation  of  Irulh  from  Irtnaelh  (as  being  '  that  which  a  man 
troweth')  should  have  overlooked  Ihe  Gothic  pp.  form  in 
-Ih'S.  Derivation  from  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense  is  extremely  clumsy.  In  the  sufRxes  of  E. 
sbs.  it  occurs  in  three  forms,  viz,  -Ih,  -I,  and  -d.  These 
will  be  considered  separately. 

(a)  E.  Btiffix  -Ih.  Some  words  are  of  verbal  origin,  as : — 
bir-lh'  from  bear;  bro-th  from  brew  (A.  S.  Iiriom-an,  pp. 
brow-en) ;  ear-lh  from  tar,  lo  till  (obsolete) ;  grow-lh ; 
sital-fh;  til-Ik)  Iro-lh*  from  Irow.  Ru-th,  allied  lo  the 
verb  rue,  is  a  Scand.  form ;  Icel.  /irj'gg-3.  Afon-lh  b  from 
the  sb.  moon.  Weal-ih  is  a  mere  extension  from  M.  E.  ttxi*. 
'  UivaUy  geiyj  in  A.  S.  The  form  Uait  is  extremely  mre,  but  we 
find.'  FHer/icri'um.liyx-bcorfi' :  Wrighl's  Vocab.,  cd,  ^\'il!cl;er,  col.  JtS, 
I.  7,  where  aysr  =  boy,  and  iyst-ieoHl  ^boy-biiih,  child-birth. 

'  Some  r.gard  /ra-ti  >s  a  mere  voriuil  of  tru-lk,  ftom  Irut,  tkdj. 
Bat  tee  tmvnvpe  iu  the  Onuulnm,  I.  13JO, 
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E.  iveal.  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  we  Ond 
that  an  /-mutalion  of  ihe  preceding  vowel  lakes  place ; 
this  is  because  it  answers  to  the  stem  -i-tha  or  the  Gothic 
past  participles  of  ihe  causal  verbs  in  -jan ;  cf,  lag-Ms,  pp. 
of  lag-J-an,  lo  lay,  cited  above.  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
vowel-changes  in  the  following  forms,  some  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  of  early  formation.  Examples  :  hrtad-lh  <  broad; 
fillh  <  foul ;  ktnl-lh  <  whoU ;  leng-ih  <  long ;  mir-lh  < 
merr-y ;  streng-lk  <  strong.  By  analogy  with  these,  we  have 
warm-Ik  from  warm,  without  mutation  ;  sh-lh  <  slmv,  Ira-th 

<  Irut-,  so  also  wid'ih  from  wide,  d/ar'th  from  diar,  dip-ih 

<  dttp ;  with  an  inevitable  shortening  of  the  vowel.  Ki-tk, 
A-  S.  r^-SSe  <  ..  A,  S.  cii-3,  known,  which  is  for  *cun-i, 
pp.  of  cunn-an,  to  know,  with  vowel-shortening.    In  llie  v.-qtA 

jiou-th,  tlie  suffix  has 'a  different  origin ;  it  is  discussed  below, 
on  p.  3SI. 

{b)  E.  sufliz-/.  The  suffix  appears  as -/aftery; f  A,  «,r,*; 
merely  became//,  git,  nt,  rt,  si  are  easier  final  sounds  thany/A, 
gfHA,  nth,  rlh,  ith.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  wortls  drough-l, 
formerly  M.  E.  drouhtke.  A.  S.  drug-a-3e,  drought,  from  drug- 
ian,  to  be  dry ;  AeigA-t,  formerly  high-th ;  tii/-t,  from  thtf-lh, 
A,  S.  />le/-3c<.  ,.)>fof,  a  thief.  In  some  instances  the  original 
Aryan  -to  remains  as  -/,  after^  gh,  it,  r,  or  s.  Examples 
are:  wff-i,  Teui.  wef-ta  (Fick,  iii.  289),  from  A. S.  wef-an, 
to  weave;  together  with  such  formations  as  drif-t  from  drive 
{h.%-drlf-an,'^^.drif-en);  shn/-t,  ixom  thrive;  ri/-t,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  Icel.  rif-/.  from  rive  (Icel,  rl/-a,  pp.  rr/-inn), 
E.  ligA-l.  s.,  lakes  the  mutated  vowel '  of  the  verb  l^hl-an,  to 
l!hme ='l/okl'ian;  from  the  sb.  le'oh-l,  which  corresponds  to 
Goth.  Uiih-ath,  neut.  {stem  liuh-a-tha),  from  the  Teul.  base 
t.BVH=  Aryan  root  REUQ,  to  shine.  In  the  E.  knigh-l.  A.S. 
cnik-l.  the  -/  is  certainly  a  suffix,  but  the  word  is  of  obscure 
origin ;  the  most  likely  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  derivative  of 
&am  the  A.S.  fonn. 
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A.  S.  eyn,  kin,  with  an  adj.  suffii  -iht^,  as  seen  in  A.  S.  j 
rt/,  stony ;  if  so,  then  hhA/  (for  *f)'n-(,4/),  is  allied  to  \ 
just  as  the  Gk.  yv-iiriot,  legitimate,  is  lo  ytVot,"  kin. 

Craf-t,  A.  S.  eraf-l,  orig.  '  power,'  is  from  ihe  Teut.  1 
KRAP,  to  force  togeiher  (Fick,  iii.  49^,  whence  alsi 
Haf-I,  A.  S.  h(Tf-l,  ihe  handle  by  which  a  thing  is  seized  (w 
held,  from  A.  S.  hieb-ban  (=  •ha/'ian),  to  have,  hold.  Sha/-I. 
A.  S,  sceaf-t,  a  smoothed  pole  or  rod,  from  saif-an.  pp. 
scaf-fti,  to  shave.  Bmigh-l,  %.,  in  the  special  sense  of  a  fold 
(also  spelt  houl\,  is  of  Scand.  origin  ;  Dan.  bug-i.  Icel.  hug-^. 
a  bend,  coil ;  from  the  verb  to  b<tw  (Goih.  bntg-an).  Of  this 
bigh-t  is  a  mere  variant,  answering  in  form  to  A.  S,  byh-t 
(  =  *iuff-/i\  from  the  same  root.  Thoiigh-l.  A.  S  l>oh-l,  allied 
to  Icel.  frSl-li.  )>6l-lr  (i.  e.  '}>6h-ii.  *}>6h-tr\  thought,  is  derived 
from  )>fru-an,  to  think,  pp.  pah-t.  gt-JKih-i, 

Similarly  we  have  draugk-t  (also  dra/-l,  a  phonetic  spelllii{ 
from  draw,  A.  S,  drag-an ;  wtigh-t,  from  iveigh ;  A^/,  j 
Ijeaving,  from  fuave;  and  several  others,  for  which  see  sections 
324,  2  ag.  Brun-f  is  rather  an  obscure  word,  but  is  of  Scand. 
origin,  and  allied  lo  Dan.  bryn-de,  heat,  passion;  the  -/  is 
a  suffix,  and  the  original  verb  is  seen  in  Golh.  brinn-an,  to 
burn  fpp,  brimn-ans). 

E,  har-I,  A.  S.  heor-o-l.  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  kir-u-t, 
Teut.  HER-r-TA  (Fick,  iii.  67).  This  form  stands  for  her- 
wo-TA,  where  her-wo-  is  cognate  with  Lat,  ar-uu-s,  a  hart, 
stag.  Thus  the  suffix  is  really  a  douhU  one.  and  the  sense 
is  the  '  horned '  animal ;  cf.  Gk.  mp-a-oc,  homed.  Ki^at,  a 
horn,  and  E.  hor-n.  Of  similar  formation,  but  more  obscure, 
are  E,  gann-e-l,  A.  S.  gan-o-t,  cognate  ivilh  O.  H.  G.  gan-a-zo, 
a  gander,  allied  to  gan-der  and  goase;  and  E.  hom-e-t,  A.  S. 
hyrn-e-l,  cognale  with  O.  H.  G.  harn-i-z,  horn-u-s,  named 
from  its  humming  noise.  The  dimin.  suffix  -tt  is  usually 
French,  being  rare  in  native  Knglish.  E.  Eas-I,  A.S./at-i, 
the  east,  was  evolved  from  the  Teut.  adv.  aus-ta-na,  from 

*  A  duuilt  luSix,  vU.  -ii-/;  cf.  Lat  im-tt-tM,  moitt,  Irom  iiiit-<rt. 
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the  east;  see  Fick,  iii.  8,  and  ositn  in  Kluge.  Thus  -/  is  a 
suGSx,  and  ihe  base  aus-  is  the  same  as  in  Lai.  aur-ora  < 
*aut-osa,  dawn  ;  cf.  Skt.  ush-as,  dawn ;  from  Arjan  1/  US.  to 
bum.  E.  /roj-/,  A.  S.  /ros-l  (usually  spelt  /orsi)  <  \\ 
A.  S.  'fros-tn,  orig.  form  oi/ror-en,  pp.  al/rios-ati,  to  freeze, 
(c)  B.  suffix  -d.  The  Aryan  suffix  -ta  often  appears  as 
English,  whilst  the  Gothic  has  -th\  Thus  E.  gol-d 
answers  to  Goih.  guhtk ;  and  E.  bloo-d  to  Goth.  Mo-ih.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Aryan  suffixes  -ti  and  -tu, 
discussed  below.  Examples  are :  E.  bla-de,  A.  S.  bli£-d  (with 
short  a),  cognate  with  Icel.  bla-S,  G.  Bta-!l\  see  Fick,  iii. 
:»I9,  and  Blati  in  Kluge.  E,  blood.  A.  S.  bl6-d{Qo\\\.  blo-ih), 
fta  bl6-wan.  to  blow,  flourish ;  biood  being  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  blooming  or  flourishing  life.  E.  bran-d,  A.  S, 
hran-d,  lit,  a  burning,  hence  (i)  a  fire-brand,  {2)  a  bright 
sword,  from  the  Teut.  stem  brann,  to  burn.  E.  bren-d,  A.  S. 
brfa-d,  cognate  with  Icel.  brau-3,  bread,  lit.  that  which  is 
brewed  or  fermented,  from  A.  S.  br/ffw-an,  pt.  t.  br/a-iv,  to 
brew.  E.  gol-d,  A.  S.  gol-d  {Gath.  gul-lh),  from  the  same  root 
nayell-ow  and  glo-iv,  viz.  Aryan  GHAR,  to  shine.  E.  hca^d, 
|M.E.  heu€d  (=^  heved),  A.  S.  Maf-o-d,  Goth,  haub-i-lh.  E. 
•d.  A,  S.  ni6-d,  Goth,  mods  (stem  mo-da),  TeuL  m3-da 
'ick,  iii.  Z43),  probably  connected  with  Gk.  pit-a^ai,  I  seek 
E.  Ihrea-d.  A.  S.  Prd-d,  cognate  with  Icel.  J>rd-3r.  G. 
■«4-/,  O.  H.  G.  drd-t,  from  the  same  base  as  A.  S.  pr6-vj-an. 
Id  throw,  also  to  twist  (Lai.  torqu-cre)  \  so  that  tkrea-d  is  that 
which  is  twisted.  Similarly  we  may  explain  E.  breo-d,  A.  S. 
brS-d,  from  a  Teut.  base  brA.  to  heat ;  cf.  G.  brUh-en,  M.  H.  G. 
hrU-en,  to  scald.  E.  soun-d,  A.  S.  »»•(/,  (i)  a  swimming, 
power  to  swim,  (a)  a  strait  of  the  sea  ;  probably  for  'swou-da 
(Fick,  iii.  362)  <  ||  'swosi-a-na,  pp.  from  the  base  s 
swim.  War-d,  A.  S.  ; 
L  defend. 

j  224.  Aryan  -TI.    This  suffix  only  appears  in  English 
'  Ct  Vnoei'a  Law ;  see  f  119. 


r-d,  a  guard ;    from  •/  WAR,  to 
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as  -Ik,  -t,  and  -d;  but  -Jh  is  esceplionzL    See  Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gram.  5  269.     Compare  1 123, 

{a)  B.  suffix  -(h.  As  to  the  word  h'r'lh,  the  usual  A.  S. 
form  \sgf-byr-d=  'gt'bor-3i  <  . .  i\  ge-bor-m.f^.  ot  ber-an,  to 
bear;  but  see  p.  240,  note  i,  O.  Friesic  has  both  berfhi 
and  berde.  Grmv-ti  is  of  Scand.  origin,  from  IceL  gTS-3i; 
but  the  true  stem  of  this  word  is  cr6-thah,  so  that  the  suffix 


{b)  E.  suffix  -/.  E.  fiigh'l.  A.S.  flyh-l  {='/!uh-li), 
allied  to  G.  Fluck-I  <  . .  iflug-on,  pt.  L  pi.  aifiiog-an.  to  flte, 
fly.  (?(/-/.  A.  S.  gif't,  kel.  gi/-t,  Teut.  CEr-Ti  (Fick. 
iiL  100),  from  gief-an.  lo  give,  pL  t.  gtaf  (for  *gaf): 
Gues-t,  A.  S.  g<s-l,  giii-l-,  Goth,  gas-l-s  (stem  gasti),  a 
stranger,  hence  a  guest;  cognate  with  Lai.  ios-li-s,  an 
enemy,  a  stranger.  Migk-t,  A.  S.  mi'kl,  mehl,  also  meahl,  Goth, 
mah-t-s  (stem  mahti),  from  the  verb  seen  in  E.  may,  Goth. 
mag-an.  Nigh-I,  A.  S.  w)X/,  wA/,  Goth,  nah-li  {stem  nahti), 
cognate  with  Lat.  nox  (stem  wv/i) ;  cf.  Ski.  nak-la,  night ;  all 
from  the  Arj'an  v^  NEK,  to  fail,  disappear ;  from  the  failure  of 
light  Pligfi'l^.  obligation,  A.  S,^//A-/,  danger,  risk,  connected 
with  the  strong  verb  pUon,  pL  t.  pleah,  to  risk,  Shi/-t,  s., 
a  change,  is  from  the  Icel,  siip-li(i.e.  'skif-ti),^  division, ex- 
change; the  A.S.  has  only  the  verb  jfi/^/an,  to  divide;  cf.  Icel. 
skS/-a,  to  divide,  skif-a,  s.,  a  slice.  prov.E.  skive,  a  slice.  Sigh-t, 
A.  S.  sih-l,  ge-sih'l,  more  commonly  ge-sihS,  ge-sieh-9;  cf. 
seg-eti,  pp.  of  S(6n,  to  see.  [Here  the  c  in  leg-en  produced 
'ge-sth-3,  whence  gf-sifh-3  by  the  breaking  of  f  before  h ; 
and  hence  again  gr-iih-3,  the  change  from  ie  to  i'  being 
due  to  'palatal'  mutation;  see  this  explained  in  Sievers, 
O.  E.  Gram.  §  loi.]  Sleigk-l,  cimning,  is  of  Scand. 
origin;  from  Icel.  tlag-3,  cunning,  a  sb.  formed  from  the 

'  Onl;  in  certain  leases,  and  neaTl}r  obsolete  as  a  ib. ;  the  deiiretl 
verb  to  flight  is  common,  /"/iji/,  condition,  is  » lotally  difierent  word, 
and  should  be  spell  fUti,  >s  in  H.  E.,  being  really  of  F.  origin,  from 
Lat.  plicita,  fern.  pp.  oi  flic-art,  to  fold. 
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}  adj.  slug-r,  whence  E.  sly.    Tht'n-t,  A,  S.  J/yrs-l  (=  *Purs-ti) ; 


cf,  Goth,  paursam. 


.  of  Pai. 


be  dry.     Wigh-t, 


a  creature,  man,  doublet  of  whi-l,  3,  thing,  both  from  A.  S, 
u)ih-t,  a  wight,  also  a  whil,  Goth,  wath-t-s  {stem  waih-ti), 
Teui.  WEH-Ti  (Pick,  iii.  282),  Wrigh-I,  a  workman,  A.  S. 
uyrh-l-a,  is  a  derivative  of  wyrh-l,  ge-ztyrh-l,  a  deed ;  this 
wyrh-l  =  Ttal.  worm-ti,  a  deed  (Pick,  iii.  293);  cf.  Golh. 
/ra-xvaurh-l-s  (stem  fra-waurh-ti),  evil-doing;  from  the 
same  root  as  E,  work. 

{e)  E.  Boffix  -d.  Dte-d,  A.  S.  dd-d,  Goth,  dt-d-s  (stem 
dedi  =  *dddi),  Teut.  da-di  (Fiek,  iii.  152);  the  verb  being 
A.  S.  dS-n,  E,  do,  Glt-dt,  a  glowing  coal,  A,  S.  gU-d,  formed 
with  i-muiation  from  glS-v-an,  to  glow.  Min-d,  A.  S, 
gt-mjin-d,  formed  with  I'-mutation  from  mun-an,  to  think, 
gt-mun-oH,  to  remember;  cf.  Lat.  men-i  (stem  men-li). 
Aft-<f,  A.  S,  «/-(/,  n/a-(/,  Goth.  nau-Zis  (stem  nau-lhi) ;  cf. 
O.  H.  G.  niu-ioan,  nH-an,  to  crush,  i'w-rf,  A.  S.  jrf-rf,  led. 
xa-3i;  cf.  Goth,  mana-sdh-s  (stem  «ana-se-di),  the  seed  or 
race  of  man,  the  world;  Teut.  si-oi  (Fick,  iii.  31a);  the 
Vtrb  is  A.  S.  s£-w-an,  E.  sow.  Spee-d,  A.  S.  sfxf-d,  success, 
haste ;  j//-</  =  "spS-di,  from  sp6-w-an,  to  succeed,  Slea-d,  a 
place,  A.  S.  sk-de,  Golh.  sla-ZA-s  (stem  sta-thi),  a  place,  lit. 
'standing,'  from  v'  ST  A,  to  stand,  .y/u-rf,  A.  S,  j/rf-rf,  orig, 
a  herd  of  horses,  Teut,  srfl-ni  (Fick,  iii.  341);  from  Teut. 
base  STo,  strengthened  form  of  'Z  STA,  to  stand.  Slee-d, 
A.  S.  ste-d-a,  a  stud-horse,  is  derived  from  A.  S.  st6d  by 
mutation ;  i.  e.  sUda  =  'stSd-ja,  with  suffix  -ja  =  -10. 

§  226.  Aryan  -TU.  (a)  There  is  one  clear  example  of 
the  sufEx  -/A  in  English,  from  Teut.  -thu.    This  is  E.  dea-lh. 

»A.S.  de'a-S,  Golh.  dau-lku-s,  death  (stem  dau-lhu);  from  the 
TeuL  base  dau,  to  die  (Fick,  iii.  143}. 
(i)  S.  BUfibc  -/.  L0/-I  is  of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Ice!. 
ltft{=  *lo/i),  the  air;  Goth,  luf-lu-s;  root  unknown.  Lus-t, 
A.S.  Arj-/,  pleasure;  Goth,  lus-lu-s,  pleasure;  root  uo- 
ocnain;  cf.  Skt,  lash,  to  desire,  las,  to  sport. 
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(f)  E-BUfflx-rf.  Floo-d,h.%.fi6-d;  Goth./o-rfu-j ;  from 
f6-w-an,  to  flow.  Skid-d,  A.  S.  scil-d,  scel-d ;  Goth.  ikU-du-t ; 
root  uncertain,  IPb/-!/,  wtat-d,  A.  S.  wenl-d,  O.  Sax.  wal-d, 
a  wood ;  cf.  Icel.  piiV/r  (=  *wai-dus),  a  field.  The  o  in  the 
form  wold  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  w;  the 
M.  E,  forms  are  both  wold  and  wald. 

§  226.  The  Aryan  suffixes  -ta,  -TI,  discussed  above,  can 
be  followed  by  other  suffixes ;  thus  'E./oo-d,  A.  S./S-da  (stem 
f6-da-n)  had  originally  a  sufliscd  -n  ;  cf.  Golh.  fo-dei-n-s 
(slem /o-da'-ni'),  food,  feeding;  from  the  Aryan  v'PA,  to 
feed,  E.  mai-d-cn,  A.  S.  mag-d-en,  cognate  with  O.  H,  G. 
mag-a-li-n,  answers  to  a  Goth,  'mag-a-dci-n^  a  dimin.  form 
from  Goth,  mag-a-lh-s,  km.  (stem  mag-a-fAi),  a  maiden, 
allied  to  Golh.  tnag-us  {stem  mag-u),  a  boy ;  the  sense  of 
magrus  is  '  growing  lad,'  from  the  verb  appearing  in  E.  may. 
The  Mod.  E.  maid  is  merely  a  contracted  form  of  maiden ; 
the  M,  E.  short  form  for  '  maiden  '  is  maj\  A.  S.  mdg;  whilst 
the  A.  S.  form  answering  to  Goth,  magalhs  is  mag3  or 
magcS;  all  from  the  same  root.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffix 
-TO  occurs  in  combination  with,  and  foUowng,  the  suflix  -{i)s. 
This  double  suffix  -(i)s-to  appears  as  E. -j/ ;  and  is  discussed 
below;  see  §233.  p.  254. 

§  227.  Aryan  -TER  (-TOR).  This  suffix  is  found  in 
such  words  as  Lat.  fra-ltr,  Skt.  bkrd-lar,  brother ;  and 
snswers  to  Gothic  -Ihar,  -dor,  and  -tar.  Of  these  three 
Gothic  forms,  the  change  to  -dar  is  due  to  Vcraer's  Law : 
whilst  the  preservation  of  the  form  -lar  is  due  to  the  oc- 
currence of  a  foregoing  h  or  j. 

(o)  Goth.  -Ihar.  Bro-tktT,  A.  S.  brS-hr,  Goth,  bro-lhar, 
TeuL  Bsa-THAR  (Fick,  iii.  204);  usually  referred  to  Aryan 
V'BHER,  to  bear,  as  meaning  one  who  bears,  i.e.  carries, 
aids,  or  supports  the  younger  children, 

(&)  Goth.  -dar.  Fa-lhtr,  M.  I.fa-dir.  A.  %./ii-dtr,  Godi. 
fa-dar,  as  if  from  a  v'PA,  but  the  sense  is  doubtful.    Mo-lhrr, 


M.E.  r, 


1-dtr,  A.S.  m6-dor,  Teut.  iid-D 


i  (Fick.  iii.  14*); 


I 
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if  from  an  Aryan  V'^lA ;    but  here  again  Lhe  original 

\  lense  is  unceriain. 

(c)  Daugh-Ur,  A,  S.  ddh-lor,  Goth,  dauh-Iar,  cognale  with 

f  Gk.  fluy-o-rqp,  Skt.  duk'i'tar ;  usually  explained  as  '  milker ' 
of  the  cows;  cf.  Skt.  dui  (for  *dhugh),  to  milk.  But  this  is 
a  mere  guess.  The  word  m-lcr  (really  sis-l-er)  is  excep- 
tional ;  it  is  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icel.  sys-l-i'r,  allied  to  A.  S. 
oDtoi-t-oT,  Goth,  swis-i-ar;  the  Tcui.  form  is  swes-t-ar 
(F.  iii.  360),  but  the  /  is  a  Teut,  insertion,  due  to  form- 
association,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  Skt.  svas-i,  nor  in  Lat. 

$  228.  Aryan  -TRO.  Upon  this  suffix,  which  usually 
denotes  an  agent  or  implement,  Sievers  has  wrilten  an 
excellent  article  in  Paul  und  Braune's  Beilriige  zur  Ge- 
Bchichte  der  deuischen  Sprache  und  Liieraiur,  vol.  v,  p. ,519. 
By  Grirom's  Law,  the  Aryan  T  is  represented  in  Teutonic 
by  TH,  Hence  Sievers  discusses  the  following  Teutonic 
equivalent  stem-sufhxes,  viz.  (1)  -thko-;  (2)  -thlo-,  where 
/  is  substituted  for  r.  Each  of  these  may  be  further  sub- 
divided. Thus  -THRO-  either  remains  {a)  as  -/to-  (with 
fis=:tA  in  iAin);  or  {&)  becomes  -Sro-  (with  S=tA  in  t/une, 
in  consequence  ofVerner's  Law);  or  (c)  appears  as  -/ro-, 
when  it  follows  such  letters  as/,  A,  s;  or  {d)  appears  as 
-6-e-  when  the  suffix  -s-  (Aryan  -es-  f)  precedes  IL  Again, 
-THLO-  appears  (-f)  as  -/i/o- ;  or  (/)  as  -3/o- ;  or  {g)  as  -//u- 
lita  /  ot  t;  or  {h)  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon,  assumes  the 
transposed  form  -Id.  We  have  thus  eight  cases  to  consider, 
which  will  be  taken  separately. 

(fl)  The  form  -Jtrn-.  The  mod.  E.  rudder  is  M.  E.  roder, 
more  commonly  rolher,  A.  S.  rd-Str,  orig.  a  paddle,  an  instru- 
ment to  row  with ;  from  rS-w-aa,  to  row.  La-iher  answers 
to  A.  S.  Ua-dor,  lather,  soap ',  cognate  with  Icel.  lau-3r.  foam, 

ip;  from  Tcut.  base  lau,  to  wash;  cf.  Lat.  lau-are.  to 
Mur-der,  also  written  mur-thcr,  A.  S.  mor-3or,  Goth. 
NItnim,  ItaSor' ;  Wright's  Voc.  ed.  Wuicker,  coL  456,  1.  14. 
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maur-lhr  (stem  tnaur-lhra),  Teut.  mor-thro  (Sievers)  ;  from 
v^MAR,  to  grind,  kill,  die.  Here  also  probably  belongs 
Ita-lher,  A.S,  kSer,  G.  ^ifer,  Teut.  le-thra  (Fick,  iiL  378)^ 
but  (he  root  is  unknown,  so  that  the  right  division  mayb 

LETH-RA. 

(fi)  The  form  -dro-.  After  an  (originally)  unaccented 
syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  or  I,  this  becomes  Goih.  -dr-, 
A.S.  -dr-.  E.  bladder  answers  to  A.S.  bld-drt  (Wright's 
Voc.  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  zoi,  I.  42,  col.  160,  1.  3),  allied  to 
Icel.  bla-dra\  from  the  root  of  A.  S.  bid-wan,  to  blow,  i.e.  to 
puff  out.  Adder,  M.  E.  naddgr,  A.S.  na-dre,  Goth,  watfri 
(stem  «a-rfra).  Tern,  na-dra  (Fick,  lii.  156).  Fodder,  A.S. 
/6~dor,  Teut.  f6-dra,  may  similarly  be  derived  directly  from 
v'PA,  to  feed ;  but  was  rather  perhaps  formed  with  suffix 
-RA  from  the  Teutonic  root  fod  (=fo-th)  appearing  in 
Goth,  ffld-jan,  to  feed;  see  Osihoff,  Forschungen,  i.  146; 
it  makes  little  ultimate  difference.  Ladder.  M.  E.  laddri, 
from  A.S.  hla-dtr;  cf.  G.  Ui-ler;  lit.  'that  which  leans'; 
from  Teut.  base  hli,  to  lean,  Aryan  v'KLI,  to  lean,  whence 
also  Gk.  <>i-;"ij,  a  ladder  (Kluge).  Wea-lher,  A.  S.  Joe-der, 
Teut.  WE-DRA  (Fick,  iii.  307) ;  prob.  from  1/  W£,  to  blow; 
cf.  Gt/th.  wai-an,  to  blow.  Whether  shoulder  belongs  here 
is  doubtful :  wonder  is  probably  10  be  divided  as  wond-tr,  and 
has  accordingly  a  different  sufSx.     See  §  217. 

(f)  The  form  -Iro-.  Hal-ler  (for  'half-Ur),  A.  S.  ka^-lrt, 
cognate  wth  G.  Half-Ur,  O.H.G,  fialf-lra ;  which  Klugc 
rightly  connects  with  E.  hthe,  A.  S.  hiel/,  a  handle.  Lau^k- 
Ur,  A.S.  hieh-lor,  hUah-lor;  from  the  verb  to  iaugh,  A.S. 
hlthh-an.  Sl<iugh-Ur,  a  Scand.  fonn,  from  Icel.  sid-lr,  con- 
fused u'itb  A.  S.  sieah-l,  with  (he  same  sen^ ;  the  latter  is 
derived  from  the  base  slah-  of  the  contracted  verb  slriit,  to 
slay.  Fos-ter.  verb,  A.  S,/6stn'aii,  is  from  the  A.  S.  %h./6s-ifr, 
nourishment;  the  suffix  is  really  a  double  one,  as /(ic-/n*= 
/S-s-trr;  from  v'PA,  to  feed,  Blm-kr,  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  blds-!r,  a  blast  of  u-ind,  from  bldi-a,  to  blow. 
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In  the  word  Eas-t-er,  A.  S.  /as-t-or,  Sicvers  regards  the  /  as 
inserted ;  cf.  LUbuan.  ausz-ra,  dawn.  In  any  case,  it  is 
cbsely  related  to  cas-l,  A.  S.  /as-l. 

{d)  Donble  Buffi:E  -s-lro-.  Whether  we  should  regard 
the  -r-  as  due  lo  the  Aryan  -es-,  or  rather  consider  it,  with 
Sicvers',  as  an  inserted  letter,  I  cannot  say.  Examples  are: — 
bol-t-ler,  A.  S.  bol'S-ler,  cognate  with  G.  Pol-a-Ur ;  and 
hol-s-ltr,  borrowed  from  Du.  hol-s-Ur,  a  pistol-case,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  htol-t-lor,  a  hiding-place ;  cf.  Goth,  huli-s-lr,  a 
veil,  from  hulj-an,  to  cover.     See  §  238. 

(i)  The  form  -//o-.  Nee-dlt  is  from  A.  S.  nd-di,  cognate 
with  Goth.  n€'lhla;  Teut.  nS-thla  (F.  iii.  156),  from  the 
V  Nfi,  to  bind,  sew ;  cf.  Lat.  ne-rt,  G.  nUk-en,  to  sew.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sole  eKampIe. 

{/)  The  form  -3lo-,  Spilllt  is  a  word  which  has  been 
changed  in  form,  owing  to  a  connection  with  the  secondary 
and  late  verb  ifH.  The  M.  E.  form  was  spo-lii,  answering 
exactly  10  A.  S.  spd-ll  {■=' spai-3lo-),  from  spi-w-an,  pt.  L 
xpd-^,  lo  spil,  mod,  E,  sptm.  The  secondary  verb  spd-l-an 
became  M.  E.  sptteny  spelhn,  and  was  confused  with  spitUtt, 
which  is  a  Mercian  form,  appearing  as  spitlan  in  Matt,  xxvji. 
30-  (S  33-) 

\_g)  The  form  -llo-.  Of  this  there  is  no  certain  example 
in  English ;  brizt-k  is  from  A.  S.  byrst,  a  bristle.  Throi-l-k 
'»  thrush,  has  an  inserted  /,  which  we  do  not  sound;  the 
A.S.  forms  are  \>o\\\  pros-U  AnA  pros-l-le  \  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  thrush,  A.  S.prys-ce  {='Prot-e-ia)  is  obvious. 

(A)  The  A.  S,  transposed  form  -Id  (for  -di).  This 
transposition  is  precisely  like  that  seen  in  the  Shakespearian 
form  neeld  for  wtdU,  a  form  which  also  occurs  in  P.  Plow- 
man, C  XX,  56,  An  equally  clear  case  is  seen  in  the  A.  S. 
^Id,  spilde  (Elene,  1.  300) ;  usually  spelt  spdii.  Hence  A.  S. 
bo-ld,&  building,  stands  for  io-i//(=*i4'-?/c-);  from  the  Aryan 
VBHtJ,  to  dwell,  live,  be.  This  sb.  is  obsolete,  but  we  still 
He  refers  to  OsthafT,  in  Kiihn'i  Zeitscluift.  vol.  alii.  p.  313. 
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use  the  derived  verb  byld-an  (=  *bold-ian),  to  build.  Curiously 
enough,  the  A.  S.  albo.has  lo-fl,  a  dwelling,  a  house,  which 
Sievers  regards  as  a  '  hardened '  form  of  bo-dl;  hence,  prob- 
ably. Bootle  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  and  BoUlc  Field 
in  Warwickshire.  Another  example,  according  to  Sicvcrs, 
is  Ihnsh'Q-ld,  which  he  refers  to  a  form '  Prtsk-a-3h-, 
whence  A.  S.  3rtsc-o-ld,  lce\.  Jrtsi-o-Idr ;  and  he  regards  all 
the  other  forms,  such  as  A.  S.  3resc-wa/d,  mod.  Icel.  preii- 
}oldr,prepskjuldr,  as  due  to  popular  etymology.  Cf.  O,  H. 
drisc-U'fli,  a  threshold  (Schade).  Sievers  adds  that  the  E. 
level  is  from  the  rare  A.  S.  lafelde,  even,  for  'la/i-dh-,  alUcd" 
lo  Goth,  iofa,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  But  it  may  rather  be 
French;  for  we  have  yet  lo  find  an  example  of  M.E.  le^el 
used  as  an  adjective.  The  sb.  level  is  certainly  French,  and 
of  Latin  origin. 

§  220.  Aryan  suffix  -ONT  {-ENT,  -NT).  This  is  the 
suffix  so  common  in  present  participles,  as  in  the  Gk,  ace. 
twr-oir-a,  and  in  the  Lat.  am-anl-,  mon-eni-,  rfg-eni-,  aud-i- 
enl-,  from  an/'Ore,  lo  love,  mon-eri:,  lo  advise,  reg-ere,  to  rule, 
aud-ire,  to  hear.  The  Gothic  usually  has  -and-,  as  in  bair- 
and-s,  bearing  (stem  bair-and-a) ;  also  -dtid-  (=ay-and-),  as 
i^yrij-md- J,  lowing;  indn./rijon ;  cf.Jiej.  HentelbeA.S. 
-end-e,  as  in  bind-end-e,  binding ;  Northern  M,  E.  -and.  Mid- 
land M.  E.  -fnd-e.  Southern  M.  E.  -ind-e,  afterwards  corrupied 
(about  A.D.  1300)  inio  -ing-e.  mod.  E.  -ing.  Thus,  in  M.  E. 
we  get  North,  bind-and.  Midland  bind-ende,  bind-rnd.  Southern 
hind'inde,  bind-inge,  bind-ing.  In  A.  S.  we  have  several  sbs. 
in  -end,  -nd,  which  were  originally  present  participles.  Only 
a  few  are  now  in  use,  viz.,  errand,Jimd,  fritnd,  tidings,  Joind; 
to  which  we  may  add  soolh,  already  explained  in  §  168  ;  and 
perhaps  youth.  Err-and,  M.  E.  er-end-e,  A.  S.  ar-end-t,  or 
ar-end-e,    a  message   (stem   *Sr-<nd'jd),   orig.    perhaps  "a 

'  Jireiiolil  (not  fenceld.  as  miaprinled  in  my  Diclionarj)  is  the  form 
in  Deul.  vi.  g;  in  Eiod.  xli.  ij.  it  it  ftrxald,  i.e.  /erriaiJ.  Wright*E 
Vocabuluio  give  the  lotmi/irc3WBkl,^rtcwald,firtaxuioU,prtxiMU. 
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going,'  but  the  root  is  wncertiun'.  Fiend,  M.E.^nrf,  A.S. 
fiond,  an  enemy,  orig.  the  pres.  part,  of  the  coniracled  verb 
/^(m,  to  hate ;  Golh._fi/-and-t,  an  enemy,  pres.  part,  of fi-j'-an, 
to  hale ;  from  Aryan  v^  PI,  to  hale.  Friend,  M.  E.  frtnd, 
A.  S.  fr/ond,  a  friend,  orig.  pres.  part,  of  fr^on,  to  love ; 
Goth,  /rij-ond-s,  orig.  pres.  part,  of  /n'-j-on,  to  love ;  from 
Aryan  1/  PRI,  to  love.  Tid-ing-s,  a  pi.  form  due  to  M.  E. 
(Southern)  tid-ind-e,  (Midland)  tilk-tnd-t ;  a  Scand.  form, 
from  Icel.  lid-ind-i,  neut.  pi.,  tidings,  pres.  part,  of  "Kd-a,  to 
happen,  cognate  with  A.  S.  lid-an,  to  happen ;  from  the  sb. 
■which  appears  in  Icel.  t(3.  A.S.  lid.  E.  lide.  Wind,  A.S. 
mi-nj,  cognate  with  Lai.  ue-nl-ui,  wind ;  orig.  sense  *  blow- 
ing'; from  Aryan  V*  Wfi,  to  blow;  cf.  Skt.  vil,  to  blow, 
Goth,  wai-an,  to  blow,  and  Lithuan.  wH-jai,  wind.  To  these 
Koch  adds,  perhaps  rightly,,  the  word  yoa-lh,  A.  S,  ge6-guS, 
criginally  ^ir:ff  jf?  with  two  suppressed  n's,  and  therefore  for 
'gtoftg-und,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  jug-und,  jung-und,  G. 
Jug-end  (stem  *jung-un3-u,  as  Kluge  has  it).  Koch  also 
adds  the  sb.  even  or  eve,  in  the  sense  of  'evening,'  on  the 
Strength  of  the  G.  cognate  form  Ab-tnd;  but  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  very  doubtful. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  here  that  the  suffix  in 
morn-ing,  et'en-ing,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  par- 
ticiple of  mod.  E.  verbs,  but  is  discussed  below,  in  §  241. 

$  330.  Aryan  -OS,  -ES.  This  appears  in  Skt.  ap-as, 
work,  Lat.  op-ui  (  =  *d/-pj),  gen.  op-er-is  {  =  '/>fi-es-is);  Gk. 
yivos,  gen.  y/v-<(<r)-ot.  In  Teutonic  it  is  sometimes  joined 
with  some  other  suffix ;  thus,  with  added  -a,  it  produces  -es-a, 
weakened  to  -is-a,  as  in  Aa/-it  (stem  hat-is-a),  hale.  In 
English  it  sometimes  (a)  disappears,  or  {6)  appears  as  -j,  o^ 
(f )  as  r. 

'  L'»tullj  wrineiuirrH-/r,  with  long  a- ;  so  Sievera  ind  Grein ;  llejme 
gyra  the  O.  Sax.  drunJi,  O.  H,  C.  drHnli.  Bnt  Fict  and  Scliade  con- 
sider ihe  liret  vowel  u  timtt.    Tlie  Icelandic  fonu  >re  trtiu/i,  orenJi. 


{a)  It  disappears.  Thus  ha/e,  s.  M.  E,  Aa/-e  (dissyllabic), 
keeps  the  vowel  of  ihe  A,  S.  verb  hal-i-an ;  the  A.  S.  sb.  is 
kft-e,  with  t-  mutation  of  a,  originally  'fiai-is  (Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gram.  §  263,  note  4),  Golh.  kal-u  (stem  hat-Is-a).  Awe  is 
of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Icel.  ag-i,  cognate  with  A.  S,  tg-t, 
originally  *ag-iz  {Sievers,  as  above),  Goth,  ag-is  (stem 
ag-IS-a).  The  simple  suffix  became  -as  in  the  Teut.  lahj- 
AZ,  and  was  lost  in  the  A.  S.  lamb,  E.  lamb ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gr.  5  Z90.  Here  belong  also,  according  to  Sievers,  the  words 
bread,  cat/,  share  (in  ploughshare). 

{b)  It  appears  as  -j,  -ze,  -x.  Ad-ze,  M.  E,  ad-se,  ad-ei-t, 
A,  S.  ad-es-a  ;  origin  unknown.  Ax.,  badly  spelt  axe,  A.  S. 
ax,  eax,  Northumbrian  ac-cs-a,  Goth.  ahuis-i\  allied  to  Gk. 
of-t'-in;,  an  axe,  of-ii,  sharp;  origin  uncertain,  Bliss,  A.S. 
bliS-s,  ilid-s,  and,  by  assimilation,  dlfs-s;  from  biff,  bllS-e, 
blithe ;  so  that  ilt'ss  is  '  blitheness.'  A.  S.  bliS-s  is  cognate 
with  O.  Sax.  btid-s-ea  (='bl!d-i-jd),  and  is  therefore  to  be 
classed  wilh  -jd-  stems,  the  suffix  being  double  (Sievers, 
O.K.  Gr.  §  258).  Eavt-s,  A.S.  e/-es,  fern.  (gen.  (f-es-e), 
corresponds  to  Golh.  ub-iz-wa,  a  porch,  hall,  orig.  a  project- 
ing shelter,  from  the  Teut.  prep,  uf  (Goth,  uf,  allied  to 
E.  uf);  cf.  G.  ob-dach,  a  shelter,  ob-tn,  above,  E.  {<ib)-ovt; 
the  suffix  being  double. 

(r)  It  appears  as  -r  in  E.  ea-r  (of  com)  ;  G,  iih-re,  Goth. 

\h-s,  Lat.  ar-BJ,  gen.  ac-er-is.     Also  in  cild-r-u,  pi.  of  A.  S, 

"  did;  cf.  mod.  E.  ehild-r-ett;  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §§  289,  290. 

§  23L  We  have  thus  already  had  examples  of  the  double 
suffixes  -Es-o,  -Es-iA,  -ES-wo.  We  also  find  the  suffixes  -is 
and  -i.o  in  combination,  producing  both  -is-lo,  weakened  to 
Teut,  -S-LA,  and  -lo-s,  weakened  to  Teut.  -l-S. 
•  (a)  -s-LA.  Hou-sel,  A.  S.  hd-s-l  (for  'hun-s-!),  Golh.  hat- 
3-1  (stem  hun-s-la),  a  sacrifice,  holy  rile.  Ou-sel,  A.  S.  Ss-U 
(for  *am-s-U),  cognate  with  G.  Am-se-l.  O.  H.  G.  am-sa-la; 
root  uncenain.  Koch  also  refers  hither  E.  ax-le  (=  'at-tle), 
but  the  i  may  be  an  extension  of  the  root. 
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(i)  -L-s,  The  remarknble  words  burial,  riddle,  shuItU 
*  (see  S  219),  have  lost  a  final  s;  they  are,  respectively,  cor- 
roplions  of  buritis,  riddks,  shullUs;  it  is  obvious  that  the 
t  was  mistaken  for  the  plural  suffix,  and  was  accordingly 
purposely  dropped.  Burial,  M.  E.  biricl,  burid,  buriels,  A.  S. 
fyrg-tl-s,  a  burying-place,  from  bjrg-an,  to  bury.  Riddlt, 
M.  E.  rfd-cl-s,  A.  S.  rid-tl-sr,  rdd-el-t,  an  ambiguous  speech  ; 
from  r&d-an,  lo  explain ;  we  slil!  say  '  to  read  a  riddle! 
Shuttli,  M.E,  schiUl,  A.S.  scyl-el-s  <  ..\\scol-en,  pp.  of 
sc/ol-an,  to  shoot.  Of  this  word  skiille  is  a  mere  variant. 
being  a  Scand.  form;  but  the  final  -i  docs  not  appear  in 
Dan.  skyllil,  a  shuttle.  Icel.  ikuiill.  an  implement  shot  forth, 
tarpoon,  bolt  Koch  adds  three  more  examples,  viz.  bridle, 
girdle,  stickle  (a  spine,  as  in  slickle-back) ;  but,  as  a  fact,  all 
of  these  have  double  forms  in  A.  S,,  viz,  A.  S.  brid-tl  as  well 
OS  brid-el-s,  gyrd-el  as  well  as  gyrd-el-s,  and  slic-el  as  well 
as  ttic-tl's;  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  consider  them 
faere,  and  they  have  already  been  mentioned  in  §  Z17. 

{  232.  E.  BtifOx  -ness.  This  is  not  a  simple  suflix,  like 
-hood,  -ship,  but  a  compound,  to  be  divided  as  -n-cs-s.  The 
-M-  originally  belonged  to  a  substantival  stem,  so  that  the 
true  suffix  is  rather  -ess,  Gothic  -as-su-,  supposed  to  stand 
ibr-Es-TU",  by  assimilation;  cf.§  235.  In  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  petition  '  Thy  kingdom  come  '  is,  in  Gothic — kwimai 
Ikiudinassus  Iheim.  Here  the  word  Ihiudinassus.  kingdom, 
is  formed  with  the  suffix  -as-su-s  from  the  stem  lhiudin= 
Iktud'On-,  Le.  king;  cf.  thiudati-s,  a  king,  thiudan-on,  to  rule, 
Odudan-gardi,  kingdom.  So  also  Uikin-asms,  healing,  leikin- 
OH,  to  heal ;  dratthlin-asrus,  warfare,  drauhlin-on,  to  war. 
We  find  no  trace  of  n  in  ufar-assus,  superfluity,  ufar- 
att-jan,  to  abound ;  from  u/ar,  over,  above.  The  Goth. 
-H-^ssMs,  -alius,  is  masculine ;  but  the  corresponding  A.  S. 
-n-is  (also  -n^J,  -n-et,  -n-esi)  is  feminine.  It  is  mostlj'  used 
lor  fonning  abstract  substantives,  expressive  of  quahty,  from 
tdjectives ;  as  h&lig-nis,  holi-ness,  from  hilig^  holy.    Hence 
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E.  glai-ness,  mad-ntss,  tad-mss,  and  a,  lat^e  number  oF 
similar  substantives.  It  can  be  added  to  adjectives  of  French 
and  Latin  origin  with  equal  readiness :  hence  rigid-nets, 
sordid-nrsi,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  derivatives  contain- 
ing this  suffis  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand  '. 

§  333.  Aryan  -(i)s-to.  This  is  common  in  E.  words  of 
Gk.  origin,  as  in  soph-isl,  F.  soph-isle,  Lat.  sopk-is-ta,  Gk. 
(ro^-iff-r^t  (stem  'ao^-uT-ra),  allied  to  mi^dt,  wisej  and  hence, 
in  the  form  -isl,  it  can  l>e  used  generally,  as  in  dmt-ist, 
flor-isl,  from  the  Lat.  stems  deni-,  flor-.  It  appears  as  -est 
in  the  native  word  harv-est,  A.  S.  harf-est,  from  ^  KARP,  to 
pluck ;  cf,  Lat,  carp-ere.  So  also  earn-est.  orig.  a  sb.,  as  in 
the  phrase  'in  earnest';  A.  S.  eorn-esi,  earn-est,  cognate  with 
G.  Ern-st;  from  a  base  arn,  extended  from  the  V*  AR,  to 
raise,  excite. 

Hence,  probably,  we  may  explain  some  words  with  the 
suffix  -j/(=-j-/),  as,  e.g.  twi-st.  Tuii-sl,  A.  S.  twi-st,  a 
rope ;  from  ftw-,  double,  as  in  twt-Jeald,  twy-fold,  two-fold, 
allied  to  twd,  two;  cf.  Skt.  dvi,  two.  Trust,  of  Scand. 
origin;  Icel.  Irau-st,  trust;  cf.  Goth,  trau-an,  to  believe; 
allied  to  true,  trow.  Try-sl-,  tri-sl,  allied  to  trust ; 
probably  due  to  the  mutated  form  in  Icel.  Ireysta,  v. 
(=  ' trausl-jd),  to  rely  upon,  from  Irau-st.  trust.  In  some 
other  words,  the  origin  of  the  j  may  be  different ;  thus  Fick 
(iii.  87)  refers  E.  las-t,  a  burden,  load,  as  in  'a  last  of 
herrings,'  A.  S.  khrs-l,  neut.  (stem  Alas-ta)  to  the  base 
HLATH,  to  lade,  whence  A.  S.  hiad-an,  Goth,  hialh-an ;  in 
which  case  A.  S.  hlas-l  stands  for  'hlaS-t,  as  being  easier  to 
pronounce.  Cf.  A.  S.  bliss.  hliSs,  as  forms  of  bliss.  Similarly, 
we  may  explain  wris-l.  A,  S.  wrts-t,  fem.  {stem  wris-td),  as 
put  for  'it!ri3-t;  from  the  base  wri3-,  as  seen  in  wri3-en, 
pp.  of  wri3-an,  lo  writhe.  So  also  rus-l,  A.  S,  rus-t  (stem 
rus-ta);  put  for  'rud-t<.  Urud-on,  pi.  pi.  of  r/od-an,  to  be 

1  Compare  the  article  on  the  surtix  -nil  in  Weiguid's  Etynu  Gcnnon 
DictioDuy;  aad  see  Kloge,  i.  v.  dieaeH. 
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red;  ef.  E,  rudd-y,  A.  S.  rud-u,  s,,  redness;  and  see  G. 
Jiosl  in  Kluge.  Gri's-/,  A.  S.  gris-S.  corn  to  be  ground,  is 
dearly  connected  with  grind-an,  to  grind,  and  may  stand 
for  'grid-/. 

§  334.  Teutonic  -s-ti.  Here  we  may  place  jfj/,  list'en), 
Fi'sl  is  A.  S.^'-j/  (=  'fUsltj,  allied  to  G.  Fau-sl.  which  Pick 
refers  lo  Teut.  fonsti,  and  connects  with  Ru^s.  pi'asle^  fist, 
Old  Slavonic  f'(sll,  fist,  where  the  vowel  /  denotes  thai  « 
has  been  lost;  see  Schmidt,  Vocalismus,  i.  167.  where  it  is 
shewn  (1)  that  this  is  correct,  and  (2)  that  it  is  an  argument 
against  connecting /j/  with  Lat.  pugnus,  as  is  usually  done '. 
The  verb  to  Ihlen.  M.E.  Iml-n-en.  is  derived  from  M.E. 
btsl-en,  A.  S.  hlysl-aa,  to  listen,  by  the  insertion  of  -»-  (cf. 
Goth.  _/«//-B-<7n,  10  become  full).  This  verb  hlyst-an  is  from 
the  sb.  hlysl,  hearing  (=  *hlu-s-ti),  Teut.  hlusti,  hearing 
(Pick,  iii.  90) ;  which  again  is  from  Teut.  HLEtf  =  Aryan 
V'KLEU,  to  hear. 

$  236.  Teutonic  -s-xr.  This  appears  in  E.  mi'-st,  vapour, 
A.  S.  mi's/,  gloom,  fog ;  cognate  with  G.  Mis/,  Goth. 
maih'i-Ui'S,  dung;  from  Aryan  ■/ "W^AGH,  to  sprinkle, 
whence  Lat.  ming-ere.     See  also  §  232, 

§  236.  Teut.  Bufflx  -s-t-man.  This  appears  in  E.  6/assom, 
A.S,  i/tf-j-/-ma(siem  b!6-s-t-man).a.  blossom;  from  blS-w-an, 
to  blow.  Without  the  ~s-/,  we  have  Icel.  bl6-tn,  Goth.  hl6-ma 
(stem  btS-man).  a  bloom  ;  §  an. 

%  237.  Teut.  -ska.  This  appears  in  lu-ik,  A.  S.  tu-sc, 
or,  by  metathesis,  /ux.  This  A.  S.  tu-se  is  almost  certainly, 
as  Ettmtiller  says,  put  for  *twi-sc,  and  meant  originally 
double  tooth,  molar  tooth,  from  A.  S.  /u)i-,  doul>le.  Cf.  A.  S, 
ge-twi'S-art,  twins,  Genesis  xxxviii.  2^  ;  O.  H.  G.  zzvi-s,  twice, 
gwi'-ti,  swi-ski,  double.  I  would  also  refer  hither  E. 
ku-sk,  M.  E.  hu-ske,  as  it  has  almost  certainly  lost  an  /.  and 
elands  for  'hul-sk;    cf.  A.  S.  kul-u,  a  husk,  prov.  E.  huU,  a 

'  This  woold  require  ■  Teut.  form  fuh-sti  ;  »ee  Kluge,  who  takes 
the  opposite  view,  cooDecting  itwilb/Hfrnii,  but  not  with  V,iitt.  fiaiU. 
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husk  or  shell ;  G.  HUl-st,  0.  H.  G.  hul-sa,  M.  H.  G.  (AIc- 
mannic)  hul'S-<he.  a  husk  (Schade) ;  and  cf.  E.  holl-ow  <  n 
A.  S.  Ao/-en,  pp.  of  hl-an,  to  hide,  cover. 

§238.  A.S.  -es-tban;  cf.  §  228  {d).  This  appears  in 
A.  S.  -es-lrf,  a  common  fem.  suffix,  as  in  hac-cs-lre  (stem 
itrc-es'/rart),  a  female  baker,  M,  E,  bak-s-Ur,  preserved  in 
the  name  Baxter ;  wchb-es-lrt,  M.  E.  web-s-ltr,  preserved  in 
the  name  Webster.  Only  one  of  these  words,  viz,  spin-s-ler, 
siiU  retains  the  sense  of  the  feminine  gender;  the  restriction 
of  the  suffis  to  the  feminine  was  early  lost,  so  that  songster, 
for  example,  has  now  the  precise  sense  of  sing-er.  But  the 
A.  S.  sang'tr-e,  a  singer,  was  masculine ;  whilst  sang-ts-tre, 
a  sopgster,  was  feminine.  There  are  numerous  examples  in 
Wright's  Vocabularies,  ed.  Wdlcker,  coll.  308—312.  Thus 
we  find :  '  Cantor,  sangere :  Canlrix,  satigystre :  Fidicen, 
fiSekrt  [fiddler];  Fidicina,  fijieleBtre  [fiddlester]:  Sartor, 
s^amere :  Sarlrix,  s^amestre ' :  etc.  Hence  our  iempster  or 
seamsirr  is  A.  S.  s/am-ei-Ire,  from  s/am.  a  seam,  a  sowing. 
The  fem.  sense  is  now  so  far  lost  that  ihe  F.  fem.  suffix  -ets 
has  been  added  10  songster  and  seamsttr  or  sempsler,  pro- 
ducing the  forms  song-str-ess,  seam-slr'tss.  semp-slr-est.  In 
M.  E.  -s/er  was  freely  added  to  bases  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  hence 
huckster,  properly  the  fem.  of  httck-er  (now  spelt  hanvkerYi 
see  Huckster  in  my  Eiym.  DicL  In  Tudor-English  the 
suffix  was  rather  widely  used ;  hence  teamster,  tapster,  and 
obsolete  words  such  as  drugster,  maltster,  whipster,  etc. 
In  some  words  it  expressed  something  of  contempt,  possibly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Lat.  poetaster;  hence  /Osier, 
gamester,  pun-tter,  rhymester,  Irick-sier ;  see  Morris,  Hist. 
Oodines  of  E.  Accidence,  p.  90  '. 

%  239.   E.  suffix  -cr.     This  very  common  sufiii,  ^ 
Jish-er,  usually  expresses  the  agent,  and  ts  much  used  jl 

>  The  suffii(.ij/-rr,  ns  in  <-Ai'r-ij/-(r,  it  of  different  origin;  forlH 
-IT  is  adilitioniil.     Colgntve  expliinE  F.  eharisle  by  't  Chonst,  a 


snbataniives  derived  from  verbs.     The  A.  S.  form  is  -er-c,  as 
in  bSc-er-e,  a  scribe,  lit.  'book-er';  the  corresponding  Gothic 
word  IS  bok-ar-ei-s  (  =  'bok-ar-Ji-s,  stem  bok-ar-ja) ;  see  Si. 
Mark  in  Gothic,  ed.  Skeat,  Introd.  §  i6.     Thus  the  Goth, 
auffix  is  -ar-ja,  but  the  A.  S.  suffix  may  have  been  slightly 
different.      Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Ten  Brink  (Anglia, 
V.  i);  he  argues  that  the  A.S.  form  was  -e'r-t  (with  long  t), 
answering  to  Teut.  -iir-ja  (with  long  a);    and  I  think  his 
arguments  must  be  admitted,    E,  -er  has  also  been  explained 
l^  supposing  that  -ar  is  here  a  shortened  form  of  -tar  (see 
Koch.  E.  Gram,  vol,  iii,  p.  76);  which  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely.    It  is  needless  lo  give  examples  of  the  use  of  this  suffix. 
S  240.  Aryan  -KO.     This  is  very  common  in  Gk.  in  the 
^^    nominative  form  ■  -not,  and  in  Latin  as  -cui ;  as  in  Xoyt-toc, 
^^L-whence  £.  logi~c ;  pau-eus,  cognate  with  'E./cui. 
^^H      In  Gothic  it  usually  appears  as  -ha  or  -ga,  but  always  after 
^^Bb  vowel ;  the  vowel  is  commonly  due  to  the  stem  of  the  sb,, 
^^Kas  in  tlaina-ha-,  stem  of  slai'na-h-i,  stony,  from  staina-,  stem 
^^Bof  ilain-s,  a  stone ;    handu-ga-,  stem  of  liandu-g-i,  handy, 
^^F clever,  wise.     These  are  adjectives  (see  5  256);  in  substan- 
tives, ihe  simple  suffix  is  rare,  but  occurs  perhaps  in  slir-k, 
already  discussed  in  §  203  above. 

Other  examples  are  the  following  : — 
E.  -y.-ey;  A.  S,  -ig,  -A.  Bod-y,  A.  S.  bod-ig ;  cf.  0.  H.  G. 
pot-ah.  Hon-ty^  A.  S,  hun-ig  ;  cf.  Iccl.  hun-an-g.  Iv-y, 
A.  S.  if-ig-  Satl-y,  Sall-mu,  a  willow-tree,  A.  S.  stal-h,  stem 
*tal-go ;  cf.  Lat.  sal-i-x,  gen.  sal-i-ch '.  Here  also  belongs 
the  diminutival  suffix  y,  as  in  Bdly ;  and  the  -:e  in  lass-if. 
We  also  find  examples  of  a  Teut.  suffix  -ka,  as  already 

»    noted  in  J  203.    Such  are  the  following : — 
£.--(;  A.S,  -r.    Fol-k,  A.S. /o/-c,  Teut.  fol-ka  (F.  iii. 
189) ;  cf.  Lilhuan.  piil-ka-s,  a  crowd,  Russ.  pol-k',  an  army ; 

'  An  E.  -m  answcn  lo  A.S.  n 
yi^i /mrr-cmr,  A.S./HrA;  marr-, 
_  wcadi  the  A.S.  -h  ii  iiLdiul,  not  e 
VQL.  I. 
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root  uncertain,  Haw-k.  A.  S,  kaf-oc ;  cf.  Icel.  hau-k-r, 
O.  H.  G.  hab-uh  ;  lit,  '  the  scizer  ' ;  from  -J  KAP,  to  seiKe, 
hold,  Wtl-k,  Wil-k,  a  shell-fish,  usually  misspelt  whelk,  A.  S. 
axV-iv,  later  iccZ-Of ;  named  from  its  spiral  shell;  fromyWER, 
to  turn,  wind.  Yol-k,  i'<l-k,  A.  S  geol-tr-a,  the  yellow  part, 
from  geol-u,  yeliow.  Sil-k,  A.  S.  iw/-f,  is  merely  a  borrowed 
word,  obtained  from  Slavonic  traders ;  it  is  the  Slavonic  form 
of  the  Lat.  Sen-aim,  the  material  obtained  from  the  Serei ; 
but  the  suflix  is  the  Aryan  -ko. 

5  241.  The  TeuL  suffix  -ga  is  common  in  combination 
with  a  preceding  -an-,  or  more  usually  -m-,  or  -un-,  of 
doubtful  origin.  Of  -an-ga  there  is  but  one  example, 
viz.  in  the  Goth,  bals-ag-ga  (=bah-ati-ga),  a  doubtful  wonJ 
in  Mark  ix.  42  ;  but  the  suffixes  -in-ga  and  -un-ga  (origin- 
ally -iit-gS,  -un-gd  in  the  case  of  /rminine  substantives)  are 
very  common  in  A.  S.  in  the  forms  -ing,  -ting. 

(a),  A.  S.  sofflx  -ing.  This  was  in  common  use  to  fonn 
patronymics,  of  which  a  striking  example  occurs  in  the 
Northumbrian  version  of  Luke  iii.  34-38,  where  '  the  son  of 
Judah  '  is  expressed  by  roda-ing, '  the  son  of  Zorobabel '  bj 
soroliabel-ing,  etc.  Hence  were  formed  a  large  number  of 
tribal  names,  such  as  Sryldingas,  the  Scyldings,  Scylfingas, 
the  Scylfings,  both  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  B*!owulf. 
Hence  also  are  derived  many  place-names,  as,  e.g.  Burkittg, 
ua  Essex,  from  the  tribe  of  Barkings,  A,  S.  Beorcingat; 
Buckingham,  from  the  A.  S.  Bitccinga-kim,  le.  home  of  the 
Buckings,  where  -a  is  the  sufhs  of  the  genitive  plural ;  NoU' 
ingham,  from  the  A.  S.  Snoltnga-hdm.  i.e.  home  of  the  Snot- 
ings  or  sons  of  Snot,  the  '  wise '  man ;  cf.  A.  S.  tnol-or,  Goth- 
situ/-r-s,  wise.  In  composition  with  -/-,  it  appears  as  -lii^, 
already  discussed  as  being  a  diminutival  suffix  in  §  203.  With- 
out the  -/-,  it  has  a  diminutival  or  depreciatory  force  in  /orrf- 
iifg,  lit.  a  little  lord.  Farlh-itig,  K.%ftord-ing,ftrd-iMgt  also 
found  AS /rnr3-l-ing,  means  a  fourth  pari  of  a  penny ;  from 
fter^-a.  on%. /iforjt-a,  fouith,  from  yStrewr,  four,      fferr-ii^. 
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A.  S.  har-ing,  ihe  fish  ihat  comes  in  shoals  or  annies,  from 
her-i  (filem  har-Ja),  an  army,  boat.  K-ing,  short  for  kin-ing, 
A.  S.  eyn-mg,  sometimes  explained  as  the  'son  of  the  tribe,' 
chosen  of  the  tribe,  otherwise  '  the  man  of  high  rank ' 
(Kluge) ;  in  either  case,  the  derivation  of  cyn-itig  from  A.  S. 
tribe,  race,  stock,  whence  also  cyn-e,  roya],  is  indubitable. 
i^,  A,  S,  pcn-ig.  fuller  form  pm-ing ;  oldest  A.  S.  form 
^pend-ing)  formed  by  t'-mulation  hompand-,  the  same  as  Du. 
paitd,  G.  Pfand,  a  pledge.  Rid-ing,  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  is  for  'thrtd-ing  (i.e.  Norlh- 
ridingXax  Norlh-thridingY,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  from  Icel./rd^- 
totg-r,  the  third  part;  irom/iriSi,  third.  Shill-irtg,  A.S.sd//- 
iag;  cf.  Goth,  still-igg-s  {=  skill-ing-s).  Whit-ing,  a  fish 
Damed  from  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh.  We  may  add  the  obso- 
lete word  wlhet-ing,  A.  S.  apcl-ing,  a  prince ;  from  apde,  noble. 
(3)  A.  S.  Buffix  -UDg.  This  is  extremely  common  in  sbs, 
derived  from  verbs,  as  in  dikns-ung,  a  cieans-ing,  from  il^ns- 
iait,  to  cleanse ;  giorn-ung,  a  yearn-ing,  from  georn-ian,  to 
yearn.  The  suffix  -utig  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  infinitive 
mflix -<»  or -I'an.  Even  in  A.  S.  this  suffix  frequently  appears 
as  -iiig  \  as  in  leorn^ing,  learn-ing,  also  spelt  Uorn-ung ;  fylg- 
mg,  a  foUow-ing.  from  fylg-an,  to  follow.  In  mod.  E.  the 
spelling  -ing  for  this  suffix  is  universal,  and  extremely  com- 
mon. Unfortunately,  it  has  been  confused  with  the  ending 
of  the  present  participle,  so  that  many  sentences  are  now 
difficult  to  parse.  Thus  the  phrase  '  he  is  gone  hunting ' 
was  formerly  ■  he  is  gone  a-hunting,'  where  a  represents  the 
A.  S.  prep.  on.  and  hunl-ing  is  for  the  A.  S.  hunl-ungt,  dal.  of 
kmtiimg,  a  substantive  of  verbal  origin.  In  .^Ifric's  Colloquy, 
we  have  the  Lat.  ktri  fui  in  venatione ;  above  this  is  the  A.  S. 
gkws — gyrslan  d(pg  ic  was  on  kunlungt,  '  yesterday  I  was  a- 
tutnting'.'  These  words  in  -ing  are  now  used  with  an  ellipsis 
frf  a  following  of,  which  gives  the  sb,  all  the  appearance  of 


'  Or  olherwiK — ii  ami  an  AuntaSi.    There  w 
a  Hfiie  and  force  u  huntung. 


I  a  lb.  hiinlall.  with 
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being  part  of  the  verb  itself.  Thus  '  he  was  seen  killing 
flies'  is  to  be  explained  by  eoraparison  with  'he  amused 
himself  by  killing  flics,"  i.e.  by  the  killing  of  flies ;  so  that  it 
reaily  stands  for  '  he  was  seen  in  Iht  {act  of)  killing  of  flics.' 
There  is  an  instruciivc  sentence  in  Bacon's  third  Essay 
which  should  be  particularly  considered.  ■  Concerning  the 
Mcanes  of  procuring  Unity ;  Men  must  beware,  that  in  the 
Procuring,  or  Muniling,  of  Religious  Unity,  they  doe  noi 
Dissolve  and  Deface  the  Lawes  of  Charity,  and  of  humane 
Society.'  Here  it  is  clear  that  '  the  Meanes  of  procuring 
Unity'  is  precisely  ihe  same  thing  as  'the  Meanes  of  the  pro- 
curing 5/"  Religious  Unity.'  Consequently,  ^fivwr/'ny  is  just 
as  much  a  substantive  as  the  word  procuration,  which  might 
be  substituted  for  it,  in  the  fuller  form  of  the  phrase,  without 
making  any  difTerence,  In  fact,  these  words  in  -ing  had  pre- 
cisely the  force  of  Lat.  words  in  -atio,  when  formed  from  verbs. 
Nowadays,  the  phrase  '  he  was  punished  for  the  breaking  of  a 
window' has  become  ' . ..  for  breaking  a  window';  whence,  by 
the  substitution  of  an  active  past  participle  for  the  jK/i/tojfrf  active 
present  participle,  has  arisen  the  extraordinary  phrase  '  he  was 
punished  ^ar  having  brok^^wmdoyi.'  This  phrase  is  nowan  ac- 
cepted one,  so  that  the  grammarians,  in  despair,  have  invented 
for  words  thus  used  the  term  gtrund,  under  the  impression  that 
10  give  a  thing  a  vague  name  is  the  same  thing  as  clearly  ex- 
plaining it '.  This  term,  however,  should  only  be  employed  for 
convenience,  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  refers  lo  a 
modern  usage  which  has  arisen  from  a  succession  of  blunders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  furlher  examples  of  this  common 
suffix,  which  can  be  added,  in  modern  English,  to  anv  verb 
whatever. 

'  Thus  I  read  in  a  lecent  book,  that  '  the  gemnd  in  -ing  moit  be  i^ 
tin^iahcd  ftom  the  verbal  nona  io  -ing'  &c.  The  fact  is.  that  the 
difTerence  is  purely  one  of  modem  usage;  etfmologlcaUy,  it  mika  no 
difference  whatever.  Moreover,  the  so-called  'verbal  doui  '  is  onljr 
'verbU'  in  the  sense  of  being  derividfrsm  a  vci  \  jost  as  in  the  caie  ol 
dtal-lk  from  ileat.  


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Adjectival,  Adverbial,  and  Verbal  Suffixes. 

§  242.  The  easiest  adjectival  suffixes  are  those  which  can 
be  traced  as  having  been  independent  words.  These  are 
"fcat^  '/oldy  'fulj  -lesSy  -like  or  -^,  some^  -wardy  -warty  -wise, 

'faaty  A.  S.  /as/,  the  same  as  /as/  when  used  indepen- 
dently. It  occurs  only  in  shame/as/,  M.  E.  scham/ds/,  A.  S. 
sceam/as/f  now  corrupted  into  shame/aced;  and  in  s/ead- 
/as/y  s/ed'/as/y  M.  E.  s/ede/as/,  A.  S.  s/ede/ces/'ty  firm  or  fast 
in  its  stead  or  place. 

-fold,  A.  S.  '/ea/d\  as  in  /wo/oldy  /hree-/oldy  mani'/old, 

-ftil,  A.  S.  '/uly  i.  e.  full ;  as  in  dread/uly  heed/u/y  need/u/y 
etc.  It  is  freely  added  to  sbs.  of  F.  origin,  as  grace/uly 
gra/t/u/y  &c. 

-leas,  M.  E.  -/eesy  A.  S.  -//as ;  this,  the  commonest  of  all 
adjectival  suffixes,  can  be  added  to  almost  every  sb.  in  the 
language ;  as  cap-ZesSy  ha/'/esSy  coa/'/esSy  wtg-Iess,  The  A.  S. 
l/as  properly  means  Moose'  or  *free  from';  it  is  merely 
another  form  of  looscy  which  is  the  Scand.  form,  being  bor- 
rowed from  Icel.  laussy  loose.  This  Icel.  word  is  likewise  in 
very  common  use  as  a  suffix ;  as  in  Icel.  vt/'/ausSy  wit-less. 
The  suffix  'less  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  com- 
parative adjective  less, 

-like  or  -ly.  The  form  -like  only  occurs  in  words  of 
modem  formation,  as  courl-likey  sain/'likiy  which  may  also 
be  cour/'fyy  saM-ly.     In  all  older  forms,  it  appears  as 
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-ly.  a  shortened  form  of  -Hkt,  A.  S.  -Uc,  formerly  -Uc, 
in  ^ii(/-/)c,  ghosl-ly,  eorfi-lic,  earth-ly.     G/iasi-/y,  U.K.  gaa 
Iji,  i.  e.  terrible,  is  formed  from  A.  S.  gdst-an,  to  terrify. 

-aome,  M.  E.  -sum,  -som,  A.  S.  -sum ;  cognate  with  ICa 
-samr,  G.  -sam,  and  orig.  the  same  word  as  E,  sa 
Weigand'a  Eiym.  Germ.  Diet.,  s.v.  -sam.  Hence  win-some, 
A.  S.  wyn-sum,  delightful,  from  ujyn,  joy ;  /i's-som,  short  for 
liihe-some,  etc.  Added  to  sba.  of  F.  origin  in  melllt-somt, 
noisome,  guaml-some,  toil-some.  In  the  word  bux-o. 
buh-sum,  from  A.  S.  b&g-an,  to  bow,  bend,  we  have  the  s: 
s  yielding,  pliant,  obedient,  i 
1  Milton,  who  twice  speaks  of 'the 


suffix  ;  the  orig.  sense  wa 
which  occurs  as  late  as  i 
buxom  air ' ;  P.  L.  ii,  84a,  ■ 
-wftrd,  A.  S.  -wtard,  i.  1 
pressive  of  the  direction  ii 
Gothic  form  is  -wairtk-s, 
wairlh-art,  to  be  turned  t 
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.e.  turned  towards,  inclined;  ex- 
1  which  a  thing  tends  lo  go.  The 
as  in  and-wairlh-s,  preseni ;  from 
a,  to  become '.  The  A.  S,  form  is 
parallel  10  the  pt.  1.  weard  of  the  corresponding  A-  S.  verb 
weord-an.  Thus  lo-ward  is  "  turned  to' ;  fro-ward  is  '  turned 
from';  awy-jfwrrf  is  short  for  awaj-ward,  i.e.  'turned  away'; 
for-ward,  i.e.  'turned  to  the  fore';  back-ward,  'turned  to 
the  back.'  Awk-ward  is  '  turned  aside,'  hence  perverse, 
clumsy ;  from  At.  E.  a%ik,  transverse,  strange,  a  form  con- 
tracted from  Icel.  afug-r,  o/og-r.  going  the  wrong  ^ 
just  as  hawk  is  formed  from  A.  S,  ha/oe, 

-wart.  Only  in  slal-wart,  a  corrupt  form  of  sttd-v. 
The  suffix  is  A.  S.  vieord,  worth,  worthy ;  see  Stalwart  ti 
Eiym.  Did. 

-wiae,  A. S.  vAs.     Occurs  in  weather-wise,  i.e.  knoi 
as  to  the  weather.  M.  E.  also  had  right-wis,  wrong-wit. 
latter  is  obsolete;  the  former  (A.  S.  n'/it-wis.  lit,  knowing  as 
to  right)  is  now  corrupted  lo  righteous. 

§  243.     Other  adjectival  auflixes  agree  more  or  less  with 


So  alio  Lai.  t 


with  Lat.  t 


lowonls,  is  allied  lu  E.  -uvirrf. 


O  be  Inmtd,  I' 
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the  substantival  suffises  espkiaed  in  ihe  last  Cliapter.     Such 
arr  the  following. 

Aryan  -0.  Very  common,  but  lost  in  mod,  E.  Thus 
E.  Kind,  A.  S.  blind,  answers  to  Goth,  blinds,  stem  blind-a, 
Koch  instances  black,  bleak,  blind,  broad,  cool,  dark,  deaf, 
dttp,  dumb,  full,  glad,  good,  great,  grim,  high,  hoar,  hoi,  lie/, 
hath,  rtd,  rough,  short,  sick,  stiff,  while,  ■whole,  wise,  wnrlh. 
young;  and  some  others.  Here  belongs  loose,  from  Icel. 
lauss.  stem  laits-a.  See  Sievers,  O.E.  Gram,  §  293.  Few, 
ilaw.  do  not  belong  here;  see  §  148. 

I§  244.  Aryan  -1.  Examples  are  scarce.  We  may  refer 
khhcr  the  following.  Mean,  in  the  sense  of  common  or  vile. 
%.S. ge-mctn-e ;  cognate  with  G.  ge-mein,  O.li.G.  gi-mein-i, 
Both,  ga-main-s  (stem  ga-haih-i).  Whether  lliis  is  related 
Id  Lat  com-mun-i-s.  common,  is  still  disputed ;  but  the  re- 
lltionship  is  probably  real. 
I  346.  Aryan  -U.  The  chief  examples  are  ^uid,  A.  S. 
ewic-u.  ewic;  and  hard,  A.  S.  heard,  cognate  witli  Goth. 
hard-u-s,  and  allied  to  Gk,  Kpar-i-i,  strong. 

S  340.  Aryan  -10.  Cf.  Gk.  ay-.o-r,  holy.  Lost  in  mod. 
.,  but  sometimes  appears  as  -e  in  A,  S.  and  even  in  M.  E. 
I  suffix  sometimes  causes  i-mutation  of  the  preceding 
Williout  mutation  are  the  following.  Dear,  A.  S. 
yr-t ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  tiur-i,  whence  G.  Iheuer  ;  Teut.  dkur-va 
Kelt,  iii.  146).  Frte,  K.S. /rfy, /rio :  Goth./r«-j  (stem 
Vi-ja);  originally  'at  liberty,'  "acting  at  pleasure,'  and  allied 
toSkt.^f'^tf,  beloved,  agreeable  i  from  ^PRl,  to  love.  Afid, 
A.  S.  mid,  Goth,  midjis ;  Teut.  med-ya.  New,  A.  S.  mio-e, 
Ootfa.  niu-ji-s  (stem  niu-Ja) ;  derived  from  Goth,  nu,  A.  S.  ntf, 
E.  now.  Wild,  A.  S.  wild,  Goth,  wiilh-ci-s  (stem  willh-Ja), 
The  following  exhibit  mutation.  Keen,  A.  S.  cUt-e  {='cin- 
J0-),  cognate  with  G.  inAn,  O.  H.  G,  chum-i',  Teut.  kon-ta 
[Pick,  iii.  41);  perhaps  alUed  to  can.  Swefl,  A.  S.  tw/l-t 
'  BoHc  O,  H.  G.  Chuen-rdt,  Kum-ril,  keen  (in)  uiuuel ;  appearing 
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(=*iU'il-j<h);  'I'eut.  sw6t-*a  (Fick,  Hi.  361};  this  appears 
to  be  a  later  formation  from  an  older  sw6tu,  cognate  wilh 
Lat,  suauis  (for  'sit>ad-uii),  Gk,  ^i-u-r,  Skt.  svdd-u,  sweet; 
so  that  it  was  originally  a  «-stem.  Cf.  Goth,  hard-ja-na  as 
the  ace.  masc.  of  hard-u-s,  hard. 

§  247-  Toutonio  -!-na.  This  answers  to  Goth,  -ei'-na,  as 
in  iiiubr-ei-na-,  stem  of  siiubr-et-n-s,  siiver-n,  from  siluhr, 
silver;  and  to  A.  S.  -«,  E.  -en,  -n.  This  suffix  sometimes 
causes  /-mulation  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  seen  in  breck-en, 
A.  S,  bic-en,  from  b6c,  a  beech-tree ;  and  in  A.  S.  gyld-en, 
golden,  from  f^old,  gold.  The  latter  has  been  displaced  by 
gold-en ;  and  the  suffix  is  much  commoner  in  Early  English 
than  in  A.  S.  Hence  we  commonly  find  no  mutation  of  the 
vowel  Examples  are :  ash-en,  made  of  ash ;  hirck-en ; 
brat-en,  made  of  brass ;  fiax-en ;  gold-en  ;  hemp-en  ;  lead-en ; 
oak-fn  :  oat-eii ;  silk-tn  ;  wax-en ;  loheat-tn;  wood-en;  wool-l-en. 
So  also  lealher-n,  silver-n,  the  latter  of  which  is  almost  ob- 
solete. Asp-en  (properly  an  adjective,  as  when  we  speak  of 
'the  aspen -t ree ')  is  now  practically  used  as  a  sb. ;  the  old 
sb.  asp  or  aps,  an  '  asp,'  from  which  it  is  derived,  being  now 
almost  forgotten.  Lin-en  was  also  originally  an  adjective 
only,  from  A. S.  Itn.  flax;  not  a  native  word,  but  merely 
borrowed  from  Lat,  lin-um.  Tre-ert  or  Ireen  was  once  used 
as  an  adj.  from  Iree,  chiefly  with  the  sense  of  'wooden'.' 
Glas-cn,  made  of  glass,  has  long  been  out  of  use.  Elm-en, 
from  elm,  is  still  in  use  in  our  dialects.  The  words  ev-en, 
kealh-en,  do  not  belong  here ;  see  5  252.  With  this  suffix  cL 
Lat.  'inus,  as  in  ean-inus,  E.  can-inc. 

%  348.  Aryan  -WO.  In  §  212  we  have  seen  that  -wJl 
answers  to  E.  -ow  in  mead-ow,  shad-ow.  Similarly  we  can 
explain  eall-ow,  A.  S.  cal-u  (stem  eal-wo-) ;  fall-ow,  A.  S. 
feal-u  {sXem /tal-wo-  <  /al-wo-);  mell-ma,  with  /  for  r,  O. 
Mercian  mtr-we,  lender ,  Matt.  xxiv.  32 ;  narr-aw,  A.  S. 
near-u ;  sall-ow,  A.  S.  sal-u ;  yell-mo,  A.  S.  geol-u.  See  Sievets, 
'  Spenser  has  '  ticen  mould,'  i.e.  shape  of  lices;  F,  Q.  i.  7.  16. 


O.  E.  Gram.  5  300.     Here  also  belong  the  following,     Fnv, 

A.  S.  pi.  /ia-vx.     Nigh,  M.  E.  mh.  A.  S.  nfh,  ntah,  allied  (O 

LCoth.   nrh-wa,  adv.,   nigh.     Rtmi,  A.  S.  hr/axv,  pi,  hria-we. 

\sim>,  A.  S.  sl&w,  pi.  dd-we.     True,  A.  S.  trto-vie,  Teut.  tre- 

FwA  (F.  iii.  114).     Yare,  ready,  used  by  Shakespeare,  A.  S. 

gtar-u  (stem  gear-wo-  <  gar-wo-) ;  whence  probably  the  sb. 

yarr-ow,  milfoil,  wilh  the  sense  of  '  dressing  '  for  wounds,  for 

vhich  it  was  a  famous  remedy.     Its  Lat.  name  is  Achillea, 

because  Achilles    healed  with  it  the  wound   of  Telephoa; 

Cockayne,  A.  S.  Leechdoms,  i.  193. 

5  848.  Aryan  -MO.  A  clear  example  of  this  occurs  in 
E.  xi/i2r-m,  A.  S,  wear-m,  Teut.  war-ma  (F.  iii.  29a);  prob- 
ably from  a  root  war,  10  boil,  and  not  allied  to  Gk.  6tp-)iis. 
Cf.  Russ.  var-ile,  to  boil.  The  m  is  a  sufBx  in  A.  S.  r6-m, 
spacious,  whence  E.  roomy. 

j  2S0.  Teutonio  -ma-k.  This  is  only  found  in  old  super- 
latives, such  as  A.  S.  for-ma  (stem  /or-man),  first,  the  su- 
perlative from  /or-e,  fore ;  cognate  wilh  Lai.  pri-mu-s,  first. 
To  this  superlative  -ma  it  was  not  uncommon  to  add  ihe 
additional  suffix  -esl  (Goth.  -h/-j)  ' ;  this  produced  the  suffix 
-m-est,  which  was  afterwards  supposed  10  stand  for  most,  and 
was  accordingly  so  re-spell.  This  is  the  history  of  our  /bre- 
M-osi,  A.  S.  /I'r-m-esl,  also  more  correctly  fyr-m-tst,  wilh 
f-nuiation  of  a  Id_v.  So  also  hind-m-osl,  Goth,  kindu-m-ist-v, 
m-M-ot/,  from  A.  S.  inne-m-esl,  most  inward ;  oul-m-ost,  from 
A.  S.  £le-m-esl,  most  outward.  With  the  suffix  -er  for  -esl, 
we  get  the  curious  word  /or-nt'cr,  where  the  -w-  marks 
a  superlative,  and  ihe  -er  a  comparative  form. 

§  261,  Aryan  -RO  and  -LO.  There  are  not  many 
traces  of  the  former.  The  clearest  example  is  bill-er,  M.  E. 
hH-«r,  A.  S.  ii/vr.  iU-or  <  ||  iil-en,  pp.  of  i(/-an,  to  bite ;  cf. 
Goth.  &ait-r-s  (stem  bait-ra),  hitter  <  ||  bail,  pi.  l.  of  Goth. 
biil-an,  to  bite.     Fai-r,  A.  S. /irg-r, /erg-er ;  Golh.  Jag-r-s 
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{stem  fag-ra),  fit,  suitable;  from  v'PAK,  to  fasten,  fit 
Slipp-er-y  is  formed  by  adding  -y  to  A.  S.  slip-or,  slippery; 
from  the  verb  to  slip. 

-LO.     There  was  a  rather  numerous  class  of  A.  S.  adjft  

lives  in  -ol,  -cl,  of  which  few  survive.  Sweet,  in  his  A, Sj^| 
Reader,  instances  Ae/-o/,. violent,  from  htl-e,  hate;  and  J>aiic-r>/, 
thoughlful,  [tomj/anc,  thought,  Brilt-U,  M.  E,  bn'i-et,  broi-tl, 
brut-el  <  II  brol-en,  pp.  of  A.  S.  ir/oi-an,  to  break.  Spenser 
uses  6n'ci-U,  F. Q,  iv.  lo.  39,  with  alike  sense;  from  A. S. 
brec-an^  to  break.  Evil,  A.S.y/-el;  Goth,  ul-i-l-s  (stem 
ub-i-la);  root  unknown.  Fick-U,  A.  S.  fie-ol,  deceitful; 
from  Jic.  s.,  fraud ;  of,  fdc-n,  deceit.  Id-ie,  A.  S.  id-cl, 
empty,  vain ;  cf.  G.  til-el,  vain.  Litl-U,  A.  S.  tyl-et,  con- 
nected with  lyl,  adv.,  little;  here  lyl-=.'luli-,  and  there  is  a 
connection  with  Goth.  Uul-s,  deceitful;  see  Fick,  iii.  276. 
Mick-le,  great,  A.S.  myc-il,  mic-tl;  Goth,  mik-t-l-s.  allied 
to  Gk.  base  /iFy-a-Xo-,  great.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
word  with  this  suEBx  is  the  M.  E.  rak-tl,  rash,  wild,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  answering  lo  Icel.  reik-all.  adj.,  vagabond, 
from  reik-a,  to  wander  about.  This  word  was  strangely 
transformed  into  rake-hdl  in  the  16th  century  (see  Trench 
and  Nares),  and  has  since  been  politely  shortened  so  as  to 
produce  the  mod.  E.  sb.  a  rake,  \.  e.  a  dissolute  man.  The 
verb  to  ail,  A.  S.  tg-l-an,  to  trouble,  to  pain,  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  eg-k,  troublesome,  allied  to  Goth,  ag-lu-s.  difficult, 
hard ;  so  that  the  final  /  is  really  an  adjectival  suffis ;  from 
^/AGH,  to  choke,  pain.  So  also  in  the  case  ai  fou-l,  A.S. 
fu-l\  from  •/  PU,  to  slink. 

%  262.   Aryan   -NO.     £.  brawn,  A.  S.  br&-n ;   cognate 
with  G.  brau-n,  Lithuanian  bru-na-s,  brown;  and  a 
SVt.  ba-bhru,  tawny';  see  Fick,  iii.  318.     Ev-en,  A. 
Golh.  ib-n-s  (stem  ib-na)  ;   probably  related  to  Goth,  i 
backwards.      Fai-ti,   A.  S.  fag-en ;    cf    Icel.  feg-h 

'  Not  10  be  comiected  with  tlie  veib  to  burn,  aa  m^eHcd  in  ni 
tianary. 
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joyful.  We  may  here  notice  lliat  the  Icel.  -inn  is  the  usual 
suffix  of  ihe  pp.  of  strong  verbs,  as  in  ge/'inn,  £.  gi'v-rti, 
Gotli,  gth-an-s  (stem  gt6-a-/ta-) ;  so  that  llie  adj.  suffix  is 
here  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  strong  pp.  The  Teut. 
form  aifain  is  yAG-l-NA  (Fick,  iii.  169),  as  if  it  were  a  pp. 
from  the  TeuL  base  FAH,  10  fit.  suit;  ^PAK,  to  fit  The 
same  pp.  suffix  occurs  in  op-ea,  A.  S.  0^-01,  Icel.  op-inn  ;  and  in 
roU-tn,  borrowed  from  the  Icel.  rol-inn,  the  pp.  of  a  lost  verb. 
Cf,  5  160.  Hfath-cn,  orig,  one  who  dwelt  on  a  ktalh,  but  ex- 
tended (hke  the  Lat.  paganus,  a  villager,  afterwards  a  pagan) 
to  denote  one  who  is  uninslructed  in  the  Christian  religion; 
A.  S.  hii3-en,  from  kdd,  a  heath,  Cf.  Goth,  hailh-no,  a  heathen 
woman ;  haith-i,  heath. 

Gr<t~n,  A.  S.  gri-n-e  ij^'grS-H-jo-),  cognate  with  Icel, 
gratm,  G.grUn,  answers  to  Teut.  or6-N-¥A  {Fick,  iii.  iia); 
so  thai  the  suffix  is  really  double.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
verb  lo  grow.  Lia-n,  slender,  A.  S.  kld-ne  {  =  ' hld-n-jo), 
slender,  frail ;  orig.  '  leaning,'  as  if  wanting  support ;  allied  to 
hUtnan.  to  lean.     Slir-n,  severe,  A.  S.  styr-ne  {='sfurrt-Jo}). 

With  regard  to  the  words  easl-em,  wesl-em,  norlh-erv, 
smtli-ern,  we  must  compare  the  O.  H.  G.  forms,  such  as 
norda-rdni,  north-ern.  Fick  (iii.  251)  supposes  that  the 
O,  H.  G.  suffix  -rdni  is  a  derivative  from  rann,  the  and  stem  of 
G.  retm-tn,  Goth,  rinn-an  (pt.  1.  rann),  to  run.  If  so,  norli- 
rrn  means  '  running  from  the  north,'  i.  e.  coming  from  the 
north,  said  of  the  wind.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  lo 
suppose  that  it  is  a  compound  suffix.  This  point  still 
remains  unsettled. 

§  26S.  Aryan  -TO.  This  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  Lat. 
pp.,  as  in  t/rd-lus,  pp.  of  ster-n-ere,  to  lay ;  and,  as  already 
said  in  §  223,  it  occurs  as  -d  in  E,  lai-d,  pp.  of  lay,  and  as 
■Ih-  in  Goth,  lag-i-lh-s,  laid,  pp.  of  lag-j-an,  to  lay.  It  is 
very  familiar  in  the  form  -td,  used  as  tlie  pp.  suffix  of 
ntunerous  weak  verbs,  as  lnv-ed,  pp.  of  liwe ;  also  as  -/.  as  in 
ium-l,  pp.  of  liurtt.     It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed 
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that  the  presence  of  the  -*■-  in  -rrrf(  =  -f-rf)  is  really  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  causal  verb-sufGx  which  appears  in 
Gothic  as  ■;;-,  and  occasionally  in  A.  S.  as  -i- ;  thus  E,  hate. 
inf.  =  A.  S.  hal-i-an,  Goih,  hal-j-an;  and  the  pp.  hal-fd  = 
A.  S.  hal-o-d,  Golh.  kal-i-ih-s.  It  will  ihus  be  seen  thai  the 
pp.  suffix  (when  written  -rd)  is  properly  -d  only ;  the  preced- 
ing -e  belongs  to  ihe  verbal  stem,  Just  like  the  -i-  in  the 
case  of  E.  lat-i-t,  borrowed  from  Lat.  tae-i-tus,  pp.  of  tae- 

The  Aryan  -TO  appears  in  E.  as  -Ih,  -I,  and 

{a).  The  form  -/A.  This  is  rare,  but  occurs 
orig.  unknown,  strange ;  from  A.  S,  cH-S,  known,  Golh. 
ih'S,  pp.  of  kunn-an,  to  know.  Bo-th  is  a  Scand,  form,  from 
Icel.  bd-Sir,  both  ;  the  A.  S.  form  drops  the  suffix,  appearing 
as  &S  in  the  feminine  and  neuter,  but  as  beg-m  in  the  mascu- 
line. Gothic  has  both  bat,  the  shorter  form,  and  baj-o-th-s, 
the  longer  one ;  cf.  G.  bei-dt.  Nor-th,  A.  S.  iior-S,  may  be 
allied  10  Gk.  np-rt-pos,  lower,  as  suggested  by  Kluge,  who 
also  cites  the  Umbrian  ner-tro,  on  the  leti  hand.  The  con- 
nection, in  the  latter  case  at  least,  is  the  more  probable, 
because  the  Skt.  dakshina  means  'on  the  right,'  also  'on  the 
south,'  to  a  man  looking  eashvard.  Sou-th,  A.  S.  si-S  {= 
'mn-S) ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  sun-d,  south ;  allied  to  E.  sun,  as  being 
the  sunny  quarter. 

The  suffix  -Ih  also  occurs  in  most  of  the  mod.  E.  ordinal 
numbers,  as  four-th,  fi/-th,  six-th,  seven-lh,  ftc, ;  but  note 
A,  S,  fi/-la,  six-la,  where  the  -/  is  due  to  the  preceding  /  or 
X.     Hence  the  Lowl.  Sz.Ji/l,  sixl;  cf.  Lat.  sex-tu-t. 

(J>).  The  form  -I.  We  may  parlicularly  note  this  in  past 
participles,  chiefly  when  preceded  hy/,gh,  /,  n,p,s;  as  in 
clef-/  (from  cleave),  ref-t  (from  reave);  bough-l,  brough-t, 
tougk-l,  laugh-l,  wrough-l;  fel-l,  spil-l;  burn-l,  mean-l, 
pen-t;  kep-t,  skp-l,  swep-t,  wep-l;  bles-l,  los-l,  uiis-l.  When 
the  verb  ends  in  /  or  in  d  preceded  by  another  consonant, 
Ihe  pp.  is  often  contracted;  as  in  sel,  hurl,  cast,  butll  (for 
builded),  lent,  sent,  spent.     In  adjectives,  it  appears  after  yj 
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I  gh,  I  (in  «//),  r.  and  s.  De/I,  M.  E.  de/-/,  fitting,  becom- 
ing, mild,  da/'l,  innocent  (whence  prov.  E.  da/-l,  foolish) : 
allied  to  A.  S.  ge-daf-en,  fit,  gi-d//-e.  suitable,  Goth,  ga-do/-s. 
ga-dob-s,  fitting,  ga-dab-an,  to  happen,  befit.  Lrf-t,  with 
reference  to  the  hand,  A.  S,  lef-t,  as  a  gloss  to  Lai.  inanis 
(Monc,  Quellen,  i.  443);  the  same  MS.  has  same  for  synne, 
so  that  Ufl  is  for  *ty/l  {=  'lup-lt),  Mid.  Du.  /«/-/,  from  the 
■/  RUP.  lo  break,  whence  also  E.  lop  and  lib  \  So//.  A.  S. 
t^-tf,  adv.,  softly ;  allied  to  G.  mh/-/,  soft,  O.  H.  0.  samf-lo, 
adv.,  softly,  Swif-t,  A.  S.  swif-l,  orig.  turning  quickly,  allied 
to  E.  nviv-el.  Brigh-i,  A.  S.  heork-t.  Goth,  bairh-l-s  (Teut. 
BWh-ta),  lil.  lighted  up ;  from  v'BHARK,  to  shine.  Ligh-l. 
as  opposed  to  heavy,  O.  Mercian  lih-t  {see  §  33),  A.  S.  l/oh-l; 
allied  to  Gk.  c-Aaj-vt,  Skt.  lagfi-u,  lighL  Rigk-I.  A.  S.  rik-l, 
Goth,  raih-l-s  (stem  rath-la-),  Teut.  reh-Ta  (F.  iii.  248); 
cognate  with  Lat.  rtc-tu-s.  Sligh-l,  not  found  in  A.  S.,  but 
of  Frisian  origin;  O.  Fris.  sliuck-l.  Mid,  Du.  slich-l,  even,  flat, 
Du.  tUch-t,  slight,  simple,  vile;  Teut.  sleh-Ta,  which  per- 
haps originally  meant  '  smitten.'  from  slah,  to  slay,  smite 
(F.  iii.  358);  but  this  is  doubtful.  Siraigh-I,  A.  S.  slreh-f, 
stretched  tight,  pp.  of  sirecc-an,  lo  stretch.  Tigk-I,  prov.  E. 
Ihile  (more  correctly),  M.  E.  liyl.  also  Ihyh-t  (more  correctly) ; 
of  Scan d.  origin,  from  Icel. ////-r  (=  *^A/-r).  water-tight; 
allied  to  G.  dich-l;  perhaps  also  to  Lat.  lec-lus,  covered. 
Sal'l,  A.  S,  stal-l,  liL  sailed ;  cf.  Lai,  sal-su-s.  sailed,  from  sal, 
salt.  Swar-t,  A.  S.  sw/ar-l,  black,  Goth,  nvar-l-s  (slem  sw ar- 
ia) ;  orig.  '  bumi ' ;  from  ■/  SWER,  to  glow,  Tar-I.  acrid, 
A.S.  lear-l;  perhaps  <  ||  ter,  pt.  t.  of  Itr-an,  to  tear.  £as-l, 
A.S.  fiu-l;  cf,  Lat.  aur-ora  {=  'aus-osn).  Skt.  ush-as,  dawn. 
Wii-f,  A.S.  toes-t;  cf.  Lat.  ues-ptr,  evening.  See  also  won-l 
in  my  Dictionary. 

The  word  ivasle,  A.S.  w^s-le  {='tvis-l-ja),  exhibits  the 
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double  suflSx  -T-VA ;  it  is  relaied  to  Lat. » 
not  borrowed  from  it 

(c).  The  form-rf.  We  have  already  noiiced  the  -c-rf  of 
the  pp.  A  remarkable  example  appears  in  E.  hal-d,  of  which 
the  M.  E.  form  was  ball-td,  lit.  '  marked  with  a  white  patch ' 
{cf.  pie-bald,  skew-laid);  the  Welsh  bal  means  'having  a 
white  streak  on  the  forehead,'  said  of  a  horse,  and  cf.  Gk. 
^A-o«pd[,  bald-headed,  ^oX-nprit,  having  a  spot  of  white. 
Bol-d,  A.S.  hal-d,  bml~d\  cf.  Goth.  adv.  bal-iha-ba,  boldly. 
Col'd,  O.  Mercian  cal-d  (§  33),  A.  S.  ceal-d;  cf-  Lat.  gel-i'-dus, 
cold ;  the  -d  does  not  appear  in  A.  S.  cil,  E.  loel.  Dea-d, 
M,  E.  dee-d,  A.S.  d/a-d;  Goth,  dau-th-s  (stem  DAti-THx),  a 
weak  pp.  form  due  to  the  strong  verb  diw-an  (pt.  I.  dau\  10 
die-  (The  verb  die  is  of  Scand.  origin,  not  A.  S. ;  from  Icel. 
dey-ja,)  Lou-d,  A.  S.  Ui-d ;  cognate  with  Gk.  nXu-ro-c,  re- 
nowned, famed.  Ski.  fru-la,  heard,  pp.  of  fru,  to  hear.  The 
word  nai-ed  siill  preserves  the  full  pp.  form ;  A.  S.  nac-iid,  as 
if  from  a  verb  *nac-ian,  to  make  bare ;  Goth,  natw-a-lh-t. 
naked ;  the  Icelandic  has  not  only  nak-l-r,  naked,  but  also  a 
form  nak-inn,  with  the  characteristic  pp.  suEBx  of  a  strong  verb ; 
cf.  also  Lat.  nH-dus  (=  *nug-du!;),  Skt.  nag-na,  bare, 

§  254.  Aryan  -TER.  This  occurs  in  E.  o-/A<r,  A^il 
6'3er.  Golh.  an-lhar.  Lat.  al-ler.  Ski.  a 
paralive  suffix,  occurring  also  in  whe-iher,  which  of  two, 
Goth,  kwa-lhar,  Gk.  Ko-rtp-as,  no-np-os,  Skt-  ka-lar-a ;  and 
in  its  derivatives  ei-ther.  n-ei-lher. 

'  §  256.  Aryan  -ONT.  -ENT.    This  suffix  occurs  in  A.g 
present  participles,  as  already  explained  in  5  2*9,  which  s 

5  856.  Aryan  -KO.  As  already  explained  in  §  240,  t 
suffix  occurs  as  Goth.  -An  in  slaina-ha,  stem  of  staina-h-s, 
stony,  from  slaina-,  stem  of  slain-s,  a  Stone  ;  also  as  -ga  in 
handu-ga-,  stem  of  handu-g-s,  wise,  a  word  of  doubtful  ety* 
mology.  So  also  Golh.  mahiei-g-s,  mighty,  answering  to  A-  S. 
meahli-g,  mighty.  In  A.S.  the  suffix  is  pracdcally  =-I-KO. 
from  the  frequent  use  of  -KO  with  /-stems.      Hence  the 
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imariailt  SUfSx  is  -/;?■,  which  is  invariably  reduced  lo  -y  in 
modem  English.  Thus  Goih.  mana-g-s  (wilh  rt-siem)  is  A.  S. 
mam-^,  E.  «««;)';  Golh.  ma/tla'-g-s  (with  i-siem)  is  A.  S. 
meaM/-tg,  E.  might-y,  and  Golh.  handu-g-s  (with  a-stem) 
rignifies  'wise,'  but  its  connection  with  E.  hand-y  is  doubt- 
In  modem  E.  these  adjectives  in  y  are  very  numerous ; 
fact,  this  suffix  can  be  added  to  a  large  number  of 
nibstanlives ;  we  can  say  '  a  horsy  gent,'  or  *  an  ink-y 
sky.'  Amongst  A.  S.  adjectives  of  this  class  we  may  enu- 
merate hyi-ig,  bus-y;  era/t-ig,  craft-y  (orig.  experienced); 
4yt-ig,  dizz-y ;  dyh-t-ig.  E.  doughty  <  ..  dug-an.  10  avail,  be 
worth,  mod.  E.  do  (as  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  '  that  will  rfu') ; 
iyit'ig,  dust-y ;  /dm-ig,  foam-y ;  htf-ig,  E.  heavy  <  htbb-an 
{=  "haf-ian),  to  heave ;  wir-jg.  wear-y,  &c.     So  also  any, 

S.  dn-ig,  from  in,  one;  cf.  Lat.  trn-ims.  The  word 
fl/^,  M.  E.  id'i,  A  S.  sdl-ig,  has  remarkably  changed  its 
ing ;  it  is  derived  from  A.  S.  sttl,  season,  and  orig. 
meant  timely ;  then  lucVy,  happy,  blessed,  innocent ;  and 
lastly,  simple,  foolish.  In  the  expression  '  silly  sheep,'  it  is 
med  with  a  less  contemptuous  sense  than  when  we  speak  of 
'*%  liily  man." 

%  267.  Aryan  -ISKO  or  -SKO.  This  suffix  is  used  in 
Ireek  to  form  diminutives,  as  in  TiaA-'unot,  a  young  boy, 
fiom  wait  (gen.  nnifl-o'e),  a  son.  It  occurs  with  an  adjectival 
use  in  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic.  Cf.  Lith.  tihva-s, 
&ther,  whence  /ho-jszt-as.  faiherly ;  O.  Slav,  itna,  Kuss.jfna, 
t  voman,  whence  O.  Slav,  im-isku,  Russ.  Jen'si-ii,  womanly, 
lenunine.  So  also  Goth,  manna,  a  man,  mann-i'si-s,  human  ; 
A.  S.  mfnn-isc  (with  i-mutation),  human,  also  used  as  a  sb., 
meaning  '  man ';  G,  Mm-sch,  orig.  an  adj.,  but  now  always 
used  as  a  sb.  This  word  is  still  preserved  in  Lowl.  Sc.  mtnse, 
but  the  sense  has  still  further  changed  to  that  of  '  manliness,' 
and  thence  to  good  manners,  propriety  of  behaviour.  '  Meat 
is  good,  but  mcnse  is  better '  is  a  Scottish  proverb.  The  A.  S. 
-ue  is  the  mod  E.  -I'sh,  which  can  be  very  freely  added  to 
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substantives,  to  denote  similarily.  Other  examples  occur  in 
A.  S.  hdden-isc,  E.  healhrn-i'sh  ;  &l~!md-h(,  E.  oul-hnd-ish, 
&c.  It  is  particularlj'  used  lo  signify  relation  to  a  country  or 
tribe ;  as  in  E.  Engl-ish,  A.  S.  Engl-isc,  formed  «ith  i-muta- 
tion  from  Angtl.  i.e.  Angeln  in  Denmark,  situate  in  the 
country  between  Fbnsburg  in  Sleswig  and  the  Eyder.  E. 
Dan-iih,  A,  S.  Den-isc,  from  Den-e.  pi,,  the  Danes;  cf,  Icel. 
Dan-sir,  Danish,  from  Sati-ir,  pi.  the  Danes.  E.  Frtn-ek, 
A.  S,  FrmC'isc,  Frank-ish,  from  Franc-an,  pl„  the  Franks. 
E,  Wd-sh,  A.  S.  Wat-isc.  from  Wtal-as,  pi  of  wealh,  a 
foreigner.  The  words  French^  Welsh  have  already  been  in- 
stanced as  exiiibiting  examples  of  concealed  muiation 
192,  201.  Add  to  these  Brit-hh.  A.S.  Brilt-hc.  from  Brtlt- 
nom,  pi.,  the  Britons ;  cf.  Brit-en,  Brill-en,  Lai,  Brilannia, 
land  of  the  Britons,  E,  Scoll-ish,  Seol-ish,  Scol-ch.  Scots  {for  it 
is  written  all  four  ways'),  A,  S.  Scyll-isc,  formed  by  i-mulalion 
from  Scoll-as,  nom.  p!.,  Lat.  ScoU,  the  Scots,  orig.  the  Irish.  Of 
common  adjectives  ending  in  -ish  it  may  suffice  to  menti 
churl-ish,  A.  S.  eyrl-isc,  cierl-isc,  formed  by  I'-mutation  (s 
spelt  ceorl-isc,  without  mutation)  from  eeorl,  a  husband] 
a  churi,  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  class.  Some  such  adjective* 
are  of  quite  modern  formation,  from  substantives  of  French 
origin,  as  agu-ish,  mod-isk,  prud-ish.  regu-ish.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  shortened  to  -ch  in  Fren-<h,  Scol-ih  \ 
and  to  -sh  in  Welsh.  To  these  we  may  add  the  following: 
Y..  fresh,  A.  S.Jer-sc  (=  'far-isc).  i.  e.  moving,  from_/ar-aii, 
to  go  I  fresh  water  being  that  which  is  kept  from  stagnation 
by  constant  motion,  E.  marsh,  s.,  A.  S.  mer-sc  {  =  ' mer-isc), 
orig.  an  adj.;  lit. 'mere-ish,' i.e.adjoining  amere  orlake;  from 
nwrr-e,  a  lake.  E,  ra-jA,  of  Scand.origin;  from  Dan.  and  Swed. 
rasi,  quick,  brisk,  Icel.  rosk-r,  ripe,  mature.  In  this  word,  as 
Kluge  suggests,  a  Ih  may  have  been  lost ;  it  would  then  stand, 
as  it  were,  for  'rath-sk,  i.e.  quickly  turning,  from  the  Tcut 

'  ScBt-s  is  short  foi  the  older  Sccllis  f.  =  Seelliih,  like  Inglis  fot  Stig- 
Hi*) :  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  N.  »nd  Q.  6  S.  li,  90, 
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SATH-A,  a  wheel,  preserved  in  G,  Rad,  a  wheel :  cf.  Lilh. 
rdlas,  a  wheel,  Lat.  rota,  Skt.  ralHa '.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  Uiat  this  E.  adjectival  sutKx  -ish  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  verbal  suffix  of  Romance  origin  which 
appears  iafiour-i'sh.  pol-ish,  pun-ish,  *c. 

Aryan  -IS-TO,  for  -YONS-TO.  The  superlative  suffix 
-«j/ answers  to  Gk.  -w-ro-,  and  needs  no  illustration.  See  \  250. 

Adverbial  Suffixes. 
§  268.  Some  of  ihe  adverbial  suffixes  can  be  recognised 
l.as  having  been  independent  words.      Such  are  -ly.  -meal, 
K  -war J,  -wards,  -way,  -ways,  -wise. 

-ly,  A.  S.  -Ik-f.  adverbial  form  from  A.  S.  -lit,  adj.  suffix. 

e  §  343.     It  was  common  in  A.  S.  to  form  adverbs  from 

'  wiljectives  by  the  addition  of  -c;  as  beorhi-t,  brightly,  from 

btorhl,    bright.      Cf.  Goth,  sama-kik-o,  adv.,  equally,    from 

tama-lfii-!,  adj..  alike  :    uhlrig-o,  seasonably,  from  uhla'g-s. 

^  seasonable.  Thus  the  corresponding  Goth-  suffix  is  -Uik-o. 
-msal.  Only  now  used  in  piece-meal,  a  hybrid  compound, 
H.  E.  had  also  fiok-mel,  by  companies,  ^flwrnZ-Bi^Ar,  by  pounds 
«  a  time,  slund-mele,  by  hours,  &c.  Of  ihese^oi-me!  answers 
to  A.  S.  floc-mtsl-um,  adv.,  by  companies,  in  flocks ;  where 
mdl-um  is  the  dat.  or  instnimenial  plural  of  mdl,  a  time,  also 
X  lime  for  food,  mod.  E.  meal,  a  repast. 

-ward,  -ward-8.  As  in  hilker-ward,  baek-ward,  back-wards. 
See  -ward^i  an  adjectival  suffix  in  §  243.  It  is  common  to 
find  the  same  form  of  a  word  used  both  adjectivally  and 
adverbially  in  modem  English  ;  as  '  a  bright  sun,'  '  the  stm 
ebioes  brighC  This  is  because  the  A.  S.  adverbial  form  wan 
heorhl-e,  as  explained  above  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  -c  reduced 
Ihe  adverb  to  Ihe  same  form  as  the  adjective.  The  -s  in 
-wards  is  an  old  genitive;  see  further  below,  §  359. 

-w»y,-way-B.  A.S.inai-way,al-tt>ays.  AJ-tvay-s  i^  a.  gem- 
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tival  fonn,  in  laler  use,  due  to  fonn-association  with  adverbs 
in  -s.  Al-way  is  an  accusative  form,  as  in  A.  S.  eafne  jfeg  (ace), 
lit.  'all  way,'  often  used  with  the  sense  of  mod.  E,  always. 

-wise.  As  in  no-wise,  like-wise.  The  suffix  is  the  ace. 
case  of  the  common  E.  sb.  wise,  manner ;  A.  S.  wts-e,  ace. 
wfs-an.    Cf.  A.  S.  (9M  mnig-e  wfs-an  (ace.),  on  any  wise ;  on  pd 

ylcan  uis-an  (ace),  in  the  same  way.  The  ace,  uifs-an  be- 
came M. E.  uis-e,  and  finally  wise. 

§  258.  Other  adverbial  suffixes  are  due  to  case-endings, 
as  in  -s,  -se,  -ce,  old  genitives  ;  -er,  old  dat.  fem.  or  accusative ; 
-OM,  old  dat.  plural.  To  these  we  may  add  the  compound  suffix 
-I'ing,  -l-ong.  See  further  in  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines,  p.  194. 
-a,  -ae,  -oe.  The  suffix  -es  is  the  characteristic  ending 
of  the  genitive  case  of  A.  S.  strong  masculine  and  neulfr 
iiubstantives ;  and  we  Gnd  several  instances  in  which  the 
genitive  case  is  used  adverbially ;  as  in  dag-es,  by  day. 
By  association  with  this  usage  we  find  the  adverb  niht-es, 
by  night,  though  nihS  is  lesWy  feminine,  and  its  genitive  case 
is  properly  niht-e.  Similarly  we  can  explain  E.  else,  A.  S. 
rll-es,  cognate  with  Goth,  alj-is,  genitive  of  aljis,  other, 
another.  The  A.  S.  n^d,  njfd,  need,  is  feminine,  and  has 
the  gen.  n^d-e,  nyd-c,  which  is  used  adverbially  in  Luke 
xxih.  17,  Hence  the  M.  E.  ned-e,  also  used  adverbially; 
but  the  more  common  M.  E.  form  is  ned-es,  preserved  in 
mod.  E.  needs.  Tlie  A,  S.  in-es,  E.  m-ce,  was  originally 
the  gen.  of  dn,  one.  By  association  with  this  word,  the 
A.  S.  hiA-wa  was  altered  to  M.  E.  twi-es,  E.  hoi-ce;  and  the 
A.  S.  firi-wa  to  M.  E.  Ihri-es,  E.  Ihri-ee.  The  final  -«,  so 
noticeable  in  these  words,  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  final 
sound  is  that  of  s,  not  of  z,  and  is  imitated  from  the  French ; 
cLprelen-ce,  violat-ee. 

-er.  In  E.  ev-er,  A.  S.  df-re,  the  -re  is  the  suffix  of  the 
dat.  or  gen.  fern,,  as  in  A,  S,  gSd-re,  dat.  (and  gen.)  fcm. 
of  gSd,  good.      So  also  in  ntv-er,  A.  S.  ndf-re.      But  in 

yest-tr-day,  the  suffix  is  the  ace.  masculine,  A.S.  gtosl-ran-dag. 
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-om.  In  whil-om,  ihe  suffix  denoies  the  dat  pL;  A.  S. 
htifl-um,  at  limea,  once  on  a  time,  dat.  pt.  of  kuil,  while, 
time.  E,  stlii-om  answers  to  A.  S.  ttlil-um,  dat.  pi.,  or  seld-an, 
dai.  sing,  (both  are  used)  of  setd,  rare. 

-l-iog,  -I-ong.  The  gen.  pi.  of  A.S.  sba.  in  -ung  (talcr-/>^) 
could  be  used  adverbially,  as  dn-ung-a,  Stt-ing-a.  altogether, 
gen.  pL  of.  dn-ung,  ab.  formed  from  dit,  one.  So  also  eall- 
ung-a,  later  tall-tng-a,  wholly,  from  call,  all.  Similarly,  M.E. 
adverbs  were  formed  ending  in  -l-i'ig,  as  hed-l-ing.  head- 
foremosE,  afterwards  altered  lo  head-long,  probably  by  con- 
fusion with  long.  So  also  dark-ling,  i.e.  in  the  dark ;  fiat-ling 
ovfial-long,  flat ;  side-ling  or  side-long,  sideways. 
Verbal  Suffixes. 

§  aao.  The  only  verbal  sufRxes  which  still  appear  in 
modem  English  are  -en  (-h),  -i,  -k  {-/),  -er,  -«;  cf.  Morris, 
Hist.  Outlines,  p.  aat. 

-on,  -n.  This  suffix  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  change 
of  meaning.  It  was  formerly  the  mark  of  a  reflexive  or 
poiiive  sense,  but  it  now  makes  a  verb  active  or  causal.  The 
GaCtAc /ull-j-an,  to  make  full,  from ^w/Z-j,  full,  was  causal; 
but  the  Goth. /u/Z-n-an,  from  the  same  adj.,  meant  lo  be 
filled,  or  to  become  full.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  -n-  here 
inserted  is  the  same  as  the  -n  in  bor-n,  lor-n.  i.e.  is  the  sign 
of  the  pp.  passive;  so  lh.a,l /ull-n-  is,  in  fact,  '  filled  V  and 
Jall-n-an  means  '  to  be  filjed.'  hence,  to  become  full.  This 
use  is  slili  common  in  the  Scand.  longiies.  Thus  Icel.  so/-na 
b  '  10  fall  asleep ' ;  Icel.  vak-na.  Dan.  vaag-ne,  Swed.  vack-na. 
Is   'to   become   awake'.'      So    also    A.  S.    djaec-n-an   was 

'  The  -«-  in /«//-«-  is,  in  fact,  Ihc  Aryan  inffii  -NO  (i  1^2) ;  cf.  Lat. 
fifiou,  SkL  jWr-Bfl,  full. 

'  The  pnuive  use  of  the  lioth.  lullii  -nun  is  controverted  in  an 
eucUent  paper  by  A.  E.  Egge.  on  '  Inehuativc  or  n-yerbs  in  Gothic,  &c..' 
1b  the  American  Jonnial  of  Philology,  vii.  3S.  The  aathor  jays  these 
vctba  an  imkoalivt,  and  be  may  be  tight,  practically.  Bnl  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  development  of  the  forms.  The  Huffii  -NO  WM 
originaUy  adjecrival.  uid  the  derived  verb  coold  ensilf  take  either  ma 
■jX  a  passive  tense. 
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intransitive,  though  it  was  used  both  with  strong  and  weak 
past  tenses ;  but  after  i  goo,  it  was  often  used  transitively,  and 
is  so  used  still;  see  Awaken  in  Murray's  Dictionary,  The 
old  causal  verbs  in  -ian  ceased  to  have  any  distinctive  mark  ; 
and  this  loss  was  supplied  in  a  most  curious  way,  viz.  by 
using  the  old  suffix  -n-  with  a  causal  sense,  as  being  so 
frequently  required.  This  usage,  which  is  not  early,  is  now 
thoroughly  established ;  so  that  to  /alt-en  is  '  to  make  fat ' ; 
length-en  is  '  to  increase  in  length,"  to  '  make  longer.'  &c. 
Most  of  these  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as :  black-en,  bright- 
en, broad-en.  cktap-en,  dark-en.  deaf-en,  derp-en,  frtsh-m, 
gladd-en,  hard-en.  less-en.  lik-en,  maid-en.  moist-en,  op-en, 
quick-en,  redd-ea,  rip-en,  rough-en,  sadd-en,  sharp-tn.  shori-at, 
tiek-tn,  slatk-en,  soft-en,  stiff-en,  straighl-en,  sweet-en,  thick-en, 
light-en,  lougti-en,  weak-en,  whit-en ;  some  of  which  are  used 
indifferently  as  transitive  or  intransitive ;  so  that  there  is.  after 
all,  no  stue  rale.  Very  few  are  formed  from  sbs. ;  as 
fright-en,  heart-en,  height-en,  length-en,  sirength-en.  The  most 
important,  philologically,  are  those  which  are  found  most 
early ;  these  are,  I  think,  _/?«/-«»,  glisl-en,  lik-en,  tist-en,  op-en, 
wafc-en.  Perhaps  glisl-cn.  A.  Q.glis-n-ian.  and  list-in.  a  later 
formation  from  A.  S.  hiyst-an,  are  the  only  ones  which  retain 
the  true  sense,  and  can  never  be  (correctly)  used  except 
intransitively.  The  word  op-en  is  very  remarkable.  As  a 
verb,  it  answers  to  A.  S.  open-ian,  causal  verb  from  op-en, 
adjective ;  whilst  the  adj.  op-en,  cognate  with  Icel-  op-inn, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  ending  of  a  strong  pp.  This 
pp.  is  probably  formed  from  the  prep,  up ;  so  that  op-en  ia. 
as  it  were, '  upped,'  i.e.  lifted,  with  reference  to  the  lifting  of 
the  lid  of  a  box  or  the  curtain  forming  the  door  of  a  tent. 
Shakespeare  has  dup  {=  do  up)  in  the  sense  'to  open.' 

-a.  The  same  suffix  appears  as  -n  in  dinv-n,  drow-n.faVD-n, 
lear-ii,  mt'-n ;  in  some  of  which  ihe  true  pp.  origin  of  the 
sufliJi  can  be  clearly  traced.  E.  daw-n  is  M.  E.  daw-n-en,  to 
become  day.  formed  with  inserted  -»-  (rom  daai-en,  to  be- 
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come  day,  A.  S.  iag-ian ;  from  dag  (stem  dag-a),  day.  E. 
draohn  is  A.  S.  drune-n-ian,  whence  M.E.  drunc-n-ien,  drunk- 
n-tn,  and  (by  loss  of  k)  drou-n-en,  draw-n-e,  drow-n.  The 
A.  S.  drunc-n-ian  is  '  lo  become  drunken,'  to  be  drenched, 
■£roin  A.  S,  dnmc-m,  pp.  of  drme-an,  lo  drink,     E.  faw-n  is 

%.fag-n-ian^,  to  rejoice,  be  pleased,  from  the  ^Ayfa-g-n. 

/ai-n,\.t.  pleased;  cf.  \ceV  feg-inn.  fain,  with  the  aufBx 

i«  characteristic  of  a  pp.  of  a  strong  verb.  E.  lear-n,  A.  S. 
hor-n-ian,  to  leam,  i.e.  to  be  taught,  lo  experience,  answers 
to  a  Goth,  form  'liE-n-jn,  formed  from  '/is-an-s,  pp.  of  the 
defective  verb  appearing  in  the  Goth.  pt.  i.  /ais,  I  have  ex- 
perienced. E,  cw-n,  to  possess,  A.  S.  dg-n-ian,  to  possess  ; 
fonned  from  £g-cn,  adj.,  one's  own,  orig.  pp.  of  the  strong 
verb  dg-aH,  to  possess,  which  produced  the  verb  mv(.  in  the 
same  sense,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  Temp.  i.  a.  407,  &c, 
Perhaps  mour-n  also  belongs  here ;  see  my  Elym.  Diet. 

§  aei.  -k.  This  suffix,  of  obscure  origin,  appears  to  give 
a  verb  a  frequentative  force.  The  clearest  example  occurs  in 
ifcr-it,  hear-k-en,  A.S.  hcor-c-n-ian,  htr-c-n-ian,  evidently  allied 
lo A]fr-an  {='A/ar-ian,  *A/ii2-Mn),  Goth.  Aijwj;;/a«,  to  hear.  E. 
/ur-i,  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dan.  lur-c,  to  listen.  lie  in  wait. 
C.  lauer-n.   E.  scul-k,  skul~k,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  Dan.  stui-i^e, 

sculk ;  cf.  Icel.  skoll-a,  to  sculk  away.    E.  smir-i,  A.  S, 

,  to  smile ;   the  shorter  form  appears  in  M.  H.  G. 

(Vf-rti,  also  schmitl-en,  to  smile,  cognate  with  E.  smile,  of 

id.  origin,     E.  sial-k,  A.  S.  slea!-c-ian  \  allied  to  E.  slal-k, 

8b.,  A.  S,  sltal-c,  adj.,  lofty,  and  lo  A.  S.  stal,  prov.  E.  stele,  a 

handle.    E.  wal-k,  A.S.  weal-c-ian,  orig.  lo  roll  about,  go  from 

side  to  side;  allied  to  Aryan  v'  WAL,  lo  roll,  as  in  Russ. 

val-iate,  to  roll,  Skt.  val.  to  move  to  and  fro;  cf.  Fick,*iii.  298', 

'  II  b  eaiier  lo  explain  (he  vowel-sound  from  Iccl./yTW,  instMd  of 

n  h,%./agman;  so  ihis  verb  may  be  Ecandioavino,  though  tlie  adj. 

'  In  the  compound  ht-sttakian,  in  Sweet's  A.  S.  Primer,  vi.  37. 
*  E.  talk  it  oflcn  referred  to  heie,  and  compared  with  E.  till.     Bar  1 
Mbt  ibe  conneclioa  1  >ee  Talk  in  my  Etym.  Did.  and  in  the  ^app.  to 
K  iDij  edition. 
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§  263.  -le  {-1),  -er.  These  are  equivalent  suffixes,  the 
letters  /  and  r  being  interchangeable.  They  are  used  ti 
press  iteration,  and  so  to  form  frequentative  verbs.  ' 
are  especially  noticeable  in  words  of  imitative  origin,  s 
iabb-lt,  rumb-le,  warb-le,  cack-ie,  crack-le,  gagg-lf,  i 
gugg-le,  chuek-le,  jing-le,  jang-U,  link-le,  rusl'U,  n 
rall-k,  prall-U,  liill-lf,  iad  j'abb-er,  gibb-tr,  chalt-eT,i 
pail-tr,  lill-er.  tmtll-er,  mull-er,  whisp-er.  Simiiarly  A 
to  keep  on  dragging,  is  the  frequentative  of  drag ;  dass-U,  of 
dazt;  dribb-lt,  of  drip;  hnbb-le,  of  hop;  hurl-U,  to  clash,  of 
huri  (F.  heurl-er,  O.  F.  hurl-tr,  to  push) ;  jusl-le,  }ost-lt.  of 
Joust ;  jogg-le,o^  jeg ;  Hi/il>-U,oimp\  snuff-lt,  qI  snuff  \lramp-l(, 
of  tramp ;  wadd-U,  of  wade  ;  wagg-le,  of  u^ag ;  wrisl-U,  of 
wrtst.  Similarly,  we  have  draw-I,  from  draw ',  nuw-l,  fro 
mew ;  itaa-/  (as  in  calT-waul)  from  M.  E.  woi 
like  a  cat'.  So  also  glimm-er  may  be  considered  as  a  I 
quentative  of  gleam ;  flull-er,  A.  S.J]ol-er-ian,  lo  fluctuate,  * 
A.  S.  fiot-iart,  \o  float ;  glitt-cr,  is  from  the  base  glil;  seen  i; 
Goth,  glit-mun-jaa,  to  shine;  welt-er,  formerly  wall-n 
wallow,  roll  about,  from  A.  S.  wealt-an.  to  turn  about.  Bill 
in  many  cases  the  frequenlaiive  sense  is  not  apparg 
and  the  verb  is  sometimes  intransitive,  or  expresses  ( 
tinuance,  or  else  is  causal;  as  in  crumb-le,  to  reduce"! 
crumbs,  from  crumb,  ab. ;  atrd-le,  from  aird,  sb. ;  spark-U, 
from  apark,  sb,  Cf.  knee-l,  from  knee.  Or  the  suffix  merely 
extends  the  word  without  making  much  difference,  as  in 
lumb-k.  with  the  same  sense  as  A.  S.  lumb-ian,  to  turn  I; 
over  head,  to  dance  violently;  dtm'n-d-le,  formed  (with  ^ 
crescent  tJ)  from  A.  S.  dudn-an,  to  pine  away.  Verbs  i 
the  suffix  -le  and  -er  are  numerous,  and  it  is  needless  to  C 
»der  them  further.     We  must  remember,  however,  nol 


'  The  -er  in  cal-ir-Tvan-l  is  due  lo  tbe  Scand.  (otm ;  cf.  Iccl.  ilaf/-r, 
a<CKt,  geo-  ia/f-ar;  vhcDue  the  compocDilG  ka/lar-auga,  •M.'i  ejt, 
forget-me-not  i  tailat-skimi,  a  cat-Bkin.  Similarly  the  M.  E,  nigAUr- 
rate  (Chancer)  contspondB  to  loel.  ndltarlal. 
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'  confuse  the  verbal  suffixes  with  subslaittival  ones;  thus  the 
vcrh  Jo gird-/e  is  merely  due  to  the  sh.gird-lf.  from  fft'rd;  so 
thai  gird-le  is  not  a  frequentative  of  the  verb  lo  gird.  Simi- 
larly, the  verb  to  fctt-er  is  merely  due  lo  the  sh./t(t-er,  A.  S. 

[  fti-or,  allied  to  Lat.  prd-ica.  And  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that,  before  any  sound  etymology  of  a  pair  of 
related  substantives  and  verbs  can  be  attempted,  we  must 
ascertain,  historically,  whether  it  is  the  sb.  that  is  derived  from 
the  verb,  or  conversely  the  verb  from  the  sb. 

§  263.  -88.  This  suffix  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  verb 
cleanse.  A,  S.  ctdn-s-ian,  to  make  clean,  from  the  adj.  clean, 
hS.  eltin-r.  Also  in  ^.  rinse,  borrowed  from  F.  rin-se-r, 
which  is  borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  Scandinavian;  cf.  IccL 
Arein-sa,  to  cleanse,  from  ira'n,  clean;  Dan.  ren-ss,  from 
mn ;  Swed.  ren-sa,  from  ren.  It  also  occurs  in  clasp,  grasp, 
put,  respectively,  for  claps,  'graps ;  we  actually  find  M.  E. 
flafi-t-en  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  275).  and  'graps  can  be  inferred 
from  comparison  with  grap-ple.  Dr.  Morris  instances  lisp  ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  ibis  verb  beyond  the  fact  that  tt  is 
derived  from  an  adjective  signifying  '  imperfect  of  utterance.' 
which  is  spelt  indifferently  Kj/i/j  and  wZ/j;^.  We  find  :  'balbus, 
mditpl  and  'balbutus,  slom-wlisp'  in  the  Corpus  Glossary 
(O.E.  Texts,  p.  4s);  and  'balbus,  vilips'  in  Wright's  Glos- 
saries, ed.  Wolcker,  col.  193. 

I      As  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix,  we  find  that  the  A.  S.  sian 

'  uuwers  to  Goth,  -ison  or  -izon,  as  seen  in  walw-ison,  to 
wallow,  hat-izon,  lo  feel  hate,  to  be  angry.  Hal-iz-en  is  ob- 
viously formed  from  hal-is,  hate  (stem  hal-is-a) :  and  -on 
answers  to  A.  S.  -tan,  a  causal  suffix  which  is  lo  be  cDmpare<.l 
with  the  Ski.  -aya,  as  in  bodh-aya,  to  cause  to  know,  inform, 
from  budh,  lo  understand.  Hence  the  E.  se  corresponds  lo 
a  compound  suffix  arising  from  these  suffixes  used  in  tom- 

,  binaiion,     Cf  §  230(a),  p.  afji. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Derivation  from  Roots. 

§  264.  The  root  of  a  given  word  in  any  Ar\'an  language 
may  be  defined  as  the  original  monosyllabic  element  which 
remains  after  the  word  has  been  stripped  of  ever}'thing  of 
the  nature  of  prefixes  and  formative  suffixes.  For  a  general 
discussion  of  roots,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  2nd  ed., 
1868,  pp.  254-276.  Whitney  takes  the  case  of  the  word 
irrevocable,  and  shews  that  «r-  (=/>/,  not),  and  r^-,  again, 
are  prefixes,  whilst  -able  (Lat.  -a-bi-lt'-s)  is  made  up  of  forma- 
tive suffixes;  so  that  the  root  of  the  word,  in  its  Latin 
form,  is  voc-  or  uoc-^.  It  is  found  that  all  words  of  Aryan 
origin  which  admit  of  a  complete  analysis  can  be  reduced 
to  ultimate  monosyllabic  elements  of  this  character,  and  a 
comparison  of  different  languages  enables  us  to  determine, 
at  any  rate  approximately,  the  Aryan  form  of  the  root.  All 
such  roots  are  either  of  a  verbal  or  a  pronominal  character. 

§  266.  The  following  passage  from  Whitney  is  of  special 
importance : — *  Elements  like  voc,  each  composing  a  single 
syllable,  and  containing  no  traceable  sign  of  a  formative 
element,  resisting  all  our  attempts  at  reduction  to  a  simpler 
form,  are  what  we  arrive  at  as  the  final  results  of  our 
analysis  of  the  Indo-European  vocabulary;    every  word,  of 

'  Latin  words  are  better  spelt  with  u  than  v,  because  this  reminds  the 
student  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  was  not  like  that  of  the 
£.  V.  but  rather  like  the  E.  «'.    The  Ar}-an  root  is  weq  (Gk.  f^w). 
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vhich  this  is  made  up— save  those  whose  history  is  obscure, 
and  cannot  be  read  Tar  back  toward  its  bcginning^is 
Ibund  to  contain  a  monosyllabic  root  as  its  central  signi- 

I  ficant  portion,  along  with  certain  other  accessory  portions. 

L<yllablc3  or  remnants  of  syllables,  whose  office  it  is  to,  define 
ind  direct  the  radical  idea.  The  roots  are  never  found  in 
practical  use  in  their  naked  form  ;  they  are  (or,  as  has  been 

■repeatedly  explained,  have  once  been)  alwaj's  clothed  with 
suffixes,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefixes ;  yet  they  are  no  mere 
abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the  grammarian's  knife  from 
the  midst  of  organisms  of  which  (hey  were  ultimate  and 
integral  portions;  they  are  rather  the  nuclei  of  gradual 
accretions,  parts  about  which  other  parts  gathered  to  com- 
pose orderly  and  mcmbered  wholes ;  germs,  we  may  call 
them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  intricate  structure  of 
later  speech.  And  the  recognition  of  them  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Indo-European  language,  with  all  its  fulness 
and  inflective  suppleness,  is  descended  from  an  original 
monosyllabic  tongue;  that  our  ancestors  talked  with  one 
another  in  single  syllables,  indicative  of  the  ideas  of  prime 

L Importance,  but  wanting  all  designation  of  their  relations; 

■  and  that  out  of  these,  by  processes  not  differing  in 'nature 

rfrom  those  which  are  still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue, 
was  elaborated  the  marvellous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the 
Indo-European  dialects.' 

§  966.  Analysis  further  teaches  us  that  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes  were  likewise  once  independent  words,  or  made  up 
of  several  such  words  compounded  together;  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  such 
affixes.  Hence  we  conclude  that  all  affixes  arose  from  roots 
amilar  to  the  primary  ones,  though  they  are  oflen  so  worn 
dt)WTi  that  neither  their  original  forms  nor  senses  can  he 
discovered.  The  Aryan  polysyllabic  word  was  simply  com- 
pounded of  various  roots  strung  together.  The  oldest  and 
commonest  of  these  sank  first  to  the  condition  of '  obsolete ' 
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roolB,  and  secondly  to  ihe  condition  of  mere  suffixes ;  whilst 
otheis  retained  sufEcient  Tonn  and  sense  to  remain  distinctly 
recognisable,  and  are  still  regarded  as  'e£Bcient'  roots,  pos- 
sessing a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  their  value  is 
known.  The  words  'efficient'  and  'obsolete'  are  here 
used  nierely  for  convenience.  By  '  efficient '  I  mean  such 
as  are  still  used  in  the  root-syllable;  and  by  'obsolete' 
such  as  are  now  only  used  as  an  affix  or  as  forming  part 
of  an  affix.  The  form  and  sense  of  '  efficient '  roots  can  be 
delennined  by  analysis;  those  of  the  'obsolete'  roots  are 
quite  uncertain. 

§  367.  A  list  of  known  Aryan  roots  is  given  in  my 
Ktymnlogical  Dictionary,  with  numerous  examples ;  and  in 
my  Concise  Dictionary,  wiiliout  examples.  This  list  in- 
cludes nearly  all  that  are  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  A  few  of  the  most  useful  of 
these  may  be  here  mentioned  (It  must,  however,  be  first 
explained  that  the  roots,  as  cited  in  my  Dictionary  from 
Vanifek  and  Fick,  are  (here  given  in  the  Sanskrit  form, 
which  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  supposed  to  be  ahtmys  the 
oldest.  Thus  the  root  signifying  'eat'  is  there  given  as 
AD,  but  should  rather  be  ED.  The  Sanskrit  form,  indeed, 
is  ad,  but  it  is  not  the  general  form ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  Gk.  th-tui,  Lat.  e4-irt,  A.  S.  et-an.  to  eat,  and  the 
Lithuan.  i'd-mi,  I  cat.  The  vowels  E  and  O  can  no  longer 
be  regarded,  as  formerly,  as  being  unoriginal.  1  therefore 
now  substitute  E  and  O,  where  requisite,  for  the  vowel  given 
as  A  in  my  former  list  of  Roots.) 

The  following  roots,  then,  are  common.  AG  conveyed 
the  idea  of  driving;  AN,  breathing  or  blowing ;  AR,  plough- 
ing; ED,  eating;  ES,  breathing  (hence,  being) ;  EI,  going  or 
moving;  EUS,  burning;  KAP,  seizing  or  holding;  QER, 
making;  KEL,  covering ;  QI{rather  than  Klj'.lyingdoi 
■  parcothesrs  are  ihose  given  in  i 


I 
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KLI,  leaning  against ;  KLEU,  hearing ;  GwEM  (rather  than 
GA),  going;  GEN  (rather  than  GAN),  producing;  GER, 
grinding;  GEUS  (rather  than  GUS),  tasting,  choosing; 
GHER,  glowing,  shining;  GHEU  (rather  than  GHU), 
pouring;  TEN,  stretching;  TEU,  swelling,  growing  strong ; 
DO,  giving;  DEK,  uking;  DEIK  (rather  than  DIK), 
pointing  out;  DH£,  pulling,  placing;  D HEIGH,  smearing, 
moulding  with  the  fingers;  DHU,  shaking;  PA,  feeding; 
PET,  flying;  FED,  walking;  PLEU,  flo\ving,  floating; 
BHA,  speaking ;  BHER,  carrying;  BHEU,  growing;  Mfe, 
measuring  ;  MER,  dying '  ;  MU.  muttering  ;  YEUG, 
joining;  RUP,  breaking,  spoiling;  WEQ  (rather  than 
WAK),  calling;  WES,  dwelling,  staying;  WEID  (rather 
than  WID),  observing,  knowing;  SED,  sitting;  SAR  or 
SAL,  hurrying,  springing:  SERP,  gliding;  SEK,  cutting; 
SKID,  cleaving;  ST  A,  standing ;  STER,  spreading;  SREU, 
or  STREU,  flowing.  The  number  of  words  that  can  be 
formed  from  these  fifty  roots  is  very  large. 

\  S68.  I  shall  now  take  the  case  of  a  common  English 
«ord,  and  shew  how  the  form  of  its  root  may  be  discovered. 
In  doing  liiis,  we  shall  often  have  to  take  into  account 
Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,  and  to  use  tlie  hints  concern- 
ing gradation,  vowel- mutation  and  aflixes,  which  have  heen 
given  in  preceding  chapters.  The  word  selected  shall  be  the 
verb  lo  liilen.  We  must  begin  by  tracing  it  in  Middle 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Middle  English  has  the 
forms  lusln-tn,  Usht-en,  and  the  shorter  forms  lusl-en,  li'si-en, 
in  all  of  which  the  6nal  -m  is  merely  the  infinitival  suSx- 
In  the  forms  lust-n-m,  Iht-n-en,  the  -»•  is  plainly  an  in- 
senbn  or  addition,  and  has  already  been  discussed  above 
((  360).  We  thus  get  a  base  lust-  or  list-.  The  variation 
of  the  vowel  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  A.  S. 
y  (which  bad   the  sound  of  G.  »),     Hence  the  A.  S.  base 

>  Sm  B  fuU  discussion  of  the  root  MAR.  10  grind,  in  Miu  Muller. 
llie  Science  of  Language,  jud  Sertes,  led,  vii,- 


e  §  114-     The  Gothic  fonn 

0  Teut.  HLBU ;  which  again. 

n  Aryan  KLEU,  denoting 

is  clearly  vouched  for 


may  be  expected  to  be  lysl-.  There  is,  however,  no  s 
word ;  the  fact  being  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  a  prefixed 
h ;  this  we  al  once  perceive  by  comparing  the  A.  S.  hfysl-an, 
to  list,  listen,  hearken  to ;  a  weak  verb  formed  from  the  sb. 
hfysl,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  But  -si  is  a  sub- 
stantival suffix ;  see  §  234  ;  so  that  we  may  divide  the  word 
as  hly-sl.  Moreover,  y  is  an  unoriginal  vowel,  due  to  i- 
mutation  of  u ;  so  that  hly-sl  presupposes  a  fonn  'hh-sl-t 
(§  185)-  We  now  resort  to  comparison  with  other  languages, 
and  we  find  Icel.  hlu-sl-n,  to  listen,  from  klusl,  the  ear;  and 
the  shorter  form  (without  si)  in  the  Goth,  hli'u-ma,  hearing, 
where  -ma  is  a  mere  sufBx ;  se 
of  the  base  is  hiiu-,  answering  t' 
by  Grimm's  Law,  answers  to  a 
the  idea  of  '  hearing.'  This  ri 
by  the  Skt.  fru  (with  f  for  k,  and  r  for  /),  to  hear;  Gk. 
■Xu-tii',  0.  Lat.  du-ert.  to  hear;  Welsh  clu-sf,  hearing,  &c. 
We  have  thus  traced  the  E.  listen,  by  known  processes,  to 
the  Aryan  root  KLEU  or  KLU. 

§  368.  It  is  interesting  to  enquire  what  other  English 
words  can  be  derived  from  this  root.  It  is  evident  that  one 
derivative  is  the  Gk.  rXu-r-ot.  renowned,  cognate  with  Skt. 
la,  heard  (§  253  c).  The  idea  of  "  renowned '  comes 
a  that  of  being  much  heard  of.  or  loudly  spoken  about 
■fiy  Vemer's  Law,  the  Gk.  nXu-nir,  accented  on  the  lattfr 
r  syllable,  answers '  to  A.  S.  hlH-d  (not  hld-S),  meaning  '  load ' 
(§  1 19) ;  and  this  A.  S.  word  became  M.  E.  liii  or  loud  (pro- 
nounced with  ou  as  in  soup),  and  finally  mod.  E.  loud,  by  the 
common  change  of  A.  S.  u  to  mod.  E.  ou  (§  46).  Hence  we 
see  that  E.  loud  is  another  derivative  from  the  above  root. 
We  may  certainly  also  refer  hither,  not  only  the  Goth,  hliu- 
ma,  hearing  (as  above),  but  the  Swed.  dialectal  words  /j'u-k 
a  noise,  Iju-mma,  lo  resound,  lom-ra,  to  resound  (frequentatiw 


Uter 
like 
or 
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sec  Riets,  p.  410.  This  Swed.  dial,  lom-ra  is  evidently  the  E. 
iim-6-er,  in  the  sense  of  making  a.  noise,  as  in '  The  lumbtring 
of  the  wheels  '  in  Cowper's  John  Gilpin,  st.  6  from  the  end ;  see 
'iMtnbtr  (a)  in  my  Dictionary.  Moreover,  the  O.  Lat.  clu-erc. 
to  hear,  had  the  pres.  pi,  clu-ens,  later  form  cli-tns,  one  who 
hears,  one  who  obej's,  a  dependant ;  and  from  the  ace. 
di-tnl-em  came  the  F.  eb-tnt  and  E.  cli-enl,  which  is  thus 
seen  to  be  not  a  native  word,  but  borrowed  from  Latin 
through  the  French,  Similarly,  E.  glory  is  borrowed  from 
the  O.  F.  glarit,  Lai.  glo-ria,  which  is  certainly  a  weakened 
fonn  of  an  older  'clo-rta,  allied  to  Gk.  rti'-ot  (for  "nXtf-oi), 
glor^'.  from  the  same  root  KLEU ;  cf.  Gk.  nXv-riir,  renowned 
(above)'.  A  still  more  extraordinary  result  is  that  the  very 
same  root  has  yielded  the  mod.  E,  slave,  derived,  through 
F.  ttclave  and  G.  skltrne,  M.  H.  G.  slave,  from  ihe  O, 
I.  S/ov/he,  the  Slavonians ;  for  the  orig.  sense  of  slave 
a  captive  Slavf,  or  one  of  the  Slavonic  race.  The 
Rteral  sense  of  SlovAir  was  '  the  intelligible '  people ;  for, 
like  other  races,  they  regarded  their  neighbours  as  '  dumb,' 
or  speaking  unintelligibly ;    so  that  Slmiim  is  a  derivative 

[from  the  Old  Slavonic  slo-vo,  a  word;    allied  to  Old  Slav, 

\bt-li,  10  be  named,  to  be  iUustrious.     This  verb  stu-tt,  like 

Russ.  slu-sk-ale,  lo  hear,  is  from  the  same  root  KLEU 

before.     The  peculiarity  by  which  the  initial  k  has  been 

changed  into  s  is  found  not  only  in   Slavonic,  but  in  the 

SkL  fru,  10  hear ;    where  the  sj-mtiol  f  denotes  a  sound  thai 

pronounced  nearly  as    j,  though    etjTnologically  derived 

\m  an  original  a..      In  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Lat. 

r,  Welsh  <anl  (our  hund-  in  hund-red)  answers  to  Skt, 

foic,  Pers.  sad,  and  Russ.  slo. 

$  870,  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  §§  268,  369,  we  find 
that  (he  Aryan  root  KLEU,  to  hear,  is  the  root  of  the  mod.  E. 

■  Gbria  vient  d'un  anclen  substantif  neutre  \leefs,  'clous,  *<ISs  ^ 
<  (poOT  *KXifni),  Ac  Cf.  le  rnpport  dc  srarili!  et  de  cracnu ' ; 
I,  Diet.  Elyin.  Ulia. 
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native  words  lisltn,  loud,  and  lumier  (lo  make  a  noise), 
with  their  derivatives,  such  as  !itlm-tr,  listen-ittg,  limd-fy, 
hiiii-tifss,  lumfier-ing ;  as  well  as  of  the  borrowed  words  client, 
glory,  slave,  with  their  de rival! ves,  such  as  dimt-ship, 
glori-ous,  glori-ous-ly,  glori-ous-ness,  in-ghn-oui,  in-gtori- 
ous-ly,  in-glor-ious-ness,  vain-glory,  siav-ish,  slav-ish-ly, 
slav-iik-ness.  We  thus  obtain  two  important  results.  The 
first  is,  that  the  Aryan  roots  can  be  exceedingly  feriile,  since 
from  the  single  root  KLEU  we  have  obtained  more  than  a 
score  of  modem  English  words,  without  counting  the  numerous 
derivatives  in  other  languages,  such  as  Kki-itv,  Au^rot,  M-at 
in  Greek,  cli-em.  tn-cli-tus,  glo-ria  in  Latin,  &c.  The 
other  result,  not  less  important,  is  that  an  analysis  thus  regu- 
larly conducted  enables  us  to  associate  words  which  at  first 
sight  are  so  uiierly  dissimilar  as  loud,  listen,  glory,  rlienl,  and 
slave,  in  which  the  sole  letter  of  the  root  that  still  remains 
common  to  all  is  l,  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew  how 
utterly  unlike  modem  scientific  etvmology  is  to  tlic  old 
system  of  guesswork,  the  effect  of  which  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  associate  words  which  were  in  fact  wholly  uncon- 
nected, whilst,  on  the  other,  it  wholly  failed  to  perceive 
innumerable  real  connections. 

§  271.  By  way  of  further  illusliation,  I  will  conadcr  the 
interesting  root  GHEU,  to  pour,  which  also  appears  in  the 
fuller  forms  GI4EUD  and  GHEUS.  This  root  appears 
in  Gk.  x'-"  (for  X'F-")'  f"l-  X'^''"'  P^^f'  P^ss.  «(-xv-f«n,  to 
pour,  x'J-M"''.  x^^''t,  juice.  From  these  sbs.  the  words  cAyme 
and  eA^lf  have  been  imported  into  mod.  English.  The  same 
root  is  most  likely  the  soiu-ce  of  al-chr-my,  of  which  Dr. 
Murray  says,  in  the  New  E.  Diet.,  that  it  is  'ado[ited  from 
the  O.  Fr.  alquimie,  alquemie,  aUumie.  an  adaptation  of  Mid. 
Latin  aickimia  (Prov.  aliimia.  Span,  alguimia.  Ital.  aichimia), 
adopted  from  the  Arab,  al-kmia,  i.e.  al,  the,  kimm,  appar- 
ently adopted  from  the  Gk.  pofii'a,  xil"'"^  fotuid  (circa  300)  in 
the  Decree  of  Dioclelian  against  "the  old  writings  of  the 
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Egyptians,  which  treat  of  the  xm"  (i 

«ilver";  hence  1  he  word  is  explained  by  most  as  " Egyptian 
art,"  and  identified  with  xifiia.  Gk.  form  {in  Plutarch)  of  the 
native  name  of  Egypt  (land  of  KA(m  or  Khami,  hieroglyphic 
Khmi,  "black  earth,"  in  contrast  to  the  desert  sand).  !f  so, 
it  was  afterwards  etjitiologically  confused  with  the  like- 
sounding  Gk.  x"*"'"?  pouring,  infusion,  from  j;u-,  perfect 
Stem  of  X*-"*,  to  pour  (cf.  x^'i^°'>  juice,  sap),  which  seemed 
to  explain  its  meaning ;  hence  the  Renascence  spelling 
ekkymia  and  chymistry.  Mahn  (Etymol.  Untersuchungen,  69) 
however  concludes,  after  an  eiaboraie  investigation,  that  Gk. 
XvfMfa  was  probably  the  original,  being  first  applied  lo  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  which  was  chiefly  concerned  with  juices 
or  infusions  of  plants ;  ihat  the  pursuits  of  the  Alexandrian 
alchemists  were  a  subsequent  development  of  chemical  study, 
and  that  the  notoriety  of  these  may  have  caused  the  name  of 
the  art  to  be  popularly  associated  with  the  ancient  name  of 
Egypt ',  and  spelt  xif"'",  OTI'"'-  ^s  in  Diocletian's  decree.  From  , 
the  Alexandrians  the  art  and  name  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
whence  they  returned  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Spain.'  If 
then  we  assign  alchemy  to  this  root,  we  must  of  course  also 
refer  hitiier  the  words  alchrmisl,  alchymisi,  chemisi,  and  chymitt. 
In  Latin  we  have  the  extended  root  GHEUD  in  the  verb 
/undtri,  10  pour,  pt.  \.fud-i,  ^p^./u-sum  (for  'fud-sum) ;  hence 
nnnierDUE  borrimvd  E.  words,  such  as  fuse,  con-fuse,  dif-fust, 
tf-fittt,  in-/use,  rt-/use,  fus-ion,  suf-fut-im,  trans-fuse  (from 
the  supine);  con-found,  re  fund  {from  the  infinitive) ;  _/«/-('&, 
eoH-fule,  refute  (cf.  the  O.  Lat.  pp._/2-A«  =  'fud-tus  as  well 
aifii-sut) ;  also  fust'/,  in  the  sense  of  easily  molten  ;  foiim, 
plenty,  O.  F.  foism,  abundance,  from  Lat,  ace.  fusionem, 
pouring  out,  profusion.     See  Concise  Eiym,  Diet.  p.  166, 

'  I  h«VB  little  doubl  that  Mahn  is  right.  Medieval  elymologUu 
delighted  in  staitliDg  a.iid  fai-fetched  nssocittioas,  which  had  >11  the  ur 
of  proroand  leaniing.  The  derivation  from  Gk.  wis  too  simple  lopleote 
Ibem ;  but  the  association  of  the  woid  with  Egypt  was  just  what  the; 
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coL  2.  The  'La.t./utidere  also  appears  as  Y./imdrt,  whence 
"S., found,  in  the  sense  '  to  cast  metals,'  and  the  derived  sb, 
font,  fount,  an  assortment  of  types,  as  well  ^sfound-ry.  This 
Lat.  root  GHEUD  answers  to  Teut.  GEUT,  appearing  in 
Goth,  giiil-an,  A.  S.  g/ol-an,  to  pour,  a  verb  of  the  choosf 
conjugation,  with  the  3rd  stem  gul-  and  the  ^th  siem  got-. 
A  derivative  of  the  3rd  stem  is  gul,  and  of  ihe  4lh  stem 
in-gol,  as  already  shewn  (§  177).  The  root  GHEUS  occurs 
in  ihe  Icel.  gj6s-a,  to  pour,  having  for  its  and  stem  gaus.  lis 
3rd  stem  gus-,  and  its  4th  gos-.  From  llie  and  stem  ia 
formed,  by  the  usual  /-mutation  of  Icel.  a»  to  fy,  the  weak 
verb  gcys-a.  to  gush,  and  the  ^.gtyx-ir.  a  'gusher,'  a-hot 
spring.  From  the  3rd  stem  is  formed  the  Icel.  weak  verb 
gits-a,  to  gush,  borrowed  by  us  in  the  form  gush.  It  de- 
serves to  be  added  that  the  A.  S.  g/ol-an,  to  pour,  became 
M.  Y..yel-eii,  to  pour,  to  fuse  metals ;  whence  the  sb.  yei-irt, 
a  fuser  of  melajs,  used  by  Wyclif  in  Jerem.  vi.  29,  where  the 
,  A.  V.  has  founder  (actually  from  the  same  root).-  '  From  this 
wordj'c/(T  was  formed  the  compound  belU-yeUr,  i.e.  bell- 
founder,  a  word  duly  recorded  in  the  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum,  written  a.  d.  1440,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Way  for  the 
Camden  Society.  At  p.  538  of  this  edition,  Mr.  Way  has 
duly  noted  that  die  term  bdle-ytUr  still  survives  in  BillUer 
Lane,  London,  as  being  the  locality  where  foundries  were 
anciently  established.  In  this  case  the  ye  has  become  1,  and 
we  note,  as  a  final  result,  that  nothing  is  now  left  but  this 
short  vowtl  )■  of  the  root  GHEU  from  which  we  started '.'  If 
we  now  collect  all  the  results,  we  sec  that  tfie  root  GHEU 
has  given  us.  through  the  Greek,  the  words  chymt,  chylt.  and 
probably  akhtmy,  chemisi  or  ehymUt,  (hemhtry,  and  cfumieal; 
thai  the  root  GHEUD  has  given  us,  through  the  Latin  and 


'  Od  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxoo,  by  W.  W.  Skenti  in  Macmillai 
Magitine,  Feb.  1879,  p.  308.    Stowe  derive*  BilUltr  fram  ■  F 
iiliir,  who  once  resided  there.     It  com«5  to  the  SBDI«  thing,  a 
named  from  hii  trade ;  ular  "  jefar,  IboiidcT. 
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'tnt^,/iise  with  its  derivatives ;  also  found  with  its  deriva- 
tives; (onfound,  refund,  futile,  confute,  refute,  fusil,  foison  ; 
that  the  Teut.  root  GEUT  has  given  us  V..  gut  and  ingot, 
and  even  the  -it-er  in  Billiler  Lane;  and  that  the  root 
GHEUS  has  given  us  the  Stand,  words  gmh  and  g^sir. 
As  before,  we  should  particularly  notice  the  extraordinary 
varialion  in  form  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  ehyme, 
id  gut,  though  tlie  student  who  knows  Grimm's 
iti  at  once  see  that  ttiey  begin  with  equivalent 
tiers.     Cf.  §  105,  p-  123- 

§  272.     The  above  examples  must  suffice  to  exemplify 

manner  in  wliich  words  can  be  traced  back  to  roots,  or 

ived  from  them.    1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 

larks  on  ihe  prolific  root  SEK,  to  cut,  as  well  as  upon 

!Veral  other  roots  which  seem  10  have  a  similar  meaning, 

the    roots    SKAD,    SKID.    SKAP.    SKER,    SKARP, 

ALP.  SKUR,  and  SKRU.     The  root   SEK,  to  cut,  is 

well  seen  in  the  Lat.  ser-are,  10  cut,  sec-uris,  an  axe,  sec-uta. 

a  sickle,  seg-mentum  (for  ' sec-mentum),  a  segment,  a  piece  cut 

off;  perhaps  also  sfr-ra,  a  saw  (if  pui  for  'sec-era),  may  be 

Uoxa  this  root.     The  following  words  of  Latin  origin,  and 

containing  this  root,  have  been  imported  into  English:  sec-ant. 

to-tte-anl.  sec-tor.  stg-menl,  6i-sec.',  dissect,  intersect,  trisect : 

and,  through  the  medium  of  French,  insect,  sci-on  (a  cutting, 

slip  of  a  plant),  secl-itm.     The  word  sickle,  though  found  in 

A.  S.  as  tic-ol.  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat  scc-uta ;  see 

ise  Etym.  Diet.,  p.  421.     The  word  serrated  (from  Lat. 

■a)  may  also  belong  here.     Some  explain  sax-um  (='siic- 

1)  as  a  sharp  slone  (cf.  A.  S.  seax,  a  knife) ;  if  so,  we  may 

add   the  words   saxifrage^  a  French  form,  and  sass-afras, 

which  is  Spanish.     The  root  SEK  is  not  confined  to  Latin; 

it  occurs  also  in  Russ.  siek-im.  an  axe,  Lith,  syk-is,  a  blow  : 

whilst  in  Teutonic  it  takes  the  form  SEG,  whence  O.  H,G. 

teg-arua,  M.  H.G.  seg-ense,  now  contractcil  lo  G.  Sense,  a 

•cylhe;  as  well  as  i  he  following  (which  arc  of  especial  interest), 
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viz.  A.  S,  sag-u,  E.  saw,  A.S.j/?i?,  older  fonn  f(f-5ir ',  a  sithe, 
now  absurdly  spelt  scythe;  and  A.  S.  secg  {=*J*i^-;;rf).  asword, 
hence  sword-grass,  E,  sedge. 

§  278.  The  root  SKAD,  lo  cut,  cleave,  scalier {Teut. SKAT) 
appears  in  Ski.  skhad  i(ot  'skad),  to  cut,  Gk.  imiffu'  {=*o-Ka*- 
_j'»ii'),  to  slit,  cut  open,  or  lance  a  vein;  trx'^-i.  a  slice, 
hence  a  tablet,  whence  was  borrowed  Lai.  scked-a,  with  its 
dimin.  sched-ula,  O.  F.  ickedule,  ceduh,  E.  schedule  ;  also  Lat 
scand-ula  (with  inserted  n),  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  afterwards 
weakened  10  scindula.  and  borrowed  by  E.  in  the  corrupt 
form  s/u'ng/f,  meaning  a  wooden  tile.  The  Teut.  SKAT 
appears  in  the  E.  frequentative  verb  icaU-er,  to  disperse,  with 
its  variant  shatl-er, 

§  274.  The  root  SKID,  lo  cut,  divide,  occurs  in  the  Git. 
"■Jt'f""  (=  'o-;<%*"').  Lat.  scitid-ere;  whence  (from  Greek), 
the  borrowed  words  schism,  schist,  zest  (F.  zest,  sesle  =  Lat 
schislus),  sguill  {Gk.  ffuftXa,  Lat.  scilla,  sguUla,  F.  sijuHle); 
and  (from  Latin)  ab-scind,  rescind,  abscissa.  In  close  con- 
nection with  these  we  have  the  native  E,  words  shtd,  shidt, 
sheath,  sheathe,  and  the  Scand.  word  skid;  but  it  is  diScuIt 
to  tell  whether  we  arc  lo  refer  these  to  an  Aryan  baae 
KKIDH  (Fick,  i.  815)  or  to  an  Aryan  SKIT,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  SKID  (see  Kluge).  Either 
from  SKID  or  SKIDH  we  have  Lat  cird-ert,  to  cut,  witli  loss 
of  initial  j';  cas-ura,  ctrcum-cise,  and  (through  the  French) 
de-cide,  eon-cise,  in-cise,  pre-cise,  ex-a's-ion.  and  the  suffix  -cidt 
in  homi-cide,  parri-cide,  &c. ;  also  chis-d  and  scisi-ors  (for 
eis-ors,  M.  E.  cis-ourcs),  the  last  word  being  misspelt  owing  to 
a  false  etymology  from  Lat.  scindere. 

§  27B.  The  root  SKAP.  shortened  in  Greek  to  KAP  or 

'  The  form  si^i  xi  vouched  for  by  ihe  still  earlier  spelling  iigiii(  — 
tigBi),  which  is  roond  in  the  Eptnal  Gloss,  ed.  Sweet,  p,  g,  «ol,  3^ 
where  the  X-al,  falrts  {sic)  ii  glossed  tiy  inululiil,  ligdi,  riftr,  ' 
wood- bill,  scythe,  or  sickle. 

'  Latin  and  Greek  arten  drop  an  initial  i  in  such  compoundl 
and  ifi,  whereas  Teutonic  commonly  letaias  It. 
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I  KOP,  to  cut,  appeals  in  Gk.  ton-Tta,  to  cut,  whence   the 

r  Greek  words  apo-cope,  syn-copc,  comma,  and  (through  Latin) 

[  tap-on.     Also  perhaps   in  A.  S.  sctap-an,  scap-an,  E.  shapt, 

I  which  seems  to  keep  the  Aryan  p.  if  such  a  result  be  pos- 

riblc.     Also  (with  irregular  weakening   of  p  to  Teut.   b), 

E.   short,  skaf'l,  scab,  shabb-y.      And  lastly,  perhaps  (with 

loss   of  s),  £.  chop,   chap   (to   split   open),   chip,   and    the 

Scand,  chump. 

S  27«.    The    root    SKER,    to   cut,    shear,   clip,    appears 

in  A.  S.  scrr-an  (pi.  t,  sccrr).  E.  sluar.  with  the  allied  words 

there,  skirt,  shore,  shor-l,  shir-l,  shar-d,  sher-d.  score,  and 

the  Scand.  words  scar  or  scaur,  sktrr-y,  skir-t.     The  phrase 

sheer  off  is  borrowed  from  Dutch;    cf.  E.  'cut  away.'     Our 

teari/y  (F.  scarifier)  is  from  the  Lat.  scarifieare;    but  ihis 

Lis  only  a  loan-word  from  Gk.  (rcn/j-x^dufuu,  1  sciirify,  scratch, 

r  It  b  also  possible  that  character  (from  Gk.  x°9'^'"""'-  'o 

'  iiirrow,  scratch)  may  be  from  this  root;  perhaps  also  euir-ass. 

O.  F.  cuirace.  Low  Lat.  coralia,  from  Lat.  cor-ium  (for  'skor- 

turn,  cf.  Lith.  siur-i,  hide,  skin,  leather);  as  well  as  scourge. 

§  277.   The  root  SKER  appears  also  as  SKEL,  to  cleave. 

with  the  common  change  of  r  to  l;    cf.   Lith,  sM-ii,  to 

cleave,  Icel.  tkH-Ja.  to  divide.     Hence  the  native  E.  words 

tatie,  shell,  the  Scand.  words  scall,  skull,  skill,  and  the  mod. 

LE.  shale,  borrowed  from  G.  Sehale,  a  shell,  husk,  hence  a 

miiaa  stratum. 

"     f  S78.   The  root  SKARP  also  seems  to  have  borne  the 

sense  of  to  cut,  or  pierce.    Hence  we  may  perhaps  derive 

the  Gk.    OKoptr-iot,  a  scorpion,  stinging  insect,  whence  E. 

teorp-ion  (through  French  and  Latin);  also  the  A.  S.  scearp, 

I   E.    sharp.     Scarp,    counterscarp,    and   e-scarp-ment  are   F. 

Lvotds   of  Teutonic    origin.     From    the  same   root  are  E. 

rwa^  and  Scand.  skarf;    also,  with  shifting  of  r,  E.  scrape. 

land  the-  Scand.  scrap,  a  small  portion,  and  scrip,  a  wallet. 

The    initial    s   ia   lost    in    Lat  earp-ere.    to   pluck,  Lith. 

I  shear  (infin.  kirp-ti);    hence  E.  ex-eerp-t,  and 
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(through  the  French)  s-car-ee.  The  root  KARP  (which  thus 
results  from  ihe  loaa  of  s)  appears  as  HARF  in  Teutonic ; 
wlience  A.  S.  harf-tsl,  E.  harv-esl,  ihal  which  is  cut  or 
cropped. 

§  279.  The  root  SKARP  also  appears  as  SKALP,  with 
change  of  r  to  1.,  as  in  Lai.  scalp-tre.  to  cut,  whence  the 
borrowed  Lat.  word  scalp-el;  closely  allied  is  the  Lat. 
scutp-cre,  to  carve,  cut  out,  whence  (through  French)  E. 
sculp-ture^.  Moreover,  just  as  from  the  root  SKEL,  in 
the  sense  to  divide,  to  split,  we  have  the  words  shell  and 
skull,  so  from  SKALP  we  have  the  words  scallop  and  scalp. 
The  spelling  scallop  is  due  to  the  O.  F,  escalope,  a  F.  adapt- 
ation of  Middle  Du.  schtlpe.  a  shell.  Tlie  E.  shcl/,  a  thin 
board,  also  belongs  here. 

^  380.  Another  root  with  a  like  sense  appears  in  the 
form  SICUR,  as  seen  in  Skt.  kshur  (for  'skur).  to  cut.  Gk. 
atip-ou,  cluppings  of  stone,  lup-rff.  a  razor;  here  perhaps 
belongs  Lat.  cur-lus  (for  'skur-lui}),  cut  short,  whence 
E.  curt.  We  also  find  a  root  which  lakes  the  form 
SKRU,  as  in  Lat.  scru-pulus,  a  small  sharp  stone,  whence 
(through  the  French)  the  E.  scru-ple ;  also  in  Lat.  scru-ta, 
pi.,  broken  pieces,  whence  scrut-ari,  lo  search  minutely  (as 
if  amongst  broken  pieces),  and  E.  scru-tiny.  The  same  root 
SKRU,  lo  cut,  has  given  us  the  E.  words  shrou-d,  orig.  a 
strip,  shred  of  cloth,  shre-d,  scrte-d;  and  finally,  the  word 
scro-ll,  signifying  '  small  shred,'  a  French  diminutive  from 
the  Middle  Dutch  spelling  oi  shred. 

§  2B1.  A  review  of  the  preceding  sections  (172-280)  will 
shew  how  prolific  in  derivatives  has  been  the  root  SEK. 
to  cut,  with  ihc  somewhat  similar  roots  bearing  a  like  sig- 
nification. Further  information  concerning  such  of  the 
words  aa  are  not  fully  explained  here  is  given  in  my  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.      I  hope   that  suBicient   examples   have 
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been  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  tracing  modem  £. 
words  to  their  roots.  The  general  process  may  be  described 
as  follows: — Trace  the  word  back  to  its  oldest  spelling; 
strip  off  the  affixes,  whether  prefixed  or  suffixed ;  examine 
the  vowel-sound  and  see  whether  it  has  been,  or  could  be, 
affected  by  mutation  or  gradation  or  both;  compare  the 
p)arallel  forms  in  other  Teutonic  languages,  which  should 
also  be  stripped  of  affixes.  Hence  the  Teutonic  base  or 
root-form  can  usually  be  at  once  perceived,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Grimm's  Law  (and  of  Verner's  Law,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  corresponding  Aryan  root-form  can  be  inferred, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  known  Aryan  roots  as 
given  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  or  by  Fick, 
VaniCek,  and  others;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vowel-sounds  in  these  lists  are  frequently  incorrectly 
given,  and  should  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  such 
works  as  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Gram- 
matik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  in  which  the  latest 
results  of  a  closer  investigation  of  the  vowel-sounds  are 
accurately  given.  A  complete  list  of  the  Roots  and  Verb- 
forms  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  by  Professor  Whitney,  has 
lately  been  published. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Modern  English  Spelling. 

§  282.  The  subject  of  modem  English  spelling  has  been 
to  some  extent  considered  in  Lect.  VIII.  of  Archbishop 
Trench's  well-known  and,  in  the  main,  excellent  work 
entitled  '  English  Past  and  Present.*  But  a  perusal  of  that 
chapter  will  shew  that  it  merely  discusses  certain  spellings 
from  a  supposed  *  etymological '  point  of  view,  and  does  not 
at  all  attempt  to  deal  with  the  only  question  of  real 
importance,  viz.  what  is  the  true  history  of  our  spelling, 
and  how  came  we  to  spell  words  as  we  do.  I  make 
particular  reference  to  this  chapter,  because  I  believe  that 
it  has  unfortunately  done  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  is 
altogether  founded  on  a  false  principle,  such  as  no  scientific 
etymologist  would  endorse,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  This  false  principle  is,  that  our  spelling  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  guide  the  ordinary  reader  to  the  etymolc^ 
of  the  word,  because  there  is  *  a  multitude  of  persons,  neither 
accomplished  scholars  on  the  one  side,  nor  yet  wholly  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  all  languages  save  their  own  *  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  of  great  value  that  these  should  have  all 
helps  enabling  them  to  recognise  the  words  which  they  are 
using,  whence  they  came,  to  what  words  in  other  languages 
they  are   nearly  related,  and  what  is  their   properest  and 

^  But  this  is  just  what  Englishmen  commonly  do  not  know ;  they 
know  the  original  forms  of  the  foreigri  elements  of  English  far  better 
than  they  know  those  of  the  native  core  of  it. 
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latrictcsl  meaning.'  This  specious  argumcnl  has  imposed 
■  upon  many,  and  will  no  doubi  long  continue  lo  do  so;  but 
Vffil  be  at  all  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  Tound  to  amount 
o  more  than  this,  that  wc  ought  lo  spell  words  derived 
I  from  Latin  and  Greek  as  nearly  as  possible  like  (be  Latin 
I  Mid  Greek  words  from  which  they  are  borrowed ;  and  it 
inl!  be  Tound  that  most  of  the  examples  of  the  words 
discussed  are  taken  from  those  languages.  No  doubt  Latin 
and  Greek  form  an  important  element  in  the  English 
language ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  these  are  commonly 
the  words  which  are  least  altered  by  pronunciation,  and 
would  be  least  affected  by  phonetic  spelling.  However,  the 
real  point  is  this,  that  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
language  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  English,  Scandi- 
navian, and  French.  The  English  and  Scandinavian  elements 
are  very  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  Trt-nch,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances ;  and  the  French  element  is  treated 
very  briefly  and  unsatisfactorily ;  indeed,  a  careful  treatment 
of  il  would  have  lold  the  other  way.  Now.  if  wc 
are  to  spell  modern  English  words  so  as  to  insinuate  their 
derivation  from  Latin  and  Greek,  much  more  ought  we  to 
^11  them  BO  as  to  point  out  their  descent  from  native 
Enghsh,  Scandinavian,  and  Old  French.  Yet  this  is  a  matter 
quite  ignored  bj-  the  general  public,  for  the  simple  reason 
ibat  they  are  commonly  very  ignorant  of  Early  English, 
Icelandic,  and  Anglo-French,  and  so  care  absolutely  noitiing 
about  the  matter  so  far  as  these  languages  are  concerned. 
Even  Latin  and  Greek  they  know  only  by  sigh!,  not  by  iouml; 
aitd  there  are  probably  many  worthy  people  who  believe  ihat 
the  modem  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  accurately  repro- 
doces  the  sounds  used  by  Vergil  and  Horace.  Vei  il  the 
argument  for  '  etymological '  spelling  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
il  must  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the  words  which 
form  llie  backbone  of  the  language  than  to  such  as  have 
merely  been  borrowed  in  order  to  augment  its  vocabulary. 
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\  288,  But  ihe  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  spelling  ought 
to  be  conformed  (if  at  all)  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin — for 
ihta  is  what  the  supporters  of  the  (so-called)  etymological' 
Sfielling  really  mean — until  he  has  first  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  hhlory  Q^  fMx  spelling  and  of  our  language. 
The  plain  queslion  is  simply  this — how  came  wc  to  spell  as 
we  do,  and  how  is  it  that  the  written  symbol  so  frequently 
gives  a  totally  false  impression  of  the  true  sound  of  the 
spoken  word  f  Until  this  queslion  has  been  more  or  leaa 
considered,  it  is  impossible  to  concede  that  a  student  can 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or  can  have  any  right  to  be 
heard.  It  is  surely  a  national  di^race  to  us,  to  find  that  the 
wildest  arguments  concerning  EngUsh  spelling  and  etymology 
are  constantly  being  used  even  by  well-educated  persons, 
whose  ignorance  of  Early  English  pronunciation  and  of 
modem  English  phonetics  is  so  complete,  that  iJiey  have  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  amazing  worthlessness  of  their 
ludicrous  utterances.  If  a  slight  popular  accouni,  such  as  is 
here  offered,  may  lend  to  modify  some  of  the  common 
current  errors,  this  chapter  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  writers  have  handled  this  question 
generally,  excepting  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet';  and  ex- 
cellent as  their  books  are,  they  are  intended  rather  for  the 
more  advanced  student  than  for  the  beginner.  For  this 
reason,  I  here  attempt  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  diH^cult 
subject,  though  conscious  that  the  details  are  so  numerous 

'  It  ii  really  a  gross  misQamer  to  cnll  that  spelling  '  clyroological ' 
which  menly  imitatCK  (he  epelllag  al  a  dmJ  language.  Every  stndeol 
\i  (or  ihould  be]  aware  that  the  only  true  '  etymological '  spelling  is  one 
which  \%pkettctic.  It  is  the  lound  of  the  spoken  word  which  hu  (o  be 
Mcooated  for  :  and  all  symbols  which  disguise  Ibis  sooDd  are  faalty  and 
worlhleiB,  If  odi  o!d  writers  had  not  used  a  pbonetic  system,  weshoBld 
have  no  true  data  to  go  by. 

'  On  Early  English  Piontuiciallon,  by  A.  J.  Ellis  ;  Triibnet  sue)  Co> 
The  Hisiory  of  English  .Sounds,  by  H.  Sweet :  Triibner  and  Co.  A 
U«adbook  of  Phonetic:,  by  H.  Sweel ;  Clarendon  Pieu. 
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and  imponani  ihat  any  mere  sketch  must  be  more  or  less 
A  fajlure.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  lo  shew  llial,  as  a  matter 
I  of  history,  the  notion  of  so-called  'etymological'  spelling  is 
J  a  purely  moijcm  one,  a  thing  never  dreamt  of  in  the  earlier 
periods,  but  the  fond  invention  of  meddling  pedants  who 
frequendy  made  ludicrous  mistakes  in  their  needless  zeal. 

§  284.  To  understand  our  modern  spelling,  we  must  begin 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  shortly  consider  the  history  of  the 
tymbols  which  have  been  used  in  English  from  time  lo  lim6. 
The  diaracters  employed  by  the  ancient  Briions  were  those 
of  the  Roman  alphabet.     There  may  have  been  more  than 
one  school  of  writing,  and  some  at  [east  of  the  British  scribes 
modified  a  few  of  the  Roman  characters  in  a  way  peculiarly 
their  own.     These  modified  characters  have  continued  in  use, 
L  in  writing  and  printing  Irish,  to  the  present  day;  such  books 
I  as  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary  or  any  modernyrish  Grammar 
I   will  shew  what  this  modified  alphabet  is  like.     When  the 
English  conquerors  of  Britain  look  lo  writing,  they  naturally 
adopted,  in  the  main,  the  same  alphabet,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Roman  alphabet  with  certain  Celtic  and  English 
modifications.     In  the  time  of  Ehzabeth,  an  Anglo-Sajcon 
sermon  by.^lfricwas  printed  by  John  D.iye  in  1567,  in  types 
imitating  the  characters  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  WSS.,  and  I  here 
give  the  modern  Irish  alphabet  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
as  usually  represented  by  such  printed  types  ;  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  manuscript  forms  to  give  a  sufficient  notion  of 
[  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  was  treated. 
I       Irish   fkinted   alphabet. — A  t)Ci)C"]P5tl1  ■!'"  " 
*Op.RSCU,..*hcbei:3lM.lmnop.prt^i'-- 
Akglo-Saxon  alphabet.— S  Bi:DeFD|?IKLCi:N 
OP.R6TUXYZ  {also)  pDp^.    abcbefjhiklm 
n  o  p .  )<  f  {also  wrillcn  f)  5  u  x  y  z  (also)  [>  S  p  a;. 

The  only  noticeable  points  in  the  Irish  alphabet  are  ;  the 
liabscnce  of  k.  f,  iv,  x,  y,  and  s;    the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
tals,  especially  f>  and  T\  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  small 
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letters  d,/,g,  and  especially  r,  s,  and  /.  The  Rotnao  r  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  j  much  disguised'.  In  the  A.  S,  alphabet, 
the  capitals  C  and  G  are  squared ;  and  the  peculi; 
modifications  or  the  small  letters  are  clearly  seen. 
are  also  three  additional  consonantal  symtiols,  viz,  p  and  B' 
{])  and  C),  both  used  to  denote  /A ;  and  F*  (p),  used  lo  denote 
w\  The  letter  ]>,  as  shewn  by  its  ruder  form  on  Runic 
monuments,  is  merely  a  Roman  D  with  the  straight  Mdc- 
stroke  prolonged  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ihorn,  by  association  with  the  initial  sound  of 
thai  word,  and  is  still  conveniently  called  ■  the  ihom-lelter. 
The  letter  I)  (5),  sometimes  named  ^/A,  is  merely 'a  crossedDJ 
i.e.  a  modification  of  D  made  by  adding  a  cross-stroke. 
MSS,  use  these  symbols  for  ihe  sounds  of /A  In  thin  and  Ih 
Ihint  indiiferenily,  ihough  it  would  have  been  a  considerable 
gain  if  they  had  been  used  regularly.  The  symbol  jE  (as) 
was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote  the  peculiar  sound  of  a 
as  heard  in  the  mod.  E.  cat.  apple.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  i  was  not  dotted  in  either  alphabet ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dot  is  commonly  added  over  the  A.  S.  y.  The 
numerous  vowel-sounds  in  A.  S.  were  provided  for  by  the  use 
of  accents  for  marking  long  vowels',  and  by  combining  vowel- 
symbols  lo  represent  diphthongs.  In  most  modern  editions 
of  A.S.  MSS.,  the  old  modified  forms  of  the  Roman  lelleni 
are  very  sensibly  replaced  by  the  Roman  letters  themselves,  as 
represented  by  modem  types ;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  print 
Anglo-Saxon   in    the   ordinary   type,  by  merely  adding    to 

'  Nine  additional  symbols  in  the  Irish  alphabet  aregaiaed  by  pladng 
a  dot  over  each  of  the  ehaiaclen  for  b,  t,  d.f,  g,  m,  p,  s,  t. 

'  I  Identify  this  letter,  ai  eveiy  one  else  docs,  with  the  Runic  Iell0 
called  w/h,  which  also  denoted  w.  I  fuilher  identify  il,  as  some  do, 
with  tbe  Gothic  letter  for  iv.  And  I  beiieve,  as  pethapt  no  oDC  eUe 
docs,  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  the  Greek  T  (capital  v). 

'  In  A.  S.  MSS.  the  accenu  are  freely  omitted  wSereyei  the  length  of 
ihcvowclisobvioDsto  a  person  well  acqualntvd  with  the  languid,  which 
was  tbe  ca»  with  those  foi  wham  the  early  scribes  wrote.  The  later 
MSS.  intert  them  more  Ireqoently,  to  prevent  ambiffuicy. 
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I.tiw  alphabet  the  consonantal  symbols  |>  and  S'.  Some 
editors  retain  the  A.  S.  p  in  place  of  w,  a  practice  aJlogethcr 
to  be  condemned.  It  only  malces  the  words  harder  to  read, 
and  introduces  innumerable  misprints  of  p  for  ]j  or  p,  and  of 
J)  for  p  or  p,  without  any  advantage  whatever.  German 
editors  replace  w  by  w,  a  practice  which  no  Englishman 
can  well  approve. 

§  285.  The  values  of  the  A.  S.  symbols  may  be  briefly 
ststed  thus.  The  consonants  i,  d,  h,  iS',  /,  ot,  n,  p.  t,  w,  x, 
had  their  present  values,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  only  really 

»«able  S)'nibols  in  English  spelling,  excepting  such  groups 
of  symbols  as  i/,  br,  cl,  er.  dr,  ft,  fr.  gl.  gr.  pi,  pr,  and  the 
Kke,  which  denote  combinations  of  sounds  such  as  cannot 
easily  alter.  C  was  hard  (like  k)  in  all  positions,  but 
"  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  an  intrusive  short  vowel, 
written  e ;  hence  such  forms  as  c^a/  (for  *ca/),  sctdn  (for 
scdn),  producing  the  mod.  E.  chaff,  shonf,  instead  of  *kaff, 
'iione.  Cf.  Du.  ia/,  G.  A'a^,  chaff;  Icel.  skein,  shone. 
Similarly,  p  was  properly  hard,  but  was  also  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  intrusive  sound,  likewise  written  e ;  the 
Tvsullingp^,  at  first  sounded  nearly  as^^y  in  the  occasional 
old-fashioned  London  usage  of  gyardm  for  garden,  soon 
passed  imo_)';  cf.  A.  S.gtard,  Y..  yard;    led.  garSr,  prov. 

t'£.garlJL  In  some  words,  as  geof,  ayoke,  the^*  seems  lo  have 
jbcen  sounded  as  y  from  the  very  first.  F  is  assumed  by 
Hr.  Sweet  (A,  S.  Reader,  p.  xitviii)  to  have  been  uniformly 
iinmded  as  V '.  This  may  have  been  true  (as  it  still  is)  of  the 
<  We  also  nqnire  the  long  tdwcIi,  viz.  d,  J,  i,  i,  tl,  y,  A.  Many 
priiitiDg-prmei  pretend  10  be  a.ble  to  print  Aaglo.Saion,  because  Ihey 
btyt  tuch  nieleis  types  as  the  old -fash  ioctd  fonns  of  r,  1, 1,  &c. ;  but 
tbey  lack  EBcb  indispensable  Ictleis  ns  y  and  <i,  and  print  y  and  a 
instead,  u  if  it  made  no  ion  of  diiTeiencc  t 

*  ^  is  Qot  commoa  1  yet  it  is  found  occasionallyin  MSS.  of  very  early 
After  1100  it  is  common  enough  ia  ceiloin  words.     The  sounf'  is 


»nl,  a 


'  Atp.  I 


re  lold  it  »ai/l>efore  hard  coasooauls,  as  ill  0/1. 
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Wessex  dialect  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  bui  cam 
iiave  been  universally  the  case  in  Mercian  and  Anglian,  i 
numerous  English  words  slill  have  the  sound  ofy|  especiall]' 
initially ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  of  r 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  and  that  there  was  only 
the  one  symbol  y  to  represent  the  sounds  of  both  _/ and  n 
F  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded  as  n,  even  i 
Mercian  ;  cf.  A.S.  (and  Mercian)  !!/\i\th  E.  li/i.  and  A.S.  (]aL~| 
on  Il/riyn.  in  life)  with  E.  <i-/iV?.  The  sound  now  denoted 
by  qu  was  written  cw,  as  in  av^n,  a  queen.  R  differed  very 
greatly  from  the  mod.  E.  r  in  being  fully  trilled,  not  only 
in  8Uch  words  as  nearu,  E.  narrow ;  from.  E.  from :  rihl. 
E.  righl,  where  it  is  atill  trilled,  but  in  all  other  cases.  In  many 
words,  such  as  bern,  a  bam,  farm,  an  arm,  the  modem 
English  has  utterly  lost  the  true  trilled  sound;  though, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  thotisands  who  imagine  that  they 
pronounce  this  r  when  they  only  give  the  sound  of  the  aa  in 
baa  to  the  preceding  vowel,  which  is  a  very  different  matter'. 
S  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Sweet  (A.  S.  Reader,  p.  sv)  to  have  had 
the  sound  of  z,  except  in  words  like  Strang,  strong./ttsi,  fast ; 
here  again  1  suppose  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  the 
Wessex  dialect  (in  which  it  is  8  still),  and  not  to  the  Mercian 
and  Anglian  dialects,  in  which  initial  i  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  sounds ;  yet  even  m  tliese  it  must  often  have  passed 
into  the  sound  of  s  between  two  vowels  and  finally :  cf.  A.  S. 
yr/osan  with  mod.  E./rtesf,  and  A.  S.  is  with  mod.  E.  it  (as 
it  is  invariably  pronounced).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mercian 
{and  A.  S.)  fs  is  the  mod.  E.  fee,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  this  word,  the  s  was  ever  pronounced  like  e 
even  in  the  Wessex  dialect.  I  suppose  thai  the  sound  of  s 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  although  there  was,  prac- 

'  An  Englishman  associates  tbe  luund  of  6arn  with  the  wiitten 
oppciirsuice  of  the  word,  and  calU  il  'piononndng  the  r'  when  he  pro- 
uonnces  the  word  like  the  Gemuui  BoAh.  He  should  ak  an  ItalUn  to 
pronounoe  the  word,  if  he  wants  to  heat  the  trill. 
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I  ticaliy,  but  one  symbol  (j)  lo  denote  both  s  and  z '.  This  is  in 
I  aome  measure  the  case  still ;  for,  though  we  find  ihal  er  (as 
in  Iwiee)  and  c  (as  in  ci'ly)  are  used  lo  denote  the  true  sound 
of/,  the  symbol  s  is  itself  still  used  with  a  double  meaning 
(as  in  sin,  rise).  Unfortunately,  the  admission  of  s  into  our 
writing  has  been  very  grudgingly  allowed ;  so  that  whilst  s 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  sounds,  the  eye  sees  the  symbol 
but  seldom.  Shakes])eare  was  for  once  mistaken  in  calling 
t  an  '  unnecessary '  letter ;  for  it  might  have  been  used  very 
freely  in  our  spelling  with  \'ery  great  advantage. 

§  286.  The  A-  S.  \-owel-system  was  fairly  complete,  the 
whole  number  of  symbols  being  eighteen,  vin.  a.  e,  i.  o,  u,y 
(at  first  written  ie),  d,  t,  f,  6,  a,J{at  first  written  fe),  a,  ta,  lo, 
rf,  /j,  to.  For  a  full  account  of  them,  see  Sweet's  A.  S. 
Reader,  We  may  say  that  the  A.  S.  alphabet  was,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  sufficient  for  representing  all  the  words  of  the 
language  by  purely  phonetic  methods.  There  was  a  guttural 
sound  like  that  of  the  G.  ch  ;  but  this  was  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  by  using  the  symbol  h  with  this  power  in  everj' 
portion  escepl  initially,  where,  not  being  wanted  for  this 
purpose,  it  could  be  used  for  the  initial  aspirate.  The  chief 
defects  of  the  alphabet  were  the  double  use  of/  (for  the 
sounds  of/"  and  r'),  the  double  use  of  s  (for  the  sounds  of  s 
and  s) ;  and  the  ambiguous  use  of  )>,  S  for  the  sounds  of 
th  in  thin  and  Ik  in  thine.  Even  these  defects  were  much 
lessened  in  practice  by  the  position  of  the  symbols  in  the 
words.  Briefiy,  we  may  fairly  call  the  A.  S.  system  a  purely 
phonetic  system,  and  may  assign  to  most  of  the  symbols  their 
usual  Lalin  values,  so  that  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (all  of 
which  were  lengthened  when  accented)  had  the  same  values 
AS  in  modem  Italian  ;  whilst^y  had  the  sound  of  the  G.  H  in 
06el,  and  ea,  eo,  /a,  /o  were  diphthongs  whose  component 
parts  were  pronounced  as  written.  The  most  characteristic  Old 
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English  sounds  are  those  of  the  diphthongs  just  mentioned ; 
of  a  in  eal,  written  a ;  the  guttural  h,  as  in  rik!,  mod.  E,  right 
(where  the  guttural  is  still  preserved  to  the  eye) ;  the  (■arying 
Ih,  denoted  uncertainly  by  ji  and  8;  and  the  familiar  modem 
E,  K/'.  One  result  of  the  A.  S.  phonetic  spelling  is.  thai  il  is 
not  uniform,  being  found  to  vary  from  time  lo  lime  and  in 
different  places,  owing  to  varieties  of  pronunciation ;  but  it 
is  usually  intelligible  and  faithful,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
'  etymological,'  precisely  because  it  is  phonetic,  ^^'he^  a  word 
like  (piscopus  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  popularly  pro- 
nounced as  bncop,  it  was  spelt  as  pronounced ;  there  was  no_ 
thought  of  turning  it  into  piscop  or  tpiscop  merely  to  insini 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  that  the  scribe  knew 
to  be  so  borrowed.  There  was  then  no  attempt  on  the 
of  pedants  to  mark  the  supposed  derivation  of  a  word  by 
conforming  the  spelling  of  a  word  to  that  of  its  presumed 
original, 

§  2B7.  A.D.  1160-1300.  As  time  wore  on.  some  of  the 
sounds  slowly  changed,  but  fortiuiately  the  spelling  changed 
with  them  in  many  important  particulars.  We  may  notice  the 
growing  confusion,  in  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon,  between  the  use 
of  the  symbols  i  and  y,  so  that  the  word  him  is  often  badly 
spelt  hym,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cining  for  tyning^ 
a  king.  The  sounds  denoted  by  those  sjTnbols  were  be- 
coming difficult  to  distinguish.  Sufficient  examples  of  the 
Bpelling  of  the  period  from  1150  to  1300  may  be  found  in 
Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Part  I,  and  edition.  The 
alphabet  is  discussed  at  p.  xix  of  the  Introduction,  and  the 
phonology  at  pp.  xxv-xxxi.  As  regards  tlie  alphabet,  we 
may  notice  (1)  the  increasing  use  of  k,  especially  to  denote 

'  Thii  sounii  was  common  incaity  Latin,  txiog  wiiltcQ  11,15  in  mtmm, 
whence  E,  xvini.  But  the  Latin  u-consonant  had  olrcaiiy  become  v 
before  the  tnrlicsl  period  of  written  English,  and  hence  the  aw  of  the 
nme  tvht  foe  the  Eound  of  vj.  Such  Latin  words  ai  nxl//,  "Mm,  vAtk 
may  have  yxea  learnt  on  ibe  continent  or  fiom  the  Britooi ;  the  n>  tbewi 
their  uitiquity.    See  Chapter  XXL 
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e  hard  sound  of  c  before  e  and  i*,  where  ihere  might  Other- 
:  be  some  doubl  as  to  the  sound,  because  the  French 
scribes  understood  c  before  e  and  i  to  have  the  sound  ofj; 
(i)  the  use  of  the  symbol  j'  to  denote  the  sound  of^  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  (as  in  y=j")  or  of  the  guitural  A  (or  gA) 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  {as  in  ii-^t=l^ht)\  {3)  the  use  of 
gh  for  the  A.  S.  h  when  gimural ;  and  (4)  the  introduction 
of  u  as  a  consonanlal  symbol  to  denote  v,  this  u  being  distin- 
guished from  the  vowel  u  chiefly  by  its  occurrence  between 
two  vowels,  the  latter  of  which  ia  commonly  c.  The  converse 
use  of  V  for  the  vowel  u  (chiedy  initially,  as  in  vf>  for  up)  is 
also  found,  but  was  silly  and  needless'.  By  way  of  exam- 
ples, we  may  note  (i)  the  spellings  knu,  mod.  E,  keen,  for 
A.  S.  e/nt,  and  kin  for  A.  S.  ys ;  (2)  y,  mod.  7.. ye,  for  A.  S. 
^^  and  Ay  for  A.S. //'i4/;  (3) /<^A/ as  an  alternative  for  //}/, 
for  A.  S.  lihl,  as  before  ;  (4)  euc,  mere,  mod.  E.  ere,  ever,  for 
A.  S.  &fen,  dfrr.  We  must  also  particularly  notice  that 
the  A.  S.  c  and  sc  now  become  ch  and  sch  (new  symbols), 
especially  tiefore  e  and  (';  and  that  the  symbol  _><  begins  to 
be  used  for  the  consonant^,  though  it  is  also  a  voweL  The 
A,  S.  hi,  hn,  hr,  become  merely  I,  n.  r;  ew  is  replaced  by 
Aw  and  gu,  the  latter  being  a  French  symbol  which  soon 
prevailed  over  kiv  entirely ;  /izv  is  written  wA  ;  [j  is  preferred 
to  8  initially ;  and  the  initial  ge-  (prefix)  becomes  1-.  Exam- 
ples of  these  changes  may  be  seen  in  cAer/,  mod.  E.  churl, 
for  A.  S.  ctorl,  and  child  for  A.  S.  aid;  stheden,  mod.  E.  ihed, 
for  A,  S.  sUadan,  and  scktnen,  E.  shine,  for  A.  S.  seinan ;  yonge, 
E,  young,  for  A.  S.  geong ;  lawrd,  E.  lord,  for  A.  S.  hii/ord ; 
mte,  E.  nul,  for  A.  S.  hnul;  rinden,  E.  rend,  for  A.  S.  krendan', 
heeae,  later  quene,  E.  queen,  for  A.  S.  cw/n ;  whi,  E.  why,  for 

'  Thii  symbol  i«  merely  a  pccoliur  form  of  g,  very  like  the  A,  S.  g. 
A  new  (Freocli)  form  of  ^  was  uwd  foi^  itself. 

*  The  lymbol  p  (A.S  Tii)  dimppean  nbout  A.  [i.  tlSo:  it  occurs  about 
five  times  in  Hnvelak  tbe  Dane.  It  was  replaced  aX  tint  by  uk,  Init 
altnwudi  by  u>  (a  French  eymbol]  as  al  pietenL  This  change  In  do 
yrf  oonceraed  (he  proDimdttion. 
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A.  S.  hu)y\  pah,  ¥,.  though  fwith  initial  )>),  wiB,  E.  with  (widi 
final  ?S) ;  i-boren,  E.  i^<>r«,  for  \.S.  gfboren.  The  vowel-scheme 
of  thi.s  jicricxl  in  trx>  rompiex  to  l>c  discussed  here  ;  but  we  maj 
particularly  note  the  disapj^earance  of  a^  the  pbce  of  which 
was  supplier]  by  e  or  a]  the  disappearance,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  ea  and  eo,  whether  lonp^  or  short ;  and  the  sudden 
diHapf>carancc  of  accentual  marks,  so  that  it  is  not  alwa^'s  easj 
to  tell  whether  the  vowel  is  lonp;  or  short.  We  have  also  to 
rcmcmlwr  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with  three  written  dialects. 
This  is  also  the  [)eriod  when  French  words  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, with  the  same  spelling  and  pronunciation  as  that 
which  they  had  in  the  Anglo-French  MSS.  of  the  same  time; 
and  it  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  sounds  of  the 
French  vowels  did  not  then  differ  materially  from  the  sounds 
of  the  corresponding  English  vowels,  so  that  the  French 
words  required  no  violent  alteration  to  adapt  them  for  English 
use.  The  spelling  still  remained  fairly  phonetic  and  therefore 
etymological  ;  it  is  occasionally  ambiguous,  but  not  so  to  any 
great  or  important  extent.  For  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
pronunciation  of  two  'important  works  of  this  period,  viz.  the 
Ancren  Kiwl(»  and  the  Ormulum,  see  Sweet's  First  Middle 
English  Primer.  We  must  particularly  remember  that,  in  this 
tliirteenili  century  and  in  the  ccntur}'  succeeding  it,  the  English 
language  was  j)ractically  re-spelt  according  to  the  Anglo-French 
method  by  seribcH  who  were  familiar  with  Anglo-French. 
This  is  I Karly  shewn  by  the  use  of  qu  for  cu\  as  in  quene 
(queen)  for  A.  S.  cn^en  \  off  with  the  sound  of  j  before  e  and 
/,  as  in  certain,  cite  (city) ;  of  u  and  y  as  consonants,  as  in 
euere  (ever),  tr  {yc)\  o^  ay  and  ey  for  ai  and  ei  occasionally, 
as  in  i//v  for  //<//',  from  A.  S.  dirg,  they  or  Pey  for  pei^  from 
Icel.  /#•/>',  they  :  of  the  symlx>ls  x\  u\  and  ch  ;  of  i  with  the 
sound  of;  (as  in  /(vV,  joy),  &c.  These  scribes  also  replaced  the 
*  Anglo-Saxon  *  or  Celtic  forms  of  </,y,  g,  r,  j,  and  /  by  letters 
of  a  coniineniul  ly^K* :  but  they  retained  f  (as  a  form  of 
s)  together  with  j.     C^ne  vowel-change  is  too  remarkable  to 
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be  passed  over,  viz.  ihe  disappc'aranee  of  tlic  A.  S.  d,  \.  e. 
long  a,  owing  to  the  change  of  sound  from  aa  in  baa  to  thai 
of  oa  in  hrnad,  which  was  denoted  by  changing  ihe  A.  S. 
spelling  brdd  into  the  new  spellings  broad^,  brood.  Conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  the  true  d  (long  d)  '  cKcurs 
only  in  French  words,  as  in  danu,  lady.  dame,  blam-tn,  to 
blame  ' ;  which  were  of  course  pronounced  with  the  French 
sound  of  a. 

§  SS8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  some  account 
Kof  the  Bymbols  in  use  al  the  end  of  the  ihirleenlh  century. 
■Omilting  the  capital  letters,  which  are  sufficiently  familiar, 
;t  of  symbols  is  as  follows :  abodefgh-i-k 
L  m  n  o  p  qu  r  e  {also  f)tavwxyz  {very  rare) ; 
a  ^  {=l/i)'  and  j  {= y  initially,  j?^  medially  and  finally, 
ind  sometimes  z  finally).  The  two  last  characters  were 
lerited  from  the  older  period;  tlie  rest  of  the  letters  may 
:  considered  as  Ajiglo-French  forms  of  the  Roman  letters, 
and  ihe  whole  system  of  spelling  had  become  French  rather 
tbftl)  English.  Wu  shall  not.  however,  have  the  complete 
list  of  sound-symbols  till  we  add  the  compound  symbols 
following,  viz.  ch  (rarely  written  ho}  ng  ph  ach  (also  sb)  tb 
wh.  Of  ihcse,  ch  was  pronounced  as  now,  i.e.  as  ch  in 
thoose,  and  mostly  represents  an  A.  S.  c  (usually  when  fol- 
lowed by  r  or  (■  or  y),  or  else  it  represents  an  O.  F.  ch  as  in 
thcmge;  uh  is  the  modem  sh  in  shall;  Ik  was  coming  into 
uae  as  an  alternative  for  }>;  and  wh  replaced  iheA.S.  hw. 
There  is  no  j,  but  the  symbol  /  represented  both  i  and  / 
We  iDilsl  also  consider  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
The  former  were  at  first  not  distinguished  to  the  eye  from 
the  short  ones ;    ihe  latter  were  ai  (or  ay)  an  (or  aw)  ea 

'  Thb  spelUne  did  not  last  long,  bot  iodd  gave  way  to  bnOil ;  the 

modern  I/read  is  doe  to  t.  subsequent  revival  of  the  symbol  oa,  which  is 

klmost,  peibaps  quite,  onknowQ  in  the  fourteentli  and  fiiteentli  centunca. 

*  An  Ripintte  initially  \  otherwise  a  gnltaral,  later  gk, 

'  TliE  lymbol  t!  dlsappean  soun  after  A.i).  ujo.  except  perhajia  in 
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ei  (or  ey)  eo  ie  oa  oi  (or  oy)  ou  ui,  for  the  pronunciation 
of  which  see  Sweet,  First  Middle  Eng.  Primer,  p.  2.  Some- 
times we  find  eu  (or  ew).  When  the  hard  c  is  doubled, 
it  is  written  kk\  a  double  ch  is  written  cch'^'y  a  double  5 
is  sometimes  written  sc  (as  in  bhsced\  but  the  same  symbol, 
viz.  jr,  could  be  used  for  sk  or  even  for  sh, 

§  289.  A.  D.  1800-1400.  Passing  on  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  examples  of  the  speU- 
ing  in  Specimens  of  English,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  Part  II ; 
or  in  the  extracts  from  Chaucer  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press'.  I  shall  here  describe  the  spelling  found  in  my 
edition  of  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  which,  though  occasion- 
ally normalised,  is  strictly  founded  on  that  of  the  excellent 
Ellesmere  MS.,  written  about  a.d.  1400.  The  consonants 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
symbol  )>  remains  in  occasional  use,  but  th  is  very  commonly 
used  instead.  A  new  symbol  ghy  still  in  use,  is  employed 
for  the  guttural  sound  written  h  in  A.  S.  But  the  vowel- 
symbols  are  somewhat  altered ;  the  old  ea '  oa  *,  disappear, 
ui  is  rare,  and  the  system  of  doubling  the  vowels,  to  indicate 
length,  begins  to  prevail,  giving  us  aa,  ee,  00 ;  and  sometinies 
y  for  the  long  /".  Eo  is  hardly  ever  used,  except  in  p^opel^ 
more  commonly  fxpel  (people),  or  even  poeple.  The  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  the  description  of  Chaucer's  pro- 
nunciation by  Mr.  Ellis,  reprinted  (by  his  kind  permission) 
in  the  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes 
Tale,  2nd  ed.,  1879,  p.  x. 

'  An  expressive  symbol ;  for  the  sound  is  really  that  of  a  final  or 
implosive  sound,  followed  by  the  true  ch  or  explosive  sound  ;  as  in 
fec-chen^  to  fetch. 

'  In  Morris's  edition  of  the  Prologue,  the  symbols  v  and  j  are  intro- 
duced with  their  modem  values  ;  the  MSS.  have  only  u  for  v  (also  v  for 
u)  and  I. 

^  Ea  is  sometimes  written  in  ease,  please^  but  ese  (or  eese)  and  plese 
are  commoner.  In  the  fifteenth  century  ea  remained  scarce  bat  was 
afterwards  revived. 

*  Oa  quite  disappears,  but  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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200-  The  preceding  account  may  suffice  lo  give 
idea  of  the  earlier  modes  of  spelHng  ;  but  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  dose  of  the  fourtecnlh  century,  it  is  worth  while 
lo  examine  the  symbols  carefully,  because  we  are  fast 
approaching  ihe  period  when  modern  English  spelling  wEts 
practically  formed  and  fixed.  The  spelling  of  the  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  in  spile  of  the  vast  changes  that  have  come 
over  our  pronunciation.  The  principal  difference  is,  after  all, 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  final  <•  in  the  spoken  word.  Since  the 
year  1400,  the  form  of  the  words  to  ihe  eye  has  not  greatly 
changed,  though  the  sounds  intended  are  very  different. 
This  slatemeni  may  seem  a  hltle  startling  at  first',  but  a 
careful  examination  will  shew  that  much  of  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  Chaucer's  language  is  due  10  changes  in 
grammar  and  vocabulary  rather  than  to  any  swtcping  changes 
in  the  system  of  spelling  then  in  vogue.  1  shall  now  give 
a  tomplele  list  of  all  the  symbols  in  use  about  a.d.  1400. 
A  specimen  of  the  spelling  of  this  period  wilt  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,     See  also  pp.  24,  29,  34,  37. 

$  291.  The  vowels  are :  a  e  i  o  a  (also  wriiien  t. 
initially)  y  {for  i.  especially  when  long)  w  (for  u,  rare) 
aa  (lare)  ee  00.  Diphthongs:  oi,  or  ay  aa,  or  aw  ea 
(very  rare)  ei,  or  ey  eo  (rare)  en,  or  ew  ie  oe  (very  rart-) 
oi,  or  oy  ou,  or  ow  ue'  ui,  or  uy.  Consonants:  bed 
f  g  h  I  (or  capital  I,  for  j)*  k  1  m  n  p  qu  r  B  (or  f)  t 
V  (or  u.  for  v)  w  x  y  (or  j)  2.  Digraphs.  &c. :  ch  gh. 
or  )  gu  (in  guerdon,  i.e.  g^v)  ng  ph  ach,  someiimes  eh 
tb,  or  )>  wb.     Doubled  letters  :   bb  oo  dd  ff  gg  kk  (for 

'  EimUihTDcn  ire  lo  ilepi:nilciit  upon  lite  loot  of  a  word  lo  Ihi  tyi, 
\  dwt  even  *  few  eomi>aia lively  slight  cbaiiges  in  spelling  (ill  them  with 
Tit.     However,  wc  may  oolice  the  symbols  ca  and  aa  in  part)- 
nlir,  u  belonging  to  Tudor- Elnglish,  not  to  Chaucetiui  spelling, 
■  Mr.  Ellis  omili  lu  <B9  in  due) ;  also  ui,  uy  irs  ia /ruit./ruyl). 
'  Alio;,  i[  fallowed  by  <  on',  is  used  to  denote/     Indeed,  when  the 
•owid  of/  ends  a  word,  it  always  appenrs  «»  ft. 


1 

some  ^^H 
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ft  or  kK)  rarely  ok  U  mm  dq  pp  rr  sa  (or  Is)  tt. 
Bifonn  digraphs,  &c. :  cch  tfor  chch)  ash  (for  shsh  or 
simple  sh)  J)(>  (»th  or  even  tth  or  thth.  Initial  combin- 
ations: bl  br  cl  (or  kl)  or  (or  kr)  dr  dw  fl  fn  (rare) 
fr  gl  gn  gr  kn  pi  pr  pB  so  (or  sk)  si  (also  writteo 
sol)  am  sn  sp  squ  st  sw  scr  (or  ekr)  echr  (or  shr)  spl 
apr  str  tr  tw  thr  (or  )>r)  thw  wl  (rare)  wr.  Final 
combinations':  ct  da  fs  ft  gn  ght  (or  ;t)  lb  Id  If  ik 
Im  In  Ip  Is  It  1th  lue  (=  It)  mb  mp  nee  noh  nd 
nga  Dgth  nk  na  nt  nth  ps  pt  pth  rb  re  rce  roh  rd 
rf  rk  rl  rid  rm  rn  md  rp  rs  rsch  rst  rt  rth  rua 
(=  rv)  Bk  sp  8t  ts  xt.  Also  ge  (for  _/');  gge  (for_y*)  ;  nge 
(for  nj'-:  rgh,  in  llmrgh,  throujjjh:  mpne,  in  so/tmpnc,  solemn, 
g  282.  The  reader  will  at  once  recognise,  in  the  above 
list,  a  large  number  of  familiar  symbols  which  are  slill  in  use- 
The  French  influence  is  by  this  lime  paramount,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  spelling  of  Middle-English  of  the 
fourteenth  century  with  that  of  the  Anglo-French  °  of  the 
same  period,  as  exhibited  in  the  Liber  Albus  or  ihe  Libei 
Cusiumarum  or  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  In  order  to 
complete  the  history  of  our  written  forms,  all  that  remains 
is  to  notice  the  principal  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  above  list  of  s)'mbolB  since  a.d.  1400,  and  to  account 
for  omis.sions  from  or  additions  to  it.  The.  Grst  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  exiraorditiary  loss  (in  pronunciation)  of  the 
final  -r.  which  in  so  many  cases  denoted  an  inflexion  of 
declension  or  of  conjugation  in  the  spoken  language.  Thit! 
loss  look  place  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  KUcSand 

'  These  cumbinalions  close  a  nord  or  Eyllnblc,  as  att^e),  att-itn. 
Modem  Fjiglish  has  bs,  in  slabi,  and  othrr  cnmbinations  not  mod  In 
14DO.  I  omit  in  ID  Ab-ner,  and  the  like,  wbeie  the  symbols  belong  to 
different  syllables. 

'  The  term  'Anglo-French'  is  absolutely  necessaryi  it  dmule*  ihe 
later  form  of  the  NoriDan-FrCDch  inttoduced  at  the  ConqoMl  1  for  Ihtt 
dialect,  as  adopted  in  England,  had  a  dilferaat  devclopmenl  iron  thflt 
of  the  French  of  Noimandy.  ^^^ 


in 

i 
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dialect,  but  had  already  lakcn  place  in  the  Norlhem  dialect 
jn  the  fourteenth.     The  result  was  not  a  litltc  remarkable, 
id  is  of  supreme  importance    in   explaining   the   spelling 
modern  English.     I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  explain 
carefully. 

§  293.    Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  history  of  the 

words  ionif,  slone,  cant ;    the  last  of  which  is  not  of  English, 

but  of  Greek  origin.     The  A.  S.  for  done  is  idn  (pronounced 

iaan),  and  for  s/one  is  sMn  (pronounced  .i/aan,  with  aa  as  in 

iaa).     But  these   forms  were  only  used  in  the  nominative 

and  accusative  singular ;    the  genitives  singular  were  bdn-i's. 

s/dn-Hs,  and  the  datives  6dn-e',  sidn-e;   all  four  forms  being 

dissyllabic.      The  pi.  nom.  and  ace.   was  s/dn-as.      In  the 

twelfth  and  thineenth  centuries  the  sound  of  d  changed  to 

ihat  of  i>a  in  iroad,  denoted  (imperfectly)  by  oo,  thus  giving 

the  fonns  ioen.  sloon  (pron.  bawn,  slaiim).     The  gen.  and 

daL  fting.   should  have  been  written    booties,    sioones,    boone, 

but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  sufficient  to  write  but  one  o, 

:ause  the  reader  would  unconsciously  dwell  upon  it,  and 

inlally  divide  the  words  as  bo-nis,  s/o-nh,  io-n?,  slo-nf  (all 

iyllabic),  and  would  thus  preserve  the  length  of  the  vowel. 

loreover,  in  such  familiar  words,  the  scribes  did  not  scruple 

write  bim,  s/on,  with  a  single  o,  even  in  the  nom.  and  ace., 

;ting  that  they  would  easily  be  recognised,  and  pronounced 

a  long  vowel,     Hence  we  find    the  following  forms: 

ig,  nom.  and  ace.  boo/i,  ben,  sloon,  sloii ;  gen.  benHs.  sloni's' ; 

ioiU/,  iloni;    PI.  nom.  and  ace.  bone's,  slonHs,  forms  which 

re  early  extended  to  include  the  gen.  and  dai.  pi.  also. 

same  forms  continued  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

there  was  a  tendency   to  drop  the  f  in  the  dal.  sing. 

dat.  sing.,  be  it  remembered,  was  then  of  considerable 

Iportance,  because  it  was  almost  invariably  employed  after 


at  that  -ts  and  -i. 


_ol3  over  the  i  poll 

|r  tlu»  be   forgotten,  Ihc  whole  of  the  acconnt   is  rm 
nstcuned  to  mod.  Germko  will  easily  remember  thil- 


n  distinct  aytlablci 
raiDed.      Any  one 
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certain  prepositions,  such  as  a/,  he  (by),  foVy  /rom^  iW,  of,  on, 
to.  Amongst  these,  the  prep,  of  was  in  very  frequent  use, 
because  it  was  used  to  translate  the  French  de\  whence 
(in  addition  to  stones)  a  new  form  sprang  up  to  translate  the 
French  de  la  pier  re,  viz.  of  the  stone  \  and  this  phrase  was 
possibly  regarded  even  then,  as  it  is  always  regarded  now, 
as  a  form  of  the  genitive  case,  though  it  is  none  the  less, 
grammatically,  a  dative.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  what 
happened.  The  nominatives  boon,  stoon,  or  hon,  ston^  were 
confused  with  the  datives  honk\  stoni:\  often  pronounced  bon\ 
ston\  by  the  loss  of  final  e,  and  the  scribes  frequently  wrote 
bone,  stone  even  where  the  final  e  was  dropped.  This  habil 
was  particularly  common  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  because  the  final  e  was  there  lost  at  a  time  when 
it  was  still  sounded  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  dialects; 
and  Northern  scribes  were  peculiarly  liable  to  add  an  idle 
(and  therefore  an  ignorant)  final  e  in  places  where  the  same 
letter  was  written  in  the  South  because  it  was  really  sounded  \ 
Or  even  if  the  Northern  scribe  spelt  correctly,  the  Midland 
or  Southern  scribe  who  wrote  out  a  piece  composed  in  the 
Northern  dialect  would  be  sure  to  insert  a  large  number 
of  final  -es  quite  wrongly,  simply  because  he  was  used  to 
them.  Moreover,  the  spelling  of  English  foIioTved  French 
models,  and  the  Old  French  abounded  in  words  ending  in  -e, 
which  was  once  always  sounded,  but  afterwards  became  mute. 
Examples  are  abundant ;  it  may  suffice  to  notice  the  spelling 
/>yif  for  /)i/(nom.)  in  1.  432  of  the  Northern  poem  by  Ham- 
pole,  called  the  Pricke  of  Conscience,  written  about  a.d.  1340; 
see  p.  34,  line  25.  Hence  arose,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
by  mere  accident,  without  any  premeditation,  the  modem 
English  device  of  writing  bone,  stone,  where  the  final  e  is 
associated  with  the  notion  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long : 
so  that  we  now  actually  regard  this  e  ?iS  a  means  /or  tn- 

^  The  best  MS.  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  written  ont  by  a  Scotchman  in 
14S7.  abounds  with  examples  of  the  mnte  final  -e. 
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dicating  the  length  of  the  preceding  votvet^l  The  clumsiness 
of  this  device  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  ever 
thought  of  it,  and  it  certainly  would  never  have  been  con- 
sciously invented  by  any  sane  being.  It  is  the  gre«itest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  reformed  spelling.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  loo,  that  a  very  similar,  but  not  exacily  equivalent, 
result  has  come  about  in  French,  a  language  which  abounds 
with  words  ending  in  -e.  The  French  final  e  was  formerly 
always  pronounced,  but  is  now  silent.  It  was  from  French 
that  we  borrowed  the  word  cone  (for  which  see  Cotgrave's 
F.  Dictionary) ;  and,  finding  that  its  spelling  was  exactly  in 
accordance  with  our  own  system  of  spelling  bone  and  stone^ 
we  naturally  adopted  it  as  it  was.  The  F.  cone  (now  cdne) 
represents  an  O.  F.  con-e  (dissyllabic),  where  the  final  -e 
represents  the  -urn  in  the  Lat.  ace.  con-um  (nom.  con-us  =  Gk. 
rwir-of),  just  as  the  same  Lat.  suffix  is  represented  by  -0  in  the 
Span,  and  Ital.  cono.  So  also  we  write  alone^  atone,  tone, 
gone,  crone,  drone,  &c. ;  and  we  even  still  write  one,  none, 
gone  (A.  S.  dn,  ndn,  gdri),  because  the  vowels  in  those  words 
were  once  long,  and  they  all  once  rimed  with  bone. 

§  294.  The  loss  of  the  final  -e  as  an  inflexion  was 
universal,  and  took  place  not  only  in  substantives,  but  in 
adjectives  and  verbs  also.  Thus  the  A.  S.  infinitive  rid-an 
became  M.  E.  rid-en,  or  (by  loss  of  -«)  rid-b,  and  is  now  ride. 
The  A.  S.  hwit  (white)  was  also  used  in  the  definite^  form 
kwit-a,  whence  the  M.  E.  double  form  whyt  and  whyt-e\  the 
latter  being  preferred  in  the  modem  white.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  A.  S.  infinitive  tell-an  became  M.  E.  tell-en,  tell-i^ 

*  If  the  vowel  is  short,  or  if  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  otherwise 
obvious,  the  e  usually  disappears  in  modern  Elnglish,  because  its  utter 
nsclessness  is  then  apparent.  We  find,  in  Shake>peare  (First  Folio)  such 
spellings  as  checre,  spcake,  bestirre,  toppe,  roome,  ketpe^  marre^  cabitie, 
selft  (Temp.  Act  i.  Sc.  i).  We  also  find  take,  care,  fate,  rope^  8cc.,  as 
now. 

'  The  definite  form  of  the  adjective  was  always  used  when  the  definite 
article  or  a  possessive  pronoun  preceded  it. 
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but  in  the  fifteenth  century  telle  (with  e  mute) ;  this  mute  e 
is  now  dropped,  being  completely  useless,  but  the  double  / 
remains.  The  fate  of  the  M.  E.  inflexional  sufSx  -en  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  final  -e^  on  account  of  the  falling  away 
of  the  n  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  is  a  trace  of  it  still  in  a 
few  words,  viz.  ox-en^  brether-en,  childr-en^  ki-ne  (with  e  added 
to  denote  long  i)\ 

§  296.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  further  the 
spelling  of  words  borrowed  from  French.  The  word  coney 
mentioned  above,  was  not  borrowed  at  a  very  early  time. 
But  we  find  in  Chaucer  such  words  as  age,  chance,  charge, 
clause,  ciire^  dame^  grace^  nice,  ounce^  place,  table,  temple,  all  of 
which  were  originally  dissyllabic.  These  are  still  spelt  the 
same  as  ever,  though  they  are  now  all  monosyllabic  except 
the  two  last.  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  rule  in  modem 
Knglish  that  the  sound  of  final  j  may  not  be  denoted  byy, 
but  must  be  written  ge\  Similarly,  ce  is  now  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  representing  the  sound  of  a  final  s ;  so 
much  so.  indeed,  that  we  have  actually  extended  this  French 
fashion  to  pure  English  words,  and  now  write  mice,  twice ^ 
where  the  scribes  of  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  mys,  iwy^s 
(dissyllabic);  cf.  §  297.  Verbs  such  as  the  F.  grant-er, 
dress-er,  were  conformed  to  E.  grammar,  and  became  grants 
m,granl-e\  dress-en, dress-e';  hXtx grante,dres5e (monosyllabic); 
«ind  fin  all}'  grant,  dress,  as  now. 

§  296.  The  M.  E.  pi.  sufiix  -es  (A.  S.  -as)  is  also  deserving 
of  attention.  In  Chaucer  it  forms  a  separate  syllable,  so  that 
bon-es,  ston-es,  were  dissyllabic ;  at  the  same  time,  the  sufiix 
had  become  less  emphatic  and  distinct,  so  tliat  the  original 
A.  S.  suflix  -as  (originally  pronounced  with  s)  passed  into 
M.PI.  -« (with  dull  e,  and  s  as  z).  The  forms  bones,  stones, 
were  retained,  even  after  the   words  had    become   mono- 

*  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  old  language  was 
highly  inflexional ;  yet  it  remains  so,  provincially,  to  this  day,  as  in  the 
Shropshire  phrase — *  I  dar'  say  yo*  gcttcn  more  than  yo*  desarven.' 
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syllables,  because  some  method  had  lo  bu  emjtioyeJ  Tor 
pointing  oui  thu  lenglli  of  ihe  vowels.  So  also  we  now 
write  (arti,  games,  which  are  of  English  origin,  and  < 
fiamts,  cones,  which  are  French,  So  also  cares,  cures  are 
lis«d  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  The  plurals 
ages,  chances,  charges,  clauses,  graces,  ounces,  places,  tables, 
temples  are  still  dissyllabic,  and  unaltered  save  in  [he  vowel- 
sounds.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  of  such  plurals  s  has 
.  the  sound  of  2.  We  find  the  j-souniJ  in  mod,  £.  cake,  pi. 
I  takes;  also  in  /lock  (M.E.  ftok),  pi.  flocks  (H.E.  pikes), 
where  the  e  has  been  purposely  cut  out,  lest  the  word  should 
^pear  10  be  dissyllabic.  All  the  above  examples  are 
characteristic  of  large  classes  of  words,  As  to  the  suffix  -eii, 
little  need  be  said  ;  it  was  long  retained  as  a  distinct  S)  liable 
in  numerous  cases  where  the  e  is  now  silent. 

{  297.     One  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  e  in  slones 
'  to  denote  the  long  vowel  was  to  disturb  the  spelling  of  many 
I  Middle-English  words  in  which  a  shorl  vowel  was  followed 
by  a  single  consonant  and  c,  such  as  mancre,  malere,  biter, 
I  Mtrtn,  coper,  gotere  or  gulere.     The  simplest  expedient  for 
rmedying  this  defect  was  to  double  the  consonant,  according 
>  the  analogy  of  mann-e's,  genitive  of  man.      Hence  the 
modern  forms   manner,   malUr,  hiller,  loiter,  copper,  gutter. 
I   Sucli  doubling  was  less  necessary  when  the  vowel  was  not  e; 
I   so  that  the  old  forms  manage,  matins^,  bigot,  metal*,  colour, 
Imsy,  canon,  arc  still  in  use.     This  new  distinction   caused 
I   much  confusion,  so  thai  the  rule  was  not  consistently  carried 
I  out.     Thus  the  word  tolerate  (consistently  with  /oily,  jolly, 
'    for  M.  V../Qlye,  ioly)  was  spell  tolkrale  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  Udall  (see  the  examples  in  Richard- 
son's Dictionary) ;  but  when  the  mania  for  '  etymological " 
spcUing  set  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 


'  I'he  ipclling  mattini  u  n  comparatiTel;  modem  ii 
eonfuiiun  wilh  the  It«l.  matline.     Historically,  Ihe  word  is  French  ; 
Cotgrare  has  :  '  Atalini,  Mulins,  Maming  Prsler.' 

'  ActDkUy  also  (pell  mettle,  when  used  in  b  tnetaphotical  sense. 
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Signing  was  altered  back  again  to  tolerate,  lest  readers  should 
Im?  too  dense  to  detect  the  connection  of  tollerate  with  the 
I-.atin  tolerare.  And  when  once  the  attempt  was  thus  made 
to  supplant  phonetic  by  *  etymological '  spelling,  all  chance 
of  consistency  was  at  an  end,  and  the  phonetic  system  was 
doomed,  except  in  so  far  as  words  of  obscure  etymology  were 
allowed  to  be  conformed  to  phonetic  rules  ^  Whilst  I 
am  speaking  of  doubled  letters,  I  may  remark  that  modem 
English  has  a  ridiculous  prejudice  against  writing  jj  and  W7, 
the  reason  for  which  I  shall  give  presently.  Jj  has  been 
provided  for  by  writing  dge  (!),  which  arose  out  of  the  final 
M.  E.  gge  (see  end  of  §  291);  but  we  have  no  way  of 
shewing  that  lever  does  not  rime  to  sever.  As  to  r,  it  is  often 
doubled  in  modern  English  where  it  was  once  single.  Thus 
M.  E.  Marie  is  now  Mary^  but  M.  E.  marien  is  marry, 
M.  E.  mery  is  now  merry,  though  we  retain  M.  E.  very, 
M.  E.  mirour  is  now  viirror^  and  M.  E.  morwe  is  morrow, 
M.  E.  sorwe  is  sorrow ;  and,  by  confusion  with  this  word, 
the  A.  S.  sdr-ig  is  now  sorry ^  though  closely  allied  to  the 
adj.  sdr,  sore,  and  therefore  an  altered  form  of  sory, 

A  final  s  is  now  doubled  when  it  is  desired  to  shew  that  it 
is  not  sounded  as  z ;  hence  M.  E.  glas,  blis,  dros  are  now 
glass,  bliss,  dross,  and  all  words  that  once  ended  in  -les  and 
'Ties  now  end  in  -less  and  -ness.  Another  common  device  * 
for  shewing  that  s  is  not  sounded  as  z,  is  to  write  ce,  as  in 
micc^  twice,  &c.,  already  alluded  to.  So  also  peace  for  M.  E. 
pees.  In  fact,  English  abounds  with  such  *  phonetic'  devices ; 
no  one  objects  to  them  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
sporadic,  irregular,  and  inconsistent. 

*  This  is  what  most  people  mean  by  •  etymological  *  spelling,  viz.  to 
spell  a  word  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  fashion  where  the  etymology  is  easy 
enough,  and  needs  no  pointing  out ;  nnd  to  spell  it  as  it  happens  to  be 
spelt  in  Tudor-Knglish  where  the  etymology  is  bard. 

^  Yet  a  third  (!)  method  is  to  write  sc,  as  in  horse  (M.  E.  hors)^ 
goose  (M.  K.  goos)^  house  ^^M.  E.  hotu).  But  nose  is  the  trae  M.  E.  form ; 
therefore  the  j  in  it  means  %, 
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%  298.  AD.  1400-1600. 
Lin  the  history  of  spelling  in  lli 
T  tola)  loss  of  (he  indeclional  -t 
\  the  frequent  reduciion  of  the 


3'5 


The  moal  weighty  poinls 
?  fifteenth  century  were  the 

and  the  partial  losa  of  -en, 
iFleclional  -ti  lo  the  simple 


I  Bound  of  s  (or  a),  and  the  occasional  doubling  of  letters  to 
■  -denote  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.     We  have  now 
1  to  examine  in  detail  the  changes  made  in  the  symbols  em- 
ployed, a  list  of  which  has  been  given  in  §  291.     To  limit 
the  enquiry,  1  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  spellings 
found  in  a  book  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  purpose, 
viz.  Caxton's  translation  of  '  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de 
Troye,'  a   sufficient   extract  from    which   is   given   tn    my 
I  Specimens  of  English,  Part  III,  pp.  89-95;    o'  ^^  reader 
may  turn  lo  the    sample  of  it  given    in   the  Appendix  to 
\hc   present  volume.     The  date    is    a.o.    1471.     We    may 
first  of  all   remark   the   retention   of  the  old  inflectional 
-t  in    places  where    it  was   required    by  the    grammar   of 
I    the  preceding  century,  though  it  was  no  longer  sounded 
I  in   the   fifteenth.      Examples   arc ;    lomie,    3rd    p.  s.  pt.  t. ; 
[  fyvge.  dat. ;    alU,  pi. ;    enmt,  gerund  ;  paye,  infinitive  ;  wheU, 
daL,  &c.     On  the  other  band,  we   find  said.  3rd  p.  s.  pt.  t. 
{not  taidi);  shold  (not  sholdf)  ;  gold,  dat.  (not  golde) ;  and  so 
on.     Further   confusion   appears  in  the  use  of  final   -e  in 
wholly  impossible  places,  as  in  rannc  i^.  29)  for  ran;  fouU 
(I.  33)  iot /out;  Mlt(,  pp.  (i.  42)  for  set,  &c.      This  error  is 
found  at  a  still  earlier  dale  in  Northern  writings.     Final  -e 
I  IR  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel,  as  in  /ere,  fear  (I.  19),  drede, 
I  dread  (I,  19),  better  spell /eer,  dreed;  also  in  ilame  {\.  21), 
F  S  French  spelling  of  a  French  word.     We  still  find  -es  as  a 
plural  ending,  as  in  Grekes,  wordes,  &c. ;  and  such  a  spelling 
as  mtrunyllis  (marvels,  43)  shews  that  this  suffix  still  lingered 
its  a  separate  syllable;  indeed  we  even  find  '■wound-is  wyde' 
in  Spenser,  F.Q.  i.  5.  17,  though  this  furmwas  then  archaic, 

}  280.     Recurring  to  the  symbols  in  §  agi,  we  may  re- 
mark the  following  principal  variations. 
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l'>ict/s.  The  use  ofj'  for  /  has,  at  this  date,  become  com- 
!jion,  as  in  •U'rt^'t\  sayd,  counceyli,  ceriayUy  wythout,  &c. ;  in 
iiMiiv  insUUKvs,  mod.  K.  has  returned  to  the  use  of  i.  W 
^t'or  «)  disiipjwars.     Aa^  ee,  oo  remain ;  as  in  macLd^  preesL 

Ilphi/nyngs.  We  find  said,  sayd  \  fraruode  (io)\  dtmaunded 
(04);  ptas  (5,  but  ea  is  rare)  ;  counca'll  {i^),  parceyue  (73)  ; 
.\.'cwr  ( 1 55,  M.  Y.,  sleiv-e) ;  ioye  (128,  M.  E.  ioy-e) ;  /oule  (33), 
/hwlv  (^^^^\  yssue  (73);  conduytc  (172).  The  symbol  ie  is 
laro,  but  is  found  even  in  Chaucer  (C.  T.,  Group  B,  300) 
in  the  word  fiers,  which  has  lasted  down  to  modern  times  as 
fierce.  The  modern  field  \s/eld,  both  in  Caxton  (93)  and  in 
Chaucer.  The  symbol  eo  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  word  people,  which  was  also  sometimes  written  potple^ 
and  we  needlessly  retain  the  former  si)elling  to  this  day. 
The  original  intention  of  the  symbol  was,  probably,  to 
express  the  F.  ai  in  peupU,  as  the  word  was  written  people 
in  Anglo-French';  but  the  M. K.  form  is  commonly /<^fc 
and  the  modern  form  ought  to  be  peeple.  Caxton  has 
peple   (29V       Finally,   the    F.    eu   appears   in  fureur,   fury 

(184). 

Consonants.  We  still  ^nd  joy  wniien  Ioye  or  /(i?>r  (128). 
Hut  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  symbol  j  yizs 
invented,  though  it  was  not  employed  as  at  present  till  much 
later'.  It  simply  arose  from  the  habit  of  writing  a  long 
iluwn-stroke  to  the  last  /"  in  such  numbers  as  //',  //V,  vu\  viii\ 
which  were  commonly  written  //*,  ///',  vi/\  viij,  so  that  the  tail 
of  the  letter  was  at  first  a  mere  flourish.  It  was  a  happy 
ihouj»ht  to  employ  the  new  symbol  thus  formed  for  an  old 
sound  that  had  no  special  symbol  allotted  to  it.  Returning 
to  (-axton,  we  proceed  to  note  that  v  begins  to  be  used  as 

'  The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  in  the  extract  from  Caxton. 

"  Siatuttsof  the  Realm,  i.  197  ;  Liber  Castumarum,  pp.  81,  84,  687. 
\Vc  also  find  M.E.  pcuple^  1\  Plowman,  C.  xii.  21. 

^  It  is  not  employed  in  the  1623  edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  came 
into  uic  about  1630,  and  was  extremely  common  in  1660. 
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;  prCBent,  not  only  initially,  as  in  Chaucer,  buL  even  in 

B  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  mynerve  (Minen'a,  38),  provtrbe 

>o),  rtiseyvf  (139).  eryllys  (141),     It  is  remarkable  thai 

e  great  advantage  of  this  plan  was  not  more  quickly  pcr- 

;  but  the  restriction  of  v  to  the  sound  of  the  con- 

Lsonant  was  much  delayed  by  the  habit  of  using  v  initially 

f  with  the  double  value,  as  in  i>p  (=  up),  vyce  (=  vicey.     The 

I   symbol  -i,  went  out  of  use  in  the  fifieenih  century,  because  its 

form  had  become  indistinguishable  from  that  of  z.    Indeed, 

we  still  write  capfrcathie  for  caperraily  (=  faptrcailyt);  and 

the    proper   names  Dalsiel,  Menzirs,  for  Daly'el,  Menyts*. 

L  The  place  of  3  was  supplied  by_>i  initially,  and  hygh  medially, 

ftfts  \ayt.  tight,  formerly  y,  li^l. 

r  JJigrapks.  Gu  (=  grv)  remains  in  gutrdon;  the  gu  In 
gtKH,  gutil,  is  of  later  date.  S(k  becomes  sh  in  the  South, 
though  sch  was  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  occurs  in  the 


'  Great  Awkwardness  was  caused  by  the  persistent  use  of  u  far  the 

It-sound,  because  ihe  pnclice  was  always  to  lake  care  Iliat  it 

Mm  used  bttw€iH  taio  Tiinvtb,  as  in  tuel  at  tuil  (evil)  :  and,  as  ihe  liller 

nf  thcM  vowels  was  usually  on  t,  eveiy  word  thai  ended  with  llic  simple 

uid  of  V  was  spell  to  as  to  end  with  Ihe  compound  symbol  ue.     Even 

I  D  came  into  tegular  use  for  the  sound  of  Ihe  consonant,  the  tinal  v 

an  inleiiKly  stupid   conservatism)  was  Still  wrillen   tie,  a,  practice 

h  has  lasted  even  to  this  day  1  bo  that  [here  is  a  law  in  modern 

■glUh  that  Ihe  symbol  B  must  not  end  a  word,  and  we  all  hate 

^  write  have,  give,  scrvt,  &c.,  instead  of  iav,  giv,  sirv  ;  which  leAvcs  us 

a  diitmguiah  betweeo  the  short  1  In  Ihe  verb  la  live  and  the 

n  ait've,     13y  writing  the  former  as  Zip,  the  distinction  might  have 

n  made.     Hence  also  another  absurd  rule  in  modem  English,  v!:. 

ver  be  doubled.     We  write  iever,  with  a  long  e,  righlly. 


e  ewer.     The  T- 


1.  of  c< 


s  this; 


H  or  tu  had  been  doubted,  the  word  would  have  been 

jr  eueu4r,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  little  too  clumsy     No 

a  in  modem  spelling  is  so  much  needed  a«  the  use  of  the  siinple  v 

k  hao,  liv,giv,  and  the  power  either  to  double  the  v  in  ewer,  snwer, 

'     mr.  Bee.,  or  else  to  double  the  e  in  Ireorr,  which  wouM  be  a  ipiMt 

titer.     1  recommend  this  change  very  strongly. 

I.  Percy  prints  sn  old  Ballad  with  ■  throughout.      '  Quhy  dois 

r  brand  sac  drop  wi'  bluid,  Edward,  Edwnrd?'     It  sliews  great 

dily,  ujiaur  would  have  been  quite  corrcLt. 
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MSS.  of  Dunbar  and  Gawain  Douglas.  The  symbol  J>  fell 
into  disuse,  because  its  form  had  gradually  become  identical 
with  that  of  y  \  but  printers  long  continued  to  print  y^  y 
(=J)e,  ))t.)  instead  of  Ihe  and  thai,  whenever  they  found  that 
there  was  insufficient  space  for  the  words  in  full.  Some 
modern  *  comic '  writers  seem  to  fancy  that  the  was  actually 
pronouficed  as^Y,  and  thai  z&yat  \ 

Doubled  Utters,  For  cc  or  kk^  the  symbol  ck,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century  \  was  increasingly 
used,  so  that  at  the  present  day  it  has  completely  superseded 
kk.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that,  even  in  early  MSS.,  a 
capital  F  was  written  like  ff^  a  fact  which  has  been  so  ill 
imderstood  that  we  actually  find,  at  the  present  day,  such 
names  as  F/inch,  F/oulkes,  and  F/rench  (all  in  the  Clergy 
List),  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  ff  has  been  mistaken  for 
Ff,  which  is  absurd  *. 

Biform  digraphs^  &c.  The  origin  of  the  modem  E.  tck 
for  cch  (=  chcR)  is  curious.  It  is  due  to  the  constant  con- 
fusion in  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  between  the  letters  c 
and  /,  which  are  frequently  indistinguishable ;  so  that  cch 
came  to  be  misread  as  Ich.  Tyrwhitt  actually  prints  ivretche^ 
fetche  in  his  edition  of  the  Cant.  Tales,  11.  7645-6 ;  yet  all 
the  Six-text  MSS.  have  either  wrecche.fecche,  or  wreche,/eche. 
It  is  just  this  manipulation  of  MSS.  which  makes  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  a  reader  to  form  just  ideas.  Everything  has  to  be 
tested,  when  (as  in  many  old,  and  some  modem  editions) 
editors  cannot  be  trusted,  and  frequently  conceive  it  to 
be  their  first  duty  to  misrepresent  the  spellings  of  their 
MS.  authorities.  However,  the  result  is,  that  Ich  is  now 
the  accepted  way  of  writing  cch  (=  chch\  and  this  fact 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  etymology.  In  words 
containing  Ich,  the  /  is  unoriginal,  and  as  the  cch  is  due  to 
an  older  rr,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  the  A.  S.  forms 

*  *  Hiyiit  faire  lockes  * ;  P.  Plowman,  C.  xvi.  8. 
■  Initial ^=/';  therefore  ^-j^^C I). 
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art"  u<r(cca,ftcc(rny,  as  is  the  case.  As  to  sih,  Caxton  has 
abassbid  (=  abaihshid,  I.  gj),  but  both  sch  and  ssh  finally 
igave  way  to  sh,  which  is  now  never  doubled.  So  also,  when 
^  was  disused,  ihe  compound  forms  Ilk  and  Ihlh  soon  gave 
Tray  to  Ik,  which  is  now  never  doubled '. 

Initial  combinalions.  These  are  little  altered ;  for  ex- 
tmples,  sec  the  Glossary  to  Specimens  of  Eng.,  pi.  iii.  But, 
SB  Uk  initial  k  was  less  used,  except  before  e,  i.  n,  and^y,  ihe 
combitiations  ii,  kr  and  skr  gave  way  to  cl,  cr,  and  scr;  also 
si  gave  way  to  sr,  escept  before  e,  i,  and_j'.  Sc/  disappears, 
though  we  still  find  the  archaic  spelling  scleniler  in  Spenser, 
F.  Q.  iii.  I.  47,  which  was  probably  copied  from  Chaucer. 
Schr  occurs  in  Gawain  Douglas,  but  soon  gave  way  to  shr. 
Fn  disappears.  Wl  disappears  entirely,  having  always  been 
■  may  remember  that  the  modern  E,  hp,  in  the 
inse  to  wrap  or  enfold,  is  the  M,  E.  wlappen,  and  that  it  is 
form  wlafi  {=  older  wrap)  which  explains  the  wortis  m- 
"),  d<-velop,  i.e.  to  en-wlap,  de-wlap. 
Final  combinalimts.      These  will    be   discussed  when  we 

the  next  century. 
\  300.  liven  from  the  above  slight  sketch,  which  does 
It  include  all  the  details,  we  can  begin  to  understand  how 
modem  system  of  spelling  grew  up.  We  had,  first  of  all, 
Anglo-Saxon  system  of  spelling,  largely  phonetic  and 
itended  to  be  wholly  so,  founded  upon  a  Latin  model,  and 
le  from  etymological  crazes.  Next,  an  Early  English  sys- 
also  phonetic,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  symbols  would 
;  but  some  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that, 
rhilst  slight  changes  were  going  on  in  the  pronunciation, 
rial  changes  were  being  made  in  the  symliols  em- 
iloycd.     Early  English  was  written  out  by  scribes  who  had 

'T^\ifK<an  may  iaelf  be  \otfelian  \  sec  Fetch  ia  the  Snpplemenl  to 
soood  edition  of  my  Dictionary  ;  bm  this  Ie  another  mailer.    I  Uill 
my  doobis  about  it. 
write   Malthiw  {Q\l.   HarSoTac},  though   M<Uknv   and 
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been  previously  trained  lo  write  out  Anglo-French ;  and  thus 
the  French  {or  Franco-Latin)  system  of  symbols  gradually 
took  llie  place  of  the  older  Cello-Latin  system.  Two 
defects  of  the  Early  F.nghsh  system  may  be  especially 
pointed  out,  viz.  the  confusion,  in  writing,  between  the  close 
and  open  c,  and  between  the  close  and  open  e.  Thus  the 
A.  S.  brdd  (pron.  brnad)  came  to  be  pronounced  as  mod.  E. 
broad,  whilst  it  was  spelt  brood  or  brod ' ;  and  the  A.  S.  gSs 
{pron.  giHi!,  riming  with  dose)  came  to  he  spelt  goos  or  got, 
though  its  pronunciation  was  not  altered.  Once  more,  the 
A.  S.  ,tflf,  sea,  came  to  be  speit  see,  without  much  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  F.,  E.  see  being  pronounced  with  the  open 
f,i.e.  like  the  t  in  ere.  At  the  same  lime  the  A.S.  j/kftf.spced, 
became  E.  E.  speed,  with  the  close  soimd  of  e,  i.  c.  ihe  sound 
of  F.  /  in  ///,  or  not  unlike  (he  mod.  E.  spade,  in  which  the 
apparent  a  is  really  a  diphthong,  composed  of  F.  /  followed  by 
short «'.  Thus  both  the  long  o  and  long  e  in  E.  E.  had  (at 
least)  two  distinct  values ;  a  confusion  which  lasted  ihrough'- 
out  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Middle- 
English  period  introduced  other  changes  and  uncertainties; 
above  all,  the  loss  of  llic  final  e  in  the  fifteenth  century  caused 
great  confusion,  anti  even  gave  rise,  as  has  been  shewn,  lo 
the  mod.  E.  device  of  denoting  a  long  vowel  by  employing  a 
final  e  after  a  consonant.  Still,  the  greal  aim  of  the  spelling 
was,  as  before,  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
Numerous  Anglo-French  words  (i.e.  words  current  in  the 
Norman  dialect  as  it  was  developed  in  England)  had  been 
introduced  into  Enghsh  at  \'arious  limes;  at  first  slowly,  but 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  stream  set  in  steadily,  and 
continued  long.  These  words  were  introduced  wiih  the 
.\nglo-French  spelling,  to  which  the  English  spelling  of  the 
time  had  been  assimilated.     Accordingly,  they  came   in  m 

'  Tlicloisof  the  A.S  iccmls  luscd  lonmrklnng  vowels)  to.Ai( 
(be  means  of  ctislii^goiEhicig  length  :  we  iwi  krai.  broad  (with  a 
■nd  god,  god  (with  e  sbo:t).     This  was  another  lource  of  traqble. 
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in  an  unaltered  and  phonetic  form,  but  in  course  of 
the  spelling  of  such  words  indicated  their  found  wilh 
accuracy.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  period 
^ain  began  to  borrow  French  words  from  France  itself, 
likely  chat  when  the  home-supply  of  French 
words  began  to  fail,  the  foreign  supply  began  to  be  drawn 
upon,  perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  I  suppose  that  we 
have  never  ceased  to  borrow  French  words  from  abroad  ever 
It  makes  a  material  difference,  because  the  Anglo- 
inch  had  ways  of  its  own,  and  exhibits  curious  points  of 
Iffeience  from  the  French  of  Paris'.     By  way  of  example, 
the  word  a<lage.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  earlier  than 
;48,  according  to  Murray's  Dictionary.     This  is,  of  course, 
French  word,  but  will  hardly  be  found  in  Anglo-French. 
4  301.     Just  at  the  time  when  our  spelling  was  already 
loming  very  faulty,  the  invention  of  printing  came  in,  and 
rely,  but  not  immediately,  retarded  all  further  emendation ; 
■0  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the  power  of 
making  any   material    improvement    was   practically   gone. 
Nevertheless,  the  writers  of  that  period  had  the  courage  to 
least  two  considerable  improvements,  or  at  any  rale, 
shew  how  they  might  have  been  made,  if  the  system  had 
carried  out  with  perfect  accuracy.     They  became  dis- 
satisiied  with  the  confusion,  just  above  mentioned,  between 
the  close  and  open  o  and  the  close  and  open  i,  and  en- 
deavoured to  employ  the  symbols  oa  (or  ue,  if  final)  as  distinct 
eo,  and  ta  as  distinct  from  «,  in  order  to  remedy  it.   The 
ol  oa  was,  practically,  a  new  one,  though  it  is  found 
iMOnaJly  in  the  lliirleemh  century'.     It  was  now  used 

1  convey  is  from  Anglo-Fiench  tenveiir,  but  centmy  from  F, 
(■$  it  is  apelt  in  Colgiave).      The  M.  E.  adj.  vtiii,  (rom  Anglo- 
tftn,  has  hwn  ilteriM)  tu  vain,  in  order  lo  intlnaale,  falsely,  that 
•  bonoocd  Irom  Paiisiao  vain. 

:  prlmne  uour  [rnscnd  ;er  ntid  moan!  >. '-  S''<^ '')'  ■" 
I  4000  jrean  and  mote ;  Ancren   Kiwlc.  p.  £4,  I.  g.     £Kani[:lcs 


Neve 
■hven 
^fcith. 
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for  the  open  o,  as  in  mod.  E.  broad,  the  only  word  now  left 
wiih  the  old  sound  of  oa.  As  our  broad  is  from  A.S.  br&d,  this 
spelling  oa  is  properly  found  in  words  which  have  d  in  A.  S. ; 
sec  the  examples  in  §  43'.  The  symbol  <a  is  hardly  ever 
found  (if  at  alt)  in  ihe  fourteenth  century;  but  we  have  seen, 
in§299,  that  Caxton  has /^-uj,  i.e.  peace,  in  place  of  the  JLE. 
ptts,  from  the  Anglo-French  pees.  This  symbol  was  now 
used  to  express  the  open  e,  as  in  sea  for  M.  E,  set.  It  will  be 
found  that  mod.  E.  words  containing  ea  commonly  answer 
to  A.  S,  words  containing  d  or  fa  (see  %  48,  49) ;  whilst  m 
commonly  answers  to  A.S.  /or  /o  (see  §§  43,  50),  Aooiher 
improvement,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  getting  rid  of  the  excessive  use  of  j'  for  1*,  so  common 
in  Caxlon  ;  so  that  the  word  his  was  no  longer  kys,  but 
relumed  to  the  early  A.  S.  form.  We  may  also  remark  that 
the  use  of  ie  became  more  common.  As  regards  consonants, 
the  symbols  j  and  ))  have  quite  disappeared;  sch  and  ssk  are 
now  always  sh ;  kk  is  commonly  ck ;  cch  is  a]wa>'s  kh,  and 
\  ige  is  used  iorgge  or  the  sound  of  final  Jj,  as  ge  is  for  the 
final y.  Initial  gA  is  needlessly  written  for  g  in  ghastly,  ghati, 
gherkin^;  also  in  a-ghast.  See  further  in  %  299  above,  and 
in  \  302  below. 

§  30a.  The  losB  of  the  final  t  occasioned  several  additi<»ui 
to  the  number  of  final  combinations  of  lellers.  Thus  the 
L  If.  E.  barrl,  a  bar,  was  dissyllabic ;  but  after  it  became  a 
I  monosyllable,  it  dropped  not  only  the  final  t,  but  the  r  pre- 
ceding it;  the  word  is  no  longer  bar-ri,  but  bar.  Hence 
the  plural  is  no  longer  barrel,  but  bars.  Similarly  lubbes 
became  lubs,  and  we  have  a  new  combination  bs.  not  faimd 
in  M.E.  Similarly  arkes,  the  pi,  ot ark,  became  arks:  are,  a 
late  form,  has  the  pi.  arcs ;  beddcs,  the  pi.  of  bed,  became  beds ; 

*  The  final  «  occnrs  for  m  (A5.  J)  Id  lUe.fae,  rut,  slm,  tee,  Ikrte, 
(DM.  miilltlvt.     Uul  in  shot  ^better  sheo)  It  answers  to  A.S.  i. 

'  Here  the  ji  isofu)mense,VLE,toillewtllBtllke,?Uhard.  Agkaie 
it  roDDd  Id  ScollUh  as  enily  u  1415.  hut  did  not  become  gcnersl  lltl 
after  171x1.     Ghoul  i»  frotn  Veti-gMI,  a  demon. 
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r,  the  pi.  of  dog,  became  dogs ;  /ormes,  pi.  oi  /on 
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ft 

MX 

ta 
Uh 
nil 
Ih 

ph. 

ver] 

^■^^ 


became  i 
gakoes  became  gallows.  The  inseriion  of  fi  into  the  M.  E. 
detU,  doule,  brought  about  the  false  fonns  debl.  doubt;  a 
matter  which  k  explained  in  the  next  section.  I  believe  it 
'ill  be  found  thai  none  of  ihe  following  final  combinations 
^-■re  used  in  the  M.  E.  period :  bs  bt  ob  gs  ks  ms  ims 
W».  Further,  final  ds,/s,  tigs,  are  only  found,  in  M.  E.,  in 
unaccented  syllables,  such  as  ribauds,  pl.  of  rihaud,  a  ribald, 
tailifs,  pl-  of  caitif  (P.  Plowman,  C.  21.  97),  lerdings,  pl.  of 
hrding,  a  gentleman.  Other  modem  endings  are  the  ze  in 
mazt  (M.  E.  mast),  the  dse  in  adzt,  the  gut  in  tongue,  calal^ue, 
the  A  in  rajah,  thah,  &c. 

$  803.  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  spelling  from  a 
phonetic  point  of  view.  The  old  spelling  was,  in  the  main, 
very  strictly  etymological,  because  it  was  so  unconsciously^ . 
striving  to  be  phonetic,  our  ancestors  kept  up  the  history 
words,  and  recorded,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  changes 
tt  took  place  in  them  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the  six- 
;nth  century'  an  entirely  new  idea  was  for  the  first  time 
Started,  and  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  brought  classical 
words,  and  with  them  a  classical  mode  of  spelling,  to  the 
front ;  a  movement  which  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Spelling  was  all  the  while  becoming  less  phonetic.  This  new 
idea  involved  the  attempt  to  be  consciously  etymological,  i.  e. 
to  reduce  the  spelling  of  English  words,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
an  ciact  conformity  in  outward  appearance  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  But  it 
was  only  possible  to  do  this  with  a  portion  of  the  language. 

'  CoDicioiu  attempt!  at  etymoli^y  lomrliTnes  prodoced  ralher  queer 
Rsoltl.   ThuB  the  M.  E,yeiRc/e  WOE  turned  iaxofimaU,  obviously  because 
'  n  with  mall. 

'  Ste   Max   Miiiler'i   Leciures   oa  Lan^age,  Ser.  II.  Ivct,  d.     He 
» the  work*  of  Perion  (tj;s7),  GulchaiU  (160$),  tnd  H.  £slieuDe 
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Ic  was  easy  lo  do  this  where  words  were  actually  borrowed 
from  those  larg;uages,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
verb  as  lo  loUrate,  which  was  now  spelt  with  one  /  in  order 
to  conform  it  in  outward  appearance  to  the  Lai.  tolrrart. 
But  the  words  of  native  English  or  Scandinavian  origin  were 
less  tractable,  for  which  reason  our  writers,  wisely  enough. 
commonly  let  them  alone.  There  remained  words  of  French 
origin,  and  these  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
pedants,  who  were  anything  but  scholars  as  regarded  Old 
French.  For  example,  the  Lat.  debila  had  become  the  O,  F. 
and  M.  E.  detk,  by  assimilation  of  the  i  to  /  in  the  contracted 
form  iUOla,  precisely  as  it  became  detla  in  Italian.  The 
mod.  F.  and  the  Italian  have  the  forms  delle  and  dtlta  stlH. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  disease  of  so-called  '  etjino- 
logical '  spelling  had  attacked  the  French  language  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  there  was  a  craze  for  rendering  such  ety- 
mology evideni  /o  Ihe  eye.  Consequently,  the  O.  F.  deUt  was 
recast  in  the  form  dei/e,  and  Ihe  M.  E.  de/U  was  respelt  dtiU 
or  dcii  in  the  same  way.  Hence  we  actually  find  in  Cot- 
grave's  F.  Kct.  the  entry:  '  Deli/c,  a  debt.'  Another  word 
similarly  treated  was  the  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  dou/e;  and  ac- 
cordingly Cotgrave  gives  '  Double,  a  doubt.'  The  mod.  F. 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  O.  F.  spellings  dille,  doule ;  but 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  have  retained  the  i  in  doubl,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  dare  to  sound  it.  Therackersof  our 
orthography'  no  doubt  trusted,  and  with  some  reason,  to  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  older  and  truer  spelling,  and  the 
event  has  justified  their  expectaiion ;  for  we  have  continued 
to  insert  the  b  in  doubl  and  dfbl  (properly  doul  and  del)  to  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  large  majority  among 
us  who  believe  such  spellings  to  be  correct  I    So  easy  is  ti 

'  'Such  racken  of  our  onhography.  as  la  speak  dent  fine,  when  he 
should  say  doubl ;  del,  when  he  ihonld  pronouoce  Jtil ' ;  L,  L.  L.  1.  i. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  ihe  pedant  Holofemes ;  moat  Jieople  imagine 
it  was  Ihe  opinion  of  SbakcEpeate  t 
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for  writers  to  be  misled  by  pajnng  loo  great  a  regard  to 
Latin  spelling,  and  so  few  there  are  who  are  likely  to  lake 
le  trouble  of  ascertaining  all  the  historical  facts. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  fate  of  the  word/ia//.  In  O.  F. 
and  M.  E,  it  is  always/jw/^,  but  the  sixteenth  ceniury  turned  it 
into  Y.fauUe,  Y./ault,  by  the  insertion  of  /.  For  all  that,  itic 
/  often  remained  mute,  so  tliat  even  as  lale  as  the  lime  of 
Pope  it  was  still  mule  for  him,  as  is  shewn  by  his  riming  il 
with  oughl  (Eloisa  to  Abelard,  185,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  69); 
with  thought  (Essay  on  Criticism,  ^aa.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ii. 
73);  and  with  laugh!  (Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ii.  212).  But  the 
persistent  presentation  of  the  letter  /  to  the  eye  has  prevailed 
at  last,  and  we  now  invariably  sound  it  in  English,  whilsl  in 
French  it  has  \xcome/auU  once  more.  The  object  no  doubt 
was  to  inform  us  that  the  Y.  fault  is  ultimately  derived  from 
XAXin/alUre  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  so  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  intelligence  that  so  much  pains  need  have  been 
taken  to  record  the  discovery',  Another  curious  falsificaiion 
is  that  of  the  M.  E.  vitaillts,  O.  F.  vilaUles,  from  Lat.  vielualia. 
The  not  very  difficult  discovery  of  the  etymology  of  this  word 
was  hailed  with  such  delight  lliat  it  was  at  once  transformed 
into  F.  vktuailks  and  E.  victuals;  see  Cotgrave.  For  all 
that,  the  M.  E.  vitailtu  was  duly  shortened,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, to  vittles.  precisely  as  M.E.  balaillts  was  shortened 
to  bailies ;  and  villlei  il  still  remains,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Swift,  in  his  Polite  Conversation,  has  dared  to  spell  it  so  ;  and 
Otu  comic  writers  are  glad  to  do  the  same. 

The  form  of  the  word  advance  records  a  ludicrous  error 
in  etj-mology.  The  older  form  was  cwante,  in  which  the 
[  a-  is  derived  from  the  F.  a  which  arose  from  the  Latin 
Unfortunately,  it  was  supposed  to  represent  the  French 

which  arose  from   the  Latin  ad,  and  this  Latin  ad  was 


'  Similoily.  ihe  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  vohu  became  F,  vutllt  in  the  six 
enlh  century  ;   hoice  E.  vault.     Hot  in  fatron,  M.E.  fauean,  the  /  \\ 
\  tunmonly  ignoTEd  ;  we  nrf  famon,  and  ongbt  lo  spell  it  so. 
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actually  introduced  into  the  written  form,  after  which  the 
d  came  to  be  sounded*  If  then  the  prefix  ad-  in  ad-vanct 
can  be  said  to  represent  anything,  it  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present a  Latin  prefix  abd- !  It  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  make  a  list  of  all  the  similar  vagaries  of  the  Tudor 
remodellers  of  our  spelling,  who  were  doubtless  proud 
of  their  work  and  convinced  that  they  were  displaying  great 
erudition.  Yet  their  method  was  extremely  incomplete,  as  it 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself.  After  reducing  the  word 
iollerak  to  tolerate,  they  ought  to  have  altered^??///!?  Xo/olie,  as 
the  latter  is  the  French  form ;  but  this  they  never  did.  They 
should  likewise  have  altered  matter  to  mater^  since  there  is 
only  one  /  in  the  Lat.  materia ;  but  this  they  never  did.  Iluy 
had  got  hold  of  a  false  principle ,  and  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  consistently.  So  much  the  better,  or  our  spelling  would 
have  been  even  worse  than  it  is  now,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal. 

§  304.  I  believe  that  the  stupidity  of  the  pedantic  method 
which  I  have  just  described  is  very  little  understood;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  most  Englishmen,  o>^'ing  to  an  ex- 
cessive study  of  the  classics  as  compared  with  English  (the 
history  of  wliich  is  neglected  to  an  almost  incredible  and 
wholly  shameless  extent),  actually  s}'mpathise  with  the  pedants. 
But  the  error  of  their  attempt  will  be  apparent  to  any  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  think  over  the  matter  with  a  little  care. 
Thoir  object  was,  irrespectively  of  the  sound,  to  render  the 
et}'mology  obvious,  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  <>r ;  and  hence 
the  modern  system  of  judging  of  the  spelling  of  words  by  the 
eye  onl}'^.  There  is  now  only  one  rule,  a  rule  which  is  often 
carefully  but  foolishly  concealed  from  learners,  Wz.  to  go 
entia^h-  by  tlie  look  of  a  word,  and  to  spell  it  as  we  have  seen 
it  sjx^ll  in  lKx>ks.  If  we  do  this,  we  hug  ourselves  in  the 
Miof  that  we  arc  sjK^lling  *  correctly/  a  belief  which  even 
good  scholars  eniertain.  Certainly  the  pedants  put  several 
^  This  fact  is,  in  itself^  a  bitter  satire  oo  the  whole  system. 
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words  right,  as  they  thought ;  hut  their  knowledge  was  slight. 

They  lei  the  pure  English  and  Scandinavian  words  alone ; 

and  as  we  have  seen,  they  mended  (as  they  thought)  the 

spellings  of  French   words,   not   by  comparison    with   old 

French,  which  might  have  been  justified,  but  by  comparison 

^L  with  Latin  and  Greek  only  ;  and  they  were  frequently  misled 

^Hby  the  fancy  that  Lalm  was  derived,  in  its  entirety,  from 

^f  Greek.     Thus  they  fancied  that  the  Lat.  silva  was  derived 

from  the  Greek  uX>?,  and  accordingly  altered  its  spelling  to 

sylva.     Hence,  even  in  English,  we  have  to  commemorate 

and  immortalise  this  blunder  by  writing  sylvan.     They  seem 

»tO  have  had  a  notion  that  the  Lat.  slilus  was  derived,  of  all 
diinga,  from  the  Greek  imiXoc,  a  pillar,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient,  we  roust  suppose,  as  a  writing  imple- 
ment ;  the  fact  being  that  stilus  and  onKos  have  no  etymo- 
logical connection.  This  blunder  we  commemorate  by 
writing  sfyU.  We  display  our  knowledge  of  Latin  by  oflen 
I  writing  fyro  {for  Lat.  tiro) ;  and  of  Greek  by  oflen  writing 
l-jS>'nn  (for  Gk.  anpijv).  The  notion  of  Griecising  words 
(extended  even  to  tlie  old  verbs  in  -iit.  Forgetting  that  the 
najoricy  of  these  were  borrowed  from  French  verbs  in  -istr, 
t  printers  have  substituted  the  ending  -ixe,  merely  because 
;  F.  suffix  'istr  represented  a  Lat,  suffix  -itare,  imitated 
a  the  Gk.  'i{iiv.  Nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  still  believe 
n  Ifae  excellence  of  the  use  of  this  -tsf',  as  a  mark  of  eru- 
n  and  scholarship.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  victuals  and 
/  and  doubt  and  fault,  already  noticed  j  and  shews  how 
ftiiastily  false  notions  can  be  caught  up,  and  how  tenaciously 
ribey  are  held.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  that  the 
■  mending  of  spelling  only  extends  to  words  o/easy  derivation. 
PThus  we  write  paroxysm  because  it  is  ultimately  from  the 
PGk.  tropofutrfidi*,  though  paroxism    would    be   really    better. 


'  From  afhmulic  point  of  vi 
ikes  its  ^option  all  the  m 
I  abhon  any  belier  in  the  <ar. 
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because,  as  a  fact,  we  borrowed  it  rather  from  the  F.  par- 
oxismt  than  directly.  But  we  ought,  by  the  same  rule,  lo 
write  anturysm,  if  we  are  to  point  back  lo  (he  Gk.  Avnpvviiit. 
Yd  the  usual  spelling  is  anturisni,  simply  because  the  ety- 
mology is  less  obvious,  and  the  eye  remains,  accordingly. 
unshocked.  We  write  sciinet  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  Latin  scitittia ;  and  for  (his  reason  some  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  struck  with  the  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the 
silent  c  after  j,  admiringly  copied  it  in  such  words  as  jf/fr'. 
icituation ',  and  scenl.  The  ctjinology  of  the  two  former  was, 
however,  so  obvious  that  the  habit  fell  into  disuse ;  but  the 
etymology  of  ueni  was  less  obvious,  and  so  we  write  semi  still ! 
What,  again,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  final  ue  in  the  word 
tongue,  as  if  it  must  needs  be  conformed  to  the  F.  latiguei 
But  when  once  introduced,  it  of  course  remained,  because 
none  but  scholars  of  Anglo-Saxon  could  know  its  etymology. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  (he  numerous  anomalies 
which  the  disastrous  attempt  to  make  etymology  visiiU  has 
introduced.  Yet  this  is  the  valueless  system  which  is  so 
much  lauded  by  all  who  have  made  no  adequate  study  of  Ihe 
true  history  of  our  language.  But  before  recapitulating  dU 
the  facts  of  the  case,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  ^^| 
changes  in  our  spelling  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  ^^ 

§  305.    Broadly  stated,  the  changes  in  our  sjjelling  since 
I  -the  time  of  Shakespeare  are  remarkably  few  and  unimpor- 
I  lant,  especially  if  considered  with  reference  to  the  numerous 
changes  that  had  taken  place  previously.     A  specimen  of 
Shakespearian  spelling  has  aheady  been  given  at  p.  i,and  an 


'  'Si/e,  or  Sdtt.'SLC,  Phillips,  World  ofWotds  (1706). 

*  'I  mighl  alio  note  muiy  !a.\se  spdlingt  m  psnicular  words,  u 
tBH^t  for  rung,  lie  for  sitt,  scitHOt!  for  situalt,  which  i»  but  Inlcly  come 
Up,  and  balh  no  appearance  with  reaion,  the  Lalint  wotd  being  sitmi, 
without  any  f.  Sunt  fat  iint,  signifying  a  amell  or  savour,  which  writ- 
ing U  aUo  but  iBtety  introduced,  ind  halh  no  more  ground  than  the 
former,  the  I.a.tin  word  from  which  it  comet  being  unite,' — 1691 :  J. 
Ray,  CoUecUon  of  Engliih  Word*.  &c.,  p.  16S. 
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n  the  spelling  of  thai  passage 
i  (f),  and  substi- 


I  analysis  of  the  alterations  made  ii 
I'Will  suffice. 

(a)  We  have  wisely  discarded  the  long  i 
\  tilled  V  for  u  in  Dnuc,  and  u  for  v  in  vp.    These  are  manifest 
improvements.     So  also  is  the  modem  use  of  /  and  j. 

(i)  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mark  subs  Ian  lives,  such 
as'Lambe'or  'Done"  or  'Prieft,' by  the  use  of  a  capital  letlor. 
This  enables  us  to  mark  proper  names,  such  as  '  Lucetitio '  or 
*  Kalherine,'  by  usin^  a  capital  letter,  and  to  dispense  with 
llie  necessity  for  marking  them  by  the  use  of  italics. 

(c)  We  have  cut  off  the  idle  final  e  in  very  many  words, 
such  as  lambe,  fooU,  shoulde,  ash,  baokt,  againe,  tookt,  cuffe, 
doamt;  but  we  retain  the  final  e  in  wi/e  and  take,  to  shew 
the  length  of  the  vowels. 

tSucb  improvements  are  sensible,  but  they  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  printers,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  to  avoid  varying  forms.     In  doing  this,  they 
have  made  at  least  tu-o  mistakes.    In  the  first  place,  the  final 
t  should  have  been  dropped  in  have,  give,  dove,  ihove,  and  all 
words  in  which  ve  follows  a  short  vowel ;  or,  in  other  words, 
!    p  should  have  been  allowed,  like  any  other  consonant,  to 
L  Kandasa  final  leiler;  seep.  317,  note  i.    In  the  second  place, 
■  a  doubley,  when  final,  should  have  been  reduced  to  a  single/! 
There  was  no  reason  for  treadng  f  differently  from  other 
lette/s.     If  we  write  cah,  bad.  bag,  &c.,  wc  ought  to  write 
tti/,  cuf,  lif,  &c.     The  present  rule  is  that/  final  must  always 
I  be  doubled  except  in  i/^and  of;  the  latter  being  sounded  as 
However,  the  printers  have  succeeded  in  reducing  ihc 
■  forms  of  words  10  a  nearly  uniform  standard ;  and  it  is  sur- 
r  prising  to  find  how  long  it  took  them  to  do  so.     It  will  not 
[  be  easy   to  find  a  book  in  which  the  spelling  is  perfeetly 
unirorm  tliroughout  much  earher  than  about  i6go'.     Practi- 

'  I  bBve  B  copy  of  (he  Hisloij  of  BrilRin,  by  John  Milton,  printcil 
I    h  il^tf.  I1  whii:b  die  spelling  ii  soiactiines  variable.     Hit  wad  hi  occni 
Ame  lagc  (p.  43). 
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cally,  the  present  spelling  is  identical,  in  all  importanl 
particulars,  with  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  all 
that  is  most  essential,  with  thai  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  retarding  and  petrifying  influence  of  printing  upon  the 
representative  forms  of  words  soon  became  supreme,  8 
prevented  any  great  alteration. 

Meanwhile,  the  changes  in  our  ever-shifting  pronunci 
became  still  more  marked,  and  we  now  constantly  1 
with  one  vowel  and  pronounce  another.  Abate  is  no  loi 
sounded  with  long  a.  i.e.  with  the  a  m  father,  but  with  li 
t,  viz,  the  sound  of  the  te  in  G.  Bett.  Bat  is  no  lon| 
sounded  with  the  long  e  of  the  G.  Bed,  but  with  the  long 
i"  of  Ilal.  bigio  or  G.  Biate  ;  and  so  on.  We  still  retain  much 
of  the  Elizabethan  spelhng,  which  even  at  that  period  was 
retrospective,  with  a  Victorian  pronunciation.  From  all  this 
it  follows  that  all  our  spelling  is  extremely  archaic,  and  refers 
lo  pronunciations  of  many  centuries  ago,  some  forms  being 
more  archaic  than  others.  If  then  we  want  to  know  why  any 
word  is  spelt  as  it  is,  we  can  only  tell  this  by  knowii^ 
iti  whole  history,  Whrn  we  know  this,  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained all  its  changes  of  form  and  sound,  and  the  reasons  for 
all  its  changes  of  form,  wc  can  then  tell  exactly  what  has 
happened.  The  labour  of  doing  this  for  every  word  in  the 
language  is  of  course  enormous,  but  even  a  general  acqi 
ancc  with  the  leading  facts,  such  as  may  easily  be  acqi 
will  explain  the  forms  of  many  thousand  words,  and 
the  student  lo  detect  such  exceptional  forms  as  have 
produced  by  intentional  meddhng.  The  chief  points  to 
member  are:  (i)  that  our  present  spelling  is  archaic;  (a) 
spelling  was  at  first  purely  phonetic,  and  afterwards 
so,  down  to  A.D.  1500  or  1550;  (3)  that,  after  lliis,  the 
principle  set  in,  of  rendering  the  etymology  visib 
in  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  of  respelling 
French  words  according  lo  their  Latin  originals ;  and  (4)  that 
the  changes  wliich  have  taken  place  in  our  pronunciation, 
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tnor 

■aboi 
^f  com 


since  the  time  when  the  spelling  became  practically  fixed,  are 
more  violent  than  those  of  earlier  periods. 

§  SOS.     As  the  story  has  inevitably  been  a  long  one,  and 

lunds  with  minute  details  (many  of  which  I  have  been 
icompelled,  by  a  sense  of  proportion,  to  omit),  I  now  briefly 
.pitulate  the  chief  points  in  it,  so  that  the  reader  may  the 
more  easily  grasp  some  of  the  main  principles. 

(i)  The  Celtic  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  Celtic,  but  with  a  few 
additions. 

{3)  The  A.S.  pronunciation  agreed  with  that  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  Romans,  in  many  important  particulars, 
eepedally  in  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  The  spelling  was 
meant  to  be  purely  phonetic,  and  was  fairly  correct.  Accents 
were  employed  to  denote  vowel-lenglh. 
,  (3)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  some  sounds 
altered,  but  the  spelling  was  still  to  a  great  extent  phonetic, 
as  it  was  meant  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  Anglo-French 
vrards  were  introduced  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  symbols  were  gradually  replaced  by  French 
fRies.  The  language  was,  in  fact,  re-spc!l  by  Anglo-French 
latribes,  who  employed  a  modified  form  of  the  Roman 
dphabeu  The  accents  employed  to  mark  long  vowels  dis- 
appear, and  the  vowels  a,  c,  and  0  are  sometimes  doubled. 

(4)  In  the  fourteenth  century,  further  changes  were  intro- 
duced, and  phonetic  accuracy  of  representation  was  still  further 

ipaired.    A  list  of  the  symbols  then  in  use  is  given  in 
•91,  p.  307. 

(5)  About  A.D.  1400.  the  sound  of  final  -f,  already  lost  in 
North,  was  lost  in  the  Midland  dialect  also.     When  it  re- 

(as  in  iont),  it  no  longer  forms  a  distinct  syllabic,  but 

employed  to  denote  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

Pinal  -en  commonly  became  final  -t,  and  followed  its  fortunes. 

Final  -ed  and  -ts  lingered  as  distinct  syllables.     Consonants 

were  doubled  after  a  short  vowel  in  many  words,  especially 
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if  the  old  single  consonant  was  followed  by  ^,  as  in  hitttr  for 
biter ;  but  the  rule  was  capriciously  applied. 

(6)  The  invention  of  printing  began  to  petrify  the  forms 
of  words,  and  retarded  useful  changes.  The  use  of  final  t  in 
the  wrong  place,  as  in  ranne  for  ran,  became  extremely 
common ;  and  tlie  use  of_^  for  i  was  carried  to  excess. 

(7)  After  A.D.  1500,  a  new  system  of  so-called  'etj-mo- 
logical '  spelling  arose,  which  was  only  applied  to  a  partiim 
of  the  language.  French  words  were  often  ignorantly  altered, 
in  order  to  render  their  Latin  origin  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 
The  open  and  close  sounds  of  long  0  were  distinguished 
by  writing  oa  (or  oe,  if  final)  and  00 ;  the  open  and  close 
sounds  of  long  e  were  distinguished  by  writing  ea  and  ee. 
New  final  combinations  are  found,  of  which  bs,  cs,  ds,/s^,  gs, 
ms,  and  b/  are  the  most  remarkable. 

(8)  English  spelling,  after  1 500,  was  governed  by  two  con- 
flicting principles,  viz.  the  phonetic,  which  chiefly  concerned 
popular  words  (i.e.  the  oldest  and  commonest  words  in 
popular  use),  and  the  so-called  *  etymological,^  which  chiefly 
concerned  learned  words  (i.  e.  words  derived  from  Greek  and 
Latin).  The  former  appealed  to  the  ear,  the  latter  to  the 
eye.  Neither  of  these  principles  was  consistently  carried  out, 
and  the  ignorant  meddlesomeness  of  the  latter  introduced 
many  false  forms. 

(9)  The  changes  in  spelling  since  1600  are  comparatively 
trifling,  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  printers,  who  aimed  at 
producing  a  complete  uniformity  of  spelling,  which  was  prac- 
tically accomplished  shortly  before  1 700.  The  modern  use 
of  X  and  u  as  vowels,  and  tliat  of  j  and  v  as  consonants,  are 
real  improvements. 

(10)  The  changes  in  pronunciation  since  1600  are  great, 
esjxicially  in  the  vowel-sounds ;  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Sweet.  Practically,  we  retain  a  Tudor  system  of  sj-mbols 
with  a  Victorian  pronunciation,  for  which  it  is  ill  fltted. 

'  DSffs,  though  found  in  M.  £.,  were  by  no  means  common ;  see  p.  323. 
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(n)  The  net  result  is  that,  in  order  to  understand  modem 
English  spelling,  every  word  must  be  examined  separately, 
and  its  whole  history  traced.  We  must  know  all  its  changes, 
both  in  form  and  sound,  before  we  can  fully  explain  it.  The 
commonest  mistake  is  that  of  supposing  Latin  and  Greek 
words  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  language  directly^ 
in  cases  where  history  tells  us  that  they  really  came  to  us 
through  the  Old  French,  and  should  be  allowed,  even  upon 
'  etymological '  grounds,  to  retain  their  Old  French  spelling. 

(12)  The  shortest  desoription  of  modem  spelling 
is  to  say  that,  speaking  generally,  it  represents  a 
Victorian  pronunciation  of  ^popular'  words  by 
means  of  symbols  imperfectly  adapted  to  an  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation ;  the  symbols  themselves 
being  mainly  due  to  the  Anglo-French  scribes  of 
the  Flantagenet  period,  whose  system  was  meant 
to  be  phonetic.  It  also  aims  at  suggesting  to  the 
eye  the  original  forms  of  Ueamed'  words.  It  is 
thus  governed  by  two  conflicting  principles,  neither 
of  which,  even  in  its  own  domain,  is  consistently 
carried  out. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ph6netic  Spelling. 

§  807.  The  preceding  investigation  shews  that  modem  Eng- 
lish spelling  is,  from  a  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  Whether  a  phonetic  spelling  should  be  adopted 
for  ordinary  use,  is  simply  a  question  of  convenience,  and 
should  be  so  regarded.  Those  who  cannot  deny  that  our 
spelling  is  phonetically  bad,  usually  take  up  the  position  that 
it  is  *  etymological.'  A  sufficient  investigation  of  the  facts 
will  enable  an  unbiassed  mind  to  see  that  it  is,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  almost  equally  unsatisfactory.  Many 
spellings,  such  as  scythe^  tongue^  steve^  rhyme^  scent  are  simply 
indefensible ;  the  more  nearly  phonetic  spellings  sithe^  tung^ 
sive^  rimey  sent  are  at  the  same  time  truer  to  the  original 
form,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  'etymological,'  as  the  epithet 
is  commonly  used.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight  and 
force  is  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  will,  at  the  out- 
set, be  attended  with  grave  inconvenience;  which  no  one 
denies.  For  all  that,  the  experiment  must  some  day  be  made 
in  good  earnest. 

§  308.  Meanwhile,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  impossible 
to  explain  pronunciation  on  paper  without  having  recourse 
to  some  well-devised  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  The 
*  glossic '  system  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  the  advantage — if  it  be  one 
— of  appealing  to  the  eye.  It  uses  symbols  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  use  them ;  and  it  has  actually  been  applied,  with 
considerable  success,  to  the  description  of  the  sounds  used  in 
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provincial  English  dialects.  See,  e.g..  Miss  Jackson's  Shrop- 
shire Glossary,  and  many  of  the  publications  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society.  For  English  dialectal  purposes,  numerous 
symbols  are  required  ;  but  a  small  number  suffice  for  repre- 
senting the  sounds  of  the  ordinary  literary  dialect.  I  now 
quote  p.  9  of  Mr.  Ellis's  tract  on  Glossic  entire.  It  can 
be  learnt  very  quickly,  and  is  quite  sufBcient  to  exemplify 
the  author's  principle. 
$309. 

'GLOSSIC, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM   OF  SPELLING,   INTENDED  TO  BE   USED    CON- 
CURRENTLY WITH  THE  EXISTING  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHV 
IN   ORDER  TO   REMEDY   SOME   OF   ITS  DEFECTS,  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  ITS  FORM,  OR  DETRACTING  FROM  ITS  VALUE. 
KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GLOSSIQ 
Alwayt  prtnmtKt   Engliih    GIbiiU  charactirs   at   tit   LARGE 


yt  pran 
•Af.lttti 


^^ 


bEEt       bait  bAA       cAUl       cOAl       cOOl 

khIt        nEt  osAt      nOt         nUt          fUOt 

hEIcht  fOIl         pOUl         pEUd 

Yba  Way         WHbv       Hay 

Stx     ToK  Doe       CHrst     Jzst       Kekp      Gape 

ViK      THi(f  DHen    Seal        Zeal      ruSH      rouZHr 
«aR     R'lNo     saRR'cng     Lay     May     Nay      siNG 

iwcl  fallows,  aikd       Mu-k  emphKSlA  by  (-)  befbn  ■  van 


itie  diphtbonga,  is  in  rEEK.  7AIK,  icnrclv.  adcr  the  stros  ^hble. 

■OAK.  BOOR.  kERb.  When  ibne  oc  mon  leiHn  come  lo. 

-      -  -      —     Id  RR  for  RR',  when  geihtr  of  which  Ihe  Iwo  yfrjl  may 


LitKn  ictain  Iheii 


Sfitiimm  BV  Ingslish  G/an'i. 


ig  diluhcnerii  ciuheudi  konlcmplul. 
tut,  dhi  foar  difthdngi  n'.  ti,  Mf.  fK, 
r  Htiktli   kMnDthoHl  miiu,  ■nd 
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dhi  dubling  ov  dhi  r  in  dhi  'too  bast 
werdz  sikeu'rring  dhi  voakel  karmkter 
ov  dhi  ferst  r,  and  dhi  tril  or  dhi 
sekend,  and  dhus  disting'gwishins 
dheez  soundz  from  dhoaz  herd  in  hgr'- 
iMgt  okur'ens.  Konud'enbl  ekqwe'r- 
riens  suiests  dhiz  ax  a  konvec*nicnt 
praktikel  aurthoaipi.  ^  But  faur  dhi 
reprizentai'shen  ov  deialekts,  wee  re- 
kweiT  a  much  strikter  noatai'shen,  and 
faur  aurthoaep'ikel  dUkripishen,  anr 
seientifik  foanetik  dtskush'en,  Mun- 
thin^  stii  moar  painfuoli  mincut.  Too 
fernish  dhis  iz  dhi  aim  ov  Eunivericl 
Glosik.' 


aar  habit'eueli  proanou'nst.  Agai'n,  //r, 
a/r,  Mir,  oor»  aar  stil  ritn  widh  ee, 
ait  oa^  oo^  auldhoa*  an  aten'tiv  lisner 
wii  redili  rekogneiz  a  mineut  aulte- 
rai'shen  in  dheir  soundz.  Too  fasil'itait 
reiting  wee  mai  euz  r/,  etn^  en,  e/\  a, 
when  not  under  dhi  stres,  faur  dfhoaz 
obskeu'r  soundz  which  aar  soa  preva> 
lent  in  speech,  dhoa  reprobaited  bei 
aurthoa'ipists,  and  singk  dhi  disting'k- 
shen  bitwee'n  /,  and  er^  under  dhi  saim 
serkemstensez.  Aulsoa  dhi  sounds  in 
defer,  occur,  deferring,  occur- 
ring  may  bee  aulwaiz  ritn  with  rr, 
dhus  di/er\  oker't  di/er'ring^,  oker'ring^ 

§  310.  This  system  is  open  to  one  grave  objection. 
The  symbols  are  only  intelligible  to  Englishmen  living  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sounds  indicated 
are  slowly  but  surely  shifting,  and  some  of  them  may  be  con- 
siderably changed  in  the  course  of  another  fifty  years.  On 
this  account,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  symbols  a,  e,  t\  o,  u 
to  have  their  ordinary  continental  values,  because  the  sounds 
so  denoted  are  of  a  much  more  stable  character.  This  is 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  P211is  in  his  *  palaeotype/  and  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  his  *  roinic  *  system.  Believing  the  latter  to  be 
the  best  suited  for  common  purposes,  I  now  give  Mr.  Sweet's 
scheme,  from  his  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  109. 

*The  following  list  shews  the  correspondence  of  the  Broad- 
Komic  ^  letters,  with  examples  : — 


aa 

ae 

ai 

ao 

au 

e 

ei 

3 
I 

■  •        • 

11,  ly 


as  tn 


» 


»> 


)) 


)) 


» 


»i 


» 


>} 


)) 


i> 


» 


ftfther. 

man, 

hair, 

fly. 

fall. 

now, 

lu'tfd,  ready. 

iai\, 

bi/d,  better. 

b/rd. 

f/11. 

iee\. 


*  By  '  Broad-Romic '  is  meant  a  S3rstcm  for  common  use ;  another 
system,  much  more  minute  in  character,  is  called  '  Narrow-Romic* 
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0 

as  in 

foUy. 

<n 

n 

boy. 

00 

19 

no. 

a 

>» 

fun 

uu,  ow 

» 

fooV 

The  reader  should  observe  the  descriptive  character  of  the 
symbols.     The  a,  e^  1,  o,  u  have  the  continental  values ;  aa 
is  used  for  the  a  xn  father^  because  it  is  really  long.     The j^ 
in  fly,  or  1  in  flight,  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of 
(continental)  a  and  / ;  by  sounding  a,  i,  in  rapid  succession, 
this  will  be  perceived  ^     So  also  the  cfw  in  new  or  ou  in 
house  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of  a  and  t/,  as  is 
well  shewn  in  the  German  Hans,     The  sound  of  ai  in /ail  is 
just  that  of  (continental)  close  e  followed  by  1 ;  by  pronouncing 
it  slowly,  the  glide  from  e  to  /  will  be  detected.    Our  oinnoxs 
really  (?«,  i.e.  an  0  with  an  after-rsound  of  u.     In  order  to  de- 
tect this  after-sound,  we  should  allow  the  no  to  be  emphatic, 
and  to  end  a  sentence.    Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question — 
*  are  phonetics  valueless  V  the  answer  is — *  no*    The  symbol 
a  is  probably  the  best  for  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  in  man, 
apple,  hat ;  and  is  adopted  also  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  '  palaeo- 
type.'    Ao,  ae  are  more  arbitrary,  but  are  convenient  as 
representing  the  '  open '  0  and  e  with  tolerable  exactness ; 
and  ae  comes  very  near  the  sound  of  long  ce,  i.e.  of  the  a  in 
man  when  lengthened.     But  the  most  difficult  vowel-sound 
to  represent  is,  unfortunately,  one  that  is  extremely  common 
in  spoken  English,  viz.  the  quite  obscure  sound  heard  in 
*bttd,'    'bett^,'  unemphatic    *th^,'  unemphatic  *<md,'  un- 
cmphatic  *  a,'  *  about,'  &c.   This  is  denoted  by  a  turned  e  (9). 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  trill  in  the  English  r,  we  actually 
use  the  sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  instead  of  a  final  r  in 
such  words  as  hair,  rare,  tear,  &c.  (unless  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel) ;  hence  these  words  must  be  denoted 
by — haed,  raed,  tiid.     We   also  actually  use  the  lengthened 

^  Compare  G.  Hain,  a  grove. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  in  bird^  tum^  Ac,  which  must 
be  written — baad,  taan. 

§  311.  As  to  the  consonants,  Mr.  Sweet  uses  h^d^f^g 
(hard),/,  k^  /,  w,  «,  /,  r  (if  really  trilled),  s,  /,  «/,  a;,  jr,  y,  «, 
with  their  usual  values.  Also  sh  with  its  usual  value,  and  zh 
(as  in  glossic)  for  the  sound  of  z  in  azure  or  of  ge  in  r<7f($'<. 
Also  ih  for  the  M  in  thin ;  and  ^^  for  the  th  in  /^/>f^,  just  as 
in  glossic.  Of  wh  in  what^  Mr.  Sweet  says :  *  I  may  note 
that  my  wh  is  an  artificial  sound  for  the  natural  w  of  South 
English '  ^  Qu  is  denoted  by  kw^  as  in  glossic.  All  these  can 
be  very  easily  remembered,  and  cause  no  diflSculty. 

The  following  are  peculiar : — 

o  denotes  the  ch  in  change, 

H  denotes  the  aspirate,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  *h* 
can  be  used  instead,  and  is  more  convenient. 

q  denotes  the  ng  in  sing, 

§  312.  The  use  of  c  for  chy  and  of  q  for  ng  are  refine- 
ments that  perplex  the  beginner,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave, 
for  the  present,  to  neglect  these  two  symbols,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unnecessary ;  Mr.  Sweet  also  joins  words  together, 
or  separates  syllables,  just  as  we  do  in  rapid  speech.  This 
also  is  a  most  perplexing  (and,  in  my  experience,  a  most 
disheartening)  refinement,  because  it  needlessly  destroys  all 
hope  of  rendering  his  system  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced*. 
I  shall  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  write  out  the  well- 
known  poem  by  Campbell,  entitled  *  Hohenlinden,'  in  a  way 
of  my  own,  closely  agreeing  with  the  above  system,  but 
simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  more  com- 
mon methods.  I  write  it  as  I  pronounce  it  myself  collo- 
quially, that  is,  suppressing  the  ^in  andm  unaccented  positions 
(unless  a  vowel  follows),  and  the  like.     I  omit  the  marking 

^  This  use  of  w  for  wh  in  whatj  when^  why  is  usual  in  London ;  and 
the  more  is  the  pity. 

*  It  is  also  needless,  because  hjrphens  can  be  used  instead.  For 
'  come  up  at  once/  Mr.  Sweet  writes  '  ksma'pst  'wsns  * ;  bat '  kAm-9*p-9t 
*w9ns  *  is  much  dearer. 


u 
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of  the  accents,  pauses,  and  the  like,  because  the  poem  is 

very  familiar,  and  my  chief  object  is  really  to  shew  the 

vowel-sounds. 

on  Lindsn,  wen  dhs  ssn  wsz  lou, 
aol  biddies  lei  dh'dntrodn  snou, 
an'  daak  oz  wints  woz  dhd  flou 
9v  Aisd,  rouling  rxpidli. 

bdt  Lindsn  sao  dn^dhs  sait 
wen  dhd  drsm  biit,  ot  ded  9v  nait, 
kdmaanding  faisdz  av  deth  ta  lait 
dhd  daaknes  9v  (h)99^  siindri. 

bai  taoch  an'  trsmpit  faast  dreid, 
iich  hoadsman  druu  (h)iz  baetl-bleid, 
an*  fyuurios  evri  chaajs  neid 
t9  join  dha  dredfol'  revalri. 

dhen  shuk  dhs  hilz,  wi'  thanda  rivn, 
dhen  rasht  dhs  stiid,  ts  baetl  drivn, 
on*  lauds  dhan  dhs  boults  9v  hevn 
faa  flxsht  dhs  red  aatildri. 

bat  redd  yet  dhxt  lait  shdl  glou 
on  Lindsnz  hilz  sv  steined  snou 
on'  blsdio  yet  dho  toront'  flou 
ov  Aiso,  rouling  rsepidli. 

tiz  maon,  hot  skaeos  yon  leval  son 
kon  piios  dho  wao-klaudz,  rouling  don, 
waco  fyuurios  Frsenk  on'  faiori  Hon 
shaut  in  dhaeo  solforos  kaenopi. 

dhe  kombaet^  diipnz.    on  yii  breiv, 
(h)uu  rosh  tu  glaori  aoo  dho  greiv, 
weiv,  Myuunik,  aol  dhai  baenooz  weiv, 
on'  chaaj  widh-  aol  dhai  chivolri. 

fyuu,  fyuu  shol  paat  waeo  meni  miit; 
dho  snou  shol  bii  dhaeo  wainding-shiit ; 
ond  evre  toof  boniith  dhaeo  flit 
shol  bii  0  souljooz  sepolko. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  hardly  sound  the  h  here. 

*  I  believe  I  really  say  '  dretfsl,'  becaose  df  is  anpronoanceable,  if 
idd  rapidly,  '  Very  nearly  *  taoront.* 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  *■  ksmbxt ' ;  but  I  do  not 
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§  did.  My  chief  object  in  introducing  the  above  sped- 
men,  is  to  enable  me  to  give  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  so  as  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
vowels.  I  here  mainly  follow  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of  English 
Sounds,  p.  d^i.  The  *  Old-English '  are  the  usual  A.  S.  forms 
and  sounds;  the  'Middle-English'  are  Chaucerian.  The 
reader  is  particularly  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  words 
in  italics  represent  actual  spellings,  i.  e.  \)[it  forms ;  whilst  the 
words  in  Roman  letters  represent  the  pronunciations  according 
to  the  above  scheme,  i.  e.  the  sounds. 


OLD  ENGLISH. 

mann  (man). 

sat  (saet). 

heard  (heard)  ^. 

nama  (nama). 
5  ende  (endc). 

helpan  (helpan). 

seofon  (scovon). 

mete  (mete). 

steUm  (stelan). 
lo  s^  (sac). 

dikd  (dacd) ». 

drJam  (dreeam). 

grhte  (greene). 

sh  (seeo). 
15  witan  (witan). 

hyll{hy\\y, 

win  (wiin). 

fir  (fyyr). 

oft  (oft). 
20  on  (aon). 

hSl  (hool). 

td  (taa). 


MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

man  (man). 
sat  (sat). 
hard  (hard). 
name  (naamd)  *. 
ende  (ends). 
helpen  (helpan). 
semen  (sevsn). 
mete  (maetd). 
stelen  (staeUn). 
see  (sac). 
deed  (deed). 
dreem  (dzaem). 
green  (green). 
see  (see). 
witen  (witan). 
hit  (hil). 
wyn  (wiin). 
fyr  (fiir). 
oft  (aoft). 
on  (aon). 
hool  (hool,  had). 
too,  to  (tao). 


MODERN   ENGLISH. 

man  (msen). 
sat  (sxt). 

hard  (hadd,  haad). 
name  (neim). 
end  (end). 
help  (help). 
seven  (sevn). 
meat  (miit). 
steal  (stiil). 
sea  (sii). 
dud  (diid). 
dream  (driim). 
green  (griin). 
see  (sii). 
wit  (wit). 
hilt  (hil). 
wine  (wain). 
fire  (faia). 
oft  (aoft)  •. 
on  (on)  *. 
hole  (hool). 
toe  (too). 


*  Bot  mod.  E.  heard  is  deriyed  from  a  Mercian  form  hard,  with 
simple  a. 

*  Mr.  Sweet  omits  the  suffixes  in  name^  ende,  helpen,  mete,  &c. 
'  Mod.  E.  deed  is  really  from  a  variant  form  did  (deed). 

*  Here  J'  represents  the  sound  of  G.  »  in  UbeL 

*  The  slight  difference  in  the  vowels  is  doe  to  the  conioiiants  following. 
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tS  (too). 
sunu  (sanu). 
35  hiis  (^huus). 

f^g  (d«g). 
secgan  (seggan). 

lagu  (lagu). 
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MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

to  (too). 
som  (suns). 
hotis  (huus). 
day  (dai). 


MODERN  ENGLISH. 

to^  too  (tan). 
son  (sdn). 
A^Mj^  (haus). 
^j'  (dei). 


j^^'^M  (seidn  ^r  saian).    say  (sei). 
/ofcitf  (lau9?).  /((Ri;  (lao). 

§  314.  In  several  of  the  above  words,  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  Middle  and  Modern  English  pronunciations  is  so 
great,  that  intermediate  forms  can  be  assigned  which  we  may 
roughly  allot  to  the  sixteenth  century  or  later.  The  most 
remarkable  of  such  forms  are  name  (naem),  dream  (dreem), 
wine  (wein),  fire  (feir).  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  close  and  open  e  and  0  was  still  kept 
up ;  whence  the  distinction  in  spelling  between  sea  (sae)  and 
see  (see),  and  between  toe  (tao)  and  too  (too).  This  has  been 
already  explained  in  §  301. 

§  315.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  short  sketch 
given  in  this  chapter  is  merely  a  preliminary  introduction 
to  the  subject,  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  It  is  simply  in- 
tended to  point  out  what  are  the  results  which  the  reader 
may  expect  to  find,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for 
himself  the  works  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet.  The  table 
in  §  313  is  of  great  value,  as  it  will  usually  enable  the  student 
to  understand  the  changes  in  the  vowel-sounds  of  nearly  all 
the  most  ordinary  words  of  native  origin.  A  large  number  of 
examples  have  already  been  given  in  Chap.  V.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sounds  which  are  known  with  the  greatest 
certainty  are  those  of  the  earliest  (A.  S.)  and  the  latest 
(modern)  period.  As  to  the  sounds  of  the  Middle-English 
period,  doubt  may  exist  in  the  case  of  certain  words ;  but 
the  general  results  are  admitted.  The  most  difficult  and  un- 
certain period  is  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  sounds, 
frequently  without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  them. 
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Note. — I  beg  leave  to  say  expressly  that  I  do  not  advocate 
Mr.  Sweet's  'romic'  system  as  being  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  of  spelling-reform  in  modem  English.  Yet 
even  with  respect  to  this  much-disputed  question,  I  think  it 
unquestionable  that  for  many  of  our  modem  sounds  the 
above  symbols  cannot  be  improved  upon ;  amongst  which  I 
would  especially  select  the  symbols  aa^  cc,  ai,  au^  e^  et\  i,  it 
(or  ty\  Of  oiy  ou,  uu  (or  uw)  as  used  in  §  310,  and  zh^  dh^  kw, 
as  used  in  §  311.  The  most  objectionable  symbol  is  ob- 
viously the  turned  e  (o),  for  which  it  has  well  been  pro- 
posed to  use  fl,  with  the  sound  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
words  aroma  and  America.  One  great  reason  for  employing 
it  is  that  it  is  already  widely  used  for  this  weak  vowel-sound 
by  the  Indian  govemment.  Another,  of  course,  is,  that  it 
does  not  occur  anywhere  in  Mr.  Sweet's  scheme  (except  as 
aa  doubled) ;  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  use  so  excellent  and 
common  a  symbol,  which  would  precisely  denote  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  the  most  elementary  word  in  the  language, 
viz.  the  indefinite  article  \  Moreover  we  should  notice  that, 
though  Mr.  Sweet  uses  the  same  symbol  (o)  for  the  sound  in 
comcy  there  is  really  some  difference  in  the  sound.  The  best 
method  of  tlenoting  the  0  in  come  is  the  real  crux  in  every 
system  that  has  been  proposed.  As  the  sound  is,  after  all, 
not  very  common,  I  agree  witli  Mr.  Lecky  in  proposing  the 
use  of  c€  to  denote  it.  I  bep^  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  Phonetic  Joumal  for 
August  28,  1886,  where  ihe  proposal  is  made  to  employ  the 
symbols  a  and  or,  and  to  retain  our  difficult  and  variable 
symbol  r  in  such  words  as  placard^  tankard^  byword,  sfy- 
ward,  csivr/,  effort,  which  should  be  ^nXXtnplukard,  tcEtikerd^ 
baizvard,  skaizcerd,  eskort,  efert.  The  effect  in  transliterating 
the  piXMii  of  Hohenlinden  would  be  to  present  it  in  the 
form  following.     It  is  sufficient  to  give  three  verses. 

'  The  indefinite  article  is  neoer  pronounced  like  ay  in  day  in  pncdoe 
(unless  for  the  sake  of  emphasis),  though  children  are  often  told  that  it  is. 
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on  Lindn^y  wen  dha  seen  waz  lou, 
aoP  blcedles  lei  dh'  oentrodn  snou, 
an'  dark  az  winter  waz  dha'  flou 
av'  Aiser,  rouling  raspidli. 

boet  Lindn  sao  anoedher  sait 
wen  dha  droem  biit,  aet  ded  av  nait, 
kamaanding  faierz  av  deth  ta'  lait 
dha  darknes  av  'er  siinari. 

bai  taorch  an'  troempit  faast  areid, 
iich  haorsman  druu  (h)iz  baetl-bleid, 
an'  fyuurias  evri  charjer  neid 
ta  join  dha  dredfal  revalri. 

The  unprejudiced  reader,  who  would  rather  learn  than 
scoff,  may  finish  the  poem  for  himself  with  great  advantage. 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make.  If  <b  be  objected 
to  as  being  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cb  in  writing  *,  1  see 
no  great  objection  to  using  a  for  the  sound  of  0  in  conu 
as  well  as  for  the  obscure  vowel.  Thus  come  would  appear 
as  cam ;  whilst  Cam  would  appear  as  Cam,  A  very  little 
practice  would  render  this  familiar  and  easy,  and  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved.  Abundance  would  appear  as 
chandans^  the  second  a  being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  the  accent  falling  upon  it.  I  think  this  is  preferable  to 
the  romic  form  *  abandons.'  The  words  bloodless,  untrodden^ 
huiy  another ^  drum,  trumpet,  would  appear  as  'bladles,' 
'  antrodn,'  *  bat,'  '  anadher,'  *  dram,'  '  trampet.'  On  the 
other  hand,  bat  and  dram  would  appear  as  'baet'  and 
'  draem.' 

'  Note  that  the  £.  /,  m,  n  are  often  pure  vowels,  and  really  need  no 
vowel  to  be  written  before  them. 

'  Mr.  Lccky  writes  ohl ,  i.e.  oh  for  the  a  in  all;  also  eh  for  the  a  in 
iare^  which  he  spells  behr. 

'  Remember  that  a  is  here  a  purely  conventional  symbol,  as  above 
defined.  The  dull  sound  of  ^  in  the  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^  in  unaccented 
4/* and  to,  in  rapid  speech. 

*  The  o  and  e  are  best  written  apart;  thus  come,  cat,  care  may  be 
written  koem,  kat,  kaer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

English  Consonants. 

§  316.  Classifloation  of  Consonants.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  vowel-change ;  it  will  now  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  consonants.  These  have  already 
been  considered  as  far  as  they  are  affected  by  Grimm's  Law  and 
Verner's  Law ;  and  in  Chapter  XVI,  which  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  our  spelling,  some  of  the  consonantal  changes 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned.  The  order  of  consonants 
in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  is  such  as  to  classify  those  of  a 
similar  character;  it  arranges  them  as  gutturals^  palatals^ 
cerebrals^  denials^  labials,  semi-vowels,  and  sibilants.  English 
has  no  cerebrals,  and  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  gutturals 
and  palatals  together.  Further,  the  English  h  takes  the 
place  of  a  Teutonic  KH ;  and  this  has  suggested,  in  Pick's 
Dictionary,  the  following  order  for  the  primitive  Teutonic 
consonants,  when  used  initially. 

Gutturals  :  k,  kw,  h  (for  kh),  hw,  g. 

Dentals  :  t,  th,  d ;  n  (dental  liquid). 

Labials  :  p,  f  (for  ph,  labio-dental),  b ;  m  (labial  liquid). 

Other  letters  :  y,  r,  1,  w,  s. 

The  consonants  ng  (guttural  nasal),  v  (voiced  /),  and  » 
(voiced  j)  also  belong  to  the  original  Teutonic  alphabet,  but 
were  (probably)  not  used  initially.  Besides  these,  English 
developed  other  sounds  and  employs  other  symbols,  such 
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as  r,  ch,  Uh,  gu,  gk,  J{ge),  dge,  x,  ph,  mh,  sh  ;  bul  these 
can  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  ihe  primary 
symbols  with  which  each  is  moie  immediately  connected, 
I  shall  therefore  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  above  order, 
simply  for  convenience,  without  advocating  its  adoption. 
L  5  317.  Voiceless  and  Voiced  CoDsoaantB.  Another 
I  important  method  of  classifying  ihe  consonants  is  to  contrast 
I  them  in  pairs ;  each  '  voiceless '  consonant  has  its  corre- 
sponding 'voiced'  one.  where  the  lerms  'voiceless'  and 
'voiced''  have  real  physiological  meanings.  When  the 
precise  sense  of  '  voice '  in  this  connection  is  once  caught, 
Ihe  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pairing  off  the  con- 
sonants with  ease.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  pair  of 
tetters  k,  g.  K  is  a  voiceless  or  surd  letter,  as  can  be  easily 
proved.  If  we  attempt  lo  sound  the  syllable  kaa,  we  shall 
find  it  perfectly  easy  to  do  so  as  soon  as  we  pass  on  lo  the 
vowel-sound  ;  but  if  we  try  to  pronounce  the  k  alone,  or  kaa 
without  the  aa,  we  can  produce  no  sound  audible  to  a  by- 
stander, though  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  tension  at  the 
point  of  the  obslmction.  If  we  now  try  the  like  experimcnl 
with  gaa,  we  shall  find  that  even  wiihmt  the  assistance  of  the 
vowel  aa,  it  is  possible  lo  produce  a  slight  gurgle  or  vocal 
murmur  which,  with  an  effort,  we  can  make  audible.  The 
difference  is,  pcthaps,  not  very  easily  perceived  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  pair,  because  k  and  g  are  both  momentary 
Bounds  or  checks,  ajid  not  continuous ;  but  if  we  lake  the 
pair  of  continuous  letters  s  and  s,  the  difference  is  plain.  We 
can  pronounce  and  prolong  the  sound  of  j,  so  as  to  make  an 
audible  hissing  sound ;  but  this  sound  is  wholly  due  to  ihe 
'  escape  of  the  breath  through  a  narrow  aperture.    On  repeating 

'  Otherwise  oiled  '  vaxA '  and  '  sonant,'  which  comes  to  the  sKme 

The  older  lermsiAa^/  and_/fiJl',  litiuis  and  intdia,  hard  and  left, 

e  loracwhat  fanciful,  sad  Ihcielore  obJL-cliuniible,     I  give  in  the  text 

PTei7  popular  uccoont.     For  a  more  sdenlilic  one,  Ke  Sweet's  Hand- 

k  cf  Phonetics,  p.  36. 
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the  experiment  with  z,  we  find  that,  in  addition  io  this  hissing 
50und»  we  can  produce  a  very  audible  buzz  by  means  of  the 
breaih  passing  through  the  vocal  chords,  which  are  now  open, 
whereas  they  were  previously  closed.  In  connection  with 
this  viitference,  see  the  remarks  in  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on 
Language,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  terms 
'  surd  and  sonant  are  apt  to  mislead/  because  '  some  persons 
have  been  so  entirely  deceived  by  the  term  sonant,  that  they 
imagined  all  the  so-called  sonant  letters  to  be  actually  pro- 
ducevl  with  ionic  vibraticns  of  the  chordae  vocales.'  But  this 
CI  ror  is  easily  avoided,  and  if  we  grant  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  lecter  ^  is  a  perfectly  mute  check,  it  is  also  true,  to  use 
Max  Mailer's  own  words,  that  *in  order  to  pronounce  it,  the 
breath  must  have  been  changed  by  the  glottis  into  voice, 
>\h:ch  voice,  whether  loud  or  whispered,  partly  precedes  partly 
I'oiloNvs  the  checks'  And  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
linuous  buzz,  as  heard  in  pronouncing  2,  the  tonic  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  real  enough.  We  may  therefore 
define  the  '  voiced '  consonants  as  those  which  are  readily 
aciomfanied  by  sonorous  voice  or  vocal  murmur,  the  glottis 
being  actually  *  narrowed  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sound,  which  is 
never  the  case  with  voiceless  consonants.'  The  list  of  English 
consonants  that  can  be  thus  paired  off  is  as  follows  : — 

VOICKLESS.  VOICED.  |       VOICELESS.      VOICED. 

k  g  I  f  V 

oh  j  !  8  B 


t                      d 

ah 

zh  {z  in  azure) 

th  (in  thin)     th  (in  thine) 

wh 

w 

P                      b 

§  318.  The  above  table  is  of  great  importance,  because  (as 
Pu>t.  Whitney  tells  us)  the  conversion  of  a  voiceless  con- 
son  ai\t  into  its  corresponding  voiced  consonant,  or  the 
^cve^^e,  '  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  every 
language.'     The  common  rule  is,  that  voiceless  consonants 

^  'rhe&c  words  are  used  with  reference  to  6,  as  compared  with/;  but 
they  uic  equally  applicable  to^,  as  compared  with  k. 
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have  a  special  affinity  for  other  voiceless  consonants,  and 
voiced  consonants  for  voiced.  The  plural  of  cat  is  cais^ 
where  /  and  s  are  voiceless ;  but  the  plural  of  dog  is  d<^Sy 
where  the  form  presented  to  the  eye  is  deceptive,  the  word 
being  really  pronounced  dogz.  The  voiced  g  turns  the 
voiceless  s  into  the  voiced  z.  We  can  thus  at  once  see 
that  the  following  final  combinations  are  easy  to  pronounce, 
viz.  ks,  /Sy  ihs,  ps^/s,  as  in  locks,  cats,  breaths,  caps,  cuffs ;  but 
the  s  turns  into  z  in  dogs,  beds,  breathes,  cabs,  loaves.  In  fact, 
we  actually  have  a  special  symbol  (x)  for  the  combination 
ks,  as  in  ax,  tax.  Precisely  simHar  is  the  case  of  the 
suffix  -ed  of  the  past  tense  and  past  participle;  we  may 
write  looked,  but  we  pronounce  lookt.  Here  also  the  easy 
combinations  are  gd,  thd  (with  th  as  dK),  bd,  vd,  zd,  as  in 
bagged,  breathed,  grabbed,  moved,  roused ;  but  the  d  turns  into 
/  in  looked,  frothed,  ivrapped,  cuffed,  hissed.  Whether  we  look 
to  the  final  or  to  the  initial  sounds  of  words,  we  find  that  the 
combinations  sk,  st,  sp  are  easy  and  common ;  whereas  no 
true  English  word  begins  or  ends  with  sg,  sd,  or  sb.  Initial 
ts  is  also  easy,  and  although  we  do  not  use  it  initially  in 
English,  it  is  the  sound  given  in  German  to  the  symbol  z, 
which  begins  a  large  number  of  words  in  that  language.  As 
to  initial  ps,  it  is  usual  to  pronounce  it  as  a  mere  s,  but  there 
is  no  inherent  difficulty  about  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pt 
\Ti  ptarmigan,  usually  called  tarmigan.  In  contrast  with  pt, 
we  have  bd  in  bdellium.  Lastly,  when  we  regard  the  collo- 
cation of  letters  within  a  word,  i.  e.  in  a  position  where  they 
are  neither  initial  nor  final,  the  operation  of  the  law  can  still 
be  traced.  Thus  the  difficult  word  cupboard  is  sounded  as 
cubboard.  We  do  not  say  five-teen,  but  fifteen.  When  we 
add  the  voiceless  th  to  the  word  twelve,  the  v  becomesy,  and 
the  result  is  twelfh.  The  Latin  prefix  sub  remains  unchanged 
in  sub-ject,  sub-jugate,  but  becomes  a  ^  in  sup-press,  sup-plant^. 

*  Unless  we  consider  sup  as  really  the  older  form  of  sub^  preserved  in 
soch  words  only.    Compare  sup-er. 
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It  actually  changes  stiU  further  in  suc-cour,  suf-fery  sug-gni^ 
sum-tnon,  all  of  which  may  be  included  in  the  principle  of 
assimlaiwny  to  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  hereafter. 

§  319.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  voiced 
consonants  approach  more  nearly  than  the  others  to  the 
nature  of  vowels,  and  are  more  easily  combined  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  single  voiceless  letter  between  two  vowels 
is  liable  to  become  voiced ;  a  peculiarity  which  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  case  of  s,  as  in  busy  (A.  S.  bystg\  dtzsy  (A.  S. 
dysig\  freeze  (A.  S,/reosan\  rise  (A.  S.  r(san).  Similarly  we 
have  ^  for  r  (=^)  in  sugar,  from  F.  sucre,  and  in  flagon,  from 
O.  Y.flacon,  Such  a  change  is  due  to  the  assimilating  effect 
of  the  adjoining  voiced  sounds,  and  may  be  called  voicing, 

§  320.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  a  voiceless  consonant 
may  take  the  place  of  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  a  voiced 
one  of  a  voiced  one.  This  is  a  case  of  actual  substitution, 
and  is  usually  due  to  imperfect  imitation  of  the  soimd.  A 
child  learning  to  speak  often  uses  /  for  k,  saying  tat'ioi  cat^, 
or  f  for  the  voiceless  th,  saying  /rough  for  through.  A 
foreigner  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  £.  th,  is  likely  to  put  s 
for  the  voiceless  sound,  and  z  for  the  voiced  one,  saying  sank 
for  thank,  and  zis  for  this.  Even  g  for  d  is  not  uncommon ; 
children  are  very  likely  to  say  goggie,  if  you  ask  them  to  say 
doggie]  and  we  find  Shakespeare  using  gogg's  wouns  for 
Gods  wounds;  see  p.  i.  We  constantly  meet  with  b  for  v 
in  representations  of  a  negro  dialect,  as  in  lib,  hab,  for  live, 
have,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  most 
languages  that  a  voiceless  consonant  is  usually  supplanted 
by  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  by  its  own  corresponding 
voiced  sound.  The  chief  exception  is  when  complete  as- 
similation comes  into  play,  as  in  the  case  of  o/-/er,  from  the 
Latin  ob  2Lnd/erre;  and  I  think  such  a  change  may  fairly  and 
easily  be  explained  as  due  to  a  double  change,  viz.  first  from 

'  Captain  Cook  tells  ns  that,  in  the  South  Seas,  he  was  often  called 
Tao-fi  (dissyllabic). 
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eb-ferrt  to  *  i^ftrrt,  and  secondly  from  '  op-/erre  lo  of-feri 
Both  of  these  changes  are  perfecily  natural ;  almost,  in  fact, 
inevitable.  SimilaHy,  the  intermediate  form  between  Lai.  ob- 
airrereand  oc-eurrtrt  may  have  been  *op-currtre;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  ad-grtdi  to  ag-gredi 
could  be  made  at  once. 

5  831.  Consonantal  changes  are  mostly  due  to  the  effects 
Upon  the  consonants  of  the  sounds  (whether  consonantal  or 
vocal)  which  cither  immediately  precede  or  follow  them.  The 
general  principle  which  regulates  change  is  simply  this — that 
certain  combinations,  being  thought  to  be  difficult  or  being 
disliked  as  harsh,  are  so  altered  as  to  be  more  easily  uttered 
or  lo  give  a  more  pleasing  efTect  lo  the  ear.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  arbitrary,  in  so  far  as  certain  peoples  seem  lo 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  certain  sounds  and  a  dislike  for 
others ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  changes  are  due  lo 
what  has  been  called  '  laziness,'  or  the  desire  to  economise 
ihe  effort  of  talking '.  All  such  changes  as  involve  economy 
of  effort  are  strictly  due  to  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
art  to  be  explained  physiologically ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
laws  which  govern  such  changes  arc  extremely  regular  in  ail 
languages,  admitting  of  no  varialion,  or  at  most  of  very 
Bttle.  Whenever  any  consonantal  change  seems  to  contradict 
natnral  laws,  we  may  always  suspect  that  il  is  due  to  ex/tmal 
infiuentt,  ibe  chief  of  which  is  a  desire  to  conform  ihe  word 
to  other  words  with  which  it  is  wrongly  (or  sometimes 
rightly)  supposed  to  be  connected.  As  an  instance  of  lasi- 
tuts  or  economy  of  effort,  we  may  observe  that  the  super- 
lative formed  from  the  comparative  beller  ought,  of  course,  lo 
be  iet-ett;  but  it  was  very  soon  shortened  by  dropping  the 
second  e.  The  resulting  form  belst  was  siill  so  troublesome, 
that  best  was  gladly  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  it.  On  the  other 

'  The  '  liking'  and  'disliking'  are  nol  really  distinct  fram  the  desire 
for  economj  of  cfTort.  In  each  c«se,  Ihe  more  tronblesome  sound  (lo 
flic  speaker)  ii  'disliked,'  and  (uncoDtdontly)  avoided. 
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hand,  there  was  a  Middle-English  verb  to  alye^  to  atone  for,  as 
in  the  phrase — *  They  shall  aby  bitterly  the  coming  of  such 
a  guest'  {Ther sties,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed  Hazlitt,  L 
406).  This  was  confused  with  the  verb  abide,  by  a  false 
association,  and  hence  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  Jul,  Cascar, 
iii.  2.  119 — *  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  deere  abide  it/  In 
this  case,  we  have  no  economy,  but  an  increase  of  effort, 
caused  by  sounding  a  useless  d\  and  the  explanation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  increase  of  effort  is  due  to  the  external 
influence  of  an  ideal  association,  which  led  the  speaker 
to  think  that  the  d  was  essential.  Nearly  all  changes 
can  be  explained  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  true  student  of 
etymology  expects  to  be  able  to  explain  all  changes  in  a 
word's  form  by  help  either  of  economy  of  effort  or  of  mental 
association,  the  former  cause  being  physiological,  the  latter 
psychological.  I  would  merely  add  the  caution  that  lhere*are 
special  cases  that  can  be  explained  by  neither  of  these  ;  we 
must  allow  for  the  effect  of  national  habits,  which  may  cause 
us  to  prefer  certain  sounds  to  others ;  and  for  the  influence 
of  the  eye  upon  the  ear,  which  has  caused  us  to  pronounce  the 
lin/ault,  inserted  by  pedants  into  the  older  fona/aut,  as  has 
been  already  explained.  Hence,  in  applying  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  economy  of  effort,  we  must  allow  for  the  influence 
of  national  habits ;  and,  in  applying  the  second  principle  of 
external  influence,  we  must  extend  it  so  as  to  include  all  kinds 
of  mental  association  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  words. 

§  322.     The  following  are  the  principal  methods  by  which 
consonantal  change  is  effected  in  English. 

Changes  in  Sound,  independent  of  the  Symbols. 

I.  Palatalisation. 

a.  Voicing  of  voiceless  letters. 

3.  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters. 
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4.  Assimilation,    producing    combinations    of    voiceless 
letters,  voiced  letters,  or  doubled  letters. 

5.  Substitution  of  one  voiceless  consonant  for  another;  or 
of  one  voiced  consonant  for  another. 

6.  Metathesis ;  or  change  of  place  of  adjacent  consonants. 

7.  Abbreviation  of  various  kinds;    including  aphaeresis, 
aphesis,  &c. 

8.  Change  of  voiced  letters  to  voiceless. 

9.  Insertion   of  *  excrescent '  letters,  chiefly  in  accented 
syllables ;  and  other  additions. 

Changes  in  the  Symbols  employed,  or  due  to  them. 

10.  Mere  change  of  symbol,  the  sound  meant  being  the 
same. 

11.  Symbol-change  causing  misapprehension;  misuse  of 
symbols. 

12.  Doubling  of  consonantal  symbols;  often  due  to  ac- 
centual stress. 

To  these  we  must  add,  in  connection  with  the  subject : 

13.  Vowel-changes  due  to  consonantal  influence. 

14.  Confluence  of  forms,  sometimes  accidental,  but  some- 
times caused  by  the  influence  of  one  word  upon  another  like 
it,  i.  e.  by  form-association. 

§  823.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  at  least  one 
example  in  each  case,  for  clearness,  before  proceeding 
further. 

1.  Palatalisation,  k  >  ch.  The  guttural  ^,  as  in  A.  S. 
did  (pron.  kild)  passes  into  the  palatal  ch  in  £.  child, 

2.  Voicing,  h  >g;  t  >  d.  The  voiceless  h  in  A.  S.  dic^ 
a  dike,  is  voiced  to  g  in  the  derived  E.  dig.  A.  S.  priit  >  E. 
proud. 

3.  Vocalisation,  g  >  y.  The  voiced  g  in  A.  S.  dag  has 
been  vocalised,  and  now  forms  a  component  of  the  diphthong 
in  £.  day. 
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4.  Assimilation.  kd>ki;  gs  > gz\  fm  >  mm.  The  word 
looked  is  pronounced  look/,  by  assimilation  of  kd  to  kl, 
where  k  and  /  are  both  voiceless.  Dogs  is  pronounced  dogz, 
by  assimilation  of  gs  to  gSy  where  g  and  2  are  both  voiced. 
The  A.  S.  hldfmcBsse  is  now  Lammas^  with  the  double  m  for 

6.  Substitution.  k>t;  th{dh)>d.  The  M.  E.  ^a)&/fc^  is 
mod.  £.  bat,  the  winged  mammal.  We  have  the  form 
murder  as  well  as  the  older  murther  (=  murdher). 

6.  Metathesis.  sk>  ks\  ps  >  sp.  As  an  example  of 
metathesis^  or  change  of  place,  take  the  familiar  word  euc 
{aks)  for  ask ;  also  M.  E.  clapsen  >  E.  clasp. 

7.  Abbreviation.  The  A.  S.  y^^<?/  has  become  E.  fauA. 
The  Lat.  episcopus  has  become  E.  bishop.  The  Gk.  cXcij/io- 
(Tww;  became  A.  S.  almesse^  and  is  now  a/mx. 

8.  Unvoicing.  d>  t.  The  A.  S.  o^/f  is  now  cuttle-fish. 
Examples  of  this  character  are  very  rare. 

9.  Addition.  Excrescent  p  after  m,  &c.  A.  S.  amtig  is  E. 
em-p'ty. 

10.  Symbol-Change.  A.  S.  r  in  cyn  is  now  k  in  ^iis.  A.  S. 
cw  is  E.  qu, 

11.  Misapprehension.  5  >  «.  Capercafy  is  now  caper^ 
cailzie, 

12.  Doubling.  A.  S.  3i/W-  is  E.  3iV/(?r;  with  no  alteration 
in  the  sound  of  the  /. 

13.  Vowel-influence,  er  >  ar ;  very  common.  M.  E. 
heruest  is  now  harvest. 

14.  Confluence.  A.  S.  /ifg't?/  and  A.  S.  /HI  are  now  y^ra/ 
and  foul,  sounded  alike.  A.  S.  geard  and  A.  S.  gyrde  are 
now  ho\hyard. 

324.  From  what  has  preceded,  the  following  examples 
will  be  readily  understood.  I  cite  only  words  of  English 
origin,  or  words  of  Latin  origin  found  in  A.  S.,  though  many 
of  the  above  changes  may  be  illustrated  much  more  copiously 
by  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin. 
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Palatalisation.  So  called  because  it  causes  the  formation 
of  the  *  palatal '  letters  ch^  j\  sA,  zh  (as  in  azure).  The 
letters  k  and  g  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  what  has  been 
called  a  parasitic  >',  introduced  between  the  k  ox  g  and  the 
vowel-sound.  Good  examples  are  seen  in  the  occasional 
vulgar  English  pronunciation  of  kind  as  kyind,  and  o^ garden 
as  gyarden.  This  ky  is  intermediate  between  k  and  ch^  and 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  ihey  is  the  ultimate  passage 
of  k  into  ch  altogether.  Similarly  g  passes  through  gy  into 
y  or  j.  This  is  extremely  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  dialect  the  parasitic  vowel  was  e,  which  produced  the 
same  result.  Thus  the  Latin  calc-em  was  borrowed  in  the 
A.  S.  form  cealc,  whence  E.  chalk ;  and  the  A.  S.  geard  (for 
,*  gard)  is  now  yard y  whereas  the  cognate  Icel.  gardr  is 
preserved  provincially  in  the  form  garth.  The  A.  S.  brycge 
(pronounced  bryg-gd^  with  y  like  G.  it)  became  M.  E.  brigge 
(pronounced  brij-J9  or  brtj-si),  mod.  E.  bridge  (pron.  brijj  or 
brij). 

It  is  worth  notice  that  English  abounds  with  palatal- 
isation in  other  instances  besides  those  arising  from  h\  ke 
and  giy  ge.  Thus  the  A.  S.  see  produces  E.  sh^  as  in  A.  S. 
scac-an,  later  form  sceac-an,  E.  shake ;  to  which  we  may  add 
nearly  all  words  that  now  begin  with  sh.  Further,  //'and  xi'pass 
into  chy  shf  so  that  the  E.  question^  nation ^ pension  are  practically 
pronounced  as  romic  kweschm,  neishm,  penshm,  Di^  zi  pass 
into  j  and  zh  respectively ;  as  in  modulation  {modyulation)^ 
often  turned  into  mojulation ;  and  A.  S.  grasian,  E.  graze, 
gives  the  sb.  grazier  (pronounced  greizha). 

§  325.  History  of  E.  The  following  are  examples: 
k  >  oh ;  only  when  followed  by  e  or  /.  A.  S.  ceaf  (Dutch 
kaf)y  E.  chaff ^,  A.  S.  cealc  (borrowed  from  Lat.  calc-em), 
E.  chalk.  A.  S.  cierr,  a  turn ;  hence  Y.,  chare,  a  turn  of 
work,  and  char -woman,     A.  S.  cerlic\    E.  charlock,     A.  S. 

'  The  A.  S.  c,  copied  from  Lat.  c,  had  the  sound  of  ^. 
VOL.  L  A  a 
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cear-igi  full  of  care,  E.  chary  \.  but  the  substantive  care 
preserves  the  ^-sound.  A.  S.  c^ace,  or  rather  c^ce ;  E.  cheek,^ 
A.  S.  c^se  (borrowed  from  Lat.  caseus) ;  E.  cheese,  A.  S. 
ceowan ;  E.  chew.  A.  S.  cicen ;  E.  chicken,  A.  S.  cfd-^tn ; 
E.  chide,  A.  S.  cild)  E.  r^iA/.  A.  S.  ciele^  cyle\  E.  r^i//. 
A.  S.  cin ;  E.  chin,  A.  S.  cin-any  to  split,  pp.  fi/i-«i ;  whence 
E.  chin-k  and  prov.  E.  chine  (a  small  ravine).  A.  S.  c/osan^ 
M.  E.  chesen  \  cf.  E.  choose  ^.    A.  S.  r^^r/ ;  E.  churl, 

k  >  oh,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  this  sometimes  takes 
place  in  verbs,  even  when  -a  follows  in  the  A.  S.  form, 
because  the  final  -an  passed  into  -en,  A.  S.  cpc-Cf  s.,  M.  E. 
ach-Cy  later  ache,  which  in  mod.  E.  should  have  been 
pronounced  as  eich  {ei  as  ^  in  /hey\  but  is  always  sounded 
as  eikf  by  confusion  with  the  verb,  for  which  the  pro- 
nunciation eih  is  correct.  The  hardening  of  the  ch  to  h  was 
also  partly  due,  in  my  view,  to  a  pedantic  derivation  of  the 
sb.  from  the  Gk.  axos,  with  which  it  has  no  connection 
whatever.  See  Murray's  Dictionary,  where  the  author 
observes  that  *the  "O.  P.''  rioters,  ignorant  of  the  Shak- 
sperian  distinction  of  ake  [verb]  and  ache  [substantive], 
ridiculed  the  stage-pronunciation  of  the  sb.  by  giving  it  to 
the  vb.  in  "John  Kemble's  head  ai/ches,"  *  A.  S.  d/ce^; 
E.  deech.  A.  S.  dene  (gen.  denc-e,  dat.  benc-e)^;  E.  bench, 
A.  S.  s/c-an^  E.  seek ;  with  a  by-form  sice-an,  whence  (with 
prefix  he-')  E.  beseech,  A.  S.  birce ;  E.  birch.  A.  S.  bl&c-an^ 
later  bhtc-en ;  E.  bleach,  A.  S.  blenc-an,  to  deceive  ;  M.  E. 
blench'cn,  to  turn  aside ;  E.  blench,  A.  S.  br6c,  pi.  br/c,  i.  e. 
breek-Sj  properly  a  double  plural ;   now  breech-es,     A.  S.  dic^ 

'  The  mcxl.  £.  choose  answers  to  an  A.  S.  €e6san,  in  which  the  accent 
has  been  shifted  from  the  e  to  the  o^  because  the^  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  c, 

'  *  Fagus,  bice  * ;  see  my  Supplement. 

'  In  Middle  English,  the  forms  of  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accnsa- 
tive  were  all  confused  together.  A  large  number  of  mod.  E.  (so-called) 
nominatives  are  due  to  c^d  genitives  or  datives.  Thus  bench  is  gen.  or 
dat ;  the  jiom.  form  should  be  benk. 
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E.  dike)  gen.  dic-es  or  d^c-e,  M.E.  dtche\  E.  <///r^.  Here  the 
1  is  shortened,  as  in  Uc^  rice,  below :  it  should  be  spelt  dich, 
A.  S.  Jinc  (gen.  finc-esy  dat.  finc-e),  E.  ^«f^.  A.  S.  /^r-^, 
E.  Zfo-A.  A.  S.  Iky  a  corpse  (dat.  lic-e);  whence  E. 
lich-gate,  A.  S.  mearc  (gen.  mearc-e) ;.  E.  march  ^  a  boundary, 
frontier.  A.  S.  cwenc-an,  later  cwenc-en  ;  E.  quench,  A.  S. 
rdc-an,  also  rdce-an ;  E.  r^or A.  A.  S.  rfr^ ;  E.  riirA.  A.  S. 
jw/7r ;  M.  E.  .mii'/^,  swulk ;  whence  swichy  such  ;  E.  jwrA. 
(Here  the  weakening  is  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pi.  swilc'Cy  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  final  -e  in  various 
oblique  cases  of  the  M.  E.  forms.)  A.  S.  tdc-an,  idce-an ; 
E.  ieach,  A.  S.  hwilc ;  E.  which  ;  cL  such  above.  A.  S. 
wince)  E.  winch,  A.  S.  wrence^  guile,  deceit;  M.  E.  wrench, 
guile ;  E.  wrench,  a  side-pull,  twist,  sprain.  Cf.  also  reechy 
for  reeky)  starch,  from  M.  E.  stark,  A.  S.  stearc,  strong; 
church.  Northern  kirk,  from  A.  S.  cyrice, 

§  826.  kk  >  M.  E.  ooh  >  E.  toh. 

Written  cc  in  A.  S.  In  some  cases  the  kk  is  preserved, 
but  written  ck ;  e.  g.  thick,  from  A.  S.  picc-e.  But  there  are 
several  examples  of  palatalisation.  A.  S.  bicc-e ;  E.  bitch, 
A.  S.  flicc^e ;  E.  flitch,  A.  S.  gicc-an,  M.  E.  ycch-en^  E.  i/r^ 
(for  *yitcH)\  by  loss  of  the  initial  5  =>'.  A.  S.  Icecc-an,  to 
seize,  i  p.  s.  pr.  Icpcc-e,  whence  M.  E.  lacch-en,  to  seize, 
catch;  E.  latch,  sb.,  a  catch  for  a  door.  A.  S.  mcecc-a, 
later  mcEccea,  E.  /Tia/rA  *.  A.  S.  pac,  s.,  a  covering  ;  whence 
PcBcc-an,  v.,  E.  thatch,  A.  S.  angel- twicc-a,  a  hook-twitcher, 
the  name  of  a  worm  used  as  a  bait  for  fish ;  hence  E.  twitch, 
A. S.  Wiccc-e,  s.,  E.  watch,  i.e.  watchman.  A. S.  wicc-a,  masc., 
a  wizard ;  wicc-e,  fem.,  E.  witch ;  cf.  E.  wick-ed,  orig.  *  ad- 
dicted to  witchcraft.'  A.  S.  wrcccc-a,  wrecc-a,  an  outcast; 
later  wrecc-e,  M.  E.  wrecch-e,  E.  wretch,  Cf.  also  batchy  a 
*  baking,'  from  A.  S.  bac-an,  to  bake ;  ratch  for  rack.     The 

*  In  Matt.  i.  24,  the  earliest  MS.  of  the  A.  S.  gospels  has  the  accusa- 
tive ge-met€cean,  a  later  spelling  of  ge-maccan  ;  in  the  latest  MS.,  the 
same  word  is  spelt  nutcchen, 

A  a  2 
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obsolete  word  blatch,  blacking,  is  from  M.  E.  blacche^  ink*; 
derived  from  A.  S.  blcBc,  E.  black, 

§  327.  Voioing.  k  >  oh  >  j.  Sometimes,  after  k 
passed  into  ch  (as  above),  it  is  further  changed  toy',  which 
is  the  voiced  sound  corresponding  to  ch  (§  317).  Thus  the 
M.  E.  knowleche  is  due  to  adding  the  Scand.  suffix  -Uche 
(Icel.  "Utki)  to  E.  know ;  this  word  is  now  pronomiced  nole; 
or  noulej  (§  310).  The  M.  E.  on  char,  E,  a-jar,  means  '  on 
the  turn ' ;  from  A.  S.  cierr^  cyrr,  a  turn.  Hence  we  are 
enabled  to  explain  some  difficult  words  beginning  withy. 
A.  S.  ceaflf  the  jaw,  became  M.  E.  chauel  (=  chavtl)^  con- 
tracted to  chauUy  chffuul,  later  jolle ;  E.  jowl^  jole ;  indeed, 
we  actually  find  the  Norfolk  jig-by-joU  for  cheeh-hy^haivl 
(Halliwell).  So  also  jing-le  seems  to  be  the  frequentative 
form  of  chink.     See  also  Jolt  in  my  Dictionary. 

Sometimes  k  is  weakened  to  s  (written  «).  Thus  the  Lat. 
ace.  princi-pem  becomes  F.  prince^  by  dropping  the  last 
syllable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  E.  prance  as 
a  weakened  form  from  prank, 

§328.  log.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  'voicing';  yet 
examples  are  rare.  Flagon  and  st^ar  have  been  noticed 
above ;  §  319.  Hence  we  can  explain  E.  dig,  M.E.  digg-m^^ 
dikien,  from  A.  S.  dic-ian,  to  make  a  dike  ;  from  dfc,  a  dike. 
Sprig  answers  to  an  unauthorised  A.  S.  *  spree,  Icel.  sprek. 
So  also  the  Du.  word  trekker  was  adopted  into  English  as 
tricker,  but  is  now  trigger. 

Final  k  lost.  A.S.  sU-an  became  M.E.  sigh-en,  whence 
E.  sigh.  It  was  probably  first  weakened  to  ^sig-an;  see 
examples  oi  g>gh  below.  The  gh  is  now  mute.  This 
is  a  case  of  extreme  weakening;  k>g>gh,  and  then  drops. 
So  also  A.S.  bccr-lic  became  barli^  in  the  Ormulum,  and 
is  now  barlej' ;  here  y  represents  5  to  the  eye,  but  is  really 

*  In  Wright's  Vocab.,  cd.  Wulcker,  p.  628,  we  have  the  line — *  Attra- 
mentorium  [glossed  blacche-poi],  sunt  attromenta  [glossed  blacchi],  sed 
atram  [glossed  blacked* 


I 
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mate.  I  may  observe  that  (as  Dr.  Murray  shews)  &ar-lic= 
bar-Ik,  i.e.  'that  which  is  like  bear,'  where  b/ar  is  the 
Lowl.  Sc.  word  representing  A.S.  here,  barley.  [Not  -lie  for 
Uat,  a  leek,  plant,  as  in  my  Dictionary.]  The  6nal  c  {=t) 
IB  also  lost  in  /,  A.S.  I'c  :  in  every,  from  A.S.  d/rt,  ever,  and 
ale,  each  ;  and  in  all  words  ending  in -^,  A.S.  -lie,  older  -Ifc. 

§  3SS.  Substitution,  lot.  This  substitution  is  seen  in 
the  common  provincial  form  <isi  for  ask,  '  I  asi  your  pardon, 
ma'am,'  says  Mrs.  Gamp  (Martin  Chuzzlen-il,  ch.  xxy).  The 
Shakesperian  word  apricock  (Rich.  II.  iii.  4.  29)  is  now  apri- 
cot. Similarly,  M.E.  bakke  is  now  bat,  in  the  sense  of  a 
flying  mammal.  The  A.S,  ge-mac-a  has  become  mod,  E. 
matt ;  a  result  which  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
our  modern  inmaU  was  formerly  inmake ',  Mill,  the  soil  roe 
of  iishcs,  is  a  substitution  for  milk,  Swed.  vtjblkf,  this  was 
probably  due  to  association  wilh  «t'//,  spleen  (A.  S.  «i7/), 
which  is  quite  a  different  word. 

k>p.    The  Lat.  locusla  became  A.S,  iopusl^,  later  altered 

Inppeslrt;  whence  E, /ii^j/rr. 

f  330.  sk  >  Bh.  Precisely  as  k  becomes  ck,  so  ik  becomes 
th,  formerly  written  sck  ;  this  result  is  really  due  to  palalal- 
fsadon  (g  334);  and  is  commonly  due  to  the  occurrence  ofr 
in  oblique  cases  (§  325).  Thus  A.S.  asc-tui,  pi.,  is  mod.  E. 
ash-es,  by  substituting  the  suffix  -es  for  -en  {=  -uti).  So  also 
A.  S,  asc,  M.E.  asch.  E,  ash  (tree).  A,  S.  diic.  borrowed  from 
iM.ditaa;  'E..disfi.  A.S.pe;  Y..  fish.  A.S./isrc,  M.  E, 
Jlttch !  E.  fitsk.  A.  S.  /ersc.  M.  E.  fersch,  and  (by  mem- 
thesis)  yrcifA;  £../rtsh.  So  also  A.  S.  mersc,  hrusce,  perscan. 
Vkucan,  wyscan ;  E.  marsh,  nesh,  thrash,  wash,  wish.  The 
common  A.  S.  suffix  -isc  is  E,  -ish.  Initially,  A,  S,  sc 
often  became  see;  thus  scac-an  is  also  sceac-an,  whence 
"E.  thake  (5  324).      Similarly  scamu,  sceamu;  E,  shame,  &c 

'  1  have  tiDfanimitclr  lost  the  r^erence  for  thu  form ;  but  I  can 
nntM  iisVurreeineji. 
Sec  Loiiltr  in  mj  ameaded  Supplement  to  Elym.  Diet. 
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The  general  rule  is  that  the  A.S.  sc  almost  invariably  be- 
comes E.  sh\  and,  consequently,  that  most  E.  words 
beginning  with  sc  or  sk  are  not  of  A.  S.,  but  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  But  sk  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  substitution^ 
being  interchangeable  with  ks  or  x ;  as  in  A.  S.  ascian^  to 
ask,  aliso  spelt  axian^  whence  prov.  E.  ax^  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence  A.  S.  miscan  became  M.  E.  mixen,  E.  mix ;  A.  S.  ys- 
cian  became  M.E.  yxen,  yxen,  'E.yex,  to  hiccough.  JTs  is 
spelt  X  in  A.  S.,  and  generally  remains  so,  as  in  aXy/bx,  ox, 
six,  wax  (to  grow),  wax  (a  substance) ;  A.  S  cbx  {eax),/oXt 
ox,  six,  weaxan^,  weax, 

§  331.  History  of  EIW,  KN,  GN.  cw>qtL  This  is 
merely  a  graphic  change ;  the  pronunciation  did  not  alter. 
Cf.  A.  S.  cwen,  E.  qMeriy  &c. 

]Lii>g]i  or  n.  The  A.  S.  en  remains  as  kn  (but  pronounced 
as  n),  in  cnafa,  cnedan,  cn/ow,  cnyllan,  cnif,  cniht,  cnyttan,  cnol, 
cnoUa,  cndwan  \  E.  knave,  knead,  knee,  knell,  knife,  knight^ 
knit,  knoll,  knot^  know.  But  the  word  gnarled  stands  for 
*  knar  led,  being  related  to  M.  E.  knarre,  a  knot  in  wood ;  the 
Shakespearian  word  gnarl,  to  snarl,  is  for  *knarl,  being  allied 
to  Do.  knorren,  G.  knurr  en,  to  growl;  and  gnash  is  for  *knash, 
cf.  Dan.  knaske.  In  gnat,  A.  S.  gncst,  the  gn  seems  original ; 
in  gnaw,  A.  S.  gnagan,  it  is  merely  the  prefix  ge-,  which  dis- 
appears in  G.  nagen.  The  difficulty  of  sounding  k  and  g 
before  n  has  led  to  their  total  suppression  in  mod.  E. ;  they 
only  appear  to  the  eye,  and  might  as  well  be  dropped.  In 
fact,  this  has  happened  in  a  few  words ;  nip  was  formerly 
knip,  and  nMle  is  its  frequentative.  The  nap  on  cloth 
was  formerly  noppe,  and  denoted  the  little  knots  or  knops 
on  the  cloth,  which  were  nipped  off  in  the  process  which 
produced  the  nap.  There  is  very  little  trace  of  this  in  A.  S., 
but  we  find  the  gloss  '  uellere,  hnoppiam  (sic) '  in  Wright's 

'  The  forms  iveaxan,  weax  are  A.S.  (Wessex)  ;  we  find  Noithombrian 
VHTxas,  Mercian  waxap,  they  grow,  Matt.  vi.  28 ;  and  Mercian  wax, 
wax,  Vespasian  Psalter,  57.  9. 
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Here  hnpppiam  is  of  course 
noppian,  to  pluck  off   [he 


Vocab.  ed.  WlUcker,  480.  33. 
a  scribal  error  Tor  httoppia 
ifcnops  on  cloili, 

§  332.  History  of  H.    It  will  be  convenieni  to  consider 
Ihe   aspiraic    (/i)   next,   because    of   its    answering    to    ihe 
We  find  that  it  ia  generally  retained,  initially, 
nn  English  words,  as  hoi,  hill,  kirn,  but  dropped  in  words 
F.  origin,  as  heir,  honest,  honour,  hoslUr  (osi/tr),  hotel. 
liU,  humour.    Bui  ihe  fact  is  that  many  F.  words  have 
in  conformed   to  (he  native  usage,  and   few   knowingly 
\y  'obit,  'aughly,  'tarie,  'erb,  'erilagt,  'ideous,  'omagt,  'orrible, 
id  the  like ;  although  some  of  these  are   not  particularly 
icommon.     Even  'umble  is  disliked,  and  some  fairly  sound 
die  h  (rather  (han^)   in  humour,  human,  humid.     Il   is  to 
be  noted  also,  that  the  spelling  (of  some  at  least  of  these 
vords)  without  initial  h  in  Middle  English  is  not  at  all 
common ;    onate   and   onoure   being    rarely   found '.      The 
ily  words  in  which  the  spelling  without  A  is  really  corn- 
in  M.  E.   are  abil,  tir,  erilage,  ost,  oslel,  osleler ;    for 
\hit,   heir,  &c.,   to  which  we    must  add   the  native  word 
from  A,  S.  Ail.    Still,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
the  F.  h  was  weaker  than    the   English,  and  was   hardly 
sounded.     It    is    notorious   that   Londoners   often   say   air 
fjbr  hair,  and  conversely  hair  for  air ;  and  it  has  often  been 
source  of  wonder  why  those  who  can  readily  sound  A 
lUld  so  frequently  do  so  in  the  wrong  place.     The  habit 
very  old;  for,  in  the  Romance  of  Havelok  (temp.  Edward  I), 
find  is  for  Ait,  epcn  for  hepen.  i.e.  hence;  and  conversely 
for  ende  (end),  and  hcrles  for  erks  (earls) ;  see  the  Glos- 
As  I  have  nowhere  seen  an  explanation  of  this  phe- 
iroenon,  1  venmre  to  offer  one.     My  theory  is  that,  the 
flish  h  being  strong,  and  the  French  h  weak,  the  lower 


'  Probabljr  we  have  C' 
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o!^fc!i»s  iiscovered  that  the  letter  h  was  not  much  patFonised 
^r  :h*ir  French-speaking  masters.  And,  as  *  Jack  would  be 
4  ^-'Jeman,  if  he  could  speak  French/  they  attempted  to 
i3i:u:e  this  peculiarity  by  suppressing  the  h  where  they  were 
jkvustomed  to  sound  it.  But,  nature  being  too  strong  for 
:hem,  ihey  were  driven  to  preserve  their  h  from  destruction 
bv  sounding  it  in  words  which  had  no  right  to  it;  and  hence 
the  confused  result.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  this 
explanation  correct,  because  it  will  also  explain  the  confused 
use  of  V  for  w.  Here  also  the  w  was  one  of  the  commonest 
of  English  sounds,  whilst  in  French  it  was  somewhat  rare '. 
On  the  other  hand,  initial  v  was  so  common  in  French,  that 
the  E.  word  wine-yard  (A.  S.  win-gear d)  was  actually  turned 
into  vine-yard,  and  so  remains.  The  lower  classes  tried  to 
supplant  w  by  v,  the  result  being  that  they  also  turned  v 
into  w»  The  chief  wonder  is  that  the  conflict  of  tongues 
did  not  produce  even  greater  confusion,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  French  was  mainly  of  Latin,  not  of  Teutonic 
origin. 

hl>l;  hn>n;  hr>r.  In  A. S.  we  frequently  find  initial 
hly  hn,  and  hr.  The  initial  h  is  always  lost  in  later  M.  E.  and 
in  mod.  E. ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  which  words 
once  had  it,  because  the  h  will  answer,  etymologically,  to 
an  Aryan  k.  Thus  A.  S.  hlHd,  E.  hud,  is  cognate  with  Gk. 
icXvTor,  renowned,  Skt.  gruta,  heard.  The  list  of  ^/-words 
contains :  ladder,  lade,  ladle,  lady,  Lammas,  lank,  lapwing, 
last  (of  herrings),  laugh,  lean,  v.  and  adj.,  leap,  lid,  link  (of 
a  chain),  list  (to  hearken),  listen,  loaf,  lord,  lot,  loud*.  The 
^/i-words  are  :  nap  (to  slumber),  nap  (of  cloth),  neck,  neigh, 

*  Nol  quite  unknown  to  the  Anglo-French  dialect,  which  had  "unirantir, 
toVarrant,  &c.,  such  words  being  mostly  of  Teutonic  origin.  Wivem  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  being  from  Lat.  uipera, 

■  A.  S.  also  has  wl\  as  in  wlisp,  stammering,  whence  E.  lisp.  So  also 
wrap  is  M.  E.  wrappen,  also  wlappcn ;  whence  E.  lap,  to  UTap  up. 
Luke-warm  is  difficult ;  it  seems  to  be  due  to  A.  S.  hlh,  shelter,  wannth, 
confused  with  wlac,  tepid. 
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nesh^  nettle  (h  lost  in  A.  S.),  «;'/,  nod,  nut]  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Scand.  words  net/,  nigg-ard  (with  F.  suffix).  The 
^r-words  are :  rail  (a  night  -  dress),  ramsons,  rath,  rather, 
rattle,  raven,  raw,  reach  or  retch  (to  try  to  vomit),  rear- 
mouse, reed,  reel  (for  yam),  rend,  rick,  rid,  riddle  (sieve), 
ridge,  rime  (hoarfrost),  rind,  ring,  s.,  ring  (a  bell),  v.,  rink, 
ripple  (on  water),  roof,  rook  (bird),  roost,  rue  (to  be  sorry 
for),  rumple,  rung;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Scand. 
words  rap,  to  seize  hastily,  rape  (a  division  of  Sussex),  rifle 
(to  plunder),  rouse,  ruck  (a  fold),  ruck  (a  small  heap),  rush,  v., 
ruth, 

§  833.  Final  h.  The  A.  S.  final  h  had  the  sound  of 
the  G.  final  ch.  This  sound  was  written  gh  in  M.  E., 
and  still  remains  in  writing,  though  always  either  mute  or 
sounded  as  /".  The  final  gh  is  mute  in  borough,  hough, 
dough,  plough,  slough  {jnixo),  thorough,  though,  through;  high, 
nigh,^  thigh.  It  is  sounded  as  /  in  chough,  cough,  enough, 
hough,  laugh,  rough,  tough,  trough.  The  puzzling  combina- 
tion ough  is  due  to  the  merging  into  one  of  three  distinct 
forms,  viz.  -ugh  (descending  from  A.  S.  -uh),  -ogh  (A.  S.  -dh), 
-oogh  (A.  S.  '6K),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  loss  of  the  gh 
has  aflfected  the  quality  of  the  preceding  vowel,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  comj)ensation.  Regularly,  \ye  should  have  had 
thrugh,  A.  S.  *pruh  (for  purh),  but  it  has  been  lengthened  to 
through^  as  if  from  A.  S.  *priih ;  or  else  thurgh,  A.  S.  )nirh, 
but  it  has  been  altered  to  thor(pu)gh.  Again,  we  should  have 
had  dogh,  A.  S.  ddh ;  the  spelling  dough  is  simply  absurd  and 
unjustifiable ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  mod.  E. 
thoughy  put  for  M.E.  thogh,  A.S.Pedh,  Again,  the  A.S.  b6h,pl6h, 
sl6h,  should  have  become  boogh,  ploogh,  sloogh,  but  the  00  has 
been  further  changed  to  ou,  so  that  these  spellings  are  regular  *. 
The  A.  S.  a  in  rUh,  i.  e.  rough,  answers  to  M.  E.  ou  (long  u), 

*  That  is,  they  have  come  about  regularly ;  but,  as  the  gh  is  now  lost, 
they  have  really  come  to  be  bou,  plou,  sloUf  pronouDced  as  romic  bau, 
plau,  slau. 
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^ul  :he  u  has  been  shortened,  though  the  spelling  has  been 
L'iained.  Each  word  must,  in  fact,  be  investigated  separately. 
Huc'Hgh  is  a  spelling  due  to  popular  etymology ;  it  should 
rather  be  luckup,  as  pronounced.  Clough  is  an  error  for  clouf^ 
Of  ^atiicr  du/\  from  Icel.  kldfi.   For  neigh,  weigh,  see  §  338. 

^  334.  Filial  ht.  The  A.  S.  ht  final  answers  to  Aryan 
'<i  :  vf.  A.  S.  rihi  with  Lat.  rectus.  It  is  now  written  ght,  and 
L>  common;  as  in  light,  might,  night,  A.  S.  l^oht  (Mercian 
./^'\  miht,  niht.  In  the  combination  -ought  there  is  the  same 
coiiiusion  as  that  noticed  above  (§  333).  Thus  A.  S.  sShte 
should  have  become  sooght,  but  the  vowel-sound  has  been 
.utert.\L  and  the  symbol  ou  is  a  very  bad  representative  of  the 
!n\.Klern  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  A.S.J>ohf,  the  0 
N  siiort ;  which  should  have  given  E.  thoght.  Two  sounds 
luvc  been  merged  in  one,  and  the  symbol  which  represents 
'xKh  is  not  correct  for  either  of  them.  We  may  also  note 
■Jiat  Ji light,  sprightly,  are  miswritten  for  delite,  spritely  \  hoiYi 
Nfcords  being  of  French  origin. 

J  336.  Loss  of  h.  In  some  cases,  h  disappears  from  sight 
Aliogcther;  whether  finally,  as  \n/ee^  A.  S./eoh,  lea,  A.  S.  le'ah, 
•  .H ,  A.  S.  rdh ;  medially,  as  in  trout,  A.  S.  truht,  borrowed 
irvuu  Lat.  tructa,  and  not,  short  for  nought^  A.  S.  ndht\  or 
iuilially,  as  in  //,  A.  S.  ////,  and  in  the  combinations  hi,  hn,  hr 
ysvv  §  33-).  In  some  cases,  the  h  has  already  disappeared 
o\cu  in  A.  S. ;  both  finally,  as  in  shoe,  A.  S.  scc6,  Goth,  skoh-s ; 
.uul  nu'diidly,  as  in  ear  (of  corn),  A.  S.  /t/r,  Northumbrian 
.-it*  ^Miitl.  xii.  i),  Goth.  ahs\  see,  A.  S.  seon,  Goth.  saihw-an\ 
v,i*i\  A.  S.  sle'an,  Goth,  slahan ;  tear,  sb.,  A.  S.  tear,  Goth. 
*^*''  (*^*r  *tahr);  Welsh,  A.  S.  welisc  (for  *welhisc),  a  deriva- 
u\o  troni  wealh,  a  foreigner. 

J  836.  Hw  >  wh.  A.  S.  hw  is  now  written  wh ;  as  in 
iuu.  hiVii't,  v..  2vho,  what,  &c.  There  are  cases  in  which  ivh 
;>  luijiwriltrn  for  iv  ;  as  in  E.  whit,  put  for  zviht,  A.  S.  wiht, 
,\i\d  A  doublet  of  ivight,  so  that  the  h  is  in  the  wrong  place ; 
.K^ik,  u  mollusc,  which  the  lower  orders  correctly  call  wilJt, 
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a  A.  S.  wiioc  ;  wharllfbcrry,  belter  wrlhbtrry,  from  A.  S. 
7  in  the  compound  plant-name  biseop-ityrlil. 
§  337.  History  of  Q,     Initial  g-     Tlie  various  fortunes 
of  the  A.  S.^  may  l>e  treated  more  briefly.     Numerous  ex- 
amples can  be  added  Trom  my  Dictionary,  and  the  tracing  of 
I  consonantal   changes    seldom    causes    much    trouble,   when 
e  know  the  re^lar  chancres  to  which  ihey  are  liable. 
■  The  A.  S.  g  often  remains,  initially,  as  a  hard  g,  even  be- 
l  foreihe  vowels < and/ (_v),  as  \fik.?>.gear-wt,  f. pi.,  whence  E. 
f  gtoT ;  A.  S.gil-an,  to  get;  A.  %. gidig.gif i,gyldan.  {on^iunan, 
\gyrdan,  gifan,  %.  giddy,  gift,  gild.  {/K)ffin,  gird,  give.     This 
I'hard  ;>  is  sometimes  absurdly  written  fi,  as  m  ghastly,  ghosi, 
I  A.  S.  gdstlic,  gdst ;  or  else  gu,  as  in  guest,  guild,  guilt,  A.  S. 
\i<tsl,gild,gylt. 

ge  >  y.     A.  S.  ge-  (initial)  has  two  distinct  values ;  some- 
represents  the  Goth.y  (=_y)i  but  in  other  words  the  e 
■lias  crept  in,  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  prov.  E.  gyarden  for 
^^ardm,  cited  above,     In  both  cases  it  becomes  E.^.    Exx. : 
■<t)  Goth,  jus,  A.  S.  ge,  E.  ye  ;  Goth,  ja,  A.  S.  g^a,  E.  yta  ; 
JA.S.^c«..E._yM';  Goth._;Vr,  k.^.  g(ar,  %.year\  A.S.git 
(G,  jel3-l),  E.  yet ;  Goth,  joins,   A.  S.  geon,  E,  yi>H ;    Goth. 
juggs  {='Jungs),  \.?i. gtong,  Y-yoiiiig.    Also  (a)  A.S. geard 
{IceigarSr),  E.yard,  an  enclosed  space;  and  in  like  manner 
"E^yare,  yarn,  yell,  yellow,  Yule,  from  K.%.  gearo,  gearn,gella», 
geolo,  geil.      Gi  has  the  same  fate,  as  in  Y..yard  (rod),_yfflrn 
(to  long  Uyt),  yeast,  yelp,  yesterday,  ytt,yex,  yield,  from  A.  S. 
"  gitrd,  giernan   or  gyrnan,  gist,  gilpan,  giestra,  git  or  get, 
',  gieldan   or  gytdnit.     E.  yawn,  represents   a   fusion 
Iflf  two  A.  S.  forms,  gdnian  and  ginian.     In  Middle  English, 
is  J-  (  =  A.  S.  ge,  gi,  ^)  is   very  often  written  j.      The 
mmon  prefix  ge-  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;    we 
»n  trace  it  in  the  arciiAic  yu!is,yeli^t,yede,  A.  S.gewis,  ge- 


'  ExpUined  by  m 
t- hi  g/d  (at  gt)  lofd, 


fromA,S.^a  j:;,jf™,l<;tilbe(»o).    1 
e.  yea,  10  ;  as  snggnled  by  Klagc. 
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•t'.'ftiil  pp^^.r-/ik/^,  and  in  the  middle  syllable  of  hand-y-work^ 
A.  5.  hiiftd'-gi'Utorc,  and  hand-i-crafl.  Similarly,  it  is  best  to 
5»xp':v"  ivir«  from  A.  S.  ge-^acnian,  with  loss  of  c ;  see  also 
my  explanation  q{  yearn  (2),  to  grieve.  It  appears  as  e-  in 
i-fM^h^  from  A.  S.  ge-ndh ;  and  as  g-  in  g-naw,  A.  S.  gnagan 
(ioz  ^ge-nagen).  The  initial  g  has  disappeared  in  i/^  from 
A.  S.  gi/^ ;  tichj  A.  S.  giccaf^\  -icUy  A.  S.  gicel^  in  the  com- 
poond  i'c'icle,  A.  S.  is-gt'ceL 

§  338.  Final  and  medial  g.  The  A.  S.  g  is  seldom 
presened  medially  or  finally.  If  changed,  the  formulae  are  : 
g  >  gh  (silent)  \  g  >  y  (vocal)  or  / ;  ^  >  z^;  (vocal)  or  cw ; 
g  >j  (ge) ;  g  >/;  or  it  disappears.  Exx. :  A.  S.  hu(g,  E. 
Iwig,  where  the  preservation  of  g  is  probably  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  long  vowel.  A.  S.  hndtg-ariy  E.  neigh ;  A.  S. 
weg-an,  E.  weigh,  A.  S.  dcvg^  E.  day ;  A.  S.  groBg^  E.  gray ; 
A.  S.  ccpge,  E.  key^  &c.  The  A.  S.  suflBx  -ig  =  E.  ^,  as  in 
hdl-ig,  hol-y,  &c.  A.  S.  eglan^  E.  ail\  A.  S.  blegen,  E.  blain  ; 
so  also  in  E.  brain ^  fain,  /air ^  hail,  s.,  A7/*r,  maiden^  main  (i.  e. 
strength),  mullein^  nail,  rail  (a  night-dress),  rain,  sail,  snail, 
stair,  stilt',  tail,  thane  (for  *thein),  tivain,  upbraid,  wain.  A.  S. 
bUg-an,  v.,  to  bmv,  bog-a,  s.,  a  bow)  A,S. /ugol,  'E./bwl;  A.S. 
/«<7^a,  E.  maw ;  A.  S.  dgan,  E.  <7W^ ;  A.  S.  sugu,  E.  joti;  (pig)  J 
so  also  in  dawn,  draiv,  mow  (heap  of  corn),  mvn,  sau\  show. 
A.  S.  galga,  E.  gallow{s) ;  A.  S.  morgen,  M.  E.  morwen,  short- 
ened to  morwe,  E.  morrow  \  so  also  in  borrow,  hallow,  swal- 
hnv,  V.  A.S.  divcrg,  E.  dwarf.  The  medial ^  has  quite  dis- 
appeared in  A.S.  stiweard  (for  *stig-weard),  E.  steward^.  In 
«/>i^,  A.  S.  nigon,  and  //7<f,  A.  S.  //^r>/  (borrowed  from  Lat. 
tegula),  the  loss  of  the  ^  has  lengthened  the  /',  by  compensa- 
tion. We  have  curious  changes  in  henchman  for  ^hengstman^ 
A.  S.  hengest-mann,  horseman,  groom ;    and  in  orchard  for 

*  In  A.  S.  }r-if,  the  g-  (for  ^«r)  is  a  prefix  ;  just  as  in  Goth,  jabai^  if, 
abort  {\ix  ja-ibai.     Cf.  Icel.  ^,  if. 

"  For  tlie  vowel-sound,  cf.  A.  S.  hlw,  E.  hue.  The  i  is  afifected  by  the 
following  w. 
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sound 


tA.  S.  ori-gcard,  i.  e.  ivort-yar([  (cf.  our  mo<iern  pronunciation 
of  torture). 

ng.  The  A.  S.  pg  is  usually  preserved,  but  passes  into  nj 
(written  vg()  in  positions  similar  10  those  in  which  k  is  pala- 
lalised.  Thus  A. S.  sengan,  M.E,  smgen,  is  r\ovi  singe;  cf. 
alsocrirt^f,  siviagt,  Iwifige,  ding-y,  sling-y.  The  A.S.  nc  or 
ng  has  become  n  in  Itncttn  or  lengltn,  spring ;  mod.  E.  /«/. 

§  880.  Double  g.  Double  g  is  written  eg  in  A.  S.,  gg 
(or  #y*)  in  M.  E.,  and  dge  in  mod.  E.  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
sound  having  changed  from  g  toy.  A.  S.  irycg,  M.  E.  brigge, 
E.  bridge;  A.  S.  ecg.  M.E.  rgge,  E.  ri^c;  A.  S.  A^ty,  M.  E. 
E.  hidge^;  A.S,  m/iy?,  properly  'myrge  (cf,  'culix, 
in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of  the  eighth  century,  I,  617), 
^midge\  A.S.  hrycg,  E.  ridge;  A.S.  /.riy,  E.  sedge;  A.S. 
f/f(y^,  E.  sledge-hammer ;  A.  S.  u'^^y.  E.  wedge.  The  break- 
ing down  of  the  g  into  the  sound  of  j  is  really  due  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  substantives,  in 
which  a  final  -e  followed  the  fg ;  as  in  A.  S.  brycg-e,  gen.,  dat., 
ftnd  ace.  of  lirycg,  whence  the  M.E.  nom.  took  the  form 
irigg-e  instead  of  brigg  or  brig.  The  Northern  dialect  early 
rejected  the  final  inflectional  -e,  which  prevented  this  change ; 
bence  the  Northumbrian  forma  hrig,  bridge,  rig,  ridge  (back). 
ttg,  sedge.  This  enables  us  10  explain  mtig-worl,  \.  e.  midge- 
wort,  from  the  early  A.  S.  myeg  (without  a  following  vowel) ; 
for  A.  %.y  becomes  both  (  and  u  in  later  English.  For  the 
sense,  cf.  ftea-bant.  In  some  cases,  A.  S.  eg  =  E.^y,  i,  e.  is 
vocalised ;  as  in  leegan,  to  lay ;  liegein,  to  lie ;  byegan,  to  buy. 
When  the  double  g  is  preserved  in  modem  English,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  word  is  of  Scand.  origin.  Thus  the  verb  lo 
is  from  Icel.  eggja,  to  instigate ;  the  A.  S,  eggian  could 

ly  give  edge,  and  indeed  we  find  the  form  io  edge  en  also'. 

[ence  also  the  derivation  of  egg  from  A.  S.  ag,  ail  egg  (as  in 

'  There  are  Ihrtc  A.  S,  forms,  vij.  iag-a,  E.  hatv ;  krgi,  M.  E,  hey,  hay, 
H  En  Aayvmni ;  ■n<l  ierg,  E.  heilse- 
*  Sec  £ige  in  RidmrdBan. 
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my  Dictionary),  cannot  be  right ;  the  A.  S.  <^  became  (regu- 
larly) M.  E.  ey,  and  is  obsolete,  whilst  the  plural  ccgru  became 
M.  E.  eyre-n  (with  added  -w  for  -^»),  and  is  also  obsolete.  E. 
egg  is  certainly  of  Scand.  origin,  from  Icel.  egg  (Swed.  Hggy 
Dan.  ceg) ;  as  further  explained  in  Chap.  XXIII. 

§  340.  History  of  T.  T  is  rarely  voiced,  so  as  to  be- 
come d.  In  native  words  we  have  only  A.  S.priit,  E.  proud  \ 
A.  S.  prjfte^  E.  pride  ;  A.  S.  cldie  (Icel.  klStr\  E.  clot  and  clod. 
The  change  of  /  to  ih,  as  in  swari  (A.  S.  sweart)^  whence 
swarthy y  is  hard  to  explain  ;  equally  difficult  is  lath  for  M.  £. 
laite^  A.  S.  IcBttu,  Final  /  has  disappeared  in  A.  S.  anfilte^ 
M.  E.  anveli^  E.  anvil.  It  is  also  lost  before  st  in  A.  S.  betsi, 
E.  best ;  M.  E.  latst,  E.  last^  superlative  of  A.  S.  Icet^  E.  late. 
It  has  also  disappeared  in  ado,  put  for  at-do.  It  is  only 
written  once  in  the  words  eighth,  eighteen,  eighty,  put  for 
*eightth,  *eightteen,  *eightty.  In  some  difficult  positions  it  is 
not  sounded ;  as  in  boatsivain  (romic  bou-san),  castle,  Christ- 
mas, mistletoe,  wrestle.  In  the  word  blossom,  A.  S.  bldstma,  it 
has  even  disappeared  from  the  written  form ;  so  also  in 
gorse,  from  A.  S.  gorst.  In  the  word  tawdry,  the  /  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  word  saint,  the  word  being  a  contraction  for 
Saint  Azvdry,  i.  e.  Saint  jEpelpry9  (lit.  *  noble  strength '). 
The  curious  word  stickler,  lit.  'controller,'  answers  to  an 
older  stightUr,  from  M.  E.  stightlen,  frequentative  of  A.  S. 
stihtan,  stihtian,  to  control ;  here  we  have  a  change  from  / 
to  k,  by  a  substitution  due  to  misapprehension.  Popular 
etymology  connected  it  with  the  sb.  stick. 

§  341.  Excrescent  t.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  an  excrescent  letter  is  developed,  owing  to  a  fullness  of 
stress  upon  a  syllable,  after  the  letters  m,  n,  or  s.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  consult  an  ingenious  paper  by  Prof. 
March,  *  On  Dissimilatcd  Gemination,'  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for 
1877.  He  remarks  that  *the  first  /  in  happy  represents  the 
closing  of  the  lips  in  hap-,  the  second  /  represents  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  lips  in  -J>y-     Again,  '  the  labial  nasal  m  is  often 
doubled ;  but  the  same  movetnent  of  the  organs  which  makes 
m  with  ihe  nose  open,  will  make  b  if  it  be  closed ;  hence  we 
find  &  appearing  in  the  place  of  a  second  m.    The  most  com' 
jnon  case  is  before  r,  or  /.  .  ■  .  A.  S,  slumerian  has  in  Ger- 
simple  gemination  and  appears  as  schiummern  ;  in  K. 
IS  close  in  sluni-,  but  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  r 
to  slopping  [he  nose  as  they  part,  and  what  would 
have  been  -mer  turns  out  -irr ;  and  so  we  have  slumber  by 
dissimilated  gcminalion.'     Al  any  rate,  the  effect  is  certainly 
due  to  stress ;  mb  is  more  forcible  than  mm,  and  is  substi- 
tuted for  it  accordingly.     Precisely  parallel  is  tlie  change  of 
tm  lo  nd\  as  in  A.  S.  Punor,  which  became  *ihunntT  and  so 
thundtr.     Similar  are  mp  and  al.     At  the  end  of  a  word  we 
a  substitution  of  j/  for  ss,  or  ai  any  rate  an  excrescent  / 
beard  after  s.     Prof.  March  thinks  that  this  tendency  was 
;lped  forward  by  the  fact  that  si  is  a  familiar  E.  ending ;  it 
occurs,  e.g.  in  the  and  jierson  singular  of  the  verb,  as  in 
levtsl,  ioptdst,  and  in  superlatives.      Clear  examples  of  the 
excrescent  /  after  s  or  x  are  seen  in  E.  agains-l,  amitls-l. 
•t,  behet-t,  belwiX'l,  kes-l,  mids-l,  whih-l;  from  M.  E. 
'.in-es  (A.  S.  ortg/an),  M.  E.  amidi-ts,  among-es,  A.  S.  he- 
'.,  M.E.  bttwix,  A.  S.  his.  M.  E.  midd-rs.  wkii-es.     T  is 
the  difficult  sb.  tarnts-l  (M.  E.  erms\  a  pledge. 
Ecrescent  /  after  n  occurs  only  in  antn-l.  A.  S.  aittfn,  anemn ; 
in  words  of  F.  origin.    (We  may  also  note  E,  wer-l,  from 
S.  wdr-t,  due   to  association  with  was-l;  but  this  ftwm  is 
;,  like  the  rest,  of  purely  phonetic  origin,) 
§  842.   History   of  TH.     The  E.  Ih  has  two  sounds, 
;les8  and  voiced  {ek,  d/i).    I  shall  here  denote  the  former 
^,  and  the  latter  by  5  in  A.  S.  words.     In  the  cases  where 
has  been  replaced  by  d,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  voiced 
{di,  tf) ;  but  where  it  has  Ijcen  replaced  by  /,  it  was  voiceless 
(J>).     The  A.  S.  gi-/or3-ian,  ford-ian,  to  further,   promote, 
provide,  became  M.  E.  {a)/or3f>i,  and  is  now  afford.     A.  S. 
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byrden,  a  load,  became  burden,  hurlhtn  {=luTdhai),  and 
now  burden ;  the  change  being  assisted  by  association 
iiurdrn,  the  rofrain  of  a  song  (F.  bourdon).  A.  S.  ciSe 
M.  E.  couSe,  coude,  later  eoud,  now  spell  cou/d,  by  needless 
sertion  of  /,  to  conform  it,  to  the  eye,  with  should 
A.  S.fiSeU,  ]\T.  V..filheh  {=fidMe),  is  now  Jiddlt  (for  'fidU). 
A.S.  mnrSor,  M.  E.  morSrr,  mordrt,  became  both  murther 
and  murder,  of  which  only  the  latter  is  now  commonly 
used.  A.S.  r6dtr,  M.E.  rolher,  roder,  is  now  ruddtr.  Simi- 
larly, we  find  that  the  M.E.  spxlhrr  is  now  spider.  As  to 
the  voiceless  fi,  we  find  it  changed  to  /  in  A.  S.  h/hj>a, 
M.E.  ht^pe,  also  ht^te,  later  A»^A/A  (Milton),  now  height: 
A,  S.  nSs/yrI,  M.  E.  nosfpirl,  now  nostril ;  A.  S.  gesih}i,  later 
^esihi,  sihl, -novi  sigh/;  A.S.  sics/uyrji,  M.^.  staht'orlh,  now 
stahoarl;  A.  %.pUf}/e,  E.  /Ay7'.  It  is  also  explained 
(5  343X  that  /^  can  change  into  d,  by  Verner's  Law,  in 
conjugation  of  verbs,  so  that  a  verb  whose  primary 
ends  in  Ih  can  have  other  stems  ending  in  d.  This  accounts 
for  the  derivation  of  suds  from  the  verb  to  seethe  (pp.  sodden), 
and  of  lead,  v.,  and  lode  from  A.  S.  tid-an,  to  travel.  The 
voiced  th  (dh)  in  bathe,  breathe,  lottthe,  sheathe,  soothe,  wreathe, 
is  derived,  by  voicing,  from  the  voiceless  th  in  bath,  breath, 
loath,  sheath,  sooth,  wreath.  The  reason  why  the  Ih  in  these 
verbs  is  voiced  is  very  simple,  viz.  because,  in  the  M.  E.  fonns, 
it  came  between  two  voicels,  whereas  in  the  substantives  the 
Ih  was  final.  Cf.  M.  E,  breden,  to  breathe,  with  M.  E.  brtj>, 
breath.  Assimilation  of  Ih  to  s  takes  place  in  bliss,  ptit  for 
A.  S.  blffis.  older  form  6lS3-s,  happiness,  derived  from  bHde, 
blitlic,  happy;  and  in  lissom,  put  for  lilh-some,  i.e.  lithe-some. 
XiOSa  of  th.  Finally,  Ih  is  lost  in  difficult  combinations,  as 
in  worship  for  worthship ;  wrist  for  'writhst.  from  wrO-an,  to 

'  Koch  adds  E.  deck,  ham  A.S.picran,  to  tbalch.  Bui  this  ii  qxal/e 
wrong,  (1)  bFcaniG  ■{'•/:  is  a  Inle  importation  from  Dutch,  uid  (1) 
became  the  voiceless  t/i  (|i)  can  only  change  into  /  In  Engliih.  E<jiiBU]r 
■biiiid  ii  hit  derivBliua  of  A.S.  djverg,  >  dwarf,  bamfiwtori,  \ 
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twist;  Norfolk,  Norman,  Norway,  Norwich,  all  derivatives 
from  North ;  and  in  clothes,  commonly  pronounced  as  the 
*  romic '  clouz,  on  account  of  the  difficult  combination  dz. 
So  also  A.  S.  pwitel  is  E.  whittle ;  and  thwack  is  commonly 
whack,  often  pronounced  as  *  romic '  waek. 

§  343.  History  of  D.  We  learn,  from  Verner's  Law,  that 
in  many  cases  a  th  is  changed  into  d.  The  fact  that  the  A.  S. 
pt.  t  of  weordan,  to  become,  was  wtard  in  the  ist  and  3rd 
persons  singular,  wurd-e  in  the  2nd  person,  and  wurd-on  in 
the  plural,  caused  confusion  between  d  and  the  voiced  th  in 
M.  E.  Again,  an  A.  S.  d  often  answers  to  Icel.  S.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  A.  S.  htder,  fiider,  hwider, 
fader,  mddor  (Icel.  hidra^  padra  . .  »fadir,  m63ir)  are  now 
hither,  thither,  tvhither,  father,  mother  *.  So  also  A.  S.  weder 
(Icel.  zv^r),  is  E.  weather  ;  M.  E.  tedder  is  now  tether  (cf.  Icel. 
tjdSr) ;  A.  S.  gccdrian  is  now  gather ;  A.  S.  tS-gadre  is  now 
together,  E.  sward,  as  in  greensward,  A.  S.  sweard,  also 
appears  provincially  as  sivarth,  Icel.  svordr,  E.  yard^  from 
A.  S.  geard,  also  appears  as  garth,  from  Icel.  gar9r. 

D  becomes  /  in  E.  abbot,  from  A.  S.  abbod\  but  here  the 
influence  of  the  Lat.  ace.  form  abbat-em  is  obvious.  A.  S. 
cudele  is  now  cuttle-fish  (cf.  G.  kuttelfisch) ;  but  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  obscure.  A.  S.  teld,  M.  E.  teld,  telt,  is  now  tilt 
(of  a  cart) ;  so  also  the  Icel.  tjald  is  accompanied  by  Dan. 
tell,  Swed.  tdlL  The  final  -ed  of  the  pp.  is  often  pronounced 
as/(§  318);  hence  we  have  wont  for  won-ed,  K,S.wun'Od, 
pp.  oiwunian,  to  accustom;  whence  even  wont-ed (^won-ed- 
ed),  with  reduplicated  suffix.  Note  also  such  forms  as  built, 
girt,  sent,  kep-t,  left,  bles-t ;  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 
-td  after  /  and  d,  as  in  aghast,  led.  Final  -d  stands  for  -ed  in 
bal'd,  M.  E.  ball-ed, 

§  344.  Lobs  of  d.    D  disappears  in  a  few  words ;  as  in 

*  Bnt  fiither  and  mother  may  have  been  dne  to  association  with 
brother  \  for  they  are  still  pronoonced  with  d  in  West  Cumberland, 
where  the  Norse  influence  is  very  strong. 
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<mm)er, gospel,  woodbme,  A.  S.  andswen'an,  godspel.  umdubind; 
wanion,  formerly  wam'and  \  tine,  a  prong  of  a  fork,  A.  S. 
Had;  limt  (tree),  A.S.  /I'nd  (see  p.  371);  also  in  uphohtertr. 
formerly  upholdsUr  ;  and  in  liandog,  formerly  band-dog. 

Excrescent  d  (cf.  §  341).  Excrescent  d  appears  after  n 
at  the  close  of  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  bmm-d  in  the  sense 
of  '  prepared  to  go,'  M.  E.  boun,  Icel.  bHinn,  prepared,  pp.  of 
b&a  ;  dwtn-d-h.  frequentative  of  A.  S.  dwin-an,  10  dwindle ; 
^a«-£f-CT',  A.  S.^anrfrii,  earlier  form  ^(jMra;  kind,  a  peasant, 
M.E.  hint,  from  A.  S.  fiina,  really  the  gen.  pi,  of  hhva.  a 
domestic;  kin-d-red,  M.E.  kinnde,  A.  S,  cyn-raden;  len-d, 
M.  E.  len-en,  A.  S.  Idn-an  ;  roun-d,  to  whisper,  A.  S.  rUn-iati; 
spin-d-U,  M.K  spi'nei,  A.S.  spinl;  Ikun-d-tr,  K.  ^.  pun-or ; 
and  perhaps  scoun-d-rei.  In  fon-d,  the  suffix  is  that  of  the 
pp.  (Conversely,  in  some  words,  the  combination  nd  is 
pronounced  as  n;  as  in  groundsel,  handsome,  handkerchitf. 
Lastly,  dn  is  pronounced  as  n  in  Wednesday^) 

Excrescent  d  also  appears  after  I'm  al-d-er  (tree),  A.  S. air ; 
el-d-er  (tree),  A.  S,  ftler-n ;  and  in  such  forms  as  alderjirst, 
i.  e.  first  of  all,  where  al-d-er  is  for  M.E.  aller,  A.S.  eal-ra, 
gen.  pi-  of  eal.  Iron-mould  was  formerly  yron-mole,  as  in 
Lyiy's  Euphues,  p.  39  ;  the  -d  may  be  due  to  -ed,  as  if  for 
mol-ed,  i.  e.  stained,  from  mole.  A.  S.  mSl,  a  spot.  New- 
fangle-d  was  formerly  tiewe-fang-ct,  i.e.  prompt  to  catch  at 
new  things,  as  in  Chaucer,  C.  T.  10933. 

Assimilation  of  rf  to  i  appears  in  bless.  A.  S.  bl/dsian,  orig. 
10  consecrate  by  blood  ;  from  b!6d,  blood,  with  the  ordinary 
mutation  from  6  \o  /.     Also  in  gossip.  ii[.7..  godsib. 

§  345.  History  of  N.  The  most  remarkable  facts  abotlt 
the  letter  n  are  the  frequent  loss  of  it  in  all  positions,  and  the 
occaaonal  insertion  of  it  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word; 
as  shewn  below.  If  it  changes,  it  changes  to  m ;  very  rarely 
to  /  or  r. 

It  changes  10  m  before  por  6;  as  in  A.  S.  ienep,  E.  Armp ; 
A.  S.  win-berige,  E.  winberry,  ua'mierry.     A.  S.  fiwln-an,  10 
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3  fonned  a  rrequentalive  ivhi'mmer.  noted  by  Jamie- 
son  as  a  word  in  use  in  Roxburghshire,  mod.  E,  whimper 
(with  excrescent/).     At  the  end  of  words  we  find  ihe  same 
change ;  thus  A.  S.  hoirgn.  holen,  M.  E.  halm,  became,  by  loss 
of  n.  holly ;  but  also,  by  contraction,  holm :  so  that  holm-oak 
means   "  holly-oak.'      A.  S.  linti,   a    iime-lree,    became   lint 
(Tempest,  v.  lo),  by  vowel-lengthening  (§378)  and  subsequent 
^tloss  of  d,  and  is  now  limt.     M.  E.  hren-sloon.  burning  stone,  is 
^Bo\v  brimslone.     A.  S.  mace,  a  boat,  is  the  same  word  as  Du. 
^KlDiak,  whence  we  have  borrowed  £.  smack,     N  is  now  /  in 
fiannct,  ^otmtAy  fiannen  (Welsh  g^vlarun).    In  one  word.  «  has 
become  r  ;  A.  S.  pinewincla,  a  small  mollusc,  is  the  prov.  E. 
piniwinkU,  E.  periwinkle,  by  confluence  with  the  name  of  a 
flower. 

§  346,  Loss  of  n,  N  is  lost  in  A.  S.  before  j  and  tk ;  as 
in  A.  S.  cUSi.  gSs,  is3t,  m63,  S3er.  tSd.  unciiS,  Us,  E.  cou{!)d, 
goose,  lithe,  mouth,  other,  tooth,  uncouth,  us  ;  cf.  Goth,  kuntha. 
G.  gam,  G.  lind.  Goth,  muaths,  anlhar,  lunlhus,  kunlhs 
(known),  uns  ot  unsis.  So  also  A.S.  i/oSa,  M.E  te/he.  lithe. 
E.  MAf.  is  for  't/onSo.  i.  e-  tenth.  N  is  lost,  finally,  in  A.  S. 
drain,  also  dras,  E.  drais  ;  A.  S.  ein,  E.  til ;  A.  S.  tliifga  (for 
*tlitiosa=lcd.  alnbogi),  E.  elbow;  A.  S.  d/en.  E.  tven.  i.e. 
evening,  also  evt ;  A.  S,  gamen.  holtgn,  myln  (borrowed  from 
Lat.  molina),  mtslclldn,  soken  (only  found  in  the  compounds 
d-talcen,  it-solcen),  Y..game,  holly,  mill,  mistletoe,  sulky.  N'k 
also  lost,  medially,  in  spider,  M.  E.  spither,  put  for  *spin-lher, 
I  e,  spinner ;  Thursday,  A.  S.  punres-do'g,  the  day  of  Thun- 
der ;  A.  S.  angnergt,  E.  agnail,  SimiLirly  /our teen-nig  hi  has 
btcome/orlenight.  and  finaWy /or fnighl:  0.  Mercian  if k/^uw, 
A.S.  en(d)lu/on  (with  excrescent  d,  cf.  Goth,  amli/),  M.E. 
nleuen,  is  now  tlaien.  But  the  most  frequent  loss  of  n  is  in 
lesions,  where  it  has  totally  disappeared  in  the  majority  of 
Thus  the  infinitive  of  ail  A,  S.  verbs  ended  in  -an. 
»>ming  M.  E.  -en,  -t,  mod.  E.  mule  e  or  lost.  Similarly 
X.  S.  bt/oran  is  now  be/ore ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  beneath 
Bba 
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beside^within,  about ^  without \  and  in  Monday^  Sunday ^y ester-' 
day^  A.  S.  mdnan-dag^  sunnan-dcBg,  gistran-dag.  Initially,  it 
is  lost  in  adder ^  CMger^  A.  S.  nrndre^  na/e-gdr  (lit.  nave-borer). 
Also  in  aught^  when  popularly  used  for  naughty  as  in  the 
phrase  *  carry  aughf*  in  arithmetic.  This  peculiarity  is  due 
to  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  so  that  an 
adder ^  an  auger ^  were  wrongly  used  instead  of  a  nadder,  a 
nauger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  was  formerly  used 
before  consonants  as  well  as  vowels*;  hence  we  can  account 
for  E.  drake  by  supposing  that  the  Scand.  form  andrake 
(Swed.  anddrakey  O.  Icel.  andriki)  was  misunderstood  as  an 
drake,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  an, 

§347.  Intrusive  n.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  above 
mentioned,  the  opposite  mistake  arose  of  prefixing  n  to 
words  which  began  with  a  vowel.  Thus  A.  S.  e/ete  became 
ewt,  and  an  ewt  was  misapprehended  as  a  naut;  whence  E. 
newt.  Similarly  an  awl  was  sometimes  thought  to  stand  for 
a  nawl ;  hence  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  ncnjul  or  nail  in  the 
sense  of  *  awl.*  Such  forms  as  nass  for  ass,  nei^  for  ev^  (an 
^z€)i  ^^'y  ^""^  occasionally  found.  Nuncle,  naunt,  probably 
arose  from  mine  uncle,  mine  aunt,  misapprehended  as  my 
nuncle,  my  naunt.  An  intrusion  of  n  also  occurs  by  putting 
ng  ioTg,  as  nightingale  for  *nihtigale,  M.  E.  nightegale.  At  the 
end  of  words  we  find  an  excrescent  n  after  r ;  as  in  M.  E 
bitour,  E.  bitter-n,  M.  E.  marter,  later  marter-n,  now  marten, 
both  words  of  French  origin.  Hence  we  can  understand 
E.  stubbor-n,  M.  E.  stibor,  which  may  also  have  arisen  from 
misapprehending  M.  E.  stibor-nesse  as  *stiborn-nesse. 

Assimilation  of  nd  to  nn  is  seen  in  E.  winnow,  M.  E.  wind- 
ewen,  A.  S.  windwian,  to  expose  to  wind. 

§  348.  History  of  P.     P  is  changed  to  its  voiced  equiva- 

*  Layamon's  Brat  begins  with  the  words  An  preost,  written  a /rest  in 
the  second  and  later  MS.  In  1. 1 13  of  the  Ormulum,  we  find  an  duhktig 
wif,  a  donghty  wife.  Still  later,  we  find  on  litUl  quite,  a  little  whiles 
Sir  Gawayn,  1.  30  (about  A.D.  1360  or  later). 
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lent,  viz.  *,  in  a  few  cases,  A.  S.  hppeslrc  is  now  lobster; 
K.S.papol\s  nov  pe&ile;  dribble  is  ihc  frequenlative  o^  drip; 
walhlt,  to  red,  orig.  \a  fiutier,  is  the  frequentative  oficAo^,  to 
strike,  lo  flutter;  llic  M.  IL.  al/orcop  or  cop,  a  spider,  has 
given  us  ccp-web,  now  cobweb ;  and  knop  has  become  knob. 

P  has  becomey^  and  afterwards  n  in  A.  S.  cnapa,  later  fttrm 
aia/a,  E.  tnavi:. 

Excrescent  p  occurs  after  m  in  empty,  A.S.  amtig; 
'Kmpse,  M.  E.  glimsen  ;  and  sempsttr  for  seanuler*, 

5349.  History  of  P.  The  Anglo-Sason  (Southern)/ 
the  sound  of  k,  even  initially  (as  in  modern  Southern 
lecls).  and  in  all  positions  except  in  such  words  as  o/t. 
The  Mercianymust  have  been  the  same  as  the  mod. 
itially,  and  also  kept  that  sound  in  some  words,  both 
medially  and  finally,  viz,  in  words  such  as  deaf,  loaf,  staff, 
eliff,  offer,  where  the  /  is  sometimes  doubled.  This  sys- 
tem of  denoting  the  voiceless  sound  by  doubling  the  letter 
is  found  in  A.  S.,  in  the  word  offrian,  to  offer,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  offerre ;  the  true  A.  S.  double/  (or  rather  double 
V)  changing  into  bb,  as  in  habban,  to  have,  infin.,  as  com- 
pared with  h/  hafd  (=  havS),  he  has.  But  a  single  / 
between  two  vowels  was  doubdess  sounded  as  v,  even  in 
Mercian,  and  in  modern  English  is  always  so  written ;  it  was 
early  written  »  by  the  Anglo-French  scribes.  The  form  off, 
being  emphatic,  is  slill  pronounced  with  /  but  the  unem- 
phatic  of  is  pronounced  m),  even  in  the  compounds  hereof, 
■thiriof,  whereof  In  some  M.  E.  MSS,  we  even  find  such 
^  from  needlessly  spelt  ffroin,  as  e.g.  in  the  MS,  of 

:bard  the  Redeless ;  but  I  think  we  never  find_^  for  the 
Bound  of  v\  This  distinction  is  perfectly  observed  in  mod. 
Welsh,  where  ff=f,  and_/'=w.  We  have  only  four  words  in 
which/has  become  v  initially;  these  are  vane,  vat,  vinnoed, 

'  Wc  may  add  ■whimper,  the  e.;nivalcnt  of  Lowland  Scotch  lohimmer, 
Iceqaeittative  from  a  base  vikim.  wilh  ihe  iime  kdsc  as  ■uiltint  (J  Hi). 
•  The  capital  F  ii  also  writien^  a«  said  above. 
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an  J  vixen^  A.  S./ana,/cBtyfinege,  */yxen  (fem.  oi/ox)\  iJfr 
rej^rosents  a  nom.  case  lif^  but  the  M.E.  pi.  was  liues^  E.  Uvn, 
Til//'  gives  both  the  pi.  calves^  and  the  derivative  verb  A 
<*j/rr.  Belief  gives  the  derivative  verb  believe.  Cases  ill 
which  the  medial/"  has  become  v  are,  of  course,  extremdy 
common ;  in  fact,  they  run  through  the  whole  language. 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  plurals  lecmes^  lives^  loaves^  ihieveSy 
&c. ;  in  the  verbs  behave ^  behove ^  calve ^  carve ^  cleave,  cravi^ 
grave y  halve ^  have^  heave,  live,  love,  &c.,  M.  E.  hauen  (with 
prefix  be-),  behouerij  caluen,  &c. ;  also  in  cove,  five,  glove,  Ac, 
A.  S.  c6fa,fif,gl6f,  &c. ;  and  in  anvil,  clover,  ever,  evil,  harvest, 
haven,  hovel,  liver,  navel,  raven,  &c.  The  /  is  preserved  in 
fi/lh,  fifly,  twelfth,  and  the  like,  by  the  voiceless  th  or  /.  F 
is  miswritten  gh  in  dough  (§  333). 

F  has  remarkably  disappeared  in  the  following  cases: 
A.  S.  hcfst,  hce/S,  hiefde,  E.  hast,  hath  (also  has),  had ;  A.  S. 
heafod,  M.  E. heued,  heed,  Y.,  head',  A.  S.  hldford,  M.  E.  lauerd, 
XLlord',  A.  S.  hld/dige,  E.  lady^,  A.S,  e/ete  became  M.E 
eivt,  our  newt.  Both  /  and  /  are  ignored  in  the  mod.  E 
halfpenny. 

Assimilation  has  taken  place,  oi  fm  to  mm,  in  Uman  or 
lemman,  A.  S.  l/of-man,  i.  e.  *  dear  one ' ;  Lammas,  A.  S. 
hldf masse,  i.  e.  loaf-mass ;  and  in  woman.  The  last  remark- 
able form  arose  thus :  the  A.  S.  wifman,  pi.  wifmen,  became 
Early  E.  wimman,  pi.  wimmen.  The  pi.  form  is  still  strictly 
preserved  in  our  pronunciation,  though  persistently  misspelt 
women ;  the  singular  has  been  changed  from  wiman  to 
woman  by  the  influence  of  the  2V,  which  tends  to  turn  *  into 
0,  and  0  into  u ;  cf.  Goth,  kwiman  with  the  modem  E.  come. 


*  Though  K,S.fyxen  docs  not  occur,  we  find  A.S.  itm.fyxe,  which 
only  differs  in  the  suffix;  see  Index  to  Sweet's  Oldest  £ng.  Texts. 
Fixsen  occurs  as  a  surname.     Vctt  was  re-imported  from  Dutch. 

'  Hawk  is  often  added :  bat  it  is  more  likely  that  'hawk  represents 
Icel.  haukr  than  the  A.  S.  kafoc.  Indeed,  the  latter  form  appears  to  be 
the  original  of  havoc. 
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gimikr  is  the  change  hom/n  to  mn,  later  m,  as  in  A.  S. 
,  s/e/ii,  later  i/emn.  whence  mod.  E.  s/em  (of  a  tree). 
360.  History  of  B.  .5  is  sometimes  changetl  tovoice- 
/,  as  in  gossip,  M.  E.  gossib  or  godsib,  i.  e.  '  related  in 
I.'  said  of  a  sponsor  in  baptism,  So  also  unkcmpt'-=un- 
kembed,  i.  e.  uncombed ;  from  A.  S.  camb,  a  comb,  with 
mutation  o^  aia  e;  see  p.  z03. 
Excrescent  b  is  common  after  m,  as  in  em-b-ers,  M,  E. 
A.  S.  lEmyrian  ;  gam-b-le,  from  game  ;  bram-b-U,  M.  E. 
liil,  X.  S.  bremel \  nim-b-U,  'M.'E.  nimel.  ready  to  seize, 
A.  S.  nim-an,  to  seize,  take ;  slum-b-tr.  M,  E.  slumeren, 
A.  S.  slumerian  -.  Um-b-tr,  A.  S.  timber,  but  cf.  Swed.  timmtr, 
limber,  and  Goth,  h'mrjan,  to  build.  Similarly,  m^  appears 
for  mm  (or  even  m)  in  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  lamb,  A.  S. 
/am^  (Du.  and  Dan.  lam,  Swed.  and  G.  lamm) ;  so  also  in 
ch'mb,  comb,  crumb,  dumb;  to  which  "we  may  add  timi,  A.  S. 
Am,  and  Ihumb.  A.  S.  puma ;  but  this  final  b  is  no  longer 
sounded.  Thim-b-h  is  a  derivative  of  thumb  ;  and  crum-b-k 
of  crumb,  from  A.S.  crum-a.  Humbli-het  ^hummU-bee; 
where  hummtt  is  the  frequentative  of  Awm.  A'ami  is  from 
M.  E.  num-en,  n^m-cn,  A.  S.  num-en,  deprived  of  sensation, 
pp.  of  nim-an,  to  seize,  take,  catch ;  cf.  Icel.  num-inn,  bereft, 
pp.  of  netna,  to  take. 

§  351.  History  of  M.  The  letter  m  is  lost  before/ and 
even  in  A.S.,  in  a  few  words,  viz./^.  E.yjir,  Goth,  /im/ 
rherc  the  m  is  itself  a  substitution  for  Aryan  N) ;  6sle,  E. 
xel,  cognate  with  G.  amsel;   s6/le,  E.  so/I,  cognate  with  G, 

f,  0.  H.  G.  sam/lo  (adverb). 
M  becomes  «  before  /,  as  in  A,  S.  tsmile,  E.  emmet,  or  by 
tntraclion  ant.     So  also  we  have  Hants  for  Hamtonshire, 
otherwise  calkd  Hampshire,  where  the  p  is  excrescent.     Cf. 
aunt  (through  the  French)  from  Lai.  amita. 

\  863.  History  of  Y.  The  original  Aryan  Y  is  repre- 
mted  in  A.S.  by  gf  only  in  a  very  few  words,  i\i..ye,yea, 
1,year,yoTC.  yet,  yoke,  yon.  young,  youth  \  '\i\you,y(mr.^tg 
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was  dropped,  viz.  in  A.  S.  eSw,  e6wer.     In  other  cases  j 
corresponds  to  an  Aryan  G.     See  §  337. 

§  863.  History  of  B.  In  most  Aryan  languages,  r  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  /.  Hence  we  can  explain  E.  smoulder, 
from  M.£.  smolder,  a  stifling  smoke,  as  being  a  variant  of 
M.  E.  smorther,  with  the  same  sense ;  from  A.  S.  smor-ian,  to 
stifle.  The  M.  E.  smoriher  is  now  smother ^  so  that  smoulder 
and  smother  are  doublets. 

Rr  has  become  dd  in  A.  S.  pearruc,  M.  E.  parroky  an 
enclosure,  now  paddock.  In  fact,  the  railway-station  now 
called  Paddock  Wood  is  in  the  old  manor  of  Parrocks; 
Archaeologia  Cantiana,  xiii.  128;  Hasted's  Hist  of  Kent, 
8vo.,  V.  286.     QX,  porridge  <poddige<pottage. 

R  has  disappeared  from  speak,  M.  E.  speken,  A.  S.  sprecan  ] 
also  from  speech,  M.  E.  speche,  A.  S.  spdc,  earlier  sprdtc, 

R  is  intrusive  in  bride-groom,  for  hridegoom,  A.  S.  bryd- 
guma\  and  probably  in  groom  itself;  also  in  hoarse,  M.  £. 
hors,  hoos,  A.  S.  hds.  Surf  was  formerly  suffe,  probably  from 
A.  S.  stvSgan,  to  make  a  rushing  noise  or  *  sough.'  As  to  the 
pronunciation  of  r,  sec  §  310. 

Metathesis  is  not  infrequent  in  words  containing  the  letter  r, 
which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  Thus  we  have  bird,  from 
A.  S.  bridd ;  burn,  from  A.  S.  brinnan ;  bright,  from  Mercian 
berht  (A.  S.  beorht) ;  cress,  from  A.  S.  ca:rse ;  fresh,  from  A.  S. 
fersc  \  fright,  from  A.  %.fyrhto\  nostril,  for  * nosthril-=-*nos- 
thirl,  A.  S.  nospyrl ;  through,  from  A.  S.  purh,  cf.  E.  thorough  \ 
Wright,  from  A.  S.  wyrhta ;  wrought,  A.  S.  worhfe ;  M/r</  for 
Mr/(t/,  from  three ;  thirteen,  thirty,  for  thritteen,  thritty.  Cf.  also 
A.  S.  ^^rj  or  ^r^'j,  grass  ;  A.  S.  irnan  or  rinnan,  to  run  ;  E. 
thirl  or  ///r///,  to  pierce  ;  M.  Y..  burd,  a  bride ;  E.  frith  as  a 
variant  ol firth,  from  lce\.  ffor^r, 

§  354.  History  of  L.  Z  has  disappeared  from  ^^M. 
which  (Scotch  ilk,  whilk),  such,  A.  S.  die,  hwilc,  swylc ;  also 
from  as,  M.  E.  als,  alse,  also,  A.  S.  eai-swd,  a  doublet  of  also, 
England  is  for  Eng{Je)-land,  A.  S.  EngU-lond,  JEnglaland,  the 
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land  of  the  Angles.  Z  is  not  sounded  in  calf^  hai/^  calve, 
halve,  folk  J  yolk,  talk,  walk,  qualm,  &c. ;  nor  in  would,  should. 
The  spelling  of  would  and  should  has  brought  about  the 
intrusive  /  in  could  for  coud.  Assimilation  of  //  to  //  has 
taken  place  in  totter,  prov.  E.  toiler,  A.  S.  tealtrian, 

§  355.  History  of  W.  The  A.  S.  suffix  -wa  or  -we  is 
now  ^Titten  -ow,  as  in  cerwe  {areive),  spearwa,  now  arrow, 
sparrow.  The  A.  S.  final  w  is  absorbed ;  so  that  treow  is 
tree,  cneow  is  knee,  gleaw  is  glee,  tr/owe  is  true,  /aw  v&you,  h(w 
is  hue,  &c.  It  is  preserved  to  the  eye  in  ewe,  new,  yew, 
snow,  &c.,  but  is  vocalised  in  pronunciation. 

W  has  disappeared  from  A.  S.  w6s,  E.  ooze ;  A.  S.  cwidu, 
later  cudu,  E.  cud  \  f /ewer,  Y^,four\  Idwerce,  E.  lark  (bird) ; 
dwi'ht,  ndwiht,  E.  aught,  naught  \  sdwel  (Goth,  saiwald), 
E.  soul.  It  also  occasionally  drops  in  certain  combinations, 
as  wl,  thiv,  tw,  sw.  Thus  lisp  is  from  A.  S.  wlisp,  adj.,  stam- 
mering; thong,  from  A.S.  pwang;  tusk,  from  A.  S.  tusc^, 
also  /kj;,  twux  (for  *twisc);  such,  from  M.  E.  swi'che,  A.  S. 
ncjy/r ;  j^,  a/rt?,  from  A.  S,  swd,  ealswd ;  and  w/Zry  is  for 
sweltry.  Also  in  answer  and  sword,  where  it  is  only  present 
to  the  eye.  .S/'j/^r  is  not  derived  from  A.  S.  sweoslor,  but  from 
the  cognate  Icel.  systir  (Goth,  swistar), 

Hw  is  now  written  wh,  reduced  in  pronunciation  to  a 
mere  w  in  Southern  English ;  the  w  is  silent  in  who,  A.  S. 
hwd,  but  the  h  remains.     See  §  336. 

Wr  is  still  written,  but  the  w  is  silent,  viz.  in  write, 
wrong,  &c.  To  this  rule  there  is  one  exception,  the  written 
w  being  now  dropped  in  A.  S.  wr6t-an,  to  root  or  rout  up,  as 
a  pig  does  with  his  snout.  The  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
has :  *  Wrotyn,  as  swyne ;  Verror!  Root,  sb.,  is  of  Scand. 
origin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  habit  arose  of 
prefixing  w  to  h,  when  the  vowel  0  followed  it,  in  certain 
words.     Thus   M.  E.  hool  became  whole,  and   M.  E.  hoot 
^  The  spelling  tusc  occurs  in  the  Erfurt  Glossary,  1.  487. 
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became  whote  or  whot]  in  which  cases  the  w  was  slighdj 
sounded  ^  The  w  in  whole  and  whot  has  again  dropped 
in  pronunciation,  but  it  is  kept  to  the  eye  in  the  former 
of  these  words ;  whereas  whoi  is  now  ?ioL  So  also  hocp 
(F.  houper)  became  whoop;  we  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  confusing  this  word  with  A.  S.  w6p,  sb.,  an  outcry, 
the  derived  verb  from  which  is  w^n,  our  iveep.  The 
w  in  7Voo/  is  also  unoriginal,  and  will  be  explained  below ; 

§37o»   P.395- 

§  366.     History  of  S.     Owing  to  the  frequent- change 

of  the  sound  of  final  s  to  «,  the  Anglo-French  scribes  intro- 
duced the  use  of  ce  to  denote  a  final  s  that  had  preserved 
its  sound ;  in  imitation  of  the  F.  spellings  penance,  price, 
&c.  Hence  we  find  A.  S.  fljfs,  fs^  (ys,  mys,  mtnsian,  dnes, 
answering  to  Ys.  fleece,  ice,  lice,  mice^  mince,  once;  and  the 
M.  K.  hennes,  sithens,  thennes,  Ihries,  Irewes,  Iwii's,  whennes, 
answering  to  E.  hence,  since,  /hence,  thrice,  truce,  twice,  whence. 
Owing  to  a  supposed  etymology  from  F.  cendre,  we  find  A.  S. 
simler,  scoria,  slag  (Icel.  sindr,  Swed.  sinder,  G.  sinter\ 
sjwlt  cinder,  as  at  present.  The  correct  spelling  sinder 
occurs  as  early  as  ihe  eighth  century  and  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth;  see  my  Supplement.  Owing  to  confusion  with 
F.  words,  such  as  science,  we  find  sc  miswritten  for  s  in 
scythe,  A.  S.  siSe. 

S  Iwicomes  z  medially  and  finally  in  a  large  number  of 
words,  a  change  which  is  sometimes  indicated  by  writing 
1,  and  sometimes  not.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  adze, 
A.  S.  (vdese;  bedizen,  allied  to  dis-  in  distaff;  blaze,  A.  S. 
^Krst ;  dizzy,  A.  S.  dysig ;  drizzle,  frequentative  of  A.  S. 
MAtS'tin,  to  let  fall  in  drops;  freeze,  {pp,  frozen),  A.  S. 
/#riw«i/i;  furze,  A,S,fyrs;  hazel,  A.  S.  hcesel;  nozzle,  from 
•<w,    A.  S.    nosu ;    ooze,   sb.,   wet   mud,  A.  S,  zvds ;   sneeze, 

*  lUUlwcll  gives  prov.  E.  whonu  for  liome,  and  whoard  for  hoard. 
W«  even  fiiul  prov.  E.  woats  or  wuts  for  oats  ;  and  we  all  say  wun  for 
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*/ntett,  ti.F../iKsat,  A. S,/«Am» (whence also  nMge,hy 
of_^;  whftit,  A.  S.  /no^san;  rvisen,  from  A.  S.  (Jor)- 
wisnian,  to  dry  up.  So  also  brazen  from  brass,  glaze  from 
glass,  grasf  from  grass.  On  ihe  other  hand,  we  have 
arise  and  rise,  A.  S.  drisait,  rlsan  ;  iwom,  A.  S.  iesma ; 
bosom,  A.  S.  bSsm ;  lose,  A.  S.  losian,  properly  '  to  become 
loose';  nose,  A. S.  nosw,  whose,  A.  S.  hwds;  those,  A. S. 
/A.  So  also  the  verbs  house,  louse,  mouse,  with  i«  as  a; 
the  sbs.  house,  louse,  mouse,  with  se  as  j.  Compare 
ith  this  ihe  voicing  of  Ih  between  two  vowels,  as  explained 

5  becomes  sh  in  gushAram  \ce\.gusa-,  andrA  in  linch-pin, 
put  for  lins-pin,  from  A.  S.  lynis,  an  axle-tree.  So  also 
mod.  E.  hefu-hman  appears  as  M.  E.  hensman,  short  for 
hengsl-man,  i.  e.  horseman,  groom.  Cf.  '  canlerius,  hmgst '  in 
Wright's  Vocabularies ;  and  see  Aeyneemarm  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum. 

j  867.    S  >  r.  1'here  are  some  very  interesting  instances  of 

the  change  of*  to  r,  by  Verner's  Law.   In  all  such  cases  i  took 

first  ol  all  the  intermediate  sound  of  s.     Obvious  examples 

',  pi.  of  IS ;    were,  pi.  of  was ;    lorn,  pp.  of  M.  E. 

A,  S.  Uosait ;  frore,  used  by  Milton  ior  frozen.     Other 

imples  are  found  in  bare,  A.  S.  bar,  cognate  with  Lithu- 

lian  basas,  bare-fooled ;    berry,  A.  S,  berige,  Goth,  basi; 

blare  (of  a  trumpet),   from    M.  E.  hlasen,  to  blow  loudly 

(cf.  blas-l) ;    dreary,  A.  S.  drdir-ig,  orig.  dripping  with  gore, 

from  dr/os-an,  to  drip;    ear,  A.  S.  /are,  Gotb.  auso;    hear, 

K.  S.  hlran,  h^ran,  Goth,  hausjan ;    iron,  A.  S.  iren,  earlier 

form  Uen ;    lore  and  learn,  A.  S.  Idr  and  leornian,  from  a 

Teut.  base  leg,  appearing  in  Goili.  lais,  I  have  found  out, 

I  know  ;  rear,  v.,  A.  S.  rdran  ( =  'ri^t-ian),  causal  verb  from 

rise;    weary,  A.  S.  w/r-ig,  from  wdrian,  to  tramp  over  a 

from  u)6r,  a  moor  =  wis,  mire. 

One  very  singular  example  of  a  similar  change  occurs  in 

mod.  E.  dare ;  ihe  A.S.  form  is  dear,  standing  for  dearr 
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(^z=:*dearz\  cognate  with  Goth,  darsy  I  dare  (cf.  Gk.  Bapa-tip). 
The  radical  s  reappears  in  the  pt.  t.  durs-t, 

§  358.  In  several  words  s  has  disappeared  from  the  end, 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  plural  suffix,  and  its  removal 
has  formed  a  new  but  incorrect  singular  ^  A.  S.  byrgels^ 
a  tomb,  M.  E.  buriels,  became  M.  E.  buriel,  whence  our 
burial,  A.  S.  rckdehe,  M.  E.  redels^  a  riddle,  became  M.  E. 
redely  whence  our  riddle,  A.  S.  pisa^  pi.  pisan,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  pisum,  became  M.  E.  pese^  pi.  pesen  or  peses,  later 
pease^  pi.  peason ;  then  pease  was  taken  to  stand  for  peas, 
a  plural;  the  s  was  cut  off,  and  the  result  is  E.  pea. 
Similarly  the  supposed  pi.  skales  is  really  a  singular,  being 
borrowed  from  Du.  schaats^  pi.  schaatsen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pi.  bodies^  in  the  sense  of  stays  for  women,  has 
been  turned  into  a  singular,  spelt  bodice ;  bracken  is  really  a 
plural  in  -en,  A.  S.  braccan,  pi.  of  bracce,  i.  e.  brake.  Eaves 
is  singular,  A.  S.  e/ese ;    and  so  is  alms,  A.  S.  celmesse  (Gk. 

§  359.  The  combinations  j/,  jr/>,  j/r,  j/r,  are  extremely 
common,  and  remain  unchanged.  There  is  hardly  any 
tendency,  as  in  some  languages,  to  drop  the  initial  s.  It  is 
however  lost  in  paddle,  formerly  spaddle,  when  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  small  spade,  being  in  fact  the  diminutive  form  of 
spade ;  this  is  due  to  confusion  with  paddle,  in  the  sense  of 
an  implement  for  managing  a  boat. 

-S*  is  intrusive  in  island,  M.  E.  iland^  A.  S.  iglandy  by 
confusion  with  F.  isle,  from  Lat.  insula, 

S  is  sometimes  prefixed.  It  is  common  to  compare  melt 
with  smell,  and  to  say  that  the  s  in  smelt  is  prefixed.  This 
is  untrue;  both  meltan  and  smcltan  are  A.  S.  and  general 
Teutonic  forms;   and,  if  they  are  connected,  we  can  more 

*  See  a  list  of  Words  corrupted  through  mistakes  about  Number,  in 
A.  S.  Palmer's  Folk- Etymology,  1883,  p.  593.  But  there  are  a  few 
errors  in  ii,  as  e.g.  under  kncCf  supposed  to  be  plural;  lea^  supposed 
to  be  a  fictitious  singular. 
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^ily  derive  meU  from  smcli  by  supposing  thai  ihc  i  was 
lost.  But  ihere  is  a  real  prefixing  of  j  in  s-qurezr,  from 
A.  S.  cwfsan,  cw/san,  lo  crush.  This  s  is  due  to  association 
with  s-iiuash,  a  word  of  F.  origin,  from  O.  F.  rs-quaeher 
{=  "L&X,  tx-coaclare),  in  which  the  s  represents  the  O.  F. 
intensive  prefix  es-  ■=  Lat  ex'^.  Several  other  words  have 
been  explained  as  containing  the  same  intensive  prefix,  but 

II  believe  that  most  of  such  explanations  are  wron^".     Stieize 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variant  of  the  older  _/«c«f, 
due   to  substituting    the   common   combination  sn  for  the 
rare  and  difficult/n  ;  whilst  netse  ret-tilled  from  droppingy^ 
§  8flO.  8K.    l"he  A.  S.  sc,  when  followed  by  e  or  i,  com- 
nionly  becomes  M.  E.  sck,  E.  sk\    as  in  A.  S.  seeamu,  E. 
xhaatt ;  A.  S.  scinan,  E.  shine.     Exceptions  are  mosily  due  lo 
Norse  influence ;    as   in  E.  skin,  from  Icel.  skinn.     When 
followed  by  other  vowels,  sc  also  commonly  becomes  sh,  as 
I  A.  S.  seaga,  E.  sfia7V ;  A.  S.  sculdor,  E.  shoulder ;    A.  S. 
.  shut.     But  A.  S,  scab  remains   as  scab,  with  a 
Edouble  form  of  the  adjective,  viz,  scabby,  shabby.     A.  S.  scale 
^B  E.  scale,  but  A.  S.  setll  is  E.  shell.    Sc  final  also  becomes  sh  ; 
S  in  asc,  ash  (tree).  y(jf .  fish,  the  dative  cases  of  these  words 
tbeingaseea.ndfisce;  compare  ihe  remarks  in  note  3,  p.  354, 
■  In   the  word  schooner,   the   sch   is  an    imitation    of  Dutch 
spelling ;  but  it  should  rather  be  scoomr,  from  llie  prov.  E. 
scooH,  to  glide  over  water.    The  late  Du.  word  schooner  is 
,  bgrrowed  from  English', 

Medial   1/  may   become   ss,    as    in    blossom,    A.  S, 

W^iima ;    missclfhrush  =  mistUlhrush,  the  thrush  that  feeds 

Q  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.     In  mislltloe,  A.  S,  misldl&n, 

t';lke  st  is  now  pronounced  as  « ;    as  also  in  glisten,  listen. 

W^Tidate, 

-  a.  IX.     (The  Hal.  I  also  stands  foi  Lai.  rfij-). 

'  The  old  notion   of  etymoloB'''''g  was  lo  rush  lo  conclusions  bj 
anbining  anccTtoin  instiuices,  often  uarclBted,  iiDitcr  1  general  l&w. 
'  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Sciecce  of  Langmigc,  1S6S,  p.  3S. 


find  the  same  prefix  used  intensively :    tbns, 
icoU,  is  deiived  hma  gridari.  to  Ciy  Out,  by  prefixing  1  = 
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Mizzle,  to  fall  in  fine  drops,  is  a  frequentative  formed  firom 
misty  i.  e.  fine  rain ;  it  stands  for  *missle  =  *mistU, 

Metathesis  occasionally  takes  place  of  final  sk,  which 
becomes  x  {ks\  and  of  final  ps,  which  becomes  sp.  Thus 
E.  ask  also  appears  as  prov.  E.  ax  (=  aks) ;  E.  wasp  is 
prov.  E.  waps^  from  A.  S.  wa*ps,  M.  E.  has  clapsen  as  weU 
as  claspen  for  E.  clasp ;  and  this  is  an  older  form,  being  allied 
to  clamp.  Similarly  grasp  is  probably  for  *grap'S,  and  allied 
to  grab  and  gripe.  Hasp  is  for  *  ?taps  =  A.  S.  hcBpse,  a  bolt 
of  a  door,  a  *  fitting ' ;  allied  to  A.  S.  ge-hapy  fit.  Asp-en  is 
an  adjectival  form  from  A.  S.  cBps.  Lisp  is  from  A.  S.  wlips, 
stammering. 

§  361.  The  principal  results  of  the  preceding  chapter 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  consonantal  changes  in  words  of  French  origin 
are  of  a  similar  character  in  a  great  many  respects ;  but 
there  are  a.  few  such  changes  which  are  not  here  represented. 
These  will  receive  attention  on  a  future  occasion. 

TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONSONANTAL  CHANGES. 

(N.B. — The  italic  w  and  y  denote  vowel-sounds,  forming  parts  of  a 
diphthong ;  the  roman  w  and  y  denote  consonants.) 

Aryan.  Teutonic    A. -Saxon.    Mid.  English.        Modern. 
G  K  c ;  ce         c,  k,  g ;  ch,  j,  ce     c.  k,  g,  t ;  ch,  j, 


ce,  gh 

•  •  • 

K  (doubled) 

cc 

cc,  ck,  kk ;  cch 

ck;  tch 

SK 

SK,  KS 

sc,  see ;  x 

sc ;  sch,  sh ;  x 

sc,  sk ;  sh ;  z 

Gw 

KW 

cw 

qu 

qu 

K 

H 

h 

h;  {lost);  gh 

h;  {lost)\  gh 

Q 

HW 

hw 

wh 

wh,  w 

GH 

G 

g;  ge;  h 

g;y,3;gii,w,  f; 
ge  ( j\  ly 

g.  y;  ghfW.f; 

ge;  >».r 

•  •  • 

G  (doubled) 

eg 

gg»gge;.y 

dge,^ 

D 

T 

t 

t ;  d  ;  {lost) 

t;  ^\{lost) 

T 

TH 

]>.«;  t,d 

>,  th;  t,d;  (.lost) 

th;  t,d;  {lost) 

DH 

D 

d 

d,  t;  {lost) 

d,  t ;  {lost) 

N 

N 

n;  {lost) 

n;  {lost) 

n;  m;  {lost) 

B?  P? 

P 

p;f 

p,  b;  u(«T) 

p,  b;  re 
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.RYAN. 

Teutonic. 

A.-Saxon. 

Mid.  English. 

Modern. 

P 

F 

f 

f,ff;u(-T) 

f,ff;T,Te;  {hst) 

BH 

B 

b 

b 

b^P 

M 

M 

m 

m 

m;  n 

Y 

Y 

ge 

y»5 

1 

R.L 

R,L 

r.l 

r(i);i 

r(l);l 

W 

W 

w 

w;  (/w/) 

w,  ow;  (Jost) 

S 

S 

8;  r 

s;  r          s 

,z;sh,sc;r;(Aw/) 

Excrescent  letters  :  d,  t,  afUr  n ;  b,  p,  afUr  m ;  t,  a/ier 
s,  X ;  n,  after  r.  These  produce  the  combinations  nd,  ni^ 
mb,  mp,  si,  xi,  rn,  in  certain  cases.      See  §§341,  344,  347, 

350- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Various  Changes  in  the  FoRifs  of  Words. 

§  362.  In  §  322  and  §  323  above,  I  have  noted  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  the  forms  of  words  are  affected. 
Some  of  these  require  further  discussion  and  exemplification. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  repetition,  but  I  give  old  results 
briefly,  with  references  to  former  sections. 

(i)  Palatalisation.  See  this  discussed  in  §  324.  For 
examples,  sec  §§  325,  326,  330,  339. 

(2)  Voicing  of  voiceless  letters.  Examples  have 
already  been  given  in  §§  318,  323,  327,  328,  340,  342,  348. 
Thus  we  have  loaves  as  the  pi.  of  loa/^  dig  from  dike,  know- 
ledge from  M.  K.  knowkche,  jowl  from  M.  E.  chauel  {chavet)^ 
proud  from  A.  S.  priii,  breathe  from  breath,  &c. ;  lobster  from 
A.  S.  loppestre^  pebble  from  A.  S.  papal,  &c. 

(3)  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters.  This  is  particu- 
larly common  in  the  case  of  g\  see  §  338.    So  also  w  \  see 

§  355- 

(4)  Assimilation.   This  produces  a  grouping  of  voiceless 

letters,  as  in  the  sound  lookt  for  looked;  or  of  voiced  letters, 
as  in  the  sound  dogz  for  dogs\  as  explained  in  §  318.  It 
also  produces  doubled  letters,  as  in  blossom  (§  340),  bless 
(§  344)  >  ^^'-y-y  (§  342) ;  lemman  (later  leman),  Lammas,  woman, 
Early  E.  wimman  (§  349).  It  is  extremely  common  in  Latin, 
as  in  of'ferre  for  ob-ferre,  whence  E.  offer ;  and  is  quite  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Italian  and  Icelandic.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  Ital.  ammirare^  to  admire ;  Icel.  drekka, 
to  drinL 
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Substitation.     Examples  have  been  given  of  t  for  k 

29) ;  of  *  for  /  {§  340) ;  of  d  for  ?  (§  342) ;  of  /  for  k 
(§  342);  and  of  sh  and  cA  for  s  (§  356).  We  may  refer 
hither  die  Lhange  from  j  {=z)  to  r  (§  357)- 

(6)  MetathOBiB.  Examples  have  been  given  of  ks  or  x 
for  sk,  and  sp  for/j  {§  360) ;  and  of  the  frequent  shifting  of  r 
(§  353)'  ^  ^Iso  modem  E.  employs  wh  for  A.  S.  hw, 
imonly  has  U  finally  for  A.  S,  c/,  as  in  idle,  from 
S.  iiel;  but  these  are  merely  graphic  changes,  appeal- 
I  the  eye.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  the 
of  M.  E.  liktlen,  to  tickle,  a  frequentative  verb  from 
the  base  tik,  to  touch  lightly,  was  influenced  in  sense, 
and  confused  with,  the  Icel,  killa,  to  tickle,  whence  prov. 
E.  kitllr,  to  tickle,  and  the  adj.  kitllt,  used  in  the  precise 
sense  of  the  mod.  E.  licklish.  So  also  wallet,  M.  E.  walet, 
appears  to  be  a  mere  substitution  for  M.  E.  walel.  fonnerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  'bag'  or  'basket';  as  shewn  in  my 
Dictionary.  Other  examples  of  metathesis  are  seen  in  neeld 
for  needle;  in  acre,  an  Anglo-F tench  spelLng  of  A.S,  acer, 
u  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Year-books  of  Edward  I, 
:d  by  Mr.  Horwood;   and  in  several  words  of  French 


and  I 
^^nse 


BSited 


)  383.  (7)  Abbreviation;  moludisg  Apbesis,  Sya- 
oope,   and  Apocope.      There   are   many   ways   in    which 

abbreviation  can  take  place,  and  examples  are  numerous. 

Aphesis.  The  dropping  of  an  initial  letter  or  syUable  is 
so  common  thai  Dr.  Murray  has  found  it  convenient  to  invent 
a  special  name  for  it.  He  calls  it  aphesis  (Gk.  aiftimr.  a 
letting  go),  and  defines  it  thus ;  '  the  gradual  and  uninten- 
tional loss  of  a  short  accented  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word.'  A  word  in  which  aphesis  occurs  is  called  aphettc. 
Most  of  such  words  are,  however,  of  French  origin.  Among 
those  of  English  origin  we  may  note  ;  d<nvn,  short  for  M.  E. 
adottn,  A.  S.  of-d&ite,  lit.  off  tlie  down  or  hill,  and  so,  down- 
wards ;  lont,  short  for  alone  \  wayivard.  short  for  awayward. 
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To  these  we  may  add  bishop,  A.  S.  biscop,  borrowed  from  LaL 
episcopus'y  sterling,  short  for  Ester  ling;  2nd  drake,  short  for 
andrake  (§  346). 

Initial  oonsonants  are  lost  in  several  words.  Thus  K 
has  disappeared  in  nip,  nibble,  nap ;  see  §  331.  H  has  disap- 
peared in  all  words  which  began  in  A.  S.  with  hi,  hn,  and  hr\ 
see  the  list  in  §  332 ;  also  in  A.  S.  hit,  E.  //.  A.  S.  g,  later 
5,  is  lost  in  if,  itch ;  §  337.  A.  S.  ^^  is  lost  vapwitel,  E.  whit- 
tle, and  thwak  is  commonly  whack  ;  §  342.  A.  S.  n  is  lost 
in  adder,  auger,  atighti^ox  naught) ;  §  346.  /"has  disappeared 
from  W,Y.,  fnesen,  to  sneeze,  leaving  the  form  neese,  Mids. 
Nt.  Dream,  ii.  i.  56.  A.  S.  w  is  lost  in  lisp,  ooze,  §  355 ;  and 
is  silent  in  the  combination  wr, 

§  864.  Medial  consonants  are  also  lost  in  various  words. 
C  is  lost  in  A.  S.  druncnian,  M.  E.  druncnien,  druncnen,  later 
drounen,  E.  drown.  An  original  Teut.  h  is  lost  even  in  A.  S. 
in  ear,  see,  slay,  tear,  sb. ;  §  335.  Welsh,  A.  S.  welisc,  is  really 
for  *welhisc,  being  derived  from  wealh,  a  stranger.  H\%  also 
lost  in  modem  E.  in  trout,  not',  §  335.  G  often  disappears 
from  sight,  becominp^  first  M.  E.  5,  and  then  /  or^,  and  so 
forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  A.  S.  hcrgel,  later  hcryl, 
hay  I,  mod.  E.  hail)  see  examples  in  §  338,  where  I  have  also 
included  nine,  steward, tile]  and  lent  (for  lengi),  T\%  lost  in  best, 
last,  &c. ;  §  340.  This  lost  in  worship,  wrist,  Norfolk,  Sec. ; 
§342.  D,in  answer,  gospel,  upholsterer,  bandog;  §  344.  N, 
in  agnail,  elbow,  eleven,  spider,  Thursday,  tithe ;  and  even  in 
A.  S.  in  could,  goose,  lithe,  mouth,  other,  tooth ;  §  346.  An 
Aryan  n  is  lost  \nfive\  ?  351.  /*  has  disappeared  in  hast, 
hath,  has,  had,  head,  lord,  lady,  leman,  woman  ;  and  has  be- 
come m  in  Lammas ;  §  349.  M  is  lost,  even  in  A.  S.,  in  ousel, 
^o/^'y  §  351-  ^  is  lost  in  smother,  speak,  speech;  §  353.  L, 
in  as,  each,  such,  which,  and  is  often  silent,  as  in  calf,  folk, 
walk,  &c. ;  §  354.  W  is  lost  in  also,  aught,  naught,  four, 
lark,  so,  soul,  thong,  and  is  silent  in  answer,  sword;  in  such 
(for  swich),  tusk  (probably  for  *  twisc),  sultry  (for  sweltry),  cUd 


■>^^ 
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(doublet  of  quii)^  the  effect  of  a  w  upon  the  following  vowel 
IS  plainly  discernible ;  see  §  355. 

§  366.  Final  oonsonants  are  also  lost.  Examples  are 
seen  in  the  loss  of  k^  A.  S.  r,  as  in  barley  every ^  /,  and  all 
words  in  4y ;  also  in  sigh  (A.  S.  sfc-an),  where  the  gh  is  silent; 

§  328. 

The  A.  S.  k,  later  gh,  is  silent  in  borough^  bough,  &c. ;  and 

is  entirely  lost  in  fee,  iea,  roe  (deer),  and  even  in  A.  S.  seed, 

E.  shoe. 

The  A.  S.  g  constantly  becomes  y,  i.  e.  part  of  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  day,  gray^  key,  &c. ;  and  A.  S.  final  -tg  becomes 
E.  -y,  not  only  in  adjectives  such  as  holy,  at^,  many,  dizzy 
(A.  S.  hdlig,  dnig,  mcenig,  dysig),  but  even  in  substantives,  as 
body,  ivy,  penny  (A.  S.  bodtg,  (fig,  pentg,  short  {or  pening,  pend- 
ing) ;  §  338.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  g  becomes  /  when  not  final, 
as  in  A.  S.  molegn,  E.  mullein, 

T  is  lost  in  anvil,  §  340 ;  and  d  in  wanion,  woodbine, 
line,  lime,  §  344- 

The  loss  of  final  n  is  quite  a  characteristic  mark  of  the 
modem  language.  Not  only  is  it  lost  in  ell  from  A.  S.  eln, 
game  from  A.  S.  gamen  (the  full  form  of  which  is  preserved 
as  gammon),  holly  from  A.  S.  holegn,  mill  from  A.  S.  myln 
(conipare  the  equivalent  names  Miller  and  Milner),  mislleloe 
from  A.  S.  mislelldn^  sulky  from  A.  S.  {d)solcen,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  words  which  in  A.  S.  ended  in  -an.  This  A.  S. 
8ufi^  {-an)  usually  has  a  grammatical  value,  and  is  found  at 
the  end  of  all  infinitives,  and  at  the  end  of  many  adverbs  and 
prep>ositions ;  but  in  modem  English  it  is  either  lost  or  is  re- 
presented only  by  a  mute  e.  Thus  A.  S.  sing-an  became  M.E. 
sing-en,  sing-e,  and  is  now  sing ;  and  so  with  most  other  verbs. 
A.  S.  mac-ian  became  M.  E.  mak-ien,  mak-en,  and  is  now  make ; 
but  the  final  e  is  mute.  Among  the  adverbs,  it  may  sufiice  to 
mention  A.  S.  dba/an,  E.  above ;  A.  S.  on-sundran,  E.  asunder ; 
A.  S.  of  tan,  behind,  E.  aft\  A.S.  beforan,  E.  before  \  A.  S. 
bihindan,  E.  behind,  &c.     Among  the  prepositions  we  may 

c  c  3 
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note  A. S.  beneoSan,  E,  benealh',  A. S.  wiSinnan,  E.  vilhin; 
A.  S.  !m-b6tan,  d-b&lan,  E.  aboul,  &c.  To  these  we  may  add 
A.  S.  b£l-an,  E.  but,  often  used  as  a  conjunction.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  -an  was  originally  a  case-ending  of  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective ;  it  was  weakened  lo  -m  in  M,  E..  and  has 
since  become  mule  t  or  has  disappeared.  Curious  exceptions 
are  seen  in  the  words  hcHct.  thence^  whence,  xi'nee.  The  A.  S. 
hin-an.  hence,  later  luon-an,  became  M.  E,  hen-en,  henn-en.  and 
{by  loss  of  n)  henn-e ;  at  this  stage,  instead  of  the  e  being  lost, 
ihe  commonly  adverbial  suffix  -m  was  substituted  for  it,  giving 
M.E.  hentt'ts,  later  hens,  mod.  E,  hm-ce.  The  final  -re  is 
merely  t!ie  Anglo-French  scribal  device  for  shewing  that  the 
final  s  was  \'oiceless.  So  also  we  have  A.  S.  3an-an,  3<iit-oH, 
M.  E.  thann-e,  Ihenn-e,  later  thenn-es,  and  finally  lhen-ct\  A.S. 
hvian-an,  hwan-on,  M,  E.  whan-m,  whann-e,  later  wherm-es, 
and  finally  whmee.  A.  S,  s{S-3dm  (i.e.  '  after  the,"  ddm  being 
the  dat.  case  of  the  definite  article),  became,  in  late  A.  S,.  j(3?- 
an,  M.  E,  si3(n,  silhen,  lo  which  the  adverbial  suffix  -i  (short 
for  -es)  was  added,  giving  M.  E.  silhens,  later  sithence  (Shake- 
speare), and,  by  contraction,  since.  The  same  ca^e.endiog 
-an  has  disappeared  in  Monday,  A.  S.  m6n-an  dirg,  day  of  die 
moon ;  Sunday,  A.  S.  sunn-an  dctg,  day  of  the  sun.  In 
yester-day.  A.  S.  gislr-an  dag,  the  -an  is  a  case-ending,  prob- 
I  ably  a  genitive;  the  nominative  being  the  adjectival  form 
■istra,  which  occurs  in  Gothic.  The  only  traces  lefl  of  the 
I  sufSx  -an  are  in  the  plural  nominatives  ox-en,  brel/ir-tit, 
ekildr-ea,  shaa-n,  ey-ne,  ki-ne;  to  which  we  may  add  brack-en. 
originally  the  plural  of  brake  (J  358).  In  one  adverb,  o/l-rH, 
we  have  the  suffix  -en  added  by  analogy  with  other  M.  E. 
adverbs;  the  A.  S.  form  being  simply  o/l.  Cf.  5  346.  Other 
examples  of  the  loss  of  final  n  are  seen  in  eve.  short  for  men, 
i.e.evening;  my, thy^^onior mine, thine;  no,s\^Qn^OInone•,e^o, 
short  for  agont ;  el(lnnv)  for  ein{bow)  ;  rmber-days  for  emberit- 
days,  from  K.S.ymb-ren,ymb-ryne,  a  running  round,  circuit, 
course,  hence  '  season  ' ;  stem  for  Uemn,  A.  S,  slemn,  siejn. 
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Final  w  has  disappeared  in  gltt,  knte,  tree,  hue,  hue, you ; 
|356- 

Final  s  has  disappeared  in  burial,  riddle,  pea ;  and  in 
several  words  of  French  origin,  as  eAerry,  sherry,  &c. ; 
§  358. 

§  366.  Syncope.  The  lenn  syn(ope  is  usually  reslricled 
to  that  peculiar  form  of  contraction  which  results  from  the 
Joss  of  Idlers  and  syllables  in  tlic  middle  of  a  word,  as  when 
for  ever,  ev'ry  for  every.  Examples  of  the  loss  of 
lial  consonants  have  been  given  in  §  364.  The  loss  of 
medial  g  in  particular  produces  a  very  real  syncope,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  the  A.  S.  nirgel 
being  now  nail.  &c. ;  see  §  338.  A  similar  result  comes 
from  the  loss  of  a  medial  vowel.  Examples  are :  adze  for 
adse,  A.  S.  adesa ;  ant  for  ami,  A,  S,  ametle ;  church  for 
ehur'eh,  A.  S  cyrice,\aXex  cyrce,circe ;  newHai  ai>t=e/l=eft, 
A. S.  efela \  hemp  for henp,  A.  S.  henep, hanep ;  mint/or  mini, 

S.  mynel,  borrowed  from  Lat.  monela ;  moni  for  monk, 
munee,  from  Lai.  monachus ;  month  for  month.  A,  S. 
%p.  We  may  add  some  adjectives,  as  bald^  M.  E.  ball-ed ; 
CTWI=M.E,  enoen,  A.S.dgeu;  Fretich  for  Frankish;  Scotch 
or  Scots  for  ScolisA  or  Scottish  ;  Welsh  for  Wale-ish,  Sec. 
The  omission  of  e  in  the  pp.  suffix  -tn  is  extremely  common, 

in  thrmm  for  Ihrmu'n.  A.  S.  prdw-en  ;  born  for  bor'n.  A,  S. 
Syncope  also  gives  us  don  for  do  on,  dout  for 

out,  doff  for  do  off,  dup  for  do  up.  Sj-ncope  sometimes 
docs  considerable  violence  to  the  original  forms,  as  in  these 
examples :  either,  A.  S.  dg3er.  syncopated  form  of  ag-hwitder, 
which  again  is  for  d-ge-hivieSer,  and  so  compounded  of  d, 
aye,  ge,  the  common  prefix,  and  hwa:3er,  whether' ;  else,  A.  S. 
tlUs  ;  England,  A.  S.  jEngln-land,  land  of  the  Angles  ;  fori- 
night  iot  /our teen  night ;  fd c' sir  ior  fore-castle;  lady,  A.  S. 

'  Cf-  Q.jtder,  compoanded  ofji  and  Tvtdtr:  heiej'e  uiiwers  to  A.  S, 
d,  uiil  tiiedtr  to  Avhitir ;  the  ge  not  appearing  in  it.  TtUMaj'eder  a  pre- 
dtctf  the  etiuiralent  o!  K.  Br  ;  tec  below. 


^loss 


Th. 
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hldfdige\  lark,  A.  S.  Idwerce;  last  for  /2/x/,  Le.  lakst\  lord^ 
A.  S.  hldford\  made  for  mahede,  A.  S.  macode ;  park  for parrock, 
A.  S.  pear  rue ;  sennight  for  x^^n  night  \  since  for  sithence 
(§  3^5)  J  whirlwind  for  *whirfle-wind,  Icel.  kvirfihindr^  Dan. 
hoircelvind.  So  also  <?r  is  short  for  0/*^  or  auther,  A.  S. 
<fz&^<rr ;  and  again  the  A.  S.  <iz&^^  is  a  contracted  form  of 
d-hwader,  from  <f,  ever,  and  hwader^  whether.  Consequently 
^  differs  from  either  only  as  d-kuxBBer  does  from  d-ge-hwceBer ; 
in  other  words,  the  latter  contains  the  particle  ge,  and  the 
former  docs  not.  So  also  nor-=.ne  or,  from  A.  S.  ne,  not,  and 
d-hwwSer ;  and  neither ■=^ne  either. 

Another  kind  of  syncope  appears  in  the  shortening  ofvauDels^ 
as  in  shepherd  for  sheepherd.  There  are  several  words  with 
short  vowels  which  were  once  long.  Thus  rod  is  short  for 
rood\  the  vowels  in  red^  bread,  dead,  shred,  lead  (a  metal), 
head,  answer  to  A.  S.  ^a ;  those  in  breast^  friend^  kip  (dog-rose), 
to  A.  S.  ^0 ;  those  in  breath,  health,  sweat,  to  A.  S.  <:^ ;  those  in 
cloth,  gone,  hot,  wot,  to  A.  S.  <f ;  ten  is  short  for  teen,  as  in 
thir-teen ;  the  /  in  ditch  was  once  long,  as  in  dike ;  the  0  was 
once  long  in  other,  mother,  brother,  doth,  done,  glove,  &c.  See 
further  in  §  454. 

§  367.  Apocope.  The  omission  of  final  letters  or  syllables 
of  a  word  is  called  apocope.  Numerous  examples  have  been 
already  given,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  loss  of  final  n  in 
inflexions ;  see  §  366.  Putting  aside  the  loss  of  final  conso- 
nants, the  apocope  of  vowels  is  the  chief  distinguishing  mark 
of  modem  English  as  compared  with  Early  English  and, 
more  particularly,  with  Anglo-Saxon.  It  per\'ades  the  whole 
of  the  language.  All  final  A.  S.  vowels,  whether  a,  e,  0,  or  «, 
became  *  levelled '  to  <r ;  and  subsequently  all  the  final  ^s,  so 
common  in  Middle  English,  were  lost  or  became  mute.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  A.  S.  genders  have  been  lost ;  modem 
English  knows  nothing  o^  grammatical  gender ;  it  only  recog- 
nises logical  gender,  as  in  man,  wife,  fish ;  or  metaphorical  gen- 
der, as  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  as  feminine.    The  A.  S.  man  is 
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of  a  common  gender,  ze^and  scip  are  neuter,  and^^r  is  mas- 
culine. As  the  final  vowel,  or  the  absence  of  one,  gave  some 
sort  of  indication,  though  not  always  a  sure  one,  of  the 
gender,  the  loss  of  genders  assisted  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel, 
by  rendering  any  retention  of  it  unnecessary.  A  few  examples 
must  suffice. 

{a)  A.  S.  final  -a  is  lost  in  ass-a^  £.  ass ;  bog-a^  E.  bcfw ; 
drofha,  E.  drop; /6d-a,Ys. food i/ol-a,  'E,/oal\  m6n-a,'E, moan^ 
&c.  It  has  become  e  mute  in  ap-^,  E.  apf ;  har-a^  £.  hare ; 
znap-a^  cnaf-a^  E.  knave ^  &c*.  A.  S.  crum-a^  M.  E.  crum-me^ 
is  now  crumby  with  excrescent  b.  If  a  consonant  is  doubled 
before  the  final  -a,  it  appears  in  modem  E.  as  a  single  con- 
sonant only ;  thus  A.  S.  lip-pa  is  now  lip ;  A.  S.  sieor-ra^  M.  E. 
sier-re^  is  now  star.  The  chief  exceptions  are  -c-ca  and  -/-/a, 
where  the  doubled  consonant  remains ;  as  in  A.  S.  siic-coy  E. 
stick\  A.  S.  geal'la,  E.  gall.  So  also  we  have  A.  S.  ass-ti^ 
M.  E.  ass-e,  E.  ass ;  but  in  grass,  from  A.  S.  grces,  the  s  is 
doubled  to  shew  that  it  is  voiceless. 

{b)  A.  S.  final  -e  is  lost  in  crdw-e,  E.  crow ;  end-e,  E.  end; 
iord'Cy  E.  earthy  &c.  It  is  mute  in  side^  A.  S.  sid-e ;  m;w^,  sb., 
A.  S.  vAs-Cy  &c.  A.  S.  'We  final  becomes  E.  -oWy  as  in 
are-wey  M.  E.  ar-iue,  E.  arr-ow.  Very  often  the  original  final 
-^  has  left  a  trace  in  mod.  E.  by  producing  palatalisation ;  as 
in  E.  witchy  from  A.  S.  wic-ce.  The  final  -e  of  the  dative  case 
is  often  the  cause  of  such  palatalisation ;  as  shewn  in  §§  325, 

339- 

(f )  A.  S.  final  '0  or  -«  is  lost  in  hcel-Oy  E.  heat ;  yld-Oy  E. 

eld  (old  age) ;  dur-Uy  E.  door ;  j««-«,  E.  Jon ;  wud-Uy  E.  ze;^?^^/. 
It  is  mute  e  in  beal-u,  E.  ^a/f  (evil) ;  ^a/-«,  E.  ale,  &c.     It  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  character. 
A  few  other  examples  of  apocope  may  be  noted.     A.  S. 

*  Observe  how  the  mod.  E.  accented  vowel  is  lengthemd,  by  the 
principle  of  compensation ;  it  becomes  of  more  importance  and  bears  a 
greater  stress.  Very  carious  is  the  exceptional  shortening,  owing  to 
common  use,  in  the  verb  to  have ;  its  regular  form  comes  out  in  the 
compound  de-have. 
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almesse  (Gk.  eXn^fiocrvvi;),  M.  £.  aimesse,  drops  se  and  becomes 
tf/m^j ;  and  finally  almSy  by  syncope.  Final  -en  has  been  lost 
in  lenty  A.  S.  Unci-en  ;  and  in  kindred^  A.  S.  cyn-rdd-en,  the 
former  </  being  excrescent.  Final  -icv  is  lost  in  gear,  A.  S. 
gear-we ;  final  -^/  in  harbour,  Icel.  herber-gt ;  final  -i>  or  -^f 
in  toad,  A.  S.  /ri^-i>,  tdd-tge.  The  A.  S.  hceg-tes^e  has  been  cut 
down  to  A^. 

§  368.  (8)  Unvoicing  of  voiced  consonants.  This 
process  is  extremely  rare ;  examples  are :  abbot  from  A.  S. 
abbod,  but  this  has  clearly  been  influenced  by  an  attempt  to 
bring  it  more  nearly  to  its  original  form,  as  seen  in  Lat  ace 
abbai-eni]  cuitle'{fish)  or  cuttle,  put  for  *  cuddle,  from  A.S. 
cudele,  perhaps  influenced  by  G.  Kuttelfisch,  of  obscure  origin ; 
////  (of  a  cart),  M.  E.  telt,  earlier  teld,  from  A.  S.  teld^,  the  form 
being  influenced  by  Dan.  telt,  Swed.  tdlt,  a*  tent.  The  mod 
prov.  E.  want  or  wont,  a  mole,  is  from  A.  S.  wand,  an  ex- 
tremely early  form,  found  in  the  Epinal  Glossary,  I.  1014; 
possibly  a  derivative  from  wind-an,  to  wind,  turn  (pt.  t.  wand). 
The  voiced  b  becomes  p  in  gossip,  M.  E.  god-sib,  lit. '  related 
in  God,'  originally  applied  to  a  sponsor  in  baptism.  A  most 
remarkable  example  is  seen  in  purse,  a  word  of  F.  origin, 
from  F.  bourse. 

§  869.  (9)  Addition.  The  rule  in  English,  as  in  other 
languages,  is  that  words  become  diminished  in  course  of 
time  by  various  forms  of  loss.  *  Letters,  like  soldiers,'  says 
Home  Tooke',  are  *  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off"  in  a  long 
march.'  Anything  in  the  nature  of  addition  or  amplification 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  invariably  slight.  Such  insertions 
are  mostly  '  euphonic '  in  the  strict  sense,  i.  e.  they  mostly 
represent  some  slight  change  in  the  sound  which  requires  an 
insertion  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  loss.     This  will  be 

*  The  A.  S.  form  is  invariably  teld  or  geteU,  a  tent,  with  a  verb 
teldian,  to  cover.  The  d  is  original,  and  becomes  High  Gennan  /  in 
ult. 

'  Diversions  of  Pnrley,  pt.  i.  c  6. 
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asily  understood  by  observing  the  esamples.    They  may  be 
stributed  into  [wo  sets  :  (i)  those  in  which  vowels  are  in- 
sened  ;  ami  (a)  those  in  which  consonants  are  inserted. 
Towel-insertioiia.    The  A.  S.  hwisprian  became  M.  E. 
^^whisperen,  whence  E.  whisper.     Here  the  t,  apparently  in- 
Htoertcd,  may  be  due  to  metathesis,  i.e.  to  putting  er  {=ir) 
^Hor  d'.   When  the  A.  S.  btsma  lost  its  final  -a,  the  scribes  in- 
^Herled  a  vowel  to  shew  that  the  m  formed  a  syllable ;  hence  E. 
^nKi(0)fft.      Similarly  A.  S.  bl6itma  became  bloss[p)m,  with  loss 
^pof  /  and  a;  A.  S.  bSsm  is  now  bos{o)m  ;  A.  S.  htm  is  now 
Ri«'/(o)ffl ;  A.  S./icdm  is  aavr /ath{o)tn.    A.  S,  kyrcnian  became 
'      M.E.  hcrkn-tn,  whence  our  htarHt')n.     The  /  in  glisten  is 
probably  due  lo  a  graphic  mistake,  by  confusion  vii^  glister; 
it  would  be  better  omitted.      Ihi^n  glis{e)n  ot  gliss(e)n  would 
correctly  represent  the  A.  S.glisn-ian.     We  can  explain  beacon 
from  M.  E.  Men,  A.  S.  b^aceti ;  but  we  may  notice  that  the 
A.  S.  word  is  frequently  spelt  b/acn.      In  the  words  baw-y-er, 
^^^ai-i-er,  clotk-i-er,  coll-i-er,  glaz-t-er,  gras-i-er,    harr-i-er 
^B<B>iar-i'-^),  kos-i-er,  jow>.y-#r.j;^urr-(*-er.  we  have  an  inserted 
^^or  y  {=!)  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand.    Maizner 
'      lUggests  that  such  words  were  assimilated  to  certain  substan- 
tives, such   as  court-i-er.  farr-i-tr.  sold-i-er,  in  which  the 
■ufiix  -i-er  is  French,  from  Lat.  -arius  (Brachet.  Hist.  French 
Gram.,  tr.  by  Kitchin,  bk.  iii.  c.  a).     We  may  notice  that  F. 
verbs  such  as  carry,  curry,  likewise  gave  rise  to  a  suffix  of 
timitar  form  in  words  such  as  carri-er,  curri-er,  where  the  -er 
Hd^  purely  English.     I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  such 
^Hnde-names  as  farr-i-er  (with  F.  -ier)  and  curri-er  (with  E. 
^■wr  after  i)  combined  to  suggest  new  trade-names  such  as 
^^^eea^-tr,  braz-i-er,   elolk-i-er,   coll-i-er,  gtas-i-er,  grai-i-er, 
^^■Ri'-i'-ff',  sauhy-er,  spurr-i-er  \  and  that  harr-i-er  was  invented 


•  Moil  vcjwel-inscrtioni  occur  ii 
two  coQSonRDts.  the  latter  of  whk! 
b  that  the  liijuiils,  as  well  as  u, 
made  to  ezpreu  this  in  writing. 


■n  onuccenicd  jyllftblc.  Bod  between 
is  either  a  liijuld  or  7V.  The  reason 
ire  oflen  vocalised,  and  sji  oltempt  is 
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to  pair  off  wiih  lerr-i-tr.  Il  is  not  lo  be  forgotten  ihat  there 
was  yet  a.  third  way  in  which  the  suffix  -i-er  sometimes  arose. 
The  A.  S.  hi/-ian,  to  love,  produced  an  M.  E.  form  louym 
{^lovieti)  as  well  as  louen  (cloven),  and  hence  was  formed  a 
sb,  louyer  {clavier)  as  well  as  louer  {=Iovcry.  Here  the  /or 
y  is  really  due  lo  the  i  in  the  causal  suffix  -tan  of  the  A.  S. 
verb.  Hence  I  take  the  most  likely  solution  to  be,  that  the 
form  In  -I'er,  naturally  arising  in  three  different  ways,  was 
looked  upon  as  being  always  the  same,  and  so  establishfd 
itself  as  a  convenient  occasional  form  of  the  agential  sutilix. 

The  insertion  of  o  before  w  is  common,  lo  shew  that  the 
w  has  become  vocal.  Thus  A.  S.  wealwian  is  to  wallmv;  the 
sbs.  arraai,  morrow,  pillow,  iallmu,  sorrow,  sparrow,  willaWy 
answer  to  M.E.  arwe,  morwe,  pitwe,  salwe,  sorwt,  sfiarwe, 
wihve,  from  A.  S.  arrive,  morgen,  pyle  (a  short  form,  for  the 
original  is  the  Lat.  pnluinus),  stalk  {gen.  sealge),  sark  (gen. 
sorgf),  spiarwa,  wilig  (gen.  wilige) ;  and  the  a.di]s. /allow, 
row.  answer  lo  A.  S./ealu  (definite  form  /eahm),  and 
(definite  form  nearzva). 

An  inorganic  mute  e  was  often  added  by  ignorant  scril 
in  impossible  places,  as  e.g.  in  makftkt,  but  this  needs  no  atten- 
tion or  remark ;  unless  it  be  worth  while  to  say  thai  modem 
comic  writers  imagine  that  they  can  produce  '  Old  English  ' 
by  adding  a  final  e  at  randotn,  and  thus  producing  such 
monstrous  forms  as  haihe,  drankt,  wilhi,  ikatU,  ilk,  and  the 
like;  for  such  is  English  scholarship  in  the  nineteenth  century  1 

We  do,  however,  find  an  inorganic  mule  c  in  mouse,  house, 
louse,  goose,  ge/se,  horse,  worse,  &c. ;  this  is  merely  an  ortho- 
graphic device  (like  the  -«  in  mice)  for  shewing  that  the  s  is 
voiceless,  and  not  pronounced  as  a.  Yet  the  verbs  lo  hi 
louse,  to  mouse  are  spelt  precisely  the  same ;  we  must 

'  See  LuuiiH  uid  Louien  in  the  glossaiy  to  Specimens  of  EngKl 
Pari  1,  cd.  Monis.      In  Chancer,  C.T.  1347,  where  Ihe  Ellesmere  MST 
hu  leutret,  ihe  Peiworth  and  Laasdowne  MSS.  XiamtBuyers  and  louitrt 
te«pcclivel]i.    Halliwcll  gives  Imiir  as  a  proviocial  £.  fotm  still  in  hk 


\nar- 

cri«^H 

atte^        I 


Ir.. 
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the  context  to  distinguish  them.  In  orUy  none,  the  final  e  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  the  vowel  was  once  long ;  as  in  M.  E. 
con,  noon,  A.  S.  dn^  ndn.  Safe  for  saf  is  simply  a  bad  spelling, 
but  is  not  uncommon ;  similarly  we  have  6ade  for  6adj 
possibly  to  distinguish  it,  to  the  eye,  from  dad  as  an  adjective. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  a  like  reason  that  we  write  a/e  (not  af)  for 
the  pt.  t.  of  ea/ ;  some  indeed  write  ea/,  but  this  is  as  confus- 
ing as  our  use  of  read  (pronounced  red)  for  the  pt.  t.  of  read. 
The  A.  S.  infinitive  is  e/an,  pt.  t.  a*/,  pp.  e/en;  M.E.  e/en,  pt.  t. 
ee/  or  e/,  pp.  e/en ;  so  that  modem  E.  might  fairly  adopt  e/  for 
the  past  tense. 

§  370.  Consonantal  insertions.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  we  sometimes  find  ^  prefixed  in  a  wrong  place.  The 
only  fixed  example  in  a  word  of  native  origin  is  ye/low- 
hammer  as  the  name  of  a  bird,  from  A.  S.  amore,  earliest 
form  emer ;  cf.  Mid.  Du.  emmerick,  G.  emmerling,  gelb-ammer, 
gold-ammer,  H  is  also  inserted  in  whelk,  a  mollusc,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  wilk,  and  in  whor lie-berry;  §  336.  Also  in 
rkyme,  M.  E.  ryme,  A.  S.  rim,  by  confusion  with  rhythm,  N  is 
prefixed  in  newt\  inserted  before^  in  nightingale,  M.  E.  nighie- 
gale',  and  suffixed  in  bittern,  stubborn,  and  martem  (now 
marten) ;  §  347.  1^  is  prefixed  in  yew,  M.  E.  ew,  A.  S.  ho, 
to  indicate  the  sound  more  clearly ;  so  also  you,  your,  are 
written  for  the  A.  S.  e6w,  e&voer ;  but  the  y  in  yean  is  best 
explained  as  representing  the  prefix  ge- ;  see  §  337.  R  is 
inserted  in  bridegroom,  hoarse,  and  probably  in  groom  and 
^rf\  §  353. 

The  spelling  swarths  for  swaths  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
162,  is  probably  a  mere  misprint;  for  it  is  spelt  swath  in 
Troilus,  V.  5.  25.  L  in  could  is  an  intentional  misspelling, 
due  to  association  with  would  and  should]  §  354.  W  \n 
whole  is  explained  in  §  355,  where  also  whoop  is  shewn  to 
stand  for  hoop. 

The  insertion  of  z&  in  woof  is  very  curious.  The  M.  E. 
form  is  00/,  a  contraction  from  A.  S.  Sivef,  &web,  short  for 
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an-we/  or  on-wed,  i.  e.  *  a  web  formed  on '  what  has  been 
ab-eady  spun ;  so  called  because  the  woof  or  weft  traverses 
the  *  warp,'  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  parallel  threads 
before  they  are  crossed.  It  was,  doubtless,  felt  that  oofytzA 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  verb  to  weave,  and  as  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  contraction  for  o-wef  had  been  forgotten,  the 
w  was  restored  in  the  wrong  place,  thus  producing  a  form 
woo/ io  accompany  weave,  web,  and  we/L  See  Sweet's  Oldest 
English  Texts,  p.  523,  col.  2.  The  s  in  island  is  due  to 
confusion  with  isle. 

Excrescent  letters.  Lastly,  we  may  note  the  excrescent 
letters,  viz.  d  or  /,  after  « ;  6  or  p,  after  m ;  t  after  s  ot  x\  n 
after  r;  see  §§  341,  344,  350,  347. 

§  371.  (10)  Graphic  Changes ;  changes  in  the 
symbols  employed.  The  symbols  employed  to  denote 
certain  sounds  have  sometimes  been  changed  from  time  to 
time,  without  any  change  in  the  sound  represented.  This  is 
a  matter  of  history,  and  need  cause  little  difl5culty.  Most  of 
such  changes  have  already  been  pointed  out.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  note  the  following.  A.  S.  c  became  k  before  e  and  1 
in  many  words.  M.  E.  cch  (from  A.  S.  cc)  became  E.  UK 
A.  S.  h,  when  not  initial,  became  gh  or  3,  of  which  5  is  no 
longer  used.  Cw  became  qu,  Hw  became  wh.  Initial^ 
(often  A.  S.  g^  was  written  either  y  ox  y,  but  3  is  no  longer 
used.  Initial  hard  g  is  sometimes  written  gu  or  gh.  M.  E. 
gge  (from  A.  S.  eg  or  cge^  is  now  written  dge.  A.  S.  /,  d  be- 
came p,  th ;  of  which  p  is  now  disused.  F,  as  in  lifan,  to 
live,  became  u,  and  finally  v ;  but  with  the  restriction  that 
the  u  01  V  must  always  be  followed  by  a  vowel ;  hence  mod. 
E.  live  for  liv.  When  final  w  represented  a  vowel-sound,  it 
was  commonly  written  ow.  Voiceless  final  s  was  changed  to 
ce  or  se ;  voiced  s  was  sometimes,  but  far  too  seldom,  altered 
to  2.  Ch,  sh  were  introduced  to  denote  new  sounds ;  the 
latter  was  also  written  sch  in  M.E.  See  above,  §§  324-356, 
and  see  the  chapter  on  Spelling. 


MISUSE   OF  SYMBOLS. 

§  372.  {ii)  UiHtise  of  aymbols.  Sometimes  symbols 
Kre  misunderstood  and  misused.  Some  scribes,  even  in 
e  twelfth  centuT)',  conruscd  d  with  S,  by  omitting  the  stroke 
ross  the  top  of  the  latter.  In  the  Royal  MS.  of  the  A.  S. 
Sospels,  the  o  is  not  unlike  a;  in  the  Lindisfarne  MS.  of 
be  same,  a  is  often  like  w.  .  In  the  fifteenth  century,  c  and  / 
re  not  always  distinguishable ;  nor  can  e  always  be  discerned 
The  stroke  across  an  /  is  sometimes  omitted ;  it 
ben  becomes  a  long  j  (f).  ^.  with  a  longer  stroke  on  the 
eft,  looks  like  b.  I  have  seen  w  so  written  as  to  resemble 
;  and  a  scrawled  r  that  might  almost  Iw  e,  or  even  v.  The 
cribe  of  the  Vernon  MS.  often  writes  an  n  like  it,  or  a  a 
a;  most  scribes  make  n  and  u  precisely  alike.  The 
[i-letter  (^)  degenerated  inio  a  mere  duplicate  of^;  so 
bat  the  early  printers  employed  _>'  for  thai,  Ac.  Thejt  did 
K)I  however  pronounce  \\yal ;  this  folly  was  reserved  for  the 
lincteenth  cenlury.  Three  successive  downslrokes  may 
r  in.  or  iu,  or  ui,  or  ni;  four  may  mean  mi,  or  im, 
'in.  unless  the  stroke  meant  for  i  is  marked  by  a 
mting  mark  above,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Some  MSS. 
Bve  a  short  stumpy^,  very  like  s.  The  A.  S.  w  is  very  like 
Z  and  J  are  often  precisely  alike'.  We  thus  see  that 
issible  mistakes  may  arise  in  a  great  number  of  ways;  the 
ib!e  below,  which  groups  the  symbols  that  resemble  each 
(her  logeiher,  will  give  some  idea  of  this. 
a,u;i,v',  c,  t\  rf,  5 ;  <,  o\  f,  long  s ;  g,  twisted  s ;  m,  in, 
r.  Ill,  w;  n,u;  mi,  im,  nu,  un ;  a.e;  p,  w;  r,  e.  v;  s.g; 
Z*>/i  A  'i  P-yi  ",  "'•  ^tfj  w>'*;  A.  S.  w,p  (and  even 

'•,y./>;  ».j- 

Some  of  these  confusions  have  even  influenced  the  lan- 

Wc  write  capercailzie  for  capercailye^,  and  then  the 

I  is  pronounced  as  a ;    if  we  had  written  capereailyit,  this 

The  abbrcvintion  foi  n  final  if  in  Latin  MSS.  also  resembled  i ; 
ce  vUl.  short  for  vidilictt,  la  now  wrilten  vi:. 
Fwnierljf  capercake:  see  qaolalion  b  \  407. 
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could  not  have  happened.  It  is  highly  probable  that  our 
mod.  E.  citizen  is  merely  a  graphic  error  for  M.  K  atiytHy 
also  written  (probably  by  misunderstanding)  citisen  or  citistm^ 
cf.  O.  F.  ciieain,  mod.  F.  ciiqyen  ;  i.  e.  the  5  means  jf, 
not  z. 

§  878.  Errors  of  editors  and  early  printers.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  innumerable  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  printers  and  editors  in  the  attempt  to  convert 
MSS.  into  printed  books.  A  volume  might  easily  be  filled 
with  specimens  of  blunders,  many  hundred  of  which  have  at 
various  times  come  under  my  notice.  The  subject  is  a  pain- 
ful one ;  but  the  reader  should  always  be  on  his  guard  as  to 
this,  remembering  that  most  of  our  editors  have  been  entirely 
self-taught  amateurs,  who  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  M.  E.  MSS.,  or  even  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  As  a  single  specimen  of 
what  can  be  done,  I  will  just  mention  that  the  word  dwerp^  a 
dwarf,  in  William  of  Paleme,  1.  362,  was  misread  by  Harts- 
home,  and  printed  as  owery.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the 
language.  Once  more,  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  scribes 
themselves  could  accomplish,  take  the  following  lines  from 
Octovian,  ed.  Weber,  1743-46: — 

*Alle  the  baners  that  Crysten  founde, 

They  were  abatyde  [knocked  dawn]  \ 
There  was  many  an  hethen  hounde 
That  they  chek  yn  a  tyde.' 

And  so  Weber  leaves  it ;  but  he  informs  us,  in  his  glossary, 
that  chek  means  'checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess,  meta- 
phorically, killed.'  This  is  doubtless  the  sense ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  an  editor  who  supposes  that  chek  can  be 
the  third  person  plural  of  a  past  tense  ?  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  scribe ;  it  is  clear  that  he  had  before  him  a  copy 
containing  a  letter  w,  which  he  misread  as  in,  and  then  mis- 
copied  as  yn.     With  this  hint,  we  can  see  that  he  actually 
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role  chekyn  a  lyiie  for  chek-maiyde,  the  very  word  required 

f  ihe  sense,  the  grammar,  [he  metre,  and  the  rime '. 

e  general  rule  is  ihat  the  scribes  are  frequently  stupid, 
lUI  are  often  right  in  passages  where  editors  '  correct '  them  ; 

e  latter  being,  in  general,  much  less  familiar  with  Middle- 
English  sounds  and  sj-tnbols  than  were  the  scribes  who 
habituall)'  used  ihcm. 

{  374.  (13)  Donbling  of  conBonants.  One  form  of 
ampUficalion  of  the  word  is  exlremely  common  in  English, 
viz,  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  after  a  short  vowel.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  stress  of  the  accent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  M.  E.  accent  was,  so  to  speak,  more  equable  and  less 
marked  than  the  modern  accent.  The  effect  of  throwing  a 
still  stronger  accent  on  to  a  short  vowel,  is  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  sound  of  the  consonant  that  follows  it.  Bui, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  is  undoubted;  so 
much  so  that  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  now  the  received 
method  of  marking  a  vowel  as  short.  The  Ormulum,  written 
about  I300  in  the  East  Midland  dialect,  abounds  with  ex- 
amples of  this  method.  '  The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Orm's  spelling  is  the  consistency  with  which  he  has  intro- 
(fuced  doubled  consonants  to  shew  shortness  of  the  preceding 
vowel*,'  Orm  gives  us  such  spellings  as  fiall  for  Ihal,  and 
eritiletmdom  for  Christendom,  the  final  o  in  which  was  then 
long.  A  few  instances  must  suffice  ;  1  lake  the  consonants 
in  alphabetical  order.  Thus  we  have  pMU  (for  'pepple),  A.  S. 
papel;  chicken,  A.  S.  ctcen  xfickU.  A,  S,/fo/;  sicklt.  A.S.  skol; 
addlt  or  addled,  from  A.  S.  adtla,  filth  (see  Murray's  New  E. 
Diet.) ;  bladder,  A.  S.  bl&dre.  and/odder,  A.  S./Sdor,  where  the 

iwels,  once  long,  have  been  shortened  by  the  stress ;  giddy, 
E-  gidi;    ladder,    A.S.  hldder",  with  vowel-shortening ; 

'  I   oil  aa   oareal  form,  snch  as  onitry  foe  dwtrp.  B  '  ghost-word." 
amplcs  of  ghost-woida  are  given  in  mj  Preaideittial  Addrcn 
\t  PhUologiail  Society  for  iBSfi,  pimlcd  in  the  Transact  ion*. 
~   Mt,  First  Middle  English  Primer,  p.  43. 

r  Didioniiy  gives  hladtr ;  but  the  a  was  originallf  long,  at 
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riddle,  A.S,  r&dehe,  with  vowel-shortening ;  ruddtr,  A,S,  rS9er, 
with  vowel-shortening,  from  rSw-an,  lo  row ;  saddle,  A.  S. 
sadol;  of,  variant  of  of,  A.  S.  ^;  staff,  A.  S.  f/«/;  and  final 
^generally;  straggle,  formerly  stragle,  a.s  spelt  by  Minsheti 
{i62j) -i/ollaw,  M.  Y..  fohven,  A.S. /ylgan  ;  gall<mi{s),  A.S. 
galga;  mullein,  A.  S.  molegn;  smallow,  v.,  A.  S.  swelgan; 
swallow,  sb.,  A.  S.  swalewe ;  yellow,  A.  S.  geolu ;  till,  Icel.  til, 
and  final  //  frequently  ;  emmel,  A.  S.  amttte  ;  gammon.  A,  S. 
gamen;  slammer,  from  A.  S.  stamer,  adj.,  stammering  ;  ficnny^ 
M.  E.  ^^nj",  A,  S.  penig,  pening,  pending  ;  pepper.  A,  S.  pif>or, 
from  Lat.  ^'jSr ;  berry,  A.  S.  berige ;  borrow,  A.  S.  borgian ; 
burrmv,  a  mere  variant  of  borough;  errand,  A.S.  drendt; 
farrow,  ferry,  furrow,  marrow,  morrow,  narrmv,  sorrow, 
sparrow,  yarrow,  as  well  as  hairier  from  Aare ;  i^rojj,  glass, 
grass,  loss ;  iiWw,  bottom,  brittle,  fetter,  flutter,  latter  (i,  e. 
/ti/nr,  with  vowel  altered),  W//^,  nettle,  oiler,  rattle,  scatter, 
settle,  spittle,  tetter ;  dizsy.  A,  S.  djisig  •  drizzle,  formerly  drisle. 
A  singular  example  appears  in  sorry,  formed  by  vowel- 
shortening  from  A.  S.  sdr-ig,  an  adjective  derived  from  sdr, 
a  sore.  People  naturally  comiect  it  with  sorrow,  from 
A.  S.  »orh. 

The  double  c  {c&)  in  accursed,  acknowledge,  is  unoriginal, 
and  due  to  confusion  with  the  Lat,  prefix  ac-  (=  ad);  the 
double  f  in  afford,  affright,  is  aJso  unoriginal,  and  due  to 
confusion  with  LaL  af-  ( =  ad). 

§  376.  {r3)  Towel-changes  due  to  cDQaoBantal  in- 
flnence.  The  consonants  which  most  affect  adjacent  vowels 
are  h.  g.  n  or  m,  r  or  /,  and  w  or  wh. 

The  effeci  of  the  old  guttural  A  (like  G.  c&)  upon  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  sometimes  curious.  It  certainly  tends,  in 
some  instances,  to  turn  the  vowel  into  the  mod.  E.  long  r. 
Thus  A.  S.  meait  or  mtrhl  also  appears  as  meht  and  miA/; 
E  might.     A.  S.  h/ai,  Mercian  ieh.  gives  M.F,.  hey  c 
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It  also  M.'E.  ky  OT  hygh  :  hence  K.  high,  though  the  M.E. 
ipresenied  by  heyday,  i.  e.  '  high  day,'  A.  S.  nfah, 
ircian  «/*,  gives  M,  E.  neh  or  neigh,  but  also  ny  or  nvgh ; 
E.  nigh,  though  the  M.  E.  neigh  is  preserved  in  neigh- 
The  A.  S./cohlan,  Mercian  fehlan,  gives  M.  Y../ehl<n, 
but  ^%o  fihten;  T..  fighl,  A.  S,  reht  is  also  spelt  rihl;  E. 
r/^A/.  Hence  the  German  words  maehl,  hoeh,  nach,/echlfn, 
rethl,  contrast  remarkably,  as  to  their  vowels,  with  E.  mighl, 
high,  nigh,  fighl.  right.  In  (he  A.  S.  fliah,  Uah,  ihe  h  was 
simply  dropped,  leaving  fiea,  lea.  The  A.  S.  Uthhan,  M.  E. 
Ithyn,  also  layn,  is  now  iaugh. 

%  876.     The  A.  S.  guttural  g  commonly  coalesces  with  a 
preceding  vowel  so  as  to  form  a  diphthong.     Thus  trg  be- 
comes ay,  ai,  as  in  da^g,  E.  day ;  tiegel,  E.  tail.    Eg  does  the 
same,  becoming  ay,  ai,  as  in  twy ,  E,  way,  eglian,  E.  ail ; 
also  ei,  as  Wfgan,  E.  weigh.     Ig  becomes  long  t  if  accented, 
as  in  ktgian,  E.  A(V ;  nigon,  E.  «(*«* :  or  ^  if  final,  as  in  h&l-ig. 
My.     Vg  becomes  aui,  as  iR/ugol,  'E./awl;  sugu,  E.  smv. 
1^  becomes  long  y,  as  in  dryge,  E.  rfiy;  so  also  bycgan. 
E.  buggen,   later  buyen,   is  now  ^wt'i  pronounced  as  j^- 
A.  S.  rfy  becomes  ey  or  ly,  «'  or  ai,  as  in  ri^f,  E.  key ;  grdg, 
E..gray  and  grey ;  httdgan,  E.  neigh;  sidger,  E.  j/a/r.     A.  S. 
/(y  becomes  fif  or  long  i  (ji) ;  thus  A.  S.  flhgan,  Mercian 
fi^an,fllgan,  appears  both  as  flee  and^;  A.  S.  Uogan,  Mer- 
cian l/gan,  Ifgan,  is  E.  tie,  lo  tell  untraihs,     A.  S.  /ag  corre- 
sponds to  Mercian  /g;    A.  S.  /age,  Mercian  /ge,  is  E.  gv. 
lere  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  vowel-sound,  and  a  tendency  (in 
e  cases)  to  the  production  of  the  modem  diphthongal  i, 
as  in  the  case  of  h  above. 
i  B77.     The  effects  of  m  or  m  upon  a  preceding  vowel  are 
Iced  by  Sievers,  §  65.     They  tend  to  turn  a  into  0.  so 
A.  S.  ttama,  land  also  appear  as  noma,  lond.     Traces  of 
effect  are  still  found.     Thus  A.  S.  camb  is  now  eomb ; 
S.  /ram  is  now  from  ;  whilst  our  prep,  on  represents  A.  S. 
put  for  an  earlier  an,  which  actually  appears  in  the  Epinal 
VOL.  h  D  d 
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Glossary(5i),  and  in  the  G.  an.  To  these  add  E.  long,  iong. 
strong,  thong,  throng,  wrottg ;  froni  A.  S,  lar^,  sang,  sfrang, 
pviat^,  {gt)-prang,  wrong.  A  lost  m  turns  on  (for  an)  into 
A.  S.  long  6,'S..  oo;  as  already  shewn  with  regard  lo  the 
vords  geost,  sooth,  tooth,  other.  A  lost  m  does  the  same  in 
so/t.  A.  S.  sd/te. 

Sievers  remarks  that  n  or  m  turns  a  preceding  e  into  r ; 
and  instances  ni'man,  to  tahe  (E.  nim,  to  steal),  put  for 
*neman,  and  cognate  with  G.  nehmin  ;  also  A.  S.  mint  (herb), 
borrowed  from  Lat,  mentha,  whence  E.  mint.  It  may  be  ob- 
served thai  the  same  law  holds  in  modem  English ;  which 
accounts  for  E.  grin,  from  A.  S.  grennian.  Other  examples 
are  these :  blinl(,  M.  E.  bimktn,  not  found  in  A.  S, ;  link  (of  a 
chain),  A.  S.  hlmcc ;  skints,  to  serve  out  wine.  A.  S,  scencan ; 
think,  A.  S.  pencan,  which  however  was  confused  with  ibe 
impersonal  verb  appearing  in  me-thinks  =  A.  S.  »«/  PyncaS. 
Ling  (fish),  M.E.  Ifnge,  A.  S.  li-r^a,  the  '  long  '  one.  from  iia 
shape ;  ling-er,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  leng-an,  lo  prolong ; 
ming-te,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  mtng-an,  to  mix,  Hinge.  M.  E- 
henge,  that  on  which  a  door  hangs ;  cf.  Icel.  htngja,  lo  hang. 
Singe,  A.  S.  saigan  ;  swinge.  A.  S.  swengan;  twinge,  M.E. 
tuxngcn.  Hint,  prob.  from  M.E.  hinten,  more  usually  hemUn, 
A.  S.  henlan,  to  seij;e,  catch'.  We  may  also  notice  ihr 
double  forms  dint  and  dent,  splint  and  splait,  glinl  and  Scot. 
gkn!;  and  the  pronunciation  of  England  3s  InglanJ. 

§  37B.  The  effect  of  nd  in  lengthening  a  preceding  i  is 
surprising.  In  the  A.  S.  liindan,  the  /  is  short,  just  as  in  Du. 
and  G.  binden,  Icel.  and  Swed.  binda,  Dan.  binde;  but  in  the 
mod.  E.  bind,  the  )  is  diphthongal.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  verbs  find,  grind,  wind,  and  prov.  E.  tind  (to  kindle) ; 
to  the  sbs.  hind  (female  stag),  mind,   rind,   and  woodbime, 

'  This  diflicalt  word  Beems  to  bnve  been  confiued  with  loel.  ymla,  (■> 
murmur.  Don.  ymlt,  to  wbisper  nboat  u  tbing.  Still,  ibc  cooneaion 
with  ien/an  is  much  dcAred  up  b;  Jninieion'*  accoont  of  4fiiu^  *h, 
oppoTtnnit]'. 
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merly  woodbind;   and  lo  the  adjectivc-3  blind,  hind,  and 

:   adverb   behind.      Kind,    s.,    M.  E.  kind,    kund,    though 

answering  lo  A.  S.  cynd,  follows  the  same  law.     In  hind.  s„ 

&  peasant,  formed  with  excrescent  d  from  M.  E,  hint,  the 

loDg  (  is  original;  but  limi-lree  is  a  corruption  of  line-trct  = 

Und-trte,  from  A.  S.  lind,  with  short  »'.     The  original  short 

('  of  find  ot  fine,  to  kindle,  is  seen  in  the  derivative  lindrr; 

the  original  short  ;*  of  the  adj.  hind  is  seen  in  the  derivative 

verb  hinder.    We  also  keep  the  short  /  in  ciniitr  (A.S.  sinder), 

ioKiU.  kindred;  and  even  in  the  ab,  wind,  to  avoid  confusion 

^^wilh  the  verb  to  wind.      Yet  even  in  the  last  case  some 

^honsider  it  "  correct  *  to  pronounce  the  sb.  vtind  with  a  long 

H^  in    reading    poetry-      Such    persons    are,    at    any    rate. 

^«onsistent:    for  in  all  other  monosyllables  the  i  (before  nd) 

has  been  lengthened. 

It  has  also  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  A.  S. 

aibstilules  in  (of  course  short)  for  European  en ;    we  can 

thua  easily  understand  that   the   sb.  mind  (for  'mend)  is 

cognate  with  Lat.  ace.   menl-enn,     and    the    sb.    wind  (for 

^^wemf)  with  Lat.  uenl-us.      This  furnishes  an  independent 

^■■oof  that  the  i  in  these  words  was  originally  short ;  whereas 

^BcRDe  Englishmen,  who  believe  that  the  corrupt  modern  E. 

HfRKiuncialion  is  a  sure  and  safe  guide  10  the  pronunciation 

of  A.  S.,  have  actually  maintained  that  it  was  long !     How 

soon  the  lengthening  of    the  i  in  these  words  sel  in.  we 

have  no  very  sure  way  of  ascertaining,    Chaucer,  C.  T.  2157. 

rimes /H(fr  (find)  with  /«(/r  (India);  and  Shakespeare  rimes 

Ind,  wind,  lined,  mind  with  Rosalind,  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

If  they  pronounced  Jnd  with  a  long  (.  it  must  at  any 

;  be  granted  that  this  ('  was  originally  short     There  is 

nly  one  example  of  long  »'  before  ni,  viz.  in  pini,  a  borrowed 

The  effect  of  m.  in  turning  a  preceding  e  into  i,  is  not 

seen.      A  striking    example    appears,  however,  in 

s  a  latter  form  of  alemhe;    but  this  is  a  borrowed 
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word.  Limp,  v.,  to  walk  lamely,  is  connected  with  l!ie  A.  S. 
iemp-hall,  adj.,  lame,  halting.  /  is  lengthened  before  mi  in 
A,  S,  ciimhan,  E.  climb.     Cf.  5  377- 

§  87B.  A' and  m  also  affect  a  preceding  o,  "West  Ger- 
manic G  (says  Sievers)  before  nasals  becomes  u'  He 
instances  A.  %.genumtn,  taken,  as  compared  with  O.  H.  G, 
gimmnn,  G.  genommen  \  also  A.  S.  muuuc,  a  monk,  borrowed 
from  Lai.  monadius  (which  we  now  pronounce  m^nk)  ;  A.  S. 
muni,  now  lengthened  to  mount,  from  Lat.  acc.  monUm ;  and 
A.  S.  pund,  now  lengthened  to  pound,  from  Lat,  potidus, 
a  weight.  Other  esamples  are  :  E.  among,  pronounced 
tmmg,  in  which  we  have  two  procesaea,  viz.  the  change 
from  A,  S.  a  (in  onmang)  to  M,  E.  o  {in  amongt),  and 
secondly  the  change  from  o  to  u  (mod.  £.  ') ;  so  alao  A.  S. 
mangcre  is  now  spelt  monger,  but  pronounced  mmg^r  ;  and 
the  A.  S.  mang,  a  mixture,  is  the  origin  of  our  mong-nl, 
pronounced  m»ignl.  The  0.  Irish  donn,  dtmd,  mod.  Irish 
and  Gael,  donn,  is  still  seen  in  the  river-name  Bon ;  but  was 
adopted  into  A.  S.  as  dunn,  whence  mod.  E.  dun,  one  of  the 
few  words  which  are  undouhUdly  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Low 
Lat.  nonna,  nunna,  was  txirrowed  as  A.  S.  nunne,  mod.  E. 
Ttun.  The  Lat.  potilo  (whence,  through  the  French  and 
Italian,  our  pontoon)  became  A.  S.  punl,  E.  punl.  But  there 
;  is  some  confusion  as  to  on  and  un,  owing  to  the  M.  £.  use 
I  of  on  to  denote  short  un,  as  seen  in  A.  S.  sunu,  M.  E.  sone, 
[  E.  JOM,  where  the  M.E.  spelling  with  e  does  not  mean  that  the 
sound  was  pronounced  otherwise  than  as  short  u.  Hence 
the  double  spelling  of  Ion  and  lun,  and  ihe  objectionable 
mod.  E.  tongue  for  A.  S.  lunge. 

With  regard  to  m  following  o,  we  may  notice  M.  E. 
glommen,  to  look  gloomy,  whence  E.  glum. 

5  380.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  lengthening  of 
i  before  nd  by  the  fact  lliat  sliort  u  Is  also  lengthened  before 
the  same.  Thus  Lat.  pondus,  A.  S.  pund,  is  now  pound; 
A.  S.  bunden,  pp.,  is  now  iound,  just  as  A.  S.  bindan  i 
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;  A.S.yi(nrfrt,pp,,Jsnowyuanrf;  A.  S.grttn/i,s.,i& ground, 
I  the  pp.  grunJen  U  ground  also;  A.  S.  htnd  is  hound; 
A,  S.  mund is  mound;  A.  S,  .wni^,  heaJlhy,  is  sound,  and  so  is 
A.  S.  Jwwi/.  a  strait  of  the  sea  ;  A.  S.  wunden,  pp.,  is  wound. 
Even  ni  lengthens  the  vowel  in  two  cases;  Lat.  mon/em 
gives  A.  S.  mun/,  our  mount;  Lai.  Jim/em  gives  A.  S._/i>n/', 
whence  E. /on/,  and  a  laler  form/un/",  found  in  ihe  Or- 
mulum,  1,  10924,  whence  'E./ouni'. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  very  remarkabie  instance  of 
vowel-lengthening  in  the  mod.  E,  maund,  a  basket,  from 
■  A.  S.  mand,  mond.  This  A.  S.  word  occurs  as  early  as  the 
^^ghth  century.  The  Epinal  Glossary  has  :  '  Corbtn,  mand,' 
,193;  the  Erfurt  Glossary  has :  'Cor*cn,  mondi";  the  Corpus 
Rilossary  has:  '  Coffinus,  mand,'  1.  53a,  and  '  Qualus,  mand," 
1.  1689 ;  see  Sweet's  0-  E.  Texts,  p.  468,  It  has  nothing 
whatever  lo  do  with  the  Anglo-Indian  maund;  see  Coi,  Yule's 
Hobson-Jobson ;  nor  yet  with  '  Maundy  Thursday,'  as  is  so 
consiandy  repeated  by  archseologists  unworthy  of  the  name. 

j  SSL  The  effect  of  r  upon  a  preceding  vowel  is  great 
and  remarkable.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  in  his  History  of  Eng. 
Sounds,  p.  67—'  In  the  present  English  hardly  any  vowel 
has  the  same  sound  before  r  as  before  other  consonants. 
One  important  result  is  that  the  r  itself  becomes  a  super- 
fluous addition,  which  is  not  required  for  distinguishing  one 
word  from  another,  and  is  therefore  weakened  into  a  mere 
vocal  murmur,  or  else  dropped  altogether,  although  always 
^HCtained  before  a  vowel.'  Compare,  for  example,  the  sounds 
^Bh  Jiar ',  her,  fir,  for,  fur,  fare,  fiar,  fire,  more,  moor,  sour 

^H[  *  Very  nie ;  bol  we  fiad  fenl-iixcltr,  in  Cocksyne'i  Lcechiloms,  ii. 

^^■mo.    Wc  oUo  iiaA  faiti,  fanl-fizl,  aoA/imt-waler. 

^^r*  SpK\\/unHt.  because  the  u  is  short. 

^^P  ■  1  liave  fivea  /ffunl  as  a  Frcndi  woril ;  I  now  chink  this  is  unneces- 

P"«Bry.    It  i»  belter  to  tite  it  from  Lat.  diiecllj.    The  A.  S./eii 

'       becotocsyun/,  lad/unl  will  giTc/iwn/. 

'  Ubsetve  the  word  arid,  ahece  the  retention  of  the  Irilled  r 
I       ttie  (ouDil  to  resemble  that  ot  the  a  in/at. 
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with  those  in  fat,  ken,  ft,  fog,  hul,  /ale,  feal,  fighi.  mole. 
moot,  out.  Observe  also  the  difference  in  pronunciation 
between  '  far  east '  and  '  far  west '  j  in  the  former  case  the  r 
in  /ar  is  trilled,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not.  The  loss  of 
trill  in  a  final  r  before  a  consonant  is  a  very  marked 
peculiarity  of  modern  English  as  distinguished  from  other 
languages,  and  is  certainly  of  late  date.  Another  modem 
peculiarity  is  the  levelling  of  rr,  I'r,  and  i/r,  as  in  /kt,  fr. 
fur,  under  one  obscure  sound,  and  that  sound  a  new  one, 
unknown  to  the  older  forms  of  the  language.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  result,  to  the  eye  at  least,  is  the  change  from ' 
the  M.  E.  er  to  mod.  E.  ar,  as  this  is  often  indicated  by 
a  change  of  spelling,  Thus  M.  E.  /<r  is  now  far,  from 
A.  S.  feor.  As  this  is  rather  an  interesting  point,  I  give 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  native  words  in  which  this 
change  has  taken  place.  The  A.  S,  vowel  is  to,  the  M.  E. 
vowel  e,  and  the  modem  vowel  a,  in  the  following :  barm 
(yeast),  barrow  (a  mound),  carve,  dark,  far,  firlhing.  birdt 
(of  flax),  har/,  smart,  v.,  star,  starve,  tar ;  to  which  we  may 
add  heart  and  hearth  (M.  E.  herte,  herth),  which  ought  rather 
to  be  spelt  hart  and  harlh.  in  order  to  be  consistent.  The 
A.  S.  and  M.  E.  vowel  b  e.  and  the  modern  vowel  a.  in  ibe 
following :  barn,  char  (a  turn  of  work,  as  in  char-womoK), 
tharlixk,  harry^.  mar,  marsh.  The  Icel.  herbergi.  M.  E, 
I  herberwe.  is  now  harbour ;  the  Icel.  serkr,  a  shirt,  is  now 
I  ^nri;  the  Icel.  sker,  a  rock,  is  now  scar.  In  like  manner, 
'  the  A.  S.  weorc,  weorld,  weorp,  woidd,  regularly  became 
M.  E.  werit,  werld,  werth  (spellings  which  actually  occur), 
but  the  action  of  the  preceding  w  caused  them  to  be  also 
work,  world,  worth,  forms  which  are  still  retained,  though  the 
S  has  really  been  changed  still  further  into  &,  and  afteru-ards 
■  unrounded.'  The  A.  S.  sweord  became  M.  E.  swerd.  tword; 
whence,  by  the  entire  loss  of  w,  the  mod.  E.  sord  (as 
should  rather  spell  it).  The  change  of  tr  to  a. 
'  See  the  last  footnale  od  p.  405. 
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I  in   words  of  French   origin,  and  is  particularly 

ihe    word    clerk,    pronounced    as    elark,    and 

spelt   Clark  when  used  as  a  proper  name;    also 

I  words  as  vermin,  university,  &c.,  vulgarly  varmin, 

trsity,  &c. 

The  confusion  above  mentioned,  between  er  and  ur, 
soraetiraes  affects  the  spelling.  Thus  A.  S.  beornan,  M.  E. 
bfrnen,  is  now  burn;  ceorl,  M.  E.  cheri,  is  now  tkurl ;  A.S. 
Persian,  M. E.  berstcn,  is  now  bursl-,  A.S.  tori,  eornesl,  s. 
(seriousness),  enrSe.  became,  regularly,  M.  E.  eri,  ernesl,  erthr. 
but  are  now  oddly  spelt  earl,  earnest,  earth,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve an  archaic  spelling,  which  shews  ihat,  in  Tudor  English, 
the  e  was  'open,'  as  in  mod.  E.  ert. 

\  988.    The  liquid  /  followed  by  _/"  or  m  preserves  the 
old  sound,  though  lengthened,  of  a  preceding  a,  but  is  it- 
self lost:    as  in  A.  S.  cealf,  M.E.  calf,  E.  calf{^K^.  kaaj); 
A.S.  heal/,  M.E.  half,  E.  half  (praa.  haa/y.  A.S.sea/m, 
borrowed    from  Lat.  psalmus,  Gk.   ^mX/Aoe.  is   pedantically 
spelt  psalm,  but  pronounced  saam  ;    A.  S.  palm,  from  Lat. 
palma,   is    now    pronounced   f<aam\    A.S,    cTvealm,    M.E. 
jualm,  is    pronounced    kwaam.      The    combinations  //,  Id, 
it  remarkably  affect  a  preceding  a,  as   in    all,  balil,  mall; 
the  combination  Ik  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  a,  but 
;  /  is  lost,  as  in  walk.      The   process   is  carried  a  step 
iher  in  A.  S.  eald,  Mercian  aid,  did.  M.  E.  old  (probably 
conounced  as  romic  aold),  mod.  E.  old.     So  also  in  cold, 
',  told,  ftc.     The  combination  Id  also  lengthens  a  pre- 
ding  f  in  monosyllables ;   hence  A.  S.  cl/rf,   M,  E.  child, 
>E.  child;    A.S.  mild  is  E.  mild;  A.S.  wAld  is  E.  wild; 
t  the  short  i  is  preserved  in  children,  Mildred,  and  wilder- 
The  rule  does  not  apply  to  gild  or  build,  because  these 
e  from  A.  S.y,  as  in  gyldan,  byldan.    But  A.  S,  gild,  a  pay- 

'  So  alio  in  the  derivaliTM  ca/M,  halve.  The  A.S,  wiyu  thcmod. 
L  MitHt  Tariotuly  pronocDced  ai  iimi'  or  stzlv ;  the  former  U  more 
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ment,  now  usually  spelt  guilds  and  pronounced  gUd^  shouki, 
by  the  rule,  have  a  long  i\  and  in  fact  I  have  frequentlj 
heard  it  so  pronounced  in  the  compound  guild-hall  (romic 
gaild'haol) 

§  383.  We  thus  see  how  hy  g,  n,  r,  and  /  affect  a  pre- 
ceding vowel;  it  remains  to  note  that  w  often  remarkablj 
affects  a  following  a  or  o,  if  short ;  and,  in  A.  S.,  a  follow- 
ing /.     The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  wh  and  gu. 
Thus  wan,  what,  quash  are  pronounced  as  if  with  o,  Lc. 
won  (riming  with  on),  wot,  quosh ;  and  won,  worse  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  with  u,  i.  e.  wuh,  wurse  (romic  w^n,  wns\ 
Examples  in  words  of    native  origin  are:    wallet,  wallow, 
walnut  (romic  waotuf),  wan,  want,  wanton,  war,  ward,  war- 
lock, warm,  warn,  warp,   wart,  was,    wash,    wasp,  waUk, 
water,  wattle;    wharf,  what.      Qualm   (pron.  kwaam)  is  a 
native  word,  but  here  the  a  is  controlled  by  the  following 
l^^'y  §  382.     And  again,  we  have :    swaddle,  swallow,  both 
s.  and  v.,  swamp,  sican,  swap,  sward,  swarm,  swart,  swarthy, 
swash,  swath  (spelt  swarth  in  Twelfth    Night,   ii.  3.  16a), 
swathe^.     In  twang,  the  a  is  kept  like  the  a  in  sang,  by  the 
influence  of  the  following  ng.     Next,  we  have :  ivolf,  wo- 
man, wonder,  word,  work,  world,  worm,  wormwood,  worry, 
worse,  worst,  worship,   wort,  worth.      Such  words    require 
care,  because  the  A.  S.  vowel  may  be  very  different.      Wolf 
is  A.  S.  wul/',  woman  is  A.  S.  wifman,  §  349;  work  is  M.E. 
werk,  A.  S.  weorc;  worldly  M.E.  werld,  A.  S.  weorld)  worm 
is  A.  S.  wyrm,  &c.     The  word  womb  is  curious ;  the  A.  S. 
wamb  became  M.  E.  womb,  by  the  influence  of  mb,  just  as 
cafjib  became  M.  E.  comb ;  but  the  modern  sounds  of  ufomb 
and  comb  are  differentiated  by  the  effect  of  the  w.     In  two^ 
who,  from  A.  S.  twd,  Java,  we  should  have  had,  by  the  usual 
change  from  d  to  long  0,  such  forms  as  two,  who,  pronounced 
as  written  and  riming  with  go-,  but  the  w  has  altered  the 

*  The  verb  to  swathe  is,  however,  frequently  pronounced  as  romic 
s7U€idh,  i.e.  with  a  as  \n/ati. 
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ind  from  o  lo  «  (romic  ou  10  uu),  and  ihen  disappeared, 

g  Jfi,  hii  (romic  tuu,  Auu). 
It  may  be  added  lh:it  an  A.  S.  g,  after  a  vowel,  and  if  me- 
dial, commonly  becomes  w,  antl  the  w  then  coalesces  with  the 
wowel  to  form  a  diphthong.  Thus  A.S.  dragan  is  M.  E.  draxv- 
eti,  E.  draw  ;  so  also  A.  S.  Aaga,  M.E.  iawe,  E.  /mw;  A.S. 
faa^o,  E.  moic;  A.S.  suga,  a.  cutting  instrument,  E.  law; 
A.  S.  iogH,  a  saying,  E,  saiv.  E.  laiu  is  A.  S.  /a^^w,  but  this 
is  quite  a  late  word  in  A.  S.,  and  probably  a  mere  borrow- 
ing from  Norse ;  cf.  Swed.  /ag,  a.  law,  Icel.  iog  (plural  in  form, 
but  ^gular  in  sense),  a  law. 

§  384.     When  w  and  1'  are  adjacent,  the  w  may  affect 

the  vowel  whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it.    A  remarkable 

example  appears  in  A.  S,  avidu,  preserved  as  E.  '/uid.     By 

;  action  of  the  iv,  this  A.  S.  word  also  appears  as  cuiudu. 

i  (by  loss  of  w)  as  cudu  ;  whence  E.  an/.     Again,  E.  wood 

b  from  A.  S.  u-udt4 ;  but  this  is  a  late  form,  put  for  an  earlier 

n  ttuiduiindt,  woodbine,  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of 

e  eighth  century,  1.  18  ;    this  explains  how  it  comes  to  be 

;nate  with  Icel.    vi?r,  O.  H,  G.  wi'tu,  and  even  with  O. 

ihfid,  a  tree,  a  wood ;  and  bow  the  bird  called  a  woodwaU 

balso  called  a  witivall,  vjillal,  or  witloL 

\  In  the  combination  iw,  the  /  is  apt  10  turn  into  c,  the  resulting 

r  being  a  diphthong,     Thus  A.  S.  ahix  is  E.  neio.    A.  S. 

;  b  M.E.  have,  but  is  now  spell  Awe;  A.S.  hv  \%  M.E. 

igh  or  ew,  now  speltj'fw.     Hence  we  can  explain  steward, 

a  A.S.  sAweard,  lit.  a  sty-ward,  where  stl  is  short  for  sHg 

^ttigu.     The  A.  S.  sUgu.  a  sty,  is  a  very  old  word;  see 

set,  O.E.  Teats,  p.  513. 
[  S88S.  (14)  Conflaence  of  forms.  The  number  of  words 
%  EngUsh  which  are  either  spelt  alike,  sounded  alike,  or  both, 
■  very  large.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  loss  of 
lesions  or  other  changes,  which  have  brought  words  into 
tnilar  forms  that  were  once  different.  1  use  the  word  cvn- 
■e  advisedly,  ftw  it  wouJd  seem  that  there  is  a  real  kndency 
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in  our  language  for  different  words  to  flow  as  it  were  together, 
just  as  two  drops  of  rain  running  down  a  window-pane  are 
very  likely  to  run  into  one.  It  is  partly  due  to  confusion,  very 
slight  distinctions  being  easili'  broken  down.  Hence  it  is  that, 
when  different  words  come  to  rtsembU  one  another,  it  is  oc- 
casionally found  that  ont  of  the  pair  or  set,  usually  the  one 
which  is  either  later  in  form  or  less  usual,  has  suffered  some 
slight  violence  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  other  txactiy. 
]  have  nowhere  seen  this  law  or  tendency  slated,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  some  cases,  and  ought  to  be  considered.  For 
example,  we  find  the  A.  S.  sund,  adj.,  healthful,  and  A.  S.  sund. 
a  strait  of  the  sea,  already  existing  in  (he  earliest  times  as 
different  words,  from  different  roots,  but  alike  in  form.  Of 
course  both  of  these,  in  course  of  lime,  became  sound  in 
modem  English ;  §  380.  But  in  M.  E.  a  third  word  arose, 
viz.  loan,  borrowed  from  Anglo-French  mun  or  sun  (Lat.  ace. 
sonum),  and  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  words 
above.  Confusion  easily  resulted,  and  a  new  form  sound  was 
produced,  with  the  sense  of '  noise ' ;  the  excrescent  d  being 
easily  and  naturally  added  on  account  of  the  word  beii^ 
strongly  accented,  as  expressive  monosyllables  frequently  are. 
This  is  a  clear  case  of  confluence.  Again,  there  is  a  fish 
called  a  barse ;  but  the  name  is  frequently  written  bass,  be- 
1  cause  bass  is  a  familiar  form,  and  harst  is  not.  When  we 
I  bave  16  remember  the  spelling  of  so  many  thousands  of  words 
Pty  the  loot!  of  them,  we  naturally  spell  as  many  as  possible 
alike,  to  save  trouble.  The  word  wilk,  a  shell-fish,  has  been 
tortured  into  whelk,  because  uihelk  was  once  a  known  word  in 
another  sense,  viz.  that  of  protuberance.  Burn,  a  stream,  is 
frequently  written  bourn ;  it  is  then  spelt  like  bourn,  a  lirniL 
Burthen  is  now  always  burden,  owing  to  confluence  with  the 
burden  of  a  song;  again,  the  burden  of  a  song  is  actualljr 
misspelt  to  make  it  more  like  its  twin  word ;  it  ougbtt  < 
course,  to  be  either  bardon  or  bourdon,  with  suffix  -on,  E 
the  F.  suffix  succumbs  to  the  E.  one.    The  word  croul 
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of  Welsh  origin,  has  been  conformed  to  the  familiar 
!.  crowJ.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  find  more  examples ; 
see  the  next  section. 

§  386,  Words  of  different  origfin  which  have  thus  run 
logetlier  are  coininonly  called  homonyms.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  i.  e.  either  homographs  or  homophonts . 
Homographs  (from  ypaipiw,  to  write)  are  such  as  are  Jjflc// 
alike  ;  homophones  (from  0a»^,  sound)  are  such  as  are  sminded 
alike.  Homographs  are  commonly  also  homophones,  but 
there  are  just  a  few  exceptions,  very  trying  to  a  child  learning 
to  read.  Examples  are:  bmi  (to  shoot  with),  bout  (of  a  ship); 
gill  (of  a  fish),  gill,  a  liquid  measure ;  had.  a  metal,  had,  to 
conduct ;  Itast  (of  a  house),  hose,  to  glean  ;  Imver,  to  let 
down,  lower,  to  frown ;  raven,  a  bird,  raren,  to  plunder ;  saw, 
<%,  taw,  V.J  tear,  s.,  tear,  v.;  pronounced,  respectively,  accord- 
to  the  romic  spellings  bou,  ban;  gil,  jt'l;  led,  lit'd;  li'i's, 
loior,  laufr;  reivn,  ravn;  sau,  sou;  Itir,  teir.  Other 
'Examples,  all  perhaps  of  French  origin,  are  due  to  variations 
of  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  desert  and  des/rt,  inlrance  and 
mtr£nee,pr/scnl  and  present,  the  usual  rule  being  that  the  verb 
is  accented  on  the  root-syllable,  but  the  substantive  on  the 
prefix.  1  have  given  a  fairly  complete  list  of  homographs, 
tinder  the  title  of  '  Homonyms,'  in  my  Dictionary'.  I  shall 
only  add  a  few  remarks  to  shew  how  confluence  has  often 
taken  place  naturally,  owing  to  the  loss  of  inflexions  or  to 
peculiar  habits  of  spelling,  in  words  of  native  origin, 

j  S87.  The  A.  S.  angul  or  angel,  a  fish-hook,  regularly  be- 
le  M.  E,  angil  or  angel,  but  the  F,  habit  prevailed  of 
:g  final  'It  for  final  -el,  thus  turning  it  into  angle.  It 
became  a  homograph  with  angle,  a  comer,  of  F.  origin. 
A.S.  bealu  (for  '  ba/u),  became  M.  E.  bale,  i,  e,  evil,  by 
almost  universal  substitution  of  final  -t  for  nearly  all  in- 
:tional  forms.  Our  bale  of  goods  is  not  from  mod,  F. 
but  from  0.  F.  bale.  The  A,  S.  bcora'an  (=Mercian 
'  See  also  Koch's  Gnunnmtik,  i.  J23-137. 
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iernan})  became  M. E.  lierkeit;  whence,  by  the  cliange  from 
er  to  ar  (see  §  381)  the  mod.  E.  verb  to  bark.  The  l>ark  of 
a  tree  is  of  Scand.  origin,  from  the  base  bark-  of  IceL 
biirkr  (gen.  bark-ar).  The  F.  word  barguc  has  been  re- 
spek  bark  to  agree  with  these.  A  curious  example  is  seen  in 
the  old  word  bile,  A.  S.  bjl  or  byk^,  in  the  sense  of  a  small 
timiour;  it  seemed  more  natural  to  associate  ii  with  the 
verb  to  toil  than  with  the  bile  from  the  liver;  and  it  was 
altered  accordingly.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  as 
many  examples  can  easily  be  traced  by  the  historical  method. 
I  will  just  add  one  more ;  the  M.  E.  adv.  tvel  is  now  vull, 
because  we  usually  write  the  /  double  when  final ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  M.  E.  sb.  welle  has  lost  its  final  t,  and 
is  thus  reduced  from  a  dissyllabic  form  to  the  monosyl- 
labic well.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  production  of 
a  piur  of  homographs  by  inevitable  processes, 

5  38S.  We  have  also  several  pairs  of  homophones.  These 
can  usually  be  easily  explained  by  the  historical  method. 
Thus  ale  is  M.  E.  ale,  A.  S.  calu  (Mercian  'alu) ;  but  ail  is 
for  «■/',  from  M.  E.  eilen.  A,  S.  fglati,  10  be  troublesome. 
a  verb  formed  from  the  adj.  egle,  cognate  with  Goth,  aglus, 
difficult,  troublesome.  Beal,  M.  E.  behn,  from  A.  S,  b/alan, 
is  spelt  with  ea  to  represent  that  the  Tudor-English  sound 
was  that  of  open  e  (romic  at) ;  whilst  btti,  M.  E.  belt.  A.  S. 
bete,  from  Lat.  beta,  had  the  sound  of  close  e.  The  spell- 
ings of  son  and  sun  are  curious,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sec 
why  they  are  now  different,  unless  an  express  attempt  was 
made  to  distinguish  them  to  the  eye,  perhaps  on  the  ground 
that  a  distinction  had  long  been  kept  up.  The  A.  S.  forms 
were  sunu  and  sunm  respectively,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  « 


'  '  Fmniulai  (sic),  wenrtc,  byle ' :  Wright's  Glo»»rie»,  ed.  WUJckiBr, 
J44.  II;  '  funatiHlui,  wearte,  tul  b;),'  id.  145.  15:  '  CarbuntuH, 
bylaa,'  id.  199.  »s.    There  are  two  foiiiiE,  byi,  maic. ;  and  tyle,  fcm. 

*  '  Know  ye  on^  what  tUse  bestet  eiltdl '  MerUo,  ed.  ^^'he«tle]r, 
p.  3. 
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was  distinctly  made  double.  Owing  to  the  use  of  the  M.  £. 
0  to  denote  short  «,  which  Mr.  Sweet  calls  *  a  well-known 
feature  of  Middle  English*,'  these  became  sone  and  sonne 
respectively,  spellings  which  may  be  found  at  least  as  late  as 
1 48 1,  in  Caxton's  Reynard  the  Fox,  ed.  Arber,  p.  23,  11.  20, 
28.  Skelton  has  varying  spellings,  but  both  words  still 
have  0,  In  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  the  former  is  son  or 
sonnCy  the  latter  is  sun. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  all 
such  homophones  is  by  tracing  them  back  to  their  original 
A.  S.  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further '. 


'  History  of  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  149. 

^  A  list  of  Homophones  is  given  by  Koch,  i.  232. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Doublets  and  Compounds. 

§  889.  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered 
some  examples  of  confluence  of  forms,  producing  homonyms. 
This  will  therefore  be  a  convenient  place  for  giving  some 
examples  of  dimorphism^  or  the  appearance  of  the  same 
word  under  a  double  form.  Such  double  forms  are  most 
common  in  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of  Romance 
or  Latin  origin.  Thus  the  Lat  balsamum^  Gk.  ^aktra^uw,  has 
given  us  the  word  balsam ;  but  we  also  have  the  same  word 
in  the  form  balm^  due  to  a  French  modification  of  the  Latin 
word.  These  double  forms  have  conveniently  been  called 
doublets  "^y  and  a  full  List  of  Doublets  is  given  in  my 
Etymological  Dictionary.  I  shall  only  notice  here  a  few 
examples  of  doublets  in  words  belonging  to  the  oldest 
period  or  of  native  origin. 

§  890.  Doublets  are  sometimes  due  to  a  difference  of 
dialect.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  Southern  English  rielge, 
bridge^  birch^  churchy  shred^  as  distinct  from  the  Northern 
rig,  brig,  birk,  kirk,  screed.  Or  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sometimes  borrowed  a  word  from 
a  cognate  language,  when  we  already  possessed  it  in  our 

'  It  is  best  to  keep  to  this  name,  thongh  it  is  not  always  logically 
exact.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  really  triplets,  or  three  forms  of  a  word, 
as  when  the  Lat.  chorus  appears  also  as  choir  and  quire,  or  when  we 
have  three  spellings,  as  caldron,  ccaddron,  and  chaldron. 
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own ;    [he  reason  being,  probably,  that  it  was  not  used  in 

^miecisely  ihe  same  sense,    Wc  already  had  the  verb  lo  thatch. 

^^^  S.  fieccoH ',  but  it  was  used  in  rather  a  restricted  sense ; 

^^■nce  we  borrowed  the  cognaie  Dutch  decken  in  the   six- 

^Hscnth  century,  to  express  the  notion  of  decking,  or  covering 

'      in  a  more  general  manner.     The  following  are  examples  of 

doublets  of  native  words,  probably  of  dialectal  origin.     A.  S. 

armelle,  amele;     E.  cmmel.    also  contracted    to  ani.      A.  S. 

cwidu,  also  cudu ;    E.  quid,  cud  (§  384).     A.  S.  dynt,  a  blow  ; 

E.  dint,  also  dent.     A.  S.  d&l,  a  portion ;    E.  doi(,  whence  the 

verb  ddlan,  lo  deal,  and  the  sb.  ddl,  a  portion,  E.  deal,  sb,, 

^^'bicb  is  practicatlf  a  doublet  of  dolt.     A.  S.  gamtn,  M.  £. 

^^Mfim,  whence  E.  game  and  the  archaic  form  gammon  (so 

Mmell  \>y  confusion  with  a  gammon  of  bacon).    E.  atone,  often 

shortened  to  lone-     E,  of,  differentiated  aa  off.     'S,.  scabby, 

also  shalhy,  with  sk    for  sc.      A.  S.   scaleran,    whence    the 

archaic  form  scalier,  and  the  later  shatter.     A.  S.  staf;    E. 

staff,  pi.  staves,  whence  the  later  form  stave.     E.  touse,  better 

and  older  form  lose,  M.  E.  losen,  from  an  A.  S.  form  'Idsian 

(not  found),  of  which  the  contracted  form  is  A.  S,  l&san,  the 

^^bigioat  of  the  doublet  tease.     A.  S.  pirlian ;    £.  Ihirl.  or  by 

^^btaihesis  thrill^.     A,  S.  !6\    whence  E.  to  and  too.     A.  5. 

^^gkr;  E,  outer,  also  utter,  with  vowel -shortening  and  doubled 

consonant     E.  wallet,  probably  a  double  of  wattle  {§  362). 

E.  wit,  to  know,  spelt   weet  by  Spenser,    F.  Q.  i.  3.  6,  by 

a  licentious  lengthening  of  the  vowel.     A. S.  wihl;  E.  wiglit. 

Hud  also  whit,  the  k  in  the  latter  form  being  misplaced. 

^|L  S.   uvd/./,    M.  E.   wald,    altered   to    £.   wold  (or  old  in 

^Hwkespeare)  by  the  influence  of  w  on  the  following  vowel 

(jl  383) ;    also  spelt  weald,  probably  by  a  pedantic  revival  of 

the  A.  S.  spelling  in  the  sixteenth  century.     ^.'E.wrapptn. 

*  Slrii^l)'  ipenltiDg.  Ihe  A.  S.fiiicau  could  only  give  r  mod.  E.  thel<h  ; 
cf.  M.  E.  Ihecehen,  V.  Plowman,  B.  xii.  133.  The  vowel  ja,  of  course, 
boiTowed  from  the  sb.,  A.  S.fiae,  At.l.faei, 

'  Tbe  thiid  lorm,  drill,  a  boirowed  from  Doieh. 
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to  wrap,  was  sometimes  spelt  wlappen,  whence  (by  loss  of  t») 
the  form  lap,  in  the  sense  to  *  wrap  up.' 

*  Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy : 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold. 
And  covers,  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold.' 

Dryden,  Translation  ofjuvenaly  Sat.  vi.  1.  786. 

§  891.  In  some  cases  the  native  word  finds  its  twin  form 
in  Scandinavian.  Examples  arc  seen  in  A.  S.  dell,  E.  dell, 
cognate  with  Icel.  dalr,  E.  dale  (but  see  §  392).  A.  S.  y/el, 
E.  evil]  Icel.  illr,  E.  ill.  A.  S.  /ram,  later  from,  E.  /ram  ; 
Icel.  /rd,  E.  fro.  Mercian  mile  (in  the  Vespasian  Psalter, 
Ps.  118.  70),  E.  milk)  cognate  with  Swed.  mfolke,  milt, 
whence  E.  milt,  soft  roe  of  fishes,  by  substitution  of  /  for  k. 
A.  S.  rdd,  E.  road;  Icel.  reif,  Northern  E.  raid]  cf.  our 
phrase  '  to  make  an  inroad!  A.  S.  rdran,  E.  rear ;  Icel. 
reisa,  E.  raise,  A.  S.  rdcan,  rdcean,  E.  reach ;  Swed.  dial. 
raka,  to  reach,  raka/ram,  to  reach  out,  whence  E.  rake,  used 
of  the  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship,  at  both  ends, 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel.  A.  S.  sagu,  a  saying, 
E.  saw ;  Icel.  saga,  whence  saga  as  an  E.  word.  A.  S.  hdl, 
E.  whole ;  Icel.  lieill,  E.  hale.  A.  S.  uyrt,  E.  wort ;  Icel. 
rSt,  E.  root.  Sometimes  both  the  forms  are  Scandinavian; 
such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Icel.  skyrta,  E.  skirt,  modified 
to  shirt.  Icel.  skU/a,  Swed.  skuffa,  to  shove,  whence  E. 
scuff'le,  modified  to  shuffle.  Icel.  skrcrkja,  modified  to  screech 
and  to  shriek.  Sometimes  one  of  the  words  is  native,  and 
the  other  Dutch;  as  is  the  case  with  E.  tliatch  and  Du. 
decken,  mentioned  above,  §  390.  Other  examples  are  E. 
thrill,  cognate  with  Du.  drillen,  to  bore,  also  to  drill 
soldiers;  also  A. S,  wcrgn,  M.E.  wayn,  E.  wain,  cognate 
with  Du.  wagen,  whence  E.  waggon,  formerly  spelt  wagon  *. 

*  It  is  common  to  derive  E.  wagon  from  A.  S.  wagn,  which  I  believe 
to  be  simply  impossible.    The  A.  S.  ^  in  such  a  position  regnlarly 
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{  809.  An  E.  vord  frequently  has  a  twin  form  in  a  word 
borrowed  from  Latin  or  French.  Thus  E.  knot  is  cognate 
with  Lat.  mJut,  whence  E.  node.  £.  naked  is  cogna^te  with 
Lat.  nudus,  whence  E,  nude.  E.  word  is  cognaie  with  Lat. 
tttrbum.  whence  E,  verb.  Again,  E.  heari  is  cognate  with 
Lat.  for,  whence  0.  F.  cor,  coer,  E.  core.  E,  nami  is  cognate 
with  Lat.  nomtn,  whence  0.  F.  noun,  nun,  E.  noun.  E.  ihip 
is  cognate  with  O.  H,  G.  ski/,  whence  F.  esgui/(in  Cotgrave), 

E.  ti'Jf.  E.  ward,  verb,  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  wariin, 
O.  Sax.  wardSn,  Middle  G.  warden  (Schade),  whence  O.  F. 
gttarder,  garder,  E,  guard.     Similarly  tlie  native  words  wile 

wise,  sb.,  are  doublets  of  the  forms  guile,  guise,  borrowed, 

lugh  French,  from  the  Frankish.     The  Latin  word  uncia 

borrowed  in  the  A.  S.  form^nrt,  with  mutation  of  u  \oy, 

whence  E.  inch  ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  re-borrowed  in  the 

F.  form  ounce  (O.  F.  unci). 

Both  forms  may  be  Latin.  Thus  the  Lat.  locusta  was  bor- 
the  early  A.  S.  form  lopusl,  and  applied  to  the  locusta 
ina,  or  lobster;  this  early  form  lopusl  was  afterwards 
look  more  like  a  native  word  by  turning  it  into 
•sire,  whence  E.  lobster ;  at  a  later  period,  the  same  word 
re-borrowed  in  the  form  locust,  and  applied  to  a  certain 
iged  insecL  The  Lat.  siruppus  was  borrowed  in  the 
S.  form  slropp,  whence  E.  strop ;  at  a  later  period,  this 
A.S.  slropp  was  turned  into  strap  '.  Font  atid/bunt  are  mere 
variants  of  A.S.  _/on/,  borrowed  from  Lat.  ace. /onlem  (§380). 
Ton  and  tun  both  answer  to  A.  S.  tumu,  a  non-Teutonic  word 
of  doubtful  origin. 

In  some  cases  we  find  that  the  doublets  are  not  exactly 

0  part  of  a  diphthong ;  indeed,  even  in  A.  S.  we  already  find 
IB  cootnetcd  form  wSit,  Again,  I  do  not  snppose  that  joagun  was 
~B  heard  of  in  England  till  the  sixleeath  centniy.  (N.B.  in  my  Conciie 

■.  ffV»(,  read  '  XVI  cew,'  for  ■  XIV  eent.'l 
■  I  know  of  no  instance  of  strap  earliei  Chaa  in  Shak.  Tw.  Nt.  1.  3.  13. 
f^Aa,  however,  find  an  A.  S.  dimhi.  iiropul.  M.  E.  straftl  %  »ee  Wright'a 

cabnluiM  and  StraCmanD. 
■  TOL.  1.  Ee 
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equivalent,  but  diflfer  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  suffix.  Thus 
dale,  Icel.  dalr,  answers  to  a  Teut.  form  dala  ;  whereas  dell 
answers  to  dalja.  I  now  find  that  the  E.  hyre  is  not  (as  said 
in  my  Dictionary)  of  Scand.  origin,  but  is  precisely  the 
A.  S.  hfre,  which  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  Oldest  E.  Texts,  calls  a 
plural  sb.,  and  translates  by  *  dwellings.'  The  word  is 
evidently  formed  by  mutation  from  A.  S.  hUr,  a  bower ;  so 
that  bGTVuer  and  hyre  are,  practically,  doublets,  though  dif- 
ferent in  use ;  the  former  was  usually  allotted  to  ladies,  but 
the  latter  to  cows. 

§  393.  Componnd  Words.  Compound  words,  such  as 
head-ache,  are  extremely  common  in  English,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  compounded  of  two  substantives,  the 
sense  of  the  compounds  being  obvious.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  that  there  are  some  compounds,  of  purely  native 
origin,  which  are  of  such  antiquity  that  their  form  has 
suflfered  considerable  alteration,  with  the  result  that  their 
sense  is  by  no  means  obvious  until  their  oldest  forms  have 
been  discovered.  I  give  below,  for  the  reader's  informa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  The  results  are  stated 
with  all  brevity;  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  my 
Dictionary.  Some  of  these  words  are  noticed  in  Morris's 
Hist.  Outlines,  p.  222;  but  the  present  list  is  considerably 
fuller.  I  shall,  however,  make  no  scruple  of  quoting  at 
length  (in  §  394)  Morris's  description  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  English  compounds  are  formed. 

§  394.  I.  Substantive  Comi>oiinds. 

(i)  Substantive  and  substantive. 

(a)  Descriptive  ;   as  gar-lie,   spear-flanl,  a'tn-tide,   &c. 
[Here  \y^oii%  friendship,  king-dom^ 

(3)  Appositional ;  as  oak-lree^  heech^lrec, 

(r)  Genitive ;  as  kins-man,  Tues-day,  dooms-day. 

(d)  Accusative  ;  as  man-killer,  blood-shedding. 

(2)  Substantive  and  Adjective:  free-man,  mtd-day,  black- 
bird,  alder-man.     [See  mid-riff,  neigh-bour  in  §  395.] 
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(3)  Substantive  and  Numeral :  twi-ltght,  sen-nighty  fort- 
night [see  §  395] ;  two-fold. 

(4)  Substantive  and  Pronoun  :  self-esteem^  self  will. 

(5)  Substantive  and  Verb :  grind-stone^  whet-stone^  pin-fold^ 
wag-tail,  rear -mouse  [see  below],  hake-house,  wash-tub,  pick- 
pocket. A  substantive  is  oflen  qualified  by  another  substan- 
tive, to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  preposition,  as  man-of-war, 
will-o'-the-wisp,  fack-a-lantern  (where  a^o=of\  brother-in- 
law. 

II.  Adjectiye  Compounds. 

(i)  Substantive  and  Adjective ;  in  which  the  sb.  has  the 
force  of  an  adverb ;  as  blood-red  =  red  as  blood,  snow-white 
=  white  as  snow,  sea-sick,  sick  through  the  sea,  fire-proof, 
proof  against  fire,  cone-shaped,  eagle-eyed,  lion-hearted.  [Here 
belong  man-ly,  wil-ful,  heart-less,  &c.] 

(2)  Adjective  and  Substantive,  denoting  possession,  as 
barefoot,  (In  the  corresponding  modern  forms  the  sb.  has 
taken  the  pp.  sufiix  of  weak  verbs,  as  bare-footed^  bare- 
headed, three-cornered.  Just  as  the  suflSx  -en  in  gold-en 
denotes  possession,  so  does  -ed  in  boot-ed,  shoulder-ed,  forms 
to  which  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers  are  very 
partial.) 

{3)  Participial  combinations,  in  which  the  participle  is  the 
last  element. 

{a)  Substantive  and  Present  Participle,  in  which  the  first 
element  is  the  object  of  the  second ;  as  earth-shakings  heart- 
rending, ear-piercing,  life-giving. 

(b)  Adjective  and  Present  Participle,  in  which  the  first 
element  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb;  as  deep-musing,  fresh- 
looking,  ill-looking. 

(c)  Substantive  and  Perfect  Participle ;  as  air-fed,  earth- 
born,  moth-eaten. 

{d)  Adjective  and  Perfect  Participle;    as    dear-bought, 
full-fed,   high-born.     Cf.  well-bred^  where   well  is  an   ad- 
verb. 

E  e  2 
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in.  Verbal  ComponndB. 

(t)  SubsianLive  and  Verb  ;  back-hiU,  brorv-btat,  hood-U 
H In-dry. 

(2)  Adjective    and  Verb:    dry-nurst.  dumb-found,  1 
wash. 

{3)  Adverb  and  Verb:  crois-qutsh'on,  d<iff(d,o  off),  dottH 
on),  &c. 

The  above  account  may  be  usefully  compared  with  i 
full  account  of  Compound  Words,  with  a  Scheme  of  difTeq 
Composition  of  Noun-bases,  given  in  Peile's  Notes  c 
Nalopikhyinam,  Cambridge,  1881,  pp.  2-9. 

§  39S.  Iiist  of  Compotmdfi,  of  natiTe  origin,  in  whiob. 
the  origin  has  been  more  or  less  obBoured. 

Agnail,  formerly  angnai!  ;  A.  S.  aitg-nagl;  of  which  Dr. 
Murray  wriies :  '  a  word  of  which  the  application,  and  per- 
haps the  form,  has  been  much  perverted  by  pseudo-etymo- 
logy. The  O.  E.  [A.  S.]  angntegl  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G. 
ungtiagtl.  Fries,  mgntil,  ogntil;  from  ang-  (Gothic  aggwiu, 
cf.  ang-sum),  compressed,  tight,  painful,  and  tusgl  (Golh. 
iK^f/j), nail.  The  latter  had  here  the  sense,  not  of  "finger- 
nail," unguis,  but  of  a  nail  (of  iron,  etc.)  davus,  hence  a  hard, 
round-headed  excrescence  fixed  in  the  flesh ;  cf.  [A.  S.] 
wer-nipgl,  E.  warnel,  a  wart,  lit.  "  man-nail  "  (as  opposed  to 
"door-nail,"  "wall-nai!,"  etc.).  So,  Lat.  (lavus  was  both  a 
nail  (of  iron,  etc.)  and  a  com  in  the  foot.  Subsequently 
-nail  was  referred  to  a  finger-  or  toe-nail,  and  the  meaning 
gradually  perverted  to  various  (imaginary  or  real)  affec- 
tions of  the  nails.'  The  senses  are :  (1)  a  corn  on  the 
toe  or  foot;  (2)  any  painful  swelling,  ulcer,  or  sore  near 
the  toe-  or  finger-nail;  (3)  a  hang-nail.  Hang-naii^ 
a  perversion  of  the  inie  form,  '  putting  a  plausible  t 


Alone,  also  shortened  to  lone  ;  for  all  imt. 
Atone  ;  coined  from  at  and  one;   i. e.  to  ' set  at  oni 
reconcile.     It  originated  in  the  phrase  '  to  be  ai  one,'  \ 
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is  a  translaiion  of  ihe  Anglo-French  phrase  es/re  a  un,  to 
*gree'. 

Anger,  corruption  of  nauger ;  A.  S.  nafu-gdr,  later  mtft- 
:gdr,  a  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in  ihe  nave  of  a  wheel ;  from 
A.  S,  nafu.  a  nave ;  gdr,  a  piercer,  ihat  which  gores. 

Aught,  lit. '  ever  whit,'  i.  e.  e'er  a  whit,  anything  whatever ; 
A.  S.  dwihl,  contracted  form  dhl ;  compounded  of  A.  S.  rf , 
«ver,  and  wihl,  a  wighi,  whit,  thing*.  Cf,  O.  H.G.  /ouiihJ, 
BUght,  the  cognate  form.  The  A.  S.  £  is  cognate  with  Icel. 
li  (whence  E.  aye).  O.  H.  G.  <6,  G.yV,  Goth.  aiw.  ever  ;  where 
■ttiw  is  from  the  sb.  aiws,  time,  an  age,  allied  to  Lat.  ceuum, 
Gk.  <dav,  a  life-time.     Cf.  Gk.  aitl,  ail,  ever. 

Bandog,  M.  E.  band-dogge,  i.e.  a  dog  tied  up  by  a  band, 
a  watch-dog  or  ferocious  dog. 

Barley,  A.  S.  barlic,  i.  e.  that  which  is  like  btar,  where 
hiar  is  equivalent  lo  A.  S.  here,  also  explained  as  barley.  Dr. 
Murray  shews  that  the  suffix  is  certainly  our  like,  not  A.  S. 
■Uac,  E.  liek,  as  usually  said'. 

Bam,  contracted  from  A.  S.  bcre-tm,  a  place  for  barley ; 
from  A.  S.  here,  barley,  and  am,  ern,  a  place,  store-house. 

Bridal,  put  for  bride-ale,  i.  e.  bride-feast.  The  M.  E.  ali 
frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  feast.' 

Bridegroom,  for  bride-goom,  bride-man ;  A.  S.  guma,  a 
man.  The  second  r  is  dragged  in  by  the  influence  of  the 
first. 

Brimatone,  M.  E.  bren-stoon,  burning  stone. 

Oaterwanl,  M.  E.  calerwawen,  to  make  the  wailing  noise 
=  IceL  kallar-,  as  in  kattar-skinn,  cat's  skin  ; 
i^rig.  gen.  vi  kiJtlr,  a  cat,     Cf.  nighttr-iaie  (Chaucer).     Wau-l 


ne  penscnt  aire  a  un,'  i.e.  ihey  (Henry  II.  and  Bekel)  could 
I  not  igrce;  Le  Livetc  de  Reis,  ed.  Glovei  (Record  Scries),  p.  iio,  1.  8. 

'  In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  cipUined  tbe  prefix  d  in  Ibis  word  bs  short 
I  fin  di*>  omc.    TbU  b  a  slip  for  which  I  cannot  accoantiacd  id  of  cuane 
■Btitdy  wrong. 
*  1  Kgrel  that  mj'  Dictionary  gives  this  falK  eiplanntion. 
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is  the  frequentative  of  M .  £.  tuaw-m,  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
cat.     '  Where  cafs  do  waule'\  Return  from  Parnassus,  A.  5. 

Chincough,  for  chink-cough ;  chink  =  kink,  a  catch  in  the 
breath. 

Cobweb,  i.  e.  aitercop-web ;  atter-cop  =  poison-head,  a 
spider.   Cf.  M.E.  coppis^  spiders ;  Wars  of  Alexander,  L  3300. 

Cowslip,  prov.  £.  cowslop,  in  many  dialects;  A.  S.  cH-^lappCy 
cH'Slyppey  cow-slop,  piece  of  cowdung.  Cf.  Icel.  kH-reki,  a 
primrose,  lit.  cow-refuse.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this; 
the  Icel.  word  is  a  translation  of  the  A.  S.  one.  So  Ox-lip 
below. 

Cranberry,  cram-berry.     So  also  G.  Kranich-hcere, 

Daisy,  A.  S.  dages  cage,  lit.  day's  eye,  the  sim  with  rays. 

Darling,  for  dear-ling ;  A.  S.  d/orling, 

Didapper,  for  dive-dapper ;  a  diving  bird. 

Distaff,  A.  S.  dislcB/y  for  ^dise-stcBf,  staflf  with  a  bunch  of 
flax  on  it.  Cf.  Westphalian  diesse,  a  bunch  of  flax  (Bremen 
Worterbuch,  v.  284) ;  E.  Fries,  dissen  (Koolman)  ;  M.  H.  G. 
dehse,  a  distafi*,  from  dehsen,  to  swingle  flax,  also  to  hack, 
hew(Schade);  v^teks,  no.  124. 

Each,  A.  S.  die,  for  *d-ge-lic,  ever-like ;  see  Aught  above- 
Earwig,  ear-creeper ;  A.  S.  wicga,  one  that  moves  about, 
a  beetle  ;  cf  A,  S.  wicg,  a  runner,  horse.  *  Blatea  {sic\  luci- 
fuga,  wicga';  Wright's  Voc.  ed.  Wtilcker,  196.  18.  Cf 
A.  S.  weg-an,  to  move  about. 

Either,  (i)  adj.  in  the  sense  *one  of  two  ';  A.  S.  dg/>cr, 
dghwcpper,  for  ^d-ge-hwcEper,  ever-whether.     See  Each. 

Either,  (2)  conjunction,  M.E.  either,  variant  (due  to 
confusion  with  the  word  above)  of  M.  E.  auther,  A.  S. 
d-hwctper 'y  and  therefore  diff'ering  from  the  above  in  not 
containing  the  syllable  ^^.     See  Or,  p.  427. 

Elbow,  A.  S.  elboga,  also  ^/«^^^a,  Wright's  Vocab.  216.  22. 
Eln  =  ell ;  boga,  bow,  bending. 

Eleven,  A.  S.  endlufon,  andleofan  (for  ^dn-Uofan),  Gotlu 
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lif,  Lith,  wHo-lika ;  one  remaining,  one  over  (beyond 
Cf.  Lith.  Winas,  one;  also  Lith.  itk-as,  remaining, 
at-iikmi.  I  remain  over,  Lat.  ling-uo  ;   VRIQ,  no.  307. 

EmbeT-days ;  from  A.S.  j/mS-rj'ne,  circuit,  course  (season), 
lit. '  a  running  round.'     See  §  365. 

Every,  M,  E.  euirich,  i.  e.  ever-each.     See  Each, 

Farthing,  A.  ?i.//or3-ing,  Itomf/orS-a,  fourth. 

Fortnight,  (or  fourteen  night,  two  weeks. 

Furloag,  furrow-long,  the  length  of  a  furrow. 

Futtocks.  ior/ool-hooh ;  speh /ool-Aoois  in  Bailey,  Phillips. 
and  Coles  (1784). 

4^arlio,  A.  S.  gdr-Uac,  spear-leek ;  from  gdr,  spear. 

Godwit,  A,  S.  g6d  wihi.  good  wight,  good  creature. 

Goodbye,  for  G(M'&w)ri'A>'ou'.  as  in  Othello,  i.  3. 189  (fir»l 
folio);  other  spellings  are  Gad  B'  w'  y  (Suckling),  God  lie 
V)C ye  (Allan  Ramsaj')  ;  God  bwyyee  (Marston) ;  godbwy  (j. 
Davies);  God  by'e  (Evelyn);  God  buy  you.  Twelfth  Night, 
(first  folio);  see  Palmer,  Folk -Etymology.  It  is 
.bly  clear  that  God  be  with  you  was  cut  down  to  God 
or  God  buy ;  after  which,  the  sense  being  obscured,  the 
word  ye,yet,  or  you  was  again  appended;  so  that  the  modern 
E.  good-bye  really  stands  for  Evelyn's  God  by'e,  i.  e.  for  God 
he  with  you  ye,  or  God  be  with  you  you.  This  is  the  true 
aoluiioD  of  the  mystery,  and  is  not  at  all  '  impossible.' 

OoTcrow,  carrion-crow ;  from  gore,  blood,  carrion. 

Goshawk,  i.  e.  goose-hawk ;  Icel.  gdshaukr ;  cf.  A.  S. 
g6shafuc. 

Gospel.  A.  S.  god'spel.  At  first  this  word  was  g6d-sp€l, 
good  tidings;  'Euuangelium,  id  est,  bonum  nunlium,  godspel'; 
Wright's  Vocab.  314.  9  ;  but  ihe  0  was  afterwards  shortened 
by  stress  (precisely  as  in  gos-ling  from  gds),  and  it  was  then 
commonly   supposed  to  mean  ■  God-sjiell,'  or  the  story  of 

*  Tnntmaiiii  myi  tbii  i&  impo^lblc,  bdi!  tli»t  it  tiimds  tor  God  it  by 
!  AogUa.  viii.  ].  144.  lie  fui^eis  that  the  plain  evidence  is  Uie  otbei 
1  where  it '  God  t>e  by  yuu '  to  be  foimd  1 
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Christ.  In  this  latter  form  it  was  translated  into  Icelandic 
as  gud'Spjall  (=  God-spell)  and  into  O.  H.G.  z&  gotspel, 
as  if  from  O.  H.G.  got,  God,  not  O.  H.G.  guoi,  good.  Hence 
the  «^\]m%  goddspdl  (with  short  o)  in  the  Onnulum. 

Gk)88amer,  M.  £.  gosesomere,  lit.  goose-summer.  (See  Dic- 
tionary.) 

Gossip,  M.  £.  god-sib,  related  in  God,  a  sponsor  in 
baptism. 

Groundsel,  a  plant,  A.S.  grundt-swelge^  ground-swallower, 
i.e.  abundant  weed.  But  this  is  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Oldest  E.  Texts  have  gtmdeswilge,  which  means  *  swallower 
of  poison  or  pus,'  with  reference  to  healing  effects ;  from 
A.  ^.gund,  matter,  pus.  Gund  is  used  of  a  running  from  the 
eyes ;  and  groundsel  was  good  for  eye-disease ;  Leechbook, 
i.  2.  13.  For  the  spellings  gundeswilge^  gundaeswelgae^  see 
Sweet's  O.E.  Texts,  p.  98, 1.  976;  p.  97, 1.  1850. 

Gninsely  Groundsill,  threshold ;  from  ground  and  sill. 

Halibut,  holy  plaice ;  for  eating  on  holidajrs.  Also  spelt 
holybut  (Bailey).     Cf.  holi-day  for  holy  day. 

Halyard,  a  rope  for  haling  ih^ yards  into  place. 

Handcnffy  corruption  of  A.  S.  hand-cops ;  where  cops  is  a 
fetter. 

Handicap,  hand  i'  (th')  cap,  a  mode  of  drawing  lots, 
&c. 

Handicraft,  Handiwork  ;  the  i  here  answers  to  A.  S. 
gey  as  in  A.  S.  handgewcorc. 

Harebell,  M.  E.  hare-belle,  bell  of  the  hare.  (Otherwise 
explained  by  those  who  prefer  fancy  to  fact ;  and  of  late 
years  spelt  hair-bell,  to  foster  a  false  etymolog)'.) 

Heifer,  A. S.  h^ah-fore\  from  hiah,  high  (full-grown); 
and  -fore,  cognate  with  Gk.  TrcJpcy,  a  heifer. 

Hemlock,  M.E.  hemlok,  humlok;  A.  S.  hemlic,  hymlic, 
hymelic,  oldest  forms  hymbliccB^  hymlice  (Oldest  E.  Texts). 
Sense  doubtful ;  the  sense  of  //Jr,  lice  can  hardly  be  *  leek,' 
but  rather  '  like ' ;  see  Barley  above. 


He&ohmaQ,  M,  E.  ktnsman,  henxman,  and  more  comjplly 
henchman ;  a  [)a.g;c  ;  prob.  from  late  A.  S.  hengst,  a  horse,  and 
WKtn.  ^  Canltrius,  hengst';  Wright's  Vocab.  119,  37.  The 
precise  equivalent  of  Icel,  htslamaSr,  a  horse-boy.  groom. 
This  explains  Hinxman  as  a  surname  (Clergy  List);  cf. 
A.  S.  Hatgfsles-brSc,  now  Hinxbrook ;  HatgesUsgeal,  now 
Hinxgak,  Ice.  (Index  to  Kemble's  Charters.)  The  sur- 
name also  occurs  in  the  form  Haisman. 

Heriot,  an  Anglo-French  respeiling  of  A.  S.  htTt-geatu, 
lit  '  military  equipment." 

Heyday,  i.e.  high-day;  M. E.  hcy^  high. 

Hiooongh,  a  modern  spelling  and  travesty  of  the  old 
words  hickufi  and  hicket,  the  slill  older  form  being  hickock. 
Hick  denotes  a  spasmodic  gasp  ;  -ock  is  a  mere  diminutive. 

Hoarbound;  from  hoar,  white,  and  A.S.  h&ne,  hoar- 
hound. 

Hobnob,  Habnab,  orig,  at  random,  take  it  or  leave  it ; 
A.  S.  habban,  to  have,  nabban,  not  to  have. 

HambQg ;  from  hum,  to  cajole,  bug,  a  terror,  bugbear. 

'  For  Warwickc  was  a  Bugge,  that  fear'd  [frightened]  vs  all,' 
3Hen.  VI,v.  2.  2. 

H11BB7,  short  for  hui-wtft  =  houst-wife. 

loiol©,  A.  S.  is-giccl ;  from  is,  ice,  and  giccl,  a  small  piece 

Ironmonger ;  monger,  A.  S.  mangcrt,  is  a  dealer  in 
various  (mixed  or  mingled)  articles. 

Island,  misspelling  of  Hand;  A.  S.  ig,  island,  land,  land. 
The  lit.  sense  of  ig  or  leg  is  '  belonging  to  water."  It  is  formed 
by  mutation  from  A.  S.  /g,  /a,  a  stream. 

lAdy,  A.  S.  MSf-dige,  probably  '  kneader  of  bread " ;  cf. 
Gotb.  deig-an,  to  knead. 


18,  A.S.  hldf-m6 
first-fruils. 

Ziapwiag,  A.  S.  hUa{>i-u 
miming.' 


,  loaf-mass;   day  of  offering 
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Lemman,  Lemaxi,  A.  S.  l/of-man^  dear  one ;  from  l^^ 
lief,  and  manny  a  man  or  woman. 

Lichgate,  corpse-gate ;  from  A.  S.  lic^  the  body,  a  corpse. 

Livelihoody  a  corrupted  form ;  formerly  M .  E.  livelode^  a 
life-leading,  means  of  living ;  from  A.  S.  ^  life ;  Idd^  course, 
way. 

Loadstone,  Lodestone ;  from  A.  S.  Idd^  a  leading,  guid- 
ing. 

Lord,  A.  S.  hld/'Ord,  prob.  for  *  hldfweard^  a  loaf -ward. 

Mermaid,  lake-maid  ;  from  A.  S.  mere^  a  lake. 

Midriff  A.  S.  mt'd-rt/,  for  *  mtd-hn/;  from  mtd^  mid,  and 
hrt/,  the  belly. 

Midwife,  from  mid^  with ;  a  woman  who  is  with  another, 
a  helper.     (Not  meed-wife^ 

Mildew,  lit.  honey-dew ;  from  A.  S.  mele^  mil^  honey. 

Milksop,  lit.  '  bread  sopped  in  milk ' ;  a  soft  fellow. 

Misselthrush,  so  called  from  feeding  on  misdetoe-berries; 
from  A.  S.  mtsiel,  misdetoe. 

Mistletoe,  lit.  *  birdlime-twig,'  A,  S.  mtstel-idn ;  from 
mt's/el^  mistletoe,  also  that  which  has  misi  or  bird-lime  ;  idn, 
a  twig. 

Mole,  short  for  mould-warp,  the  animal  that  throws  up 
mould. 

Monday,  A.  S.  monan-dcpgy  day  of  the  moon.  So  also 
Tfwes-dccg,  Tuesday,  day  of  Tiw  (Mars) ;  WSdnes-dcEg^  day  of 
Woden ;  Thunres-dccg,  day  of  Thor  (or  thunder)  ;  Frtge- 
doEgy  day  of  Frigu  (Love,  Venus);  Satern-dcEg,  day  of 
Saturn ;  Sunnan-dcegy  day  of  the  Sun. 

Mugwort,  midge-wort,  A.  S.  mucg-wori\  cf.  mycge,  a 
midge,  lit.  *  a  hummer ' ;  see  Kluge,  s.v.  MUcke, 

Naught,  also  Not ;  for  ne  aught  \  see  Aught. 

Neighbour,  lit.  *  nigh  dweller ' ;  A.  S.  n^ah,  nigh,  bdr,  a 
husbandman,  dweller. 

Nickname,  orig.  eke-name^  i.e.  additional  name. 

Nightingale,  A.  S.  nihte-gale,  a  singer  by  night. 
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Nightmare ;  from  A.  S.  maraj  an  incubus. 

Nostril,  nose-thirl,  nose-hole;  A.S.  ndspyrL 

Nimcheon,  M.  £.  none-schenche^  a  noon-drink ;  from  A.S. 
scencan,  to  pour  out  drink.  Noon  is  of  Lat.  origin.  [Cf. 
prov.  £.  nammu/f  i.e.  noon-meat,  with  a  parallel  sense.] 

Oakmn,  lit.  *  that  which  is  combed  out ' ;  A.  S.  dcumba^ 
tow ;  from  if-,  out,  off,  and  cembariy  to  comb. 

Oast-houBe,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops  \  A.  S.  dst^  a  drying- 
house. 

Ofibl,  orig.  fallen  sticks,  that  which  falls  of  trees ;  refuse. 
From  off  ^nd /all.    See  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ix.  155,  231. 

Or,  conj.;  M.  E.  other y  anther,  A.  S.  d'kwcBper-^  see 
Either  (2)  above,  p.  422. 

Orchard,  A.  S.  orceard,  ortgeard,  also  uyrigeard,  i.e. 
wort-yard. 

Ordeal,  A.  S.  ordel,  orddl,  a  dealing  out,  decision,  doom ; 
from  or,  out,  and  del,  ddl,  a  dealing. 

Ozlip,  A. S.  oxan-slyppe,  ox-droppings;  see  Cowalip 
above,  p.  422.     Slyppe=*slop-ja,  with  mutation  oi oXoy. 

Pinfold,  iox  pind-fold)  from  A.  ^,  pyndan,  to  pen  up. 

Quagmire,  formerly  quakemire,  a  quaking  mire. 

BearmouBe,  a  bat,  A.  S.  hr/re-mUs',  from  hr/ran,  to 
flutter. 

ScotAree,  free  from  paying  scot  or  shot,  i.e.  a  contri- 
bution. 

Sennight,  for  seven  night ;  a  week. 

Sheldrake,  for  sheld-drake,  lit.  shield-drake  ;  a  drake  or- 
namented as  with  a  shield. 

Shelter,  (perhaps)  the  same  as  M.  £.  sheltroun,  sheldtrume, 
a  squadron,  guard ;  from  A.  S.  scild-truma,  lit.  *  shield-troop.' 
M.  E.  sheltroun  in  P.  Plowman  means  defence  or  shelter. 

Sheriff,  A.  S.  scir-gerifa,  a  shirc-reeve,  oflftccr  of  the  shire. 

Sledge-hammer,  where  hammer  is  a  needless  addition ; 
from  A.  S.  slecge,  a  heavy  hammer;  from  slag-,  base  of 
slagen,  pp.  of  slean,  to  strike,  with  mutation  of  a  to  e. 
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Soothsayer,  one  who  says  sooth  or  truth. 

Stalwart,  a  late  spelling  of  siatworlh^  M.  £.  siahoarfi^ 
stalewurde  (St.  Katharine),  A.  S.  skehuyr^e^  pi.,  serviceable 
(said  of  ships).  It  seems  to  have  meant  'good  at  stealing/ 
as  applied  to  troops,  hence  stout,  excellent,  with  reference  to 
securing  plunder.  Also  explained  as '  worth  stealing,'  i.e.  good ; 
or  as  stall-worthy ^  worthy  of  a  stall  or  place.     (Unsettled.) 

Starboard,  A.  S.  siiorhord,  steer-board ;  the  side  on  which 
the  steersman  stood. 

Starknaked,  M.  £.  start-naked,  lit.  '  tail-naked ' ;  hence, 
wholly  naked. 

Stepchild,  an  orphaned  child;  A. S.  st/opcild;  cf.  A.S. 
d-st/aptatty  to  render  an  orphan,  deprive  of  parents. 

Steward,  A.  S.  sti-weard,  warden  of  the  sties  or  cattle- 
pens. 

Stickleback,  the  fish  with  small  spines  on  its  back ;  from 
sttck,  to  pierce. 

Sttrmp,  A.  S.  stig-rdp,  a  rope  to  climb  up  by. 

Such,  A.  S.  swylcy  Goth,  swaletks  =  so-like. 

Sweetheart,  M.  E.  swete  herte,  sweet  heart,  dear  heart 

Tadpole,  a  toad  nearly  all  poll  or  head. 

Titmouse,  from  //'/,  small,  and  A.  S.  mdse,  a  small  bird 
(G.  nuisey  not  G.  maus). 

Topsyturvy,  orig.  topsytervy  (afterwards  corruptly  topside- 
turvy\  prob.  =  top  so  turvy\  cf.  up-so-down,  afterwards 
altered  to  upstdedown,  Turvy  means  overturned,  from  M.  E. 
terven,  to  upset,  torvten,  to  throw,  A.  S.  torfian,  to  throw. 

Twibill,  a  two-edged  bill ;  A.  S.  twi-y  double. 

Twilight,  lit.  « double  light,*  but  put  for  '  doubtful  light,' 
half  light.     See  above. 

Walnut,  a  foreign  nut ;  A.  S.  wealh,  foreign. 

Wassail,  from  A.  S.  wes  hdl,  be  thou  whole,  be  in  good 
health. 

Wellaway,  A.  S.  wd  Id  wd,  i.  e.  woe !  lo !  wo  1 

Werwolf,  man-wolf;  A.  S.  wer,  a  man. 
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VMch,  A.  S.  hwyU,  Goth,  iwa/dts.  Jit.  '  who-Uke.' 
Wilderness,  for  wildern-nesi ;    cf.  M.  E.  wildertu.  a  place 
for  wild  animals ;  from  A.  S.  wild,  wild,  oKw,  animal,  with 
adj.  suffix  -ne. 

Womui,  M.  E.  wimman,  A.  S.  vAf-man,  lit.  '  wife-man.' 
Woodruff.  A.  S.  nmdc-rS/e.  wudu-r6/e,  from  A.  S,  rSf, 
noble,  excellent;  a  name  of  praise,  Cf.  G.  Waldmeisler, 
wood-master,  woodruff',  In  old  Glossaries  wuderdfe  trans- 
laies  Haalula  rtgia,  i.e.  king's  spear,  usually  applied  to 
while  asphodel. 

Woodwale,  a  wood-pecker,  oriole ;    M.  E.  wodnuale,  lit 
L  '  wood-slranger,'  from  A.  S.  wialA,  foreigner.     C£  M.  H.  G. 
LlPiV^itMi/,  similarly  explained  by  Schade. 
"      Woof,  M.  E.  00/,  A.  S.  6-we/,  for  m-wt/,  lit.  '  web  upon ' 
or  across  the  weft.     See  §  370. 

World,  A, S.  lueoruld,  wtruld;  lit  'age  of  man,'  hence 
age,  &c.  From  A.  S.  wtr.  man ;  aldu,  old  age ;  cf.  Icel. 
verOid,  world,  from  ver  and  o/d. 

Wormwood,  A.  S.  wermSd,  fuller  form  vitre-mSd'',  lit. 
'  that  which  preserves  the  mind ' ;  from  werian,  to  defend, 
and  m6d,  mind.  Similarly,  hellebore  was  called  wlde-bergt, 
preservative  against  madness. 

Tellow-hammer,  for  yellow-ammer ;  see  §  370, 

Teoman,  of  disputed  origin.     The  M.  £.  form  is  double ; 

M.  E.  yeman,  yoman.     I  take  the  prefix  to  be  A.  S.  'gia,  not 

found',  but  equivalent  to  G.gau,  province,  village  ;  the  sense 

I  being  '  villager,'  as  is  that  of  0.  Friesic  garnan.     The  A.  S. 

■*^/a,  if  the  accent  be  on  f,  would  become  M.E._y.r  {for  A.  S. 

r  gives  M.  K.yeer) ;  and  'ged,  with  shifted  accent,  would 

e  M.  F..yo  (for  A.  S.  gfdra  gives  M.  E.yort). 

'  RuffSi  a  corrnpl  foiin,  doe  lo  confusion  ;  it  should  be  woedrmic. 
e  alio  find  laadrmii  and  leoodnrwil,  by  confusion  witb  F.  roue  nnd 
UilU,  witb  reference  lo  ils  whorls  of  leaves, 

■  Absinthium,  wcremod  '  ;  Wright's  Vocab.  396.  j^. 
'  The  A.  S.  gd,  a  province,  given  in  Dictionaries,  is  a  complex  lictioa, 
ic  to  nlitakes.    No  A.S.  J-G.bv;  bat  oolj  A.  S.  Abu  this  nine. 
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Yes,  A.  S.  gese,  explained  by  me  as  for  A.  S.  ge  sig^  *yea, 
let  it  be  (so) ' ;  but  Kluge  (s.  v.  jd)  gives  it  as  for  A.  S.  ge  si 
=  ge  swd,  yea,  so.    Grein  gives  s/  for  swd. 

Yesterday,  A.  S.  geoslra^  yester-,  and  dag^  day.  Geos-ira 
is  a  comparative  from  geos-  =  Gk.  x^«>  Skt.  hyasy  yesterday, 
orig.  perhaps  *  morning.'     If  soyes-ter-  =  morning  beyond. 

A  second  list  of  compounds,  all  of  Scandinavian '  origin, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXIII. 

§  306.  Some  derived  forms  may  be  called  '  petrified 
grammatical  forms ' ;  i.  e.  they  are  forms  due  to  grammatical 
inflexion,  preserved  as  *  petrifactions '  long  after  the  notion 
of  inflexion  has  passed  from  them.  Examples  are :  live^  adj., 
short  for  alive,  formerly  M.  E.  alit^e,  oliue,  on  lyue,  for  A.  S.  on 
life,  in  life,  where  life  is  the  dat.  sing,  of  Iff,  life.  On-ce, 
iwi-ce,  M.E.  on-es,  twi-es,  are  genitival  forms,  like  backuoard-s, 
unawar-es,  Seld-om,  at  rare  (times),  is  a  dative  plural ;  so 
also  is  tvhil-om,  at  times.  Whtl-s-t  is  a  genitival  form,  with 
addition  of  excrescent  /.  T\7iy,  A.  S.  to^,  is  the  instrumental 
case  of  who.  Since,  short  for  sithen-s,  is  due  to  A.  S.  sfS  ddm, 
later  siddan,  with  the  addition  of  an  adverbial  (genitival)  s ; 
and  as  dd-m  is  a  dative  case,  we  see  that  the  -«-  in  si-n-ce  is 
due  to  a  dative  suffix,  and  the  -ce  to  a  genitive  suflSx,  added 
at  a  time  when  the  notion  of  dative  was  lost,  just  as  the 
notion  of  genitive  is  lost  now.  For  further  examples,  see 
Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  ;  such  forms,  being  purely  of  gram- 
matical origin,  can  be  explained  by  the  historical  method. 

§  397.  Hybrids.  English  further  abounds  with  Hybrid 
Compounds,  i.  e.  words  made  up  from  different  languages. 
Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  use  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Thus,  in  a-round,  the  prefix  is  English,  but  round  is  French ; 
so  also  in  he-cause,  fore-front,  out-cry,  over-power^  un-able. 
In  aim-less,  the  sufiQx  is  English,  but  aim  is  French ;  so  also 
in  duke-dom,  false-hood,  court-ship^  dainti-ness,  plenti-fal,  churl- 
ish, fairy-like,  trouble-some^  geniaNy,  &c.  But  besides  these 
we  have  perfect  compounds,  such  as  these:   heef^eater,  i.e. 
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eater  of  beef,  where  eater  is  English  and  beef  is  French ;  so 
also  black-guard^  life-guard^  salt-cellar^  smallage.  On  the 
other  hand,  French  is  followed  by  English  in  eyelet-hole^  heir- 
looniy  hobby-horse,  kerb-stone,  scape-goat.  Bandy-legged  is 
French  and  Scandinavian.  Archi-trave  is  ultimately  Greek 
and  Latin ;  while  ostrich  is  ultimately  Latin  and  Greek. 
Inter-loper  is  Latin  and  Dutch.  Juxta-position  is  Latin  and 
French.  Mari-gold  is  Hebrew  and  English.  Partake,  for 
part-take,  is  French  and  Scandinavian.  Tamar-ind  is  Arabic 
and  Persian.  Spike-nard  is  Latin  and  Sanskrit  Mac-adam- 
is-ed  is  Gaelic,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English.  There  is  no 
language  in  which  words  from  very  different  sources  can  so 
easily  be  fused  together  as  they  have  frequently  been  in  our 
own. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Early  Words  of  Latin  Origin. 

§  898.  Latin  of  the  First  Period.  When  the  English 
invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  and  conquered  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  the  Latin  language  had  already  preceded  them. 
Britain  had  been  a  Roman  province  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  Latin  introduced  during  that  time  among  the 
Britons,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  English,  has  been 
called  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  It  is  well  known  that  it  has 
left  its  mark  upon  many  place-names.  The  A.  S.  ceasier, 
E.  Chester,  is  nothing  but  an  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Lat.  castrum,  a  camp.  But  there  al-e  at  least  two  words  in 
common  use,  viz.  street  and  wall,  which  also  belong  to  this 
period;  for  the  Romans  had  not  left  the  island  without 
leaving  famous  traces  of  their  occupation  behind  them.  Our 
street,  Mercian  stre't  \  is  an  English  form  of  Lat.  strata  uia^ 
a  paved  way,  strata  being  the  fem.  of  the  pp.  of  Lat.  stemere, 
to  spread,  lay  down,  pave  a  road.  Our  wall,  Mercian  wall^^  is 
merely  the  Lat.  uallum,  a  rampart,  borrowed  at  a  time  when 
the  Latin  u  was  still  w.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
many  Latin  words  were  already  familiar  to  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  soon  after  the  Christian  era ;  so  that  the  English 
invaders  not  only  learnt  some  Latin  words  from  the  Britons, 

'  Sirit  is  Mercian  and  Kentish  ;  A.  S.  strM, 

«  Wall  is  the  Mercian  form ;  Vcsp.  Psalt.  xvii.  30  ;  A.  S.  wtaU,  (I 
note  here  that  Foss,  in  place-names,  is  Latin ;  bat  mod.  £.  fus  is 
French.) 
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brought  others  wilh  them.  Such  words  also  clearly 
lo  the  Latin  of  tlie  First  Period,  but  il  is  not  easy  lo 
say  precisely  what  ihey  were.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  our 
wine,  A.S.Ti'fn,  sj^It  uufn  in  the  Epinal  Glossary,  1.  1040, 
also  belongs  to  this  period ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of 
wiik,  A.  S,  wlc,  a  town,  spelt  um'c  in  a  Charier  dated  740 ; 
these  words  are  borrowed,  respectively,  from  Lat.  uinum  and 
tiicut.  The  A.  S.  ferl,  from  Lat.  partus,  a  harbour,  is  common 
in  place-names'.  Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  that  such 
^■ords  were  already  familiar  to  the  English  invaders  before 
they  left  the  continent ;  but  this  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  thus  entitled  to  consider  wine,  wick  (a  town), 
port  {2,  harbour),  fiool  {Wehh /wl/,  Low.  Lat.  padu/is).  mile, 
pine  (punishment,  whence  mod.  E.  vb.  lo  pint),  as  well  as 
slreet  and  wall,  as  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First 
I  Period.  There  may  even  have  lieen  a  few  more,  via,  among 
those  which  are  usually  reckoned  as  l>elonging  lo  the  Second 
Period ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  cannot  easily  be  decided,  My 
list  of  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First  Period  Js  there- 
fore as  follows :  mile,  pine,  v.,  pool,  port,  street,  wall,  wiek 
(town),  wine.  All  these  probably  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish before  a.d,  500. 

$  38a.  Ijatin  of  the  Second  Period.  '  The  English,' 
says  Dr.  Morris,  '  were  convened  to  Christianity  about  a.  d. 
596,  and  during  the  four  fgllowing  centuries  many  Latin 
words  were  introduced  by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  and  by 
English  writers  who  translated  Latin  works  into  their  own 
language.     This  is  called  the  Latin  of  the  Second  Period.' 

[|  is  common  lo  reckon  amongst  words  of  this  character 
such  words  as  sand,  a  saint,  calic,  a  chalice,  &c.,  but  this  is 

'  Ct  O.  Irish  /In.  wine.  flih.  ■  town  {mtiHiiifium).  /dl.  x  htdgt, 
f«rt,  ft  batbour,  flaii,  pine,  paia,  panisbnient.  all  banowed  words; 
the  Irish  /  l«injj  put  for  Lai.  u.  Again,  ihc  borrowed  wocd«  ■uHnt, 
mik,  fiiu  (In  the  sense  of  punishment],  are  all  uommoD  TcatODic 
"       So  indeed  i>  ilreel  (G.  Slrai>). 
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likely  lo  mislead.  As  a  noatler  of  fact,  these  words  are 
ly  found  in  A.  S.,  and  were  certainiy  borrowed  from 
Latin ;  but  they  are  as  dead  to  modem  E.  as  if  ihejr  had 
never  been  known.  Saint  and  ehatice  are  purely  French 
forms,  and  belong  to  a  later  period :  they  effectually  sup- 
planted such  forms  as  sanel  and  ealie.  In  the  some  way 
ihe  word  iHihiim  is  found  in  A.  S.  but  was  afterwards  lost. 
and  not  reintroduced  into  English  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Most  of  the  lists  of  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period  seem 
to  me  more  or  less  imperfect;  perhaps  the  fullest  is  that 
given  by  Koch,  Grammatik,  i.  5.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much 
interest,  I  propose  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  list 
than  such  as  are  generally  offered,  carefully  txclmSing  such 
words  as  sand,  which  have  not  survived.  At  the  same  lime, 
I  t^e  the  opportunity  of  dividing  the  words  into  two  sets : 
(i)  those  of  pure  Latin  origin,  and  (a)  those  of  Greek  or 
other  foreign  origin.  Some  of  them,  as  said  above,  may 
really  belong  lo  the  Ladn  of  the  First  Period,  and  I  shall 
include  ihese  in  the  list. 

%  400.  Words  of  ptire  Iiatin  origin,  found  in  Aaglo- 
Saxoa;  including  those  of  the  First  Period.  Altar, 
A.S.  altars,  dative  (Matt,  v,  24);  Lat.  altan.  Art,  A.  S. 
arc;  Lat.  arm.  Beet,  k.i.  Me  ;  1.^1.  tela  {VWny).  Bex  (i), 
ft  tree,  A.  S.  box ;  Lat.  liuxus.  Sox  [i),  a  chest,  A.  S.  box ; 
buxnt,  buxum.  Candle,  A.S.  camfe/;  Lat.  candtla. 
'mier,  A.  S.  canetr  (Bosworth) ;  Lat.  cantrr.  Caallt,  A.  S. 
castel,  used  for  Lat.  castdlum,  a  village.  Matt.  nxi.  z  ;  but  in 
the  sense  of ' casde '  in  A. S.  Chron.  an.  1137.  Chalk,  K.^. 
ceak,  Lat.  ace.  calc-em,  from  ralx.  Chapman,  A.  S.  r/apmam, 
a,  merchant,  from  the  sb.  c/ap  below.  Cheap,  adj.,  from  A.S. 
c/apt  sb.,  piirchasc ;  which  comes  perhaps  from  Lat.  eaufia,  a 
huckster',     Chttse,  Mercian  cAf  (O.E,  Texts);    Lat.  cijfiwj. 

*  I  leave  tbia,  as.  being  the  nsnsl  Bccoont.  Bnl  Kluge  (s.  v.  kati/ttt\ 
shews  good  reason  (or  suppustng  ihat  Oo\^.ka«pBn,  to  Iiade.  G.  ia^iw, 
Du.  teapcH,  arc  woids  oifurt  Germanic  origin,  and  In  no  wty  rducil 
to  LaL  tanfa. 
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Circle  (so  spelt  by  the  influence  of  F.  cerde),  A.  S.  cireul; 
Lat  cirmius,  dimin,  of  circus.  ColrplanI,  Celt,  cabbage; 
A.  S.  cole,  in  the  comp.  k&p-colt,  lit.  ■  heath-cole,'  in  Wright's 
Vocab.  300.  33,  365,  37,  and  in  O.  E,  Tests;  also  spelt 
taul,  eawl,  towel  (Bosworth) ;  Lat.  cauUs.  Cook,  A.  S.  c6c, 
LaL  coguus.  Coop,  not  found  in  A.  S.  except  in  the  mutatod 
form  ejfpa,  Luke  ix.  17  ;  but  we  find  O.  Sax.  cSpa  in  the 
Freckenhorsl  Roll,  1,  13;  here  0.  Sax,  cdpa  =  Low  Lat. 
eopa,  variant  of  Lat.  cipa,  a  tub,  vat,  cask  (whence  A.  S.  ej^po, 
with  mutation  of  H  V>  ^).  Cowl,  A.  S.  cugle,  eugele^;  Lat, 
cKulliu  (whence  also  O.  Irish  coc/iull).  Creed,  A.  S.  er/da : 
from  Lat.  eredo,  I  believe  (the  first  word  of  the  ApoEtles' 
t  Creed).  Crisp,  adj.,  A.  ,S.  crisp ;  Lat.  cris/'us.  Culler. 
Cotiller,  a  plough-share,  A.  S.  culler ;  T^t.  c«IUr.  Culver,  a 
&CKK,  k..?i.  cul/re,  fuller  form  culu/re  {Gve\n);  Lat.  (olumba. 
Cttp,  A.S.  cuppe;  formed  from  I-at.  cupa,  a  cask,  late  Lat. 
mppa,  a  drinking- vessel.  -Dighl,  prepared,  adometl,  pp.  of 
M.  E.  dihten,  A.  S.  dihtan,  lo  set  in  order ;  from  Lat.  dielare. 
Diic^,  A.S.  iliscipul;  Lat.  discifiu/us ;  afterwards  modified 
into  the  O.  F.  foini- disciple. 

San,  A.  S./ana  (Matt.  iii.  la),  whereywas  sounded  as  :■. 
the  modern  y-sound  in  this  wonl  being  due  lo  a  Northern 
pronunciation  (Wyclif  hasyvi/;) ;  Lai.  vannus,  a  winnowing- 
ftn.  FtHntl,  h.?>.  fenol,  fiml,  jinul,finugU\  from  Lat._/«/A 
nabm,  fennel ;  a  dimin.  form  from  fenum,  hay.  Fei>er, 
A.S.  /e/er,/e/or  (Mall.  viii.  15);  from  Lat.  /ebris.  [Not 
trough  Frencli,  as  said  in  my  Dictionary,  but  immediately.] 
^ever/gw.  A,  S.  fe/'-rfuge,  Lat.  febri/uga.  i.e.  dispelling 
fever.  Fiddie,  M.  E.  fidel,  filhel,  A.  S.  jiSele ;  perhaps  from 
Lat  vituitt,  vidula '.     Fonlt  A,  S.  ^wf/  (usually  /ant) ;  from 


'  Not  A.  S.  cufe,  as  givca  in  mj  Diet,  from  ihc  »ld  tdition  of  Dos- 
'»  A.  S.  Ditl.  ■  Cucalla,  cugle  ' ;  Wright's  Vocnb.  %%%.  14.  We 
ic  lanni  eusiU,<iiblc,cuU  in  the  Role d( Si.  Benedict, cap.  55,  cd. 
ET,  pp.  88.  Bi). 

at  Klnge  (i.  i.fie-iel)  argDea  tha[/<J*4  is  a  genuine  Ttuionic  word. 
Ffa 
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'LiX./onlem,  ace,  of/ons.     FounI,  variant  cX/onl.    Fork.  A.  S. 

forca^ ;  \.%\..furca.  Fuller,  a  bleacher  of  clothes.  A.  S./ulltrt, 
from  Jiillan,  verb;    the  latter  is  borrowed  from    I^w  Lat. 

fttUare,  a  verb  due  to  the  sb.  fullo,  a  fuller.  Gladtn,  or 
Gladden  {a  plant),  A.  S.  gleedene,  Lat.  gladiolus  (sword-lily). 
Inch,  A.  S.  jrncc,  formed  by  vowel-change  from  Lat.  unda. 
Keep,  A.  S.  c/pan,  c^pan,  a  derivative  of  dap,  a  purchase ; 
see  Cheap  above*.  Keitle,  A.S.  ceSel,  Wright's  Voeab.  197. 
19;  earlier  form  cetil,  Kpinal  Gloss.  i63;  formed,  with 
j-raulalion,  from  Lat.  caiillus,  dimin.  of  ccHinus,  a  bowl.  Kiln, 
A.  S.  cyln,  fuller  form  cyline,  in  the  Corpus  Glossary,  906  ; 
formed  with  I'-mulation  of  a  toj',  from  Lat.  culina.  Kikhen, 
A.  S.  eycene.  from  Lat.  eoguina,  with  similar  mutatioa ;  cf. 
'  Coquina,  eycene '  in  Wright's  Vocabularies,  283.  i  a. 

Lake,  h.^.  lac ;  'L.al.  locus.  /I'n-rtj,  adj.,  from  A.S.&1,  flax  ; 
LaL  linum.  Lit^seed),  from  the  same  A.  S.  tin.  Lohsttr,  A.S. 
loppeslre,  earlier  form  lopusl;  Lat.  locusia  {maris).  Mallow, 
A.  S,  mahue ;  Lat.  malua.  Mass,  A.  S.  masse,  earlier  mtsse, 
from  Lat.  missa;  cf.  'Sat  aeghwilc  messepriosl  gesinge  fore 
Oswulfes  sdwle  twi  messan'  that  each  mass-priest  sing  two 
masses  for  OswulPs  soul;  O. E.  Texts,  p.  444.  Mile,  A.S. 
mil;  Lat.  pi.  m/A'a  {passuum).  Mill,  A.  S.  ny/n.  Lat.  tnolina, 
with  mutation  from  0  to  y.  Mini  (i),  A.S.  mynd,  earlier 
mynil,  a  coin  (0.  E.  Texts,  p.  81);  from  Lat-  moneta,  with 
similar  change.  Mortar  (to  potmd  things  in) ;  A.  S.  morltre; 
Lat.  mortarium.  Mount,  a  hill,  A.  S.  munt,  Lai.  ace.  monl-tm. 
Muliberry),  M.  E.  mool-bery ;  where  mool  is  from  A.  S.  m6r 
(with  change  from  r  to  /);  cf  'Moms,  m6r-b^am,'  Wright's 
Vocab.  138.9.  Muscle,  Mussel  (fish),  A.S,  muscle,  Lai. 
tnusnilus.     Musi,  new  wine,  A.  S.  wkj/,  Lat.  muslum.    Noon, 


■od  independent  of  the  L>t  farms.  It  is  haid  to  bel 
connection.    Stc  O.  H.  G./r/w/rf  b  Scluwle. 

*  '  Furcilla,  litel  forca,"  Wrigbt'i  Vocab.  154.  I 
in  the  Inilcx  to  tbii  work). 

'  If  ehiaf  is  Tcntonic,  then  keep  is  the  Mine ;  xt 


rethit  tbereU  w^i 
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Hjdems 
■edge. 


A.  S.  n6n,  Lai.  nma  hora,  ninth  hour.     Nun.  A.  S.  tiumu. 
Low  Lai.  nonna.     Offtr,  A.  S.  offrian,  Lat.  offirrr. 

Pall (i\  h.S.  pail.  'Lax.  palla.  Pan,  A.S.  fanru;  Lat. 
^/i>irt,a  shallow  bowl'.  Pfa,  M,E./^«,  A.S.pise,  earliest  form 
piosf.  Corpus  Gloss.  1.  1208;  LaL  pi'sum.  Pear,  A.  S.  pcre 
(Wright's  Vocab.  269-33);  lM..pirum.  Penny,  h.S.ptnig, 
fuller  fonna  pening,  pending,  probably  formed  with  the  suBix 
•ing  from  a  base  pan<i-,  which,  like  the  F.  pan  (E.  pawn), 
tns  lo  be  borrowed  from  Lat.  pannus,  a  cloth,  rag,  piece, 
Pervwinkk,  a  flower.  A.  S.  peruinca ;  Lat.  peruttua. 
:  name  of  the  mollusc  called  a  ptriwinkU  is  due  to  con- 
fusion with  the  flower-name,  and  should  rather  he  peniwinile 
or  piniwinkle,  A.  S.  pint-wincla,  where  the  prefix  pine-  is 
merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  pina,  a  mussel ;  cf.  prov.  E. 
pennywinile,  a  periwinkle  (Halliwell).  Pikh,  A.  S.  pylce. 
Pylite',  Lax.  peUicea,  fem.  of  pe/Uceus,  adj.,  made  of  skins: 
from  ptllis.     Pile  (i),  a  large  stake,  A.  S.  ///;    Lat.  pilum. 

B'Jow,  M.  E.  pi/we,  A.  S.  py/e;  from  Lat.  pu/uinus.  Pin, 
S.pinn,  a  peg;  from  LaL  pinna,  variant  of  penrta.  [The 
S.  pinn  occurs  in  the  phrase  '  to  liEcpsan  pinn,'  a  peg  or 
fastening  for  a  hasp;  see  Gerefa,  ed.  Liebermann,  Halle,  1886, 
p.  15,  from  the  Corpus  MS.  No.  383,  p.  102.]  Pine  (i).  a 
tree,  A,  S.  p!H ;  Lat.  pinus.  Pine  (s),  A.  S.  pin,  Lat.  poena, 
misbmeut ;  whence  our  verb /o  ^/n^.  Pii,  A.  S. /yi ;  Lat. 
Pi/c/i,  A.  S.  pic ;  Lat.  pix.  Plant,  A.  S,  planf  (O.E. 
ats);  Lat.  plan/a.  Pole,  K.S.  p4l;  LsX.  falus.  a  stake. 
/  (i),  A.  S.  p6l  (Welsh  ptvlt),  probably  borrowed  from 
htisb ;  but  the  British  word  Is  from  lale  Lat.  padulis,  a 
rsh.  Poppy,  Mercian /o/«  (O.E-  Texts,  p.  85.  1.  1516}, 
\^  Popig'i  Lil.  papauer.  /*»/■/,  a  harbour  (O.  Irish /or/), 
Is. /or/;    Lat.  por/us.     Post  (r),  A.  S.  pest;    Lat.  poslis. 

I  Ktogi  doubts  tbiE,  but  the  cliitagp  is  eaqr.    In  the  Epiaal  Glossary. 

1S4.  we  find  A.  S.  hsto-pannit.  hollow  pan,  u  a  gloss  to  Lat.  paiina  ; 

B  we  Mltull)'  find  thii  1^1.  word  twice  spett  paneta  in  the  Corput 

p',  11.  14891  1490 ;  which  poinli  eat  the  diieclioii  of  the  change. 
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Found,  A.  S.  pund]  L2it  pondo,  allied  to  pondus.  Prime 
(canonical  hour),  A. S.  prim]  Lat.  prima  hora.  Pumice^ 
A.  S.  pumic'Stan ;  Lat.  pumic-,  base  oi  puviex.  Punty  A.  S. 
pimt ;  from  Lat.  ponlo,  a  pontoon. 

Savin,  SavinSf  2i  shrub,  A.  S.  safine,  sauine;  Lat.  sabina. 
Scuttle  (i),  a  vessel,  A.  S.  scutel,  Lat.  scutellay  dimin.  of 
scutra,  a  tray.  Service-tree,  M.  E.  serves-tre,  a  tree  bearing 
serves;  where  jfrz'^x  is  the  pi.  of  serve  =  A.  S.  syrfe\ 
from  Lat  sorbus.  Shambles,  pi.  of  shamble,  a  bench,  A.S. 
scamel)  IjaX.  scamellum.  Shrine,  A.S.  serin  ;  "LzX.  scrinium. 
Shrive,  A.  S.  scri/an,  Lat.  scribere.  Sickle,  A.  S.  j/lr(?/;  Lat 
secula.  Sock,  A.  S.  jorr ;  Lat.  soccus.  Sole,  of  the  foot,  A.  S. 
sole,  Lat.  X(?/fa.  Spend,  A-  S.  spendan ;  Lat.  dispendere  (not 
expendere,  as  is  often  wrongly  said),  -^/(t^^,  A.  S.  stoppian^  to 
stop  up ;  from  Lat  stuppa,  tow  (which  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Gk.  orwrm;,  orruTn;).  Strap,  strop,  A.  S.  f/r<?^ ;  Lat 
struppus.  Street,  Mercian  str/t,  A.  S.  strdt ;  Lat  strata  tda, 
paved  road.  Temple,  A.  S.  tempel]  Lat.  templum.  Tile,  A.S. 
//j^tZ? ;  Lat.  tegula.  Ton,  Tun,  A.  S.  /iv/ifir ;  Low  Lat.  tunna. 
Tunic,  A.  S.  /«///r^  ;  Lat.  tunica.  Turtle  (dove),  A.  S.  turtle ; 
Lat  turtur.  Verse,  A.  S.  /ers  (with  /  sounded  as  v)  ;  Lat. 
versus.  Wall,  Wick,  Wine  have  been  already  mentioned 
among  words  of  the  First  Period  ;.  see  §  398.  Provost,  Lat. 
prcrpositus,  may  answer  either  to  A.  S.  prd/ost  or  the  O.  F. 
provost  (commonly  prevost).  Gem  is  rather  the  F.  gemme 
than  the  A.  S.  gimm  (from  gemma),  I  also  regard  the  words 
metre,  organ,  pearl,  prove,  and  purple  as  being  French  words. 

§  401.  Unoriginal  Latin  words  found  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Latin  words  found  in  A.  S.  are  unoriginal,  being  them- 
selves borrowed  from  other  languages,  mostly  Greek.  I  now 
give  a  list  of  these  also. 

Alms,  A.  S.  crimes se,  Lat.  eleemosyna  ;  Gk.  f\€rifioax>rrj. 
Anchor,  better  spelt  ancor,  A. S.  ancor,  Lat.  angora;  Gk. 
aytntpa.    Angel,  A.  S.  engel,  afterwards  modified  by  F.  and 
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rA\.  Muencs;  Lat.  angelus,  Glc.  Srf^\m.  Anthem,  A.  S. 
ptiefn,  late  LaL  ait/i/ona,  Gk.  arrl^a,  a  pi.  treated  as  a  Tem. 
Aposllt,  A.  S.  apotlol  (afterwards  modified  by  F.  in- 
we),  Lai.  aposlolus,  Gk.  dinJ^ToAoe,  Archbishop,  A.  S. 
trcdiscop,  Lat.  archi-tpisca/ms,  Gk.  nf>xt--nrtVKOR'ac,  chief  bishop, 
[Salsam ;  see  p.  434,]  Bishop,  A.  S.  (5/ifo^,  Lat.  tpiscopus.  Gk. 
wwuTMorot.  Bullir,  A.  S.  iftfrr,  Lat.  I'Ulyrum,  Gk.  ^ow-npoK ; 
of  Scythian  origin.  Canim,  A.  S.  ronow,  LaL  t'onm,  Gk. 
uv^,  a  rule.  Capon,  A.  S.  eapun,  Lat,  ace.  capontm,  nom. 
<^^ ;  from  Gk.  minoai'.  Cedar,  A.  S.  rtrfer,  LaL  ctdrus,  Gk. 
ic(8pot;  of  Eastern  origin.  ChtrvH,  A.S.  cwrjilk,  Lai.  fifrc- 
/oUum,  Gk.  xatt^'^i/^Xiw,  lit.  '  pleasant  leaf.'  C-ii'j/,  A.  S,  rw/ 
(Wright's  Vocab.  376.  6),  Lat.  dsia,  Gk.  kWij.  C/5r»>/,  A.  S. 
Cnj/,  Lat.  Chrislus,  Gk.  Xpi^Jc.  Church.  A.  S.  rvr/",  LaL 
ra,  the  Latinised  way  of  writing  Gk.  aipimd,  neul.  pi, 
1  as  fern.  sing.  C/eri,  A.S.  ckrc,  citric,  Lai.  cltricus, 
Gk.  Aripitii ;  from  lA^jwt,  a  lot.  Coomb,  comb,  a  measure, 
(fc.  S.  f«tmi,  I^w  Lat.  cumlia,  a  stone  sepulchre,  hence  a 
rough ;  from  Gk.  nu^ir,  a  hollow  cup,  a  bowl ;  so  thai  a 
Wtoomi  is  a  '  bowlful'  Copper,  A.  S.  coper  (Wright's  Vocab. 
»I7.  9),  Lai,  cuprum,  Cyprian  brass;  from  Gk-  Kuwpor, 
Cyprus.  Cumin,  Cummin,  A.  S,  cymin,  Lat.  cuminum,  Gk. 
Wfuwv;  a  Hebrew  word  Deacon,  A.S.  diacon,  I.AI. diaconus, 
Gk.  AduovDc,  a  ser\'anL  Devil,  A.S.  d/o/oi,  Lai.  diabolus, 
Gk.  fiuJ^oVoc,  slanderer.  /JwA,  A.S.  rf;jf,  LaL  discus.  Gk. 
3(r«oc,  tiemp,  A.S.  Aitw^  LaL  cannabis,  Gk.  (tanfa^it ;  of 
Eastern  origin  ;  cf.  Skt.  fona,  hemp.  ■ 

/«/,  a  scion,  M.E.  imp,  a  grafL  A.S.  itnp-an.  pi.,  grafts, 

adapted  from  Low  Lat,  impotus,  a  graft ;  from  Gk.  i^vrot, 

^-mgrafted.    Lily,  A.  S.  lilii,  Lat.  liltum,  Gk.  Xf/pioi'.     Martyr, 

i.  S.  and  L.  marlyr,  Gk.  f«lprup,  a  witness,     Minster.  A.  S. 

vr/ff",  LaL  monaslerium,  Gk.  fuji-niTT^pioi' ;    from  /inwurT^f, 

;  who  dwells  alone  ((iwnt),  a  monk.     Mint  (i),  a  plant, 

A.  S.  minie,  Lat.  mtnta,  Gk.  ftivda.     Monk.  A.  S.  fnut^r,  LaL 

tachus,  Gk,  ^atii;{ii;,  solitary ;    from  ^'Wc,  alone,     /"o/zii 
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(tree),  A.  S.  falm,  Lat  paima ;  probably  borrowed  from  Gk, 
vakdfitj.  Papery  A»  S.  paper  (Wright's  Vocab.  523.  7),  Lat. 
papyrus,  Gk.  ndnvpos ;  of  Egyptian  origin.  Pasch,  A.  S.  and 
L.  pascha,  Gk.  iracrxa ;  from  Heb.  pesakh,  a  passing  over. 
Pea(cock)y  M.  E.  pekok,  pokok ;  the  latter  form  is  from  A.  S. 
pawe,  pawa,  Lat.  pauo,  Gk.  rois  ;  of  Tamil  origin.  Pepper, 
A,S,pipor,  h,  piper,  Gk.  ircVcpi;  Ski.  pippa/L  Phenix,  A.S. 
ywiilr,  Lat./Ad?«/ar,  Gk.<^o'if;  of  Phoenician  origin.  Plaster, 
A.  S.  plaster,  Lat.  emplastrum,  Gk.  tffAnXaarpop ;  from  ?/ip-irXiur- 
Tor,  daubed  on  or  over.  Plum,  A.  S.  pliime^  Lat  prunum, 
Gk.  TTpovpop,  frpov/ivw.  Pope,  A.  S.  pdpa,  L.  J>apa,  Gk.  n-i^innv, 
father.  Priest,  A.  S.  pr/ost ;  from  L.  presbyter,  Gk.  nptaffv- 
T€pos,  elder.  Psalm,  A.  S.  f^(7/m,  Mercian  ja/w  (O.  E.  Texts), 
L.  psalmus,  Gk.  yjtdyfios ;  from  ^roXXciy,  to  twitch  harpHStrings, 
to  play  the  harp. 

i?<7j<f,  A.  S.  rw^,  L.  r(>j(Z ;  from  Gk.  /x^^y,  for  *Fp6dw ; 
Arab.  M'f7r</.  fJar^,  A.  S.  jorr,  L.  saccus,  Gk.  crdjcjcor,  Heb. 
j<i^ ;  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  School,  A.  S.  scolu^  L. 
schola)  from  Gk.  o-xoXi},  rest,  leisure,  disputation,  &c.  Shoal {i\ 
a  multitude  of  fishes ;  doublet  of  School.  Silk,  prob.  from 
an  O.  Mercian  form  *silc  (cf.  Icel.  silki),  answering  to  A.  S. 
seolc]  ultimately  from  Lat.  Sericum,  silk,  neut.  of  Sericusj 
belonging  to  the  Seres ;  from  Gk.  S^pcy,  pi.  the  Seres ;  prob- 
ably of  Chinese  origin.  Stole,  A.  S.  stole,  L.  stola,  Gk. 
m-oXr},  equipment,  robe,  stole.  Tippet,  A.  S.  tappet,  L.  tapete, 
cloth ;  Gk.  ramp-',  stem  of  ramj?,  a  carpet,  rug.  Trout,  A.  S. 
truht,  L.  tructa,  Gk.  TpoiKTri^ ;  from  rpuyav,  to  gnaw. 

§  402.  Classification  of  borrowed  (Latin)  words.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  original  Latin  words,  and  about  one- 
third  are  borrowed  from  Greek,  or  (through  Greek)  from  the 
East  If  we  examine  these  words  a  little  more  closely,  we 
shall  see  that  they  can  be  roughly  distributed  into  classes,  as 
follows : — 


\ 
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(i)  Words  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters^  religion^  and 
the  Bible  \  alms,  altar,  angel,  anthem,  apostle,  archbishop, 
ark,  bishop,  candle,  canon,  Christ,  church,  clerk,  cowl,  creed, 
cummin,  deacon,  devil,  disciple,  font,  martyr,  mass,  minster, 
monk,  nun,  pall,  pasch,  pope,  priest,  prime,  psalm,  sack 
(Gen.  xlii),  shrine,  stole,  temple ;  most  of  which  are  rather 
Greek  than  Latin. 

(2)  Useful  implements,  materials ,  and  food',  anchor,  box, 
butler,  chalk,  cheese,  chest,  coop,  copper,  coulter,  cup,  dish, 
fan,  fiddle,  fork,  kettle,  kiln,  kitchen,  linen,  mill,  mint  (for 
coins),  mortar,  must  (^ew  wine),  pan,  paper,  pile  {stake), 
pillow,  pin,  pitch,  plaster,  pole,  post,  pumice,  punt,  scuttle, 
shambles,  sickle,  strap,  strop,  tile,  tun.  Articles  of  dress : 
pilch,  silk,' sock,  tippet,  tunic.  Weights,  Measures,  &c,:  circle, 
coomb,  inch,  noon,  penny,  pound. 

(3)  Birds :  capon,  culver,  pea(cock),  phoenix,  turtle. 
Fishes :  lobster,  mussel,  peri(winkle),  trout. 

(4)  Trees  :  box,  cedar,  palm,  pear,  pine,  plum,  rose, 
service(-tree).  Plants :  [balsam],  beet,  chervil,  cole,  fennel, 
feverfew,  gladden,  hemp,  lily,  lin(seed),  mallow,  mint,  mul- 
(beny),  pea,  pepper,  periwinkle,  plant,  poppy,  savine.  Here 
belongs  imp. 

(5)  Miscellaneous :  canker,  castle,  chapman,  cheap,  cook, 
fever,  fuller,  lake,  mount  (hill),  pit,  sole  (of  the  foot),  school, 
shoal  (of  fish),  verse. 

(6)  Verbs :  dight,  keep,  offer,  shrive,  spend,  stop. 

(7)  Adjective:  crisp. 

§  403.  Bemarks.  The  number  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Second  Period  which  have  been  supplanted  by  French 
forms  is  probably  considerable.  We  may  notice  Lat.  calix, 
A.  S.  calic  (E.  and  O.  F.  chalice),  L.2ii.ficus,  A.  S.ftc  {l^-fg, 
O.  F.  fge).  Lat.  lactuca,  A.  S.  lactuce  (E.  lettuce,  of  F.  origin). 
Lat.  and  A.  S.  leo  (E.  lion,  F.  lion).  Lat.  marmor,  A.  S.  mar- 
man-stdn  (E.  marble,  O.  F.  marbre),  Lat.  metrum,  A.  S.  meter 
(E.  and  F.  metre),    Lat.  organum,  A.  S.  organ,  very  rare  (E. 
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organ,  F.  organe),  Lat.  osirea,  ostreum,  A.  S.  osire  (E.  qysier, 
O.  F.  oisire),  Lat  perstcum^  A.  S.  persuc  (E.  peach,  O.  F. 
peschi).  Low  Lat.  perula,  A.  S.  /t?r/,  once  only  (E.  /^or/, 
F.  perle),  Lat  prcedicare,  A.  S.  predician  (E.  preachy  O.  F. 
precher),  Lat.  sanctuSy  A.  S.  xa/fr/  (E.  and  F.  saini),  Lat. 
tabula,  A.  S.  /^,  a  game  at  tables  (E.  and  F.  Az^/^).  The 
word  ^'w«  occasionally  appears  as  A.  S.  j'wiw,  ymen^  but 
was  little  used  ;  it  was  revived  at  a  later  time.  The  history 
of  pike  is  obscure ;  pipe  may  be  native  English.  There  are 
also  some  Latin  words  in  A.  S.  which  are  now  disused 
altogether.  One  remarkable  example  is  the  Lat.  margan'ia, 
a  pearl,  which  was  turned,  by  help  of  popular  et}'mology, 
into  the  A.  S.  mere-gr/ot,  as  if  it  meant  *  sea-grit.'  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  Latin  words  were  freely  introduced  into 
English  at  various  later  periods,  without  always  passing 
through  the  medium  of  French.  Thus  cell,  M.  E.  cclle,  oc- 
curring in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  about  a.d.  1200,  is  perhaps 
directly  from  Lat.  cella ;  cubit  was  introduced  by  Wyclif  into 
his  translation  of  the  Bible ;  Spenser  has  rite,  from  Lat  ritus ; 
disc  is  used  by  Dryden  ;  and  crate  by  Johnson. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

The  Celtic  Element. 

§  404.  This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  I  can  but  treat  it 
superficially.  Owing  to  recent  investigations,  our  views  con- 
cerning Celtic  words  have  suffered  considerable  change.  It 
has  been  proved  that,  in  the  case  of  some  words  which  were 
once  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Celtic,  the 
borrowing  has  been  the  other  way.  For  example,  our  verb 
to  hover  is  not  derived  from  the  Welsh  hofio^  but  the  Welsh 
hofio  was  simply  borrowed  from  the  M.  E.  houen,  to  wait 
about,  of  which  hover  is  the  frequentative  form ;  whilst  the 
M.  E.  houen  is  merely  formed  from  the  A.  S.  ho/^  a  dwelling- 
place,  still  preserved  in  the  diminutive  hov-el,  A  list  of  some 
Celtic  words  found  in  English  is  given  in  Morris's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar,  and  a  fuller 
list  in  Marsh's  Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language, 
ed.  Smith,  1862,  p.  45.  The  latter  is  taken  from  a  still  longer 
list  given  by  Mr.  Garnett,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  i.  171.  It  is  certain  that  these  lists  require 
careful  revision,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  given 
by  myself  at  the  end  of  my  Etymological  Dictionary.  Many 
of  the  words  formerly  supposed  to  be  Celtic  are  now  known 
to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  word  barrow,  in  the 
sense  of '  mound,'  is  formed  with  perfect  regularity  from  the 
A.  S.  beorgt  a  hill ;  see  all  the  various  forms  in  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary.  Kiln  is  not  from  the  Welsh  cilin^  but 
from  the  Lat.  cuUna^  which  passed  into  A.  S.  in  the  form 
cyln,  with  the  usual  mutation.     Dainty  is  not  borrowed  from 
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the  Welsh  daniaeih^  but  is  of  Old  French  origin,  and  really 
represents,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  meaning,  the  Lat  ace. 
dignitatem.  Daub  is  also  pure  French ;  O.  F.  dauber^  from 
Lat  de-albare^  to  whiten.  In  my  own  list,  I  have  included 
such  words  as  boast^  boisterous^  which  must  certainly  be  struck 
out,  along  with  the  suggestion  that  barrow  may  be  ultimately 
of  Celtic  origin. 

§  405.  I  am  here  principally  concerned  with  the  con- 
sideration of  such  words  of  Celtic  origin  as  found  their  way 
into  English  before  a.d.  1066.  This  greatly  limits  the  in- 
quiry, for  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  borrowed  in 
the  modern  period  from  Welsh,  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  Irish 
considerably  exceed  in  number  the  words  that  truly  belong 
to  the  Old  Celtic  element.  But  as  it  will  greatly  clear  the 
way  if  we  can  say  with  certainty  which  are  the  Celtic  words 
of  comparatively  late  introduction,  I  shall  turn  aside  to  con- 
sider these  first. 

§  406.  As  regards  the  Celtic  words  that  are  of  com- 
paratively late  introduction,  it  is  easy  to  say,  in  many  instances, 
from  which  of  the  Celtic  languages  they  were  borrowed.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  each  language  separately,  beginning 
with  Irish. 

Words  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  surprising  how  little  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  Irish  language  in  our  old  authors.  Indeed, 
allusions  to  Ireland,  of  any  sort,  are  not  at  all  common  in 
our  eariier  literature.  In  the  Libell  of  Englishe  Policye, 
written  in  1436,  there  is  a  chapter  *0f  the  commoditees  of 
Ireland,'  &c. ;  but  I  find  no  Irish  word  in  it.  Stanyhurst's 
Description  of  Ireland  was  first  published  (as  a  part  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicles),  in  1586,  and  probably  was  one  of  the 
earliest  books  to  introduce  Irish  words  into  our  literature. 
It  contains,  however,  but  few,  the  chief  being  galloglasSy  glib 
(lock  of  hair),  kerne,  skein  (knife),  and  shamrock  ^  of  which 

*  I  only  give  the  etymologies  of  such  words  as  are  not  in  my  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. 
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galioglass,  kerne,  and  sket'n  occur  also  in  Shakespeare.  Our 
great  dramaCisL  also  employs  ihe  words  bog  and  brogue 
(wooden  shoe),  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
printed  in  1633,  also  contains  galioglass,  glib,  kerne,  skeane, 
and  skamroie,  but  adds  to  these  the  words  bard',  pillion, 
tanisl.  Lmgh  occurs  in  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  bk.  i.  st.  44. 
The  word  lory  occurs  as  early  as  1656,  but  did  not  come 
into  more  general  use  till  about  1680.  The  word  orrery  first 
occurs  about  iji5-  The  word  fun  first  appears  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Other  words  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  modem,  and  are  to  be  found  in  books  relating  to 
Ireland,  eBpecially  in  such  works  as  Carlelon's  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
may  consider  the  following  list  as  giving  the  principal  Irish 
words  that  have  fotmd  their  way  into  English,  ^^z.  bard, 
bog,  brogui,  dirk  Q), /un,  galioglass,  galore'',  glib,  s.,  kern, 
lough,  orrery,  pillion  {}y,  rapparee,  shillelagh^,  skain  (^siene, 
skein),  shamrock,  spalpeai,  lam'sl,  Tory,  usquebaugh*.  Of 
these,  bard,  bog,  brogue,  and  galore  may  perhaps  be  also 
looked  upon  as  having  claims  to  a  Gaelic  origin. 

Amongst  the  modern  Irish  words  not  given  in  my  Dic- 
tionary, I  may  notice  some  which  take  the  diminutive  suffix 
-in,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  terra  of  endearment,  or, 
AS  in  the  case  of  spalp-een,  with  some  touch  of  contempt. 
Thus  colleen  is  Irish  eail-in,  Uterally  '  little  girl,'  from  caile, 

'  Thongh  this  word  fint  occor*  la  Holland's  Ho%dali.  and  Sir  John 
Holland  was  a  Scotch  writer,  tlie  word  seems  to  bavE  been  regarded  a* 
Irish.  Hotlond  haa :  '  b  bard  out  or  Irland ' ;  Sbakespeare  has  '  a  bard 
of  Ireland' ;  and  Spenser  uses  it  of  Irish  poets. 

'  For  these  words,  ice  Ihe  Supplement  to  iny  Dictionniy. 

'  Ultimately  of  Latin  origin,  in  any  case;  perhaps  raerel;  borrowed 
from  Span.  pelloH,  a  long  robe  of  skins  or  fnrs,  if  that  be  an  old  word. 

*  The  following  0!d  Irish  forms,  given  by  WIndisch,  may  help :  b^f, 
toft — iricc,  tboe—fonn,  luae,  »ong — gall,  fardgnei,  ielach,  a  yonth 
— (olh.  battle  (whence  E.  kern  is  a  dcrivatiTe)— /«*,  longh— iz-Zan, 
knife — simar.  temric,  shaoirocli — Idnaise,  second — liyrackl,  pursnit — 
iHCt,  water,  iethu,  life.    See  Iiiichc  Texle,  ed,  WindUch,  Leipzig,  1S80. 
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3.  girl,  Mavourneen,  my  darling,  is  compoanded  < 
my,  and  mhuirnin  {mh=v),  a  mutated  form  of  mu 
a  darling ;  from  muirn,  affeclion.  Sheheai,  a  small  public- 
house,  is  {I  suppose)  merely  a  diminutive  of  seapa,  a  §hop, 
which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  English  word  shop  trans- 
planted into  Irish.  The  word  shaniy  is  probably  from  the 
Irish  Stan,  old,  and  tigh,  a  house. 

%  407,  Words  of  Scotch  Gaelic  origin.  A  few  Gaetic 
words  have  come  to  us,  through  Lowland  Scotch,  at  vartous 
times,  but  the  number  of  these  which  found  their  way  to  us 
at  an  early  period  is  extremely  small.  The  word  bannoek  i:> 
generally  considered  as  Gaelic,  but  it  occurs  in  an  A.  S, 
gloss,  and  roust  therefore,  if  Celtic,  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Old  Celtic  words.  As  such,  it  will  be  reconsidered 
below.  Barbour's  Bruce  contains  the  words  bog  (6.  57),  crag, 
ghi,  and  loch  (spelt  louch).  Crag  answers  to  Gael  creag,  a 
rock ;  but  is  a  general  Celtic  term.  Beltane,  an  old  name 
for  the  first  of  May,  or  a  festival  held  on  that  day,  is  men- 
tioned, according  to  Jamieson,  a.d,  1424,  in  the  Acts  of 
James  I.  of  Scoiland.  It  is  doubtless  of  Gaelic  origin  (Gael. 
btalllamn),  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  ihe  first  part  of  the 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  BrI,  or  the  Baal  of  Scripture, 
as  was  so  amusingly  and  persislendy  maintained  by  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  last  century.  In  Leslie's  History  of  Scotland. 
1596.  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  in  1885.  I  6nd 
the  words  capercaly,  p.  39,  clachan,  14,  elan,  56,  I'neh,  13, 
strath,  li,  and  Ga/leu-ay,  14,  as  the  name  of  an  '  ambling 
horse.'  The  notice  of  the  first  of  these  is  of  some  interest. 
'  In  Rosse  and  Loquhaber,  and  vthiris  places  amang  hilis  and 
knowis  [hiolls]  ar  nocht  in  missing  fir  trie  sufficient,  quhair 
oft  sittis  a  ccrlane  foul  and  veric  rare  called  tlie  Caprreafy 
to  name  with  the  vulgar  peple,  the  horse  of  the  forresi.'  VVc 
should  here  note  the 
which  should  be  represented  i 
absurdly,  by  a.     T 


usually  a 


spelling  with  the  symlxda 
modern  books  by_c,  i>al>^ 
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foTMl'  13  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Gaelic  name  capull-toitle. 
Claelan  is  ihe  Gael,  dachan,  a  circle  of  stones,  hence,  a  rmie 
church,  and  finally,  a  small  hamlet  possessing  a  church. 
Ctan  is  uliimately  of  Latin  origin  (Supp,  to  Etym.  Dictionary). 
Ifuh  is  the  Gael,  innit,  an  island.  Strafh  is  a  river-valley 
with  a  low,  flat  bottom  ;  Gael,  sralk. 

Duncan's  Appendix  EtymologisE,  1395  (E.  Dial.  Soc.) 
contains  the  word  spate  as  a  gloss :  '  AHuvio,  vel  -es,  ilituvium, 
inundalio,  a  spate  of  water ' ;  also  the  word  crai'g  (crag). 
Creel  is  represented  in  modem  Gaelic  only  by  the  diinin, 
fijrm  eraidhltag,  '  a  basket,  a  creel,'  the  original  word  being 
en'el,  the  same  as  O.  Irish  criol,  a  coffer,  a  box ;  the  entry 
■  A  basket  and  iij  irties '  occurs  in  the  Wills  and  Invenlories 
published  by  ihe  Surlees  Society,  i.  224,  under  the  date  1564. 
'The  dA  in  rraiWAleag  is  merely  an  orthographical  device  shew- 
ing that  the  preceding  ai  is  a  diphthong';  H.  Mac  Lean, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.,  iii,  44.  Dnnbar  (see  Jainieson) 
has  the  verb  wauch^  to  drink  up,  whence  was  formed  the  sb. 
toaucht.  wawg/it,  a  draught,  as  in  the  plirase  '  a  waught  of 
ale,'  and  Bums's  '  gudewillie  waut^iil'  i.  e.  draught  drunk 
for  good  will '.  Hence  was  formed,  needlessly,  a  new 
»erb  to  waucU,  with  the  same  sense,  used  by  Gawain 
Douglas.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wauch  is  precisely 
Hk  E.  verb  to  ijuaff^  from  which  a  new  verb  was  formed 
in  precisely  the  same  way ;  for  Pal^ravc  has  :  '  I  quaughl,  I 
drinkc  alle  out.'  And  I  further  think  that  these  verbs  wnuch 
wd  ^uaff  {=quaugh)  are  both  due  to  the  Gael,  cuach,  a  cup, 
a  bowl,  variously  spelt  in  English  as  qua.-h,  qtiakh,  guaigk, 
guet/i,  qvtff-,  and  quaff.  The  last  spelling  is  used  by  Smol- 
lett, in  liis  Humphrey  Clinker.  If  these  be  so,  then  quaff 
and  quaich  are  both  Gaelic ;  and  the  Gael,  word  is  ilself 
a  loan-word  from  the  late  Lat.  caucus^  a  drinking- vessel, 
used    by   Jerome.      Slogan,    a   war-cry,    is    curiously    sjielt 
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slogomt  by  G,  Douglas,  which  some  writere  (including  Chatier- 
ton  and  Browning)  have  turned  into  slughorn,  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  horn  I     See  Slughorn  in  Supp.  to  Etym,  Dictionary. 

Besides  these,  we  have  several  words  which  are  all  (pro- 
bably) only  found  in  modem  authors,  s'vt.  banshee^  (also 
Irish},  cairn,  caUran  (the  Gaelic  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
kern),  claymore,  collie  (coltyY,  cosy '^,  gillie,  gowait,  macinlesh 
(from  a  personal  name) ',  philibeg  {fiUHeg).  ptarmigan  (?),  rttl 
(a  dance),  spleuchan,  sporran,  whiskey.  Moreover,  wc  have 
ingle,  kail,  and  plaid,  three  words  which  are  not  original 
Celtic,  but  adapted  from  Latin.  We  might  further  add,  from 
Scott's  Poems,  the  fairly  familiar  words  coronach  and  eorrit. 
Coronach  is  the  Gael,  corranach,  a  lamentation,  dirge,  as  at 
a  funeral ;  lit.  '  a  howling  together.'  from  eomh-  (LaL  cum), 
together,  and  ranaich,  a  howling,  roaring,  from  the  verb  ra^ 
to  howl,  cry,  roar,  Corrie  is  the  Gael,  coire,  a  cirailar 
hollow  surrounded  with  hills,  a  mountain  defl.  The  worf 
in  Bums  is  the  Gael,  aird,  a  height,  also  a  quarter  or 
It  of  the  compass ;  cf.  Gael,  ard,  a  height,  O.  Irish  airi, 
a  point,  limit '.     The  list  might  be  slightly  extended. 

{  408.  Three  words  demand  a  special  notice,  viz.  br«tt, 
brankt,  and  pibroch.  Srose  I  suppose  to  be  the  Gadic 
brothas  (as  suggested  by  Macleod  and  Dewar),  the  Ih  betqf 
silent.  I  further  suppose  it  lo  be  allied  to  Gael,  hr^ 
broth ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  Gael,  adaptadoa 
of  the  E.  word  broth.     From  which  it  would  follow  that  4fiM# 

^  mere  adaptation  from  the  English;  just  as  tbeO.FreiKlt 
brouis  (in  Roquefort),  whence  M.E.  brcwes,  is  a  mere  adlfit- 

'  Ste  the  Supplement  lo  Etym.  Dictionary. 

*  So  ftlso  moioJamise,  perliBpc  one  of  the  stnuigett  compoirndt  in  HW 
Ungiagei  for  [l  is  obvionsly  a  compound  o(  Gaelic  and  Hebrew,  wtlft 
s  French  laHU,  and  is  declined  as  an  Enelish  verb. 

■  The  following  Old  Irish  fonos,  eiven  by  WindiKh.  mty  bdp 
Tide;  Am, woman,  sidi,  fntry— cam,  calm — calh,  hm\c—elaiJeb,tmotA. 
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e  word  I 


nod 


Branks  is  certainly  the  same  word  as  Gael. 
irangas,  but  when  we  compare  this  with  the  Du.  and  G. 
prangtr,  which  had  precisely  the  same  sense,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  Teutonic.     In  fact,  we 

id  in  Gothic  the  corop.  verb  ana-praggan  (=ana-pmrigan), 
orig.  to  press  tightly  upon.     As  to  pibroch,  it  is 

irely  English  in  a  Gaelic  disguise.  The  Gael,  words  piob. 
piobair,  are  merely  the  English  words  pipt,  piper,  borrowed 
from  English  in  the  sixteenth  century.  '  From  the  latter,  by 
the  addition  of  a  Celtic  termination,  was  formed  the  abstract 
noun //oiai>Mi^Ai/=  piper-age,  piper-ship,  piping.  .  .  .  When 
the  Sasunnach,  having  forgotten  his  own  pipership,  reim- 
ported  the  art  from  the  Gael,  he  brought  with  it  the  Gaelicised 
name  piobaireachd,  softened  into  pibroch,  where  the  old 
English  piper  is  so  disguised  in  the  Highland  dress  as  to  pass 
muster  for  a  genuine  Highlander '." 

\  409.  From  what  precedes,  we  may  make  out  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  viz.  banshee 
(also  Irish),  Beltane,  bog  (also  Irish),  branks,  brose,  eairn,  caper- 
cailyif,  caleran,  ctachan,  clan,  claymore,  collie,  coronach,  corrie, 
cosy,  crifg,  creel,  galloway  (pony),  gillie,glen,gowan,  inch,  ir^le, 
kaii,  loeh,  macintosh,  philibeg,  pibroch,  plaid,  ptarmigan  (?), 
^uaff,  reel,  slogan,  spate,  splmchan,  sporran,  strath,  whiskey. 
We  may  also  draw  two  conclusions ;  thai  the  English  has 
borrowed  more  freely  from  Gaelic  than  from  Irish,  and  that 
the  borrowing  began  at  an  earlier  time.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  respective  geographical  positions  and 
political  relations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England.  We 
lould  also  bear  in  mind  that  clan,  ingle,  kail,  and  plaid  are 
lately  of  Latin  origin,  from  planta*,  ignis,  caulis,  and 

*  The  Di«lect  of  the  Sootbera  Countiea  of  Soollnnd.  bj  J,  A.  H. 
WJi  P-  54'     Dr.  Murray  heic  mcnliona  lartaH  as  being  a  Gaelic 
1,  but  rightl)'  myi,  in  the  Errata,  that  it  U  Fiench. 
~  «  Rhyt,  Lccinrcs  oa  Welth  Philology,  lod  ed.,  p.  351. 
f  VOL.  1.  O  g 
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ptUh  ;  whilst  brou,  pibroch,  are  realJy  of  Enttlish  origin,  from 
broth  and  pipe;  and  branks  is  really  Norlbern  English, 
borrowed  probably  from  Holland,  Hexham's  O.  Dulch 
Dictionary  gives  the  very  word  :  '  Een  Prange,  Pranger,  o/le 
[or]  Hals-yser,  a  shackle,  or  a  neck-yron  ' ;  from  the  verb 
'prangen,  lo  opprcssc,  conslraine,  compell,  or  to  shackle.' 

§  410.  WordB  of  Welsh  origin.  The  words  of  com- 
paratively recent  iniroduciion  may  be  considered  first. 
Shakespeare  has  cam,  crooked,  awry,  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  may  have  picked  up  locally  as  a  word  that 
had  strayed  over  the  Welsh  border;  from  Welsh  cam,  with 
the  same  sense.  Coble,  a  small  fishing-boat,  seems  to  be  the 
W.  ceubal.  duller,  a  confused  heap,  is  apparently  the  W. 
cludair,  a  heap.  Flannel,  prov.  Y..flannen,  is  the  W.  gwlanen, 
from  gwlan,  wool.  Flummery  is  the  W.  llymru,  llymriavd. 
Hawk,  in  the  sense  lo  force  up  phlegm  from  the  throat,  is 
the  W.  hoc/a.  Coracle,  cromlech,  and  milAeg/in,  are  well 
known  as  being  of  Welsh  origin.  In  Middle  English,  we 
find  the  words  braget,  braggel,  a  kind  of  mead,  W.  bragod  \ 
eroud,  eroulk,  later  eratvd,  a  kind  of  fiddle,  W.  crwlh. 
should  therefore  propose  to  draw  up  the  list  of  words 
Welsh  origin  as  follows,  viz.  braggel.  earn,  duller  (hi 
cable{^),coracle, cromlech,  crowd  {fiAA\c),fiannel,flummtry, 
(lo  clear  the  throat),  kex,  kibe,  kick,  melheglin. 

§  411.  Setting  aside  the  words  discussed  above,  which  may 
be  distinctly  claimed  as  being  borrowed  from  Irish,  Gaelic, 
or  Welsh  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  it  remains  that  we 
should  enquire  (i)  whether  any  Celtic  words  are  foimd  in 
late  English  which  cannot  precisely  be  traced  back  definitely 
to  any  one  of  these  languages ;  and  (a)  whether  any  Ci 
words  can  be  traced  in  English  of  the  earliest  period, 
former  of  these  questions  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
better  to  leave  the  question  unanswered  than  to 
satisfactory  guesses.  Amongst  the  words  which 
have  the  most  claim  to  be  considered  as  Celtic,  or 


th.     I 


are 
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ID  Celtic,  arc  some  of  which  the  origin  is  very  obscure. 

may  suffice  lo  mention  here  the  words  bald,  bat  (thick 
stick),  bogglt,  bols,  brag,  bran,  brat,  brill,  brhk,  bug,  bump, 
eabin,  char  (fish),  ctierl,  clock  (orig,  a  bell),  cob,  cobblt, 
tock  (smal!  boat),  coot,  cub,  Cutdee,  curd,  cut,  dad,  a 
dam,  drudge,  dudgeon  (ill  humour),  fun,  gag  (?),  gcntm. 
gyves,  jag,  knag,  lad,  lag,  lass  (?),  loop,  lubber,  mug,  noggin, 
iKwk,  pilchard  (?),  pony,  puck,  pug,  rub,  shog,  skip,  taper. 
whin.  As  to  some  of  these,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  known.  I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  I  feel  I  am 
here  (reading  on  dangerous  and  uncertain  ground,  and  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  expressing  myself  with  any 
eerlainly  as  to  most  of  these  words.  The  most  likely  words 
arc  those  which  can  be  connected  with  real  Old  Irish  \ 
ich  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary  to  Wiiidisch's  Oltl 

ih   Texts.     Thus  bran  probably  meant  '  refuse,'  and  is 

mected  wilh  O,  Irish  br^n,  stinking,  foul.  Brat,  originally 
a  cloak,  pinafore,  agrees  with  O.  Ir.  brat,  a  cloak.  Clock ; 
0.  Irish  eloc,  a  bell.  Cub  ;  O.  Ir.  cuib,  a  dog.  Culdee  is 
certainly  Celtic ;  from  O.  Ir.  c/U  Di,  servant  or  associate  of 
God,  where  De  is  the  gen.  of  Dia,  God.  Fun ;  O.  li./omt,  a 
tune,  a  song.  Lag  ;  O.  Ir.  lac,  lag,  weak,  feeble.  Brill  is 
Cornish  ;  cf.  W.  brilh,  spotted. 

§  413.  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  words,  which,  though 
found  in  A.  S.,  are  nevertheless  probably  of  Celtic  origin. 
Such  words  arc  but  few.     Amongst  ihem  are :  bannock,  a 

id  of  cake,  A.  5.  bannuc  ' ;  cf.  Gael,  bminach,  a  bannock. 
rii,  a  badger,  A.  S.  broc  ;  certainly  Celtic;  Irish,  Gaelic 
Manx  hroc,  Welsh  and  Breton  brock^.     Cart,  A.  S.  crat, 

Irish  erel.  Clout.  A.  S.  tiHt,  Ir.  and  Gael.  dud.  Combe, 
a  hollow  in  a  hill-side,  A.  S.  cumb,  Welsh  cwm.  Perhaps 
eradlt,  A.  S.  cradol,  is  also  Celtic ;  cf.  Irish  craidhal,  Gael. 

*  Dr.  Hniray  quotes  '  ButtHam  stmiptcnam,  bealfiiG  burnnc'  as  ■ 
K  gtven  id  Haupt's  Zcitscbrift,  ii.  463. 

*  CogDate  with  Gk.  f  opcdt,  graif. 
C  g  a 
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creaihall^  a  cradle ;  in  fact,  a  more  primitive  form,  without 
the  suffix,  is  seen  in  W.  cryd^  a  shaking,  also  a  cradle,  O.  Irish 
crith^  a  shaking ;  cf.  Gk.  «e/Kid-d€iy,  to  quiver ;  so  that  a  cradle 
is  named  from  being  rocked.  Crocks  A.  S.  croc^  also  crocca ; 
Gael,  crog^  W.  crochan,  Ir.  crogatiy  O.  Ir.  crocan.  Down,  dune 
A.  S.  diin,  a  hill ;  O.  Irish  dUn,  a  fort  (built  on  a  hill) ;  the 
cognate  original  £.  word  is  tUn^  an'  enclosure,  town.  Dun^ 
i.  e.  brown,  A.  S.  dunn  ;  O.  Ir.  donn,  brown  (whence  Don  as 
a  Celtic  river-name).  Sloughy  A.  S.  sl6h  (stem  sl6g-^ ;  per- 
haps Celtic  ;  see  Etym.  Dictionary.  Mattock,  A.  S.  maUuc, 
may  also  be  Celtic,  as  we  also  have  W.  tnatog  and  Gael. 
madag]  but  these  words  look  very  like  loan-words  from 
English.  Hence  the  E.  words  found  in  A.  S.,  but  of  Celtic 
origin,  are  perhaps  these,  viz.  bannock,  drock,  cart,  clout, 
combe,  cradle,  crock,  down  (hill),  dun,  slough,  I  doubt  if  the 
list  can  be  much  increased.  ^ 

The  net  result  is,  that  the  Old  Celtic  element  in  English 
is  very  small,  and  further  research  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  increase  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  Celtic  words  in 
English  consists  of  comparatively  late  borrowings ;  and  the 
whole  sum  of  them  is  by  no  means  large.  A  wild  com- 
parison of  English  words  with  modem  Celtic  forms,  such  as 
is  so  commonly  seen  in  many  dictionaries,  savours  more  of 
ignorance  than  of  prudence. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Scandinavian  or  Scandian  Element. 

§  413.  It  has  long  been  understood  that  many  words  found 
their  way  into  literary  English,  and  still  more  into  several 
of  our  provincial  dialects,  from  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Northmen  of  Scandinavia,  at  the  time  of  their  numerous 
incursions  in  thp  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Moreover,  there 
were  actually  Danish  sovereigns  upon  the  English  throne 
from  A.D.  1016  till  1 04 1.  The  period  when  this  influence 
was  greatest  may  be  roughly  dated  between  850  and  1050, 
or  more  exacdy,  between  950  and  1050.  But  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  words  thus  intro- 
duced made  their  way  into  literary  English  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  examples  of  their  use 
before  about  the  year  1200^  Nevertheless  we  may  rest 
assured,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts,  that  words 
of  this  class  properly  belong  to  the  period  heforty  rather  than 
afkr^  the  Norman  conquest. 

§  414.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Northmen  was  a  kind 
of  Old  Danish,  but  has  frequendy  been  called  Old  Norse. 
As  Norse  properly  means  Norwegian,  this  is  not  a  good 
name  for  it,  being  too  limited.  The  same  objection  really 
applies,  at  the  present  day,  to  Old  Danish  also  ^.    It  is  better 

^  One  of  the  very  earliest  examples  is  the  word  calif  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Scandinavian  verb  kali-a.  It  is  Knglished  as  ceallian  in  the 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  which  is  dated,  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle, 
in  the  year  993.    The  poem  was  composed  jast  after  the  battle. 

'  Yet  the  old  title  '  Donsk  tunga/  or  Danish  tongue,  was  once  used  as 
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to  enlarge  the  title  by  calling  it  Old  Scandinavian,  and  it  is 
usual  to  drop  the  adjective  '  Old/  because  it  is  understood 
that  the  borrowings  from  Scandinavian  nearly  all  took  place, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell,  at  an  early  period.  The  only  objection 
to  the  title  '  Scandinavian '  is  its  length ;  on  which  account  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  shorten  it  to  '  Scandian,'  which  is 
equally  explicit*. 

§  416.  Owing  to  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  by  the  North- 
men in  874-934,  the  Old  Scandian  has  been  fairly  well  pre- 
served in  Iceland  to  the  present  day;  in  fact,  the  language 
has  suffered  so  litde  alteration,  owing  to  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  language  and  the  early  codification  of  the 
Icelandic  law,  that  Scandian  is  almost  synon}rmous  with  Ice- 
landic ;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  Icelandic  that  we  can  best 
discover  the  true  forms  of  Scandian  words.  Indeed,  if 
we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  certain  English  words  are  direcdy 
borrowed  or  derived  from  Icelandic,  we  usually  express  the 
fact,  for  philological  purposes,  with  quite  sufficient  exactness, 
and  no  harm  is  done.  I  have  already  shewn  that,  owing  to 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  Old  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian 
dialects,  we  are  constantly  obliged,  in  practice,  to  speak  of 
English  words  as  being  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  e.  from 
the  dialect  of  Wessex ;  whereas  we  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  word  is  far  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  Old 
Mercian,  or  even  to  the  Old  Anglian  of  Northumbria  (§  31). 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to 
speak  of  words  as  being  derived  from  Icelandic ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  better  materials,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  See 
p.  76.     It  should  particularly  be  remarked  that  the  Anglians 

a  wide  and  general  tenn  for  Scandinavian ;  see  Danskr  in  the  Icelandic 
Dictionary.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  employed  was  Nomtna  or 
Norse. 

*  The  name  *  Scandinavia '  occurs  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  bk.  ir. 
c.  13,  where  it  is  vaguely  used  of  an  island  of  uncertain  size.  But  in 
c.  16,  he  speaks  of  the  island  of  ^  Scandia,*  which  probably  means  pi» 
dsely  the  same  country.    See  Lewis  and  Short*!  Latin  Dictionary. 
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ire  themselves  Scandians,  as  they  came  from  the  district  of 
igein',  which  lies  between  the  towns  of  Flensborg  and 
Slcswig,  in  the  south  of  Jutland.  The  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  Angles  and  of  ihc  invading  Northmen 
must  have  been  but  slighi,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  well  understand  one  anolher.  There  is  not  much 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  in  the  Saga  of  Gunnlaugr 
Ormsiunga,  cap,  j,  that  there  was  at  that  lime  (ihe  eleventh 
century)  '  the  same  tongue  in  England  as  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.'  An  earlier  and  more  important  statement  is  that 
of  ihe  author  oi  the  first  grammatical  treatise  prefixed  to 
Edda,  from  about  1 150  :^'  Englishmen  write  English 
ith  Latin  letters  such  as  represent  the  sound  correctly,  .  .  , 
'ollowiiig  their  example,  since  we  are  of  one  language, 
although  the  one  may  have  changed  greatly,  or  each  of  them 
to  some  extent  ...  I  have  framed  an  alphabet  for  us  Ice- 
landers,'&c.  j  Sn.  Edd.  ii.  12.;  Dahlerup  and  F.J6nsson,  Den 
ibrstc  og  anden  gramra.  Afhandling  i  Snorres  Edda,  KjOben- 
,vn,  1886,  p.  20.  Hence  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  in  the 
ice  of  evidence,  whether  a  given  word  of  Scandian  origin 
IS  introduced  by  the  Northmen  or  by  the  Angles  before  ihera. 
We  may,  however,  usually  attribute  to  ihe  Northmen  such 
provincial  words  (not  found  in  A.  S.}  as  occur  in  the  modem 
Northumbrian  and  Anglian  dialects,  i.  e.  the  dialects  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolt,  Suffolk,  and  even  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Counlies  lying  still  further  to  the  west '.  I  also  lake  occasion 
make  here  an  important  remark,  which  I  do  not  remember 
have  seen  hitherto  elsewhere,  viz,  that  our  own  Scando- 
iglish  words  sometimes  present  forms  more  archaic  than 

'If  yon  look  at  n  map  of  DenioBrk  ot  of  Northern  Gennany,  yon 
',  Me  OB  the  Itiltic  Sen  a  liltle  land  ulled  ^n^r/i.'— Freeman,  Old 
f.  Hist.,  p.  I.    I  have-looked  in  several  maps,  without  findinE  any 
ucb  minie.    Unly  the  best  atlases  recognise  it. 

'  Scandian  wonls  miy  also  be  traced  in  many  places  lyine  ""  ^^ 
eoail,  aod  even  up  the  Severn  and  other  large  riven. 
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are  to  be  found  in  Icelandic.  Thus  the  word  brink  presents 
the  combination  nk^  which  has  been  assimilated  in  Icelandic 
into  kk^  the  Icel.  form  being  brekka,  Swedish  aird  Danish  have 
brink,  like  English.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result. 

§  416.  As  I  have  considered,  in  Chapter  V,  the  English 
long  vowels,  as  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon,  I  shall  now 
likewise  consider  the  same  (in  words  of  Scandian  origin), 
as  compared  with  Icelandic. 

The  loel.  d  (long  a).  The  modem  Icel.  d  is  pronounced 
like  ow  in  ccw,  but  the  original  pronunciation  must  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  the  A.  S.  long  a,  which  had  the  sound  of 
aa  in  baa.  See  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  i.  Consequently,  it 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S.  d,  and  passed  into  the  M.  E. 
long  0  (pronounced  as  oa  in  broad),  and  finally  into  the 
modem  E.  long  o,  as  in  siom,  bone.  By  referring  to  the 
tables  in  §  8o,  we  see  that  the  Icel.  d  commonly  corresponds 
to  the  A.  S.  d  or  6,  Swed.  4,  Dan.  aa,  Goth.  <r,  Teut.  t. 

Examples.  E.  both,  Icel.  bd9-ir;  from  *bd,  both,  and 
J?eir,  they ;  cf  A.  S.  bd^  M.  E.  bo,  with  the  same  sense.  E. 
bore,  sb.,  a  tidal  surge  in  a  river,  Icel.  bdr-a,  a  billow  caused 
by  wind ;  cf.  Swed.  dial.  ^  bar,  a  mound.  E.  /ro,  Icel.  /rd, 
from  ;  hence  the  ^^yfro-ward,  i.  e.  from-ward,  perverse.  E. 
low,  adj.,  Icel.  Idg-r,  where  the  -r  is  a  characteristic  suffix  of 
the  nom.  case,  like  the  (equivalent  and  older)  -j  so  common 
in  Gothic.  E.  oaf  (put  for  *oalf,  the  /  being  dropped  as  in 
half  ?iXid.  calf),  Icel.  dlfr,  an  elf;  Chaucer  uses  elv-ish  with 
the  sense  of '  simple,'  C.  T.  Group  B,  1893  5  j"st  as  the  Icel 
dlfa-hgr,  i.  e.  elf-like,  means  *  silly.' 

Similarly  the  Icel.  bldr,  livid,  dark  blue,  became  M.  E.  bio, 
livid ;  but  is  only  preserved  in  the  dialectal  variant  seen  in 
Lowl.  Sc.  blae ;  whence  blae-berry,  a  bilberry.  So  also  Icel. 
brd  (cognate  with  E.  brow)  only  appears  in  the  Lowl.  Sc 

»  Swedish  dialectal  words  are  taken  from  Rietz*s  Svenkst  Dialect- 
Lexicon. 
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brat,  llie  brow  of  a  hill,  M.  E,  bro.    (The  latter  word  is  not 

Celtic,  as  is  wrongly  said  in  my  Diclionar>'.) 
^H  §  417.  The  loelandio  6  (long  e).  This  vowel  com- 
^^■itnonty  answers  lo  Swed.  li",  Dan.  ir.  In  modem  Icelandic,  a 
^^■parasiticj'-sound  is  heard  before  the  vowel,  so  thai  it  sounds 
^^Klike  the  E.  word  yea :  but  the  original  vowel  was  free  from 
^H'lhis,  and  sounded  like  the  A.  5.  /,  or  like  ee  in  the  German 
^^Kff^  It  therefore  becomes  ee  in  mod.  E.,  just  as  the  A.  S.  ^ 
^Hdoes.  I  only  know  of  two  examples,  viz.  E.  kmel,  Dan. 
^^^inal-e,  from  Dan.  hi<r,  Icel.  kn^,  knee;  and  E.  lee.  as  a 
^B  nautical  term,  from  Icel.  ^/,  lee  (as  in  £.  use),  orig,  'shelter'; 
^"  cf.  Dan,  liE,  Swed.  iii,  lee,  A.  S.  hitaw,  a  covering,  protection, 

^lelter.    The  A.  S.  word  is  preserved  in  the  prov.  £.  lew, 

shelter. 

IS  418.  The  loelandio  i  (long  1).  The  mod.  Icel.  i 
still  preserves  the  old  sound,  viz.  that  of  the  A.  S.  /,  or  ee  in 
ieel.  It  is  also  preserved  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  whereas  in 
modem  Dutch  and  German  the  vowel  has  become  a  diph- 
Siong,  having  the  same  sound  as  mod.  E.  long  t'  in  bite.  But 
in  E.  words  of  Scandian  origin  it  has  usually  shared  the  same 
bte  as  in  native  words;  as  might  be  expected.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  interesting  excc])tions,  so  that  the 
examples  fall  into  two  sepiarate  sets  accordingly. 

(a.)  E.  leech,  as  a  nautical  term,  meaning  the  border  or 
edge  of  a  sail ;  Icel,  //*,  also  iH-sima,  a  leech-line ;  Swed. 
Hi,  a.  bolt-rope  ;  slaende  h'ktn,  the  (standing)  leeches.  E. 
tltek,  adj.,  M.  E.  slik ;  Icel,  sUk-r,  sleek,  smooth,  The  E. 
iHck  is  the  same  word,  with  a  shortened  vowel.  E.  shriek, 
M.  E.  sehrich-en ;  another  form  of  which  is  screech.  M.  E. 
teruh-ett\  Icel.  skrlkja,  to  titter  with  suppressed  laughter; 
Swed.  skri/ta,  to  shriek.  The  Icel.  sirakja.  to  shriek,  comes 
a  sense ;  but  we  do  not  find  an  M.  E.  form  'tereech- 
;  and  it  is  remarkable  thai  Shakespeare  uses  scri/ch,  though 
l^ds  editors  often  turn  it  inlo  screech. 

{b.)  E.  grime,  a  smudge,  C8p.  on  the  face  (cf.  '  be-grimed 
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with  soot');  Icel.  grim-a^  a  disguise,  mask;  Swed  dial 
grim-ay  a  smut  on  the  face ;  Dan.  grinij  grime.  E.  liken ; 
Swed.  likna,  orig.  to  be  like,  resemble.  E.  ri/e ;  IceL  rf/'r^ 
O.  Swed.  rif,  abundant.  E.  rive)  Icel.  rif-a^  Swed.  rifv-Cy 
Dan.  riv-e^  to  tear.  E.  snipe ;  Icel.  snip-a^  as  in  mjfri'Snipa^ 
a  moor-snipe.  E.  shive^  a  thin  slice ;  Icel.  skif-aj  Dan.  skive^ 
Swed.  skifva,  E.  shrike^  the  butcher-bird,  Icel.  sSl'skrik-ja^ 
a  shrike,  lit.  •  sun-shrieker.'  E.  tike^  a  dog,  a  low  fellow; 
Icel.  tiky  Swed.  tik^  a  bitch.  The  difficult  E.  gibe^jihey  seems 
to  answer  to  Swed.  dial.^/j^-a  (Icel. ^^/j^-a),  to  talk  nonsense; 
cf.  Swed.  Mun-gipdy  the  corner  of  the  mouth ;  Norweg.  geip^, 
to  grin,  make  grimaces. 

§  419.  The  Icelandic  6  (long  o).  Pronounced  as  A.  S. 
6y  or  the  German  o  in  so.  It  would  therefore  regularly  be- 
come the  mod.  E.  oo  in  boot.  It  appears  as  long  o  in  Swedish 
and  Danish. 

Examples,  (a.)  E.  bloom,  s.;  Icel.  blSm,  blSm-i,  a  bloom,  a 
flower.  E.  boon ;  Icel.  bSn,  E.  loon,  the  name  of  a  water-bird, 
more  correctly  called  loom  in  Shetland ;  Icel.  I6m-r,  Swed.  and 
Dan.  lom,  a  loon.  E.  root;  Icel.  r<^/,  Swed.  rot,  E.  scoop  \ 
Swed.  skop-a.  E.  /<?e?/w,  empty ;  Icel.  /^/«-r  ;  Swed.  and  Dan. 
tom, 

(3.)  The  long  o  is  preserved  in  E.  bow-line,  Icel.  bdg-Kna^^ 
Swed.  boglina,  but  is  altered  in  the  simple  word  3(7m;  (of  a 
ship) ;  see  below. 

(c,)  The  long  o  also  becomes  ou  (as  in  r^Tzt;)  in  English, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  following  guttural.  K  bow  (of  a 
ship) ;  Icel.  b6g-r,  Swed.  ^d?^,  the  shoulder  of  an  animal,  the 
bow  or  *  shoulder  '  of  a  ship  ;  the  cognate  A.  S.  word  is  bSk, 
an  arm,  also  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  has  become  the 
mod.  E,  bough,  with  precisely  the  same  sound,  though  spell 
diff'erently.  E.  plough,  A.  S.  plSh,  very  rare  and  only  a  bor- 
rowed word  from  Scandian ;  Icel.  plSg-r,  Swed.  plog ;  but  it 

^  *  The  alleged  O.  N.  bSgllna  occurs  only  in  ...  a  rimed  glossary  com- 
posed probably  in  Orkney,  and  full  of  foreign  terms  * ;  Murray's  Diet 
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is  remarkable  that  the  Scandian  word  was  also  borrowed,  and 
the  origin  of  this  word,  so  widely  spread  not  only  in  the 
Teutonic  but  also  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  is  still  undis- 
covered. The  true  A.  S.  word  was  sulhy  whence  prov. 
Southern  E.  zooP.  E.  slouch^  orig.  a  sb.  meaning  *  a  slouch- 
ing fellow ' ;  Icel.  sUk-r,  with  the  same  sense ;  cf.  Swed. 
slok-^,  to  droop. 

§  420.  The  Icelandio  li  (long  u).  Also  long  u  in 
Swedish  and  Danish,  and  still  preserving  the  old  sound.  It 
answers  to  A.  S.  H^  and  should  therefore  pass  into  mod.  E. 
ouy  as  it  usually  does.  But  in  a  few  words,  which  I  give 
first,  the  old  sound  is  retained. 

(a.)  E.  booth ;  Icel.  bUd,  E.  cruse ;  Icel.  kriis,  E.  droop ; 
Icel.  drUp-a.  E.  gruesome,  grewsome,  horrible ;  cf.  Dan.  grUy 
horror.  Related  words  are  E.  Friesic  grU-s-en,  to  shudder ; 
G.  grau-^n,  to  shudder,  grau-satn,  horrible  ;  the  last  of  these 
is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  E.  word.  Hexham's  Old 
Du.  Diet,  also  gives  *  grouwsaem,  horrible,  abhominable,  or 
detestable.'  E.  hoot\  O.  Swed.  hui-a  {ut  en),  to  hoot  (one 
out);  Swed.  hu//  begone!  E.  pooh,  interj.;  Icel.  pH^  the 
same.  In  the  words  hus-band,  hus-iingSy  both  derivatives 
from  Icel.  hUs,  a  house,  the  u  has  been  shortened  by  the 
accentual  stress,  and  then  '  unrounded.'     See  Chap.  XXV. 

(3.)  E.  boun-d,  adj.,  ready  to  go  (with  excrescent  d) ;  Icel. 
biiinny  prepared,  pp.  of  bH-a.  E.  cow,  v.;  Icel.  kHg-a,  to 
tyrannise  over,  Dan.  ku-e,  to  coerce.  E.  cower ;  Icel.  kiir-a, 
Dan.  kur-Cy  to  lie  quiet,  doze ;  Swed.  kur-a,  to  doze,  roost 
(as  birds).  £.  down  (i),  soft  plumage ;  Icel.  diinn,  Swed.  dun, 
Dan.  dun  or  duun,  E.  fouse  (i),  to  stir  up,  orig.  intransitive,  to 
rush  (out  of  covert) ;  Swed.  rus-a,  Dan.  rus-e,  to  rush.  E 
rouse  (2),  a  drinking-bout  (Shakespeare) ;  Swed.  rus,  Dan.  ruus, 
drunkenness.     Hence  perhaps  E.  row  (3),  a  disturbance,  t-p- 

^  '  Sewl^  SuU,  pronounced  zuU  [g/ossic  zeol  or  zuel],  sb.  a  plow  (the 
only  name)  '-^referring  to  West  Devon ;  Reprinted  Glossaries,  K  D.  S., 
B.6.  74. 
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roar ;  by  dropping  the  final  j,  as  in  shay  for  chaise^  pea  (oTfease, 
Ac.  £.  scou/  (2),  to  ridicule  (an  idea) ;  Icel.  skUt-a,  a  taunt, 
skUt-yrdi^  reproaches,  lit.  '  scout-words.'  E.  scowl ;  Dan. 
skul-e,  to  scowl,  cast  down  the  eyes.  E.  snotU\  Swed.  juicZ-o, 
Dan.  snud-e  (for  *snut'e),  E.  Friesic  snut-a,  snut]  of.  G. 
Scknauze.  E.  spout  (put  for  *  sprout^  like  speak  for  *spreak) ; 
Swed.  spui-a,  occasional  form  of  sprut-a,  to  squirt,  spout; 
Dan.  sprud-e  (for  *sprut-e\  to  spout.  E.  sprout^  really  the 
same  word ;  E.  Friesic  sprut-en^  to  sprout  The  Icel.  spreiia 
means  both  to  spout  or  spirt,  and  to  sprout ;  cf.  G.  spriizeny 
sprtessetiy  both  from  the  same  root.  E.  out-law;  Icel.  HI- 
Idg'ty  the  same. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  verb  to  doze^  which  should  rather 
have  become  *douze;  Swed.  dial,  dus-a,  to  doze,  slumber, 
Norweg.  dusa,  to  repose ;  Icel.  diira  (for  *d^a\  to  nap,  doze. 

Mutation. 
§  421.  The  /-mutation  of  A.  S.  vowels  has  already  been 
explained  in  §  181 ;  the  results  being  that  the  original  vowels 
in  the  row  marked  (A)  below  were  changed  to  the  secondary 
or  mutated  vowels  in  the  row  marked  (B),  whenever  the 
letter  /  occurred  in  the  following  syllable  in  the  original  form 
of  the  derived  word. 

(A)  a  o  u ;   d  6  u ;  ea,  eo ;   ^a,  do. 

(B)  ey  y;  ^6  f;  ie(y);  ie  (^). 

The  /'-mutations  in  Icelandic  are  very  similar  to  these,  and 
may  be  thus  arranged.     Cf.  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  4. 

(A)  a(o)  o  u(o) ;  d  6  li ;  e(ja,  jo) ;  au ;  jii  (j6). 

(B)  e    d    y;     eeoe^;        i;         ey;      f. 

The  Icel.  cb  is  always  long,  and  its  sound  agreed  with  that 
of  the  A.  S.  d.  The  Icel.  a?,  though  of  different  origin,  is 
frequently  written  co.  In  the  modem  language,  both  cb  and 
CE  are  sounded  alike,  with  the  diphthongal  sound  of  E.  i  in 
hiie. 
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I  shall  now  continue  the  history  of  the  long  vowel  jr  and 
of  tlie  diphthongs. 

§  422.  The  Icelandic  f  (long  y).  This  was  sounded 
like  A.  S.y,  or  G.  ii  ip^r«i7,and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Swed. 
and  Dan.  \ongy.  The  Swed.  and  Dan,  longj"  stil!  keeps  its 
old  sound,  but  the  Icel.y  is  now  f  {E.  ee  in  dei/).  Like  the 
M.  E.^,  this  sound  was  completely  confused  (in  English)  with 
long  i  (A.  S.  S).  and  consequently  becomes  the  mod.  E.  i*  in 
di(f.  As  seen  above,  it  properly  arises  from  an  I'-mutation  of 
long  (f,  or  ofjti  or/rf, 

Examplea,  E.  Jie  I  Ice).  0,  Swed.  and  Dan.  /y  t  E. 
mire,  Icel.  mjrr,  modem  mjfri,  a  bog ;  Swed.  myr-a,  Daiu 
myr-e,  myr.  E.  lAv,  adj. ;  Dan.  sky,  shy ;  cf.  Swed.  and 
Norweg.  skygg,  E.  Friesic  schdi  (G.  seheu) ;  the  primitive 
diphthong  occurs  in  A,  S.  tt^oh,  timid,  where  A.  S.  /o-=lce\. 
j6.  E.  sky;  Icel.  skj,  Swed,  and  Dan.  sky,  a  cloud;  the 
primitive  diphthong  occurs  in  the  O.  Saxon  form  skio,  sky; 
cf.  also  A.  S.  scH-a,  shade.  E.  sttile.  v.,  to  wipe  the  nose  ; 
Icel.  snyl-a,  Swed.  snyl-a,  Dan.  snyd-e  (for  tnyl-f),  to  wipe  the 
snout;  derived  by  mutation  from  Swed.  j«w/,  snout.  Thus 
wit-a^'^sti-61-j'a. 
\\  423.    The  Icelandic  long  v.     This  was  originally 

inded  like  A.  S.  ie,  or  E.  e  in  thtre^.  Consequently,  it 
sed  regularly  into  later  E.  ta  or  ee.  The  old  sound  is 
rved  in  Swed.  S,  Dan,  a.  which  are  corresponding  letters. 
|?«  may  divide  the  examples  into  those  which  contain  E,  ea  ; 
uiose  which  contain  E.  ee ;  and  those  which  give  the  sound 
of  E,  i'in  bile,  which  is  the  sound  of  mod,  Icel.  a. 

Examplea.  (a)  E.  seream,  M.  E.  screm-en  ;  Icel.  skmm-a, 
Swed,  ikrdm-e,  Dan.  skramm-e,  to  scare,  terrify ;  here  the  E. 
word  has  preserved  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  viz.  '  to 
cry  aloud,'  the  sense  'to  scare"  being  secondary.     E,  seal; 

'  Tbe  Icel. «  and  (Tare  now  coEfnsed.      The  Icel.  a- (i-mawtion  of  .f) 

*  different  in  origin,  and  eqiii»aleQ(  to  Swed.  and  Dan.  0 ;  in  Eng. 

i(  identitied  wiUi  J  {i-  mutalioo  al  i),  and  pused  into  £.  tt. 
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Icel.  j^/-x,  Swed.  sdt-e  <  . .  II  sdl-um  [i.  e.  derived  by  vowel- 
change  from  a  base  ^  parallel  to  that  of  sdi'um\  pt.  t.  pi.  of 
sttja^iosiX,  'Es.  squeak)  Swed.  j^M^-a,  to  croak.  "E.  sgueal; 
Swed.  sqvUl-a^  to  squeal. 

{b)  E.  sneer,  M.  E.  sner^en,  to  deride ;  Dan.  sncsrr-e,  to 
grin  like  a  dog,  snari.  Here  also  we  may  place  E.  seemly, 
adj. ;  Icel.  samilig-r,  seemly,  from  scsm-r,  becoming,  fit.  But 
in  this  case  the  ce  was  originally  oe ;  cf.  Icel.  sSmi,  honour, 
s6ma,  to  beseem,  become;  Dan.  sommelig,  seemly,  from 
somme,  to  beseem. 

{c)  E.  eider-duck,  a  late  word,  pronounced  with  ei  as  i*  in 
6i/e,  though  some  pronounce  it  as  <r^  in  dee/;  Icel.  affr,  an 
eider-duck.  E.  /ry  (2),  the  spawn  of  fishes,  M.E.yri ;  IceL 
fr(B,frj6,  spawn,  fry,  Swed.  and  Dan.yro,  Goth.yVj/Mf.  [In 
this  case  the  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  through  the 
French,  as  we  find  the  Anglo-French  forms  frie,  fry,  in  the 
Liber  Albus,  pp.  507,  508.]  E.  sly,  M.  E.  sly,  sky ;  IccL 
slceg-r ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  slug.  Here,  however,  the  vowel  is 
a,  and  it  is  connected  with  sldg-,  stem  of  pt.  pi.  of  sld,  to 
strike;  the  orig.  sense  was,  accordingly,  dexterous  with  the 
hammer,  cunning  at  a  craft,  which  is  the  M.  E.  sense. 
Hence  also  E.  sleight,  Icel.  sloeg-d,  slyness,  cunning,  dex- 
terity. 

(d)  E.  wail\  Icel.  vcbUq  {=*wal'a),  from  the  base  vdl- 
scen  in  vdl-a,  vol-a,  to  wail ;  the  suffix  -la  is  frequentative, 
and  the  ultimate  base  is  vd,  woe.  The  E.  vowel  is  affected 
by  the  allied  interjection,  viz.  Icel.  vei  {=*7vet),  wol  Curiously 
enough,  the  A.  S.  interj.  wd,  Id,  tod,  lit.  *woe!  lo!  woe  I'  often 
appears  in  M.  E.  as  wei-la-wei,  by  substitution  of  O.  Icel.  wet 
for  A.  S.  wd.  Hence  the  unmeaning  later  E.  well-away,  and 
even  well-aday  / 

§  424.  The  Icelandic  au.  The  old  sound  was  that  of 
au  in  G.  kaus,  E.  aw  in  cow.  The  modem  Icel.  sound  is  quite 
un-English,  being  like  G.  o  followed  by  short  /*,  or  the  eui  in 

*  From  the  same  base  is  IcdL  sdt,  a  sitting  in  ambush,  an  ambush. 
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French  /auleuil.  The  proper  corresponding  Swcd.  and 
Danish  letter  is  q.  The  old  aa  seems  lo  have  been  appre- 
hended by  the  English  as  approaching  ihe  sound  of  iheir  own 
long  o,  as  appears  from  iwo  words  of  known  aniiquily,  viz. 
loote,  adj.,  and  sloop,  a  beaker.  In  other  instances  it  was 
turned  inio  a  u. 

Ezomplea.  (a)  E.  loose,  M.E.  loes;  Icel.  lauss,  Swed.ajid 
Dan.  lUs ;  the  long  0  appears  in  O-  Sax,  Ids,  Du,  lot.  E.  sloup, 
jA>^,a  beaker,  M.E.  jfoo/,  j/o/;  Icel.  jtow/,  a  beaker;  Swed, 
stop,  a  liquid  measure  containing  lliree  pints, 

(i)  "^.fiuittr;  \ce.\.  fiaustr,  sb.,  iuiTry,  ^aus/ra,  v.,  to  be 
flustered.  V..  trust;  \ce\.  IrausI,  Swed.  and  Dan. /roj/.  An 
exception  is  seen  in  gawk-ji,  from  M.E.  gowk,  a  cuckoo, 
a  simpleton,  from  Icel.  gauk-r,  cuckoo. 

§  436.  The  Icelandic  ei.  This  important  diphthong  is 
very  characteristic  of  Scando-English  words.  The  sound  is 
that  of  Icel.  and  A,  S.  e  followed  by  that  of  Icel.  and  A.  S.  ; ; 
but  there  was  no  such  sound  in  the  oldest  A.  S.  It  appears, 
however,  in  native  Early  English,  wherein  it  arose  from  the 
weakening  of^  in  such  words  as  A.  S.  weg,  a  way;  E.  E.  wti. 
The  sounds  of  li  and  at  were  confused ;  hence  also  the 
spelling  wai,  way,  and  mod.  E.  way.  The  Icel,  tt  commonly 
apjiears  as  at  or  ay  in  mod.  E. ;  as  long  a  (in  hah) ;  as 
ea  (in  sltak);  or  as  ti  and  ey  (in  lliti'r,  they);  but  the  E.  sound 
is  usually  the  same  in  each  case.  See  further  beiow.  It 
answers  lo  Swed.  long  e,  Dan,  long  e,  formerly  cf ;  also  to 
fJi.S.  d,  Goth.  a/. 

Examples,  {a)  £.  aye ;  Icel.  ei,  ever.  £.  bail.  v. ;  Icel. 
t,  causal  of  bilJ,  to  bite.  E.  dai-ry,  from  M.  E.  dey-e,  a 
"ddrymaid  ;  Icel.  dtig-ja,  a  maid,  orig.  '  kncader  of  bread ' ; 
from  d'ig,  dough.  E.  hale ;  Icel.  heill,  Dan.  hel,  heel,  Swed. 
hel.  E.  hailt  as  an  exclamation  ;  Icel.  heill,  the  same  word,  as 
used  in  greetings.  E.  nay  ;  Icel.  net.  E.  raid  (Northern); 
Icel.  reiS,  a  raid,  riding,  also  a  road;  doublet  of  E.  road, 
A,  S.  r4d.     E.  raise ;  Icel.  rtisa,  causal  of  risa,  to  rise.     E. 


H^.S. 
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rein-deer^  where  the  first  element  is  IceL  hrettm,  O.  Swed. 
ren,  a  reindeer;  a  word  of  Lapp  origin.  £.  sieak;  IceL 
sieiky  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  on  a  spit  or  peg,  and  roasted 
before  the  fire.  E.  swatn ;  IceL  sveinn,  Swed.  sven^  a  boy, 
lad,  servant;  borrowed  whilst  the  IceL  «;  was  still  w,  E.  suHiy\ 
IceL  sveig'ja,  to  bend  aside ;  a  causal  verb  fi-om  an  older 
verb  sv^-a,  to  bend,  still  preserved  in  Swedish  dialects.  E. 
fha'r;  IceL  peirra^  of  them.  E.  th^ ;  IceL  pei-r,  nom.  pL, 
they.     ^\thwaite\  lct\.  pveii, 

{b)  E.  weak,  M.E.  waik,  zvetk;  IceL  vetk-r  {=*ioetk'r), 
Swed.  »^^,  weak,  pliant  <  ||  veik,  pt  t.  of  vik-j'a,  to  turn  aside. 
E.  queasy y  feeling  nausea ;  Norweg.  kveis  {^*kioeis)y  sickness 
after  a  debauch,  IceL  kva's-a,  or  idra-koeis-a,  colic. 

(r)  E.  groin,  the  same  word  as  prov.  E.  gram,  a  branch, 
hence,  the  fork  of  the  body ;  IceL  gretn,  a  branch,  arm. 

§  426.  The  Icelandic  ey.  This  is  the  /'-mutation  of  a»; 
formerly  pronounced  as  IceL  and  A.  S.  e,  followed  by  IceL 
and  A.  S.  y,  but  now  pronounced  simply  the  same  as 
IceL  ei. 

Examples,  {a)  It  occurs  in  the  modem  IceL  geystr,  lit 
*  gusher  '  <   ..  Il  gaus,  pt.  t.  of  gj6s-a,  to  gush. 

{b)  It  answers  to  M.  E.  ey  in  dey-en,  E.  die  (Lowl.  Sc.  dee), 
now  pronounced  with  />=/ in  biie\  IceL  dey-ja,  to  die. 

(r)  It  is  confused  with  E.  long  e.  E.  steep,  to  soak  in  a 
liquid ;  IceL  sieyp-a,  to  make  to  stoop,  pour  out  liquids,  cast 
metals ;  Swed.  siop-a,  to  cast  metals,  steep  corn.  The  IceL 
sieyp-a  is  the  causal  of  siHp-a  (pt.  t.  *staup),  to  stoop. 

(d)  As  the  E.  /rusl  answers  to  IceL  traust  (§  424),  so  the 
E.  trysi  is  used  as  a  mutated  form  of  trust,  as  if  from  IceL 
treyst-a  (i.e.  *trausi'ja),  to  make  trusty  or  strong  or  safe, 
confirm;  hence  the  M.E.  sb.  tryst  or  trist,  meaning  ori- 
ginally a  fixed  station  (a  term  in  hunting) ;  and  hence,  a  sure 
meeting-place. 

§  427.  The  Icelandic  j6,  jtl.  These  both  answer  to 
A.  S.  /o,  Goth,  iu,  Teut.  eu.     The  E.  sheal,  shiel,  shielin,  or 
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shialing^  a  temporary  hut,  answers  to  Icel.  skjdl,  a  shelter, 
cover ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  skjuL  The  E.  meek  answers  to  Icel. 
mjiik-r^  soft,  meek.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
can  really  be  of  Scandian  origin ;  they  are  probably  Anglian. 
The  E.  words  would  result  at  once  from  the  equivalent 
A.  S.  forms  *scM^  *m^oc^  but .  they  are  unauthorised.  We 
find,  however,  the  form  meoc  in  the  Ormulura. 

§  428.  Mutation.  Some  examples  of  vowel-mutation 
have  already  occurred.  The  following  also  deserve  notice. 
Some  of  them  involve  gradation  also.     See  §  421. 

a  >  . .  e.  E.  beck^  a  brook ;  Icel.  bekk-r,  Swed.  b&ck ;  see 
G.  Bach  in  Kluge.  E.  dregs ;  Swed.  drdgg,  E.  ged^  a  pike 
(fish),  \Qx\,gedd'a^  is  doubtless  a  derivative  of  ^fl</(c/-r,  a  spike; 
the  fish  is  called  pike  in  English  on  account  of  its  thin  shape. 
E.  keg ;  Icel.  kaggi,  E.  ken^  M.  E.  kennen,  to  teach,  also  to 
know ;  Icel.  kenna  (Goth,  kannjan).  E.  smell  \  Swed.  smdll-a^ 
E.  hinge ^  M.  E.  henge ;  from  Icel.  heng-ja,  to  hang ;  cf.  E. 
hang.     See  §  192. 

O  >  . .  y.  E.  drip,  M.  E.  drypp-en  ;  Dan.  drypp-e,  to  drip 
<  . .  II  Icel.  drop-id,  pp.  oi  drjUp-a,  to  drop,  drip.  Y.,  filly,  Icel. 
/yl'ja  <  . .  fol'i^  a  foal,  Goth./«/-£i.  E.  flit\  Icel.  flylja,  to 
remove,  used  reflexively  z,^  flyl-ja-sk,  to  flit  <  . .  Wflol-inn,  pp. 
oi  fljdla,  to  float  E.  ///7,  Icel.  lypl-a  (pronounced  as  hfl-d), 
to  exalt  in  air  <  . .  Icel.  lopl  (pron.  as  lo/l),  air,  Goth,  lu/l-us. 
So  also  shir  I ^  skirl,  skillish,  skillies.     See  §  193. 

u  >  . .  y.  E.  skim,  i.  e.  to  take  off"  scum,  answers  to  an 
Icel.  *skym-ja,  not  found  ;  cf.  Swed.  skumm-a,  Dan.  skumm-e. 
to  skim,  from  Swed.  and  Dan.  skum,  scum.  This  is  a  remark- 
able instance  in  which  the  E.  form  is  more  archaic  than  the 
known  Scandian  forms  \     See  §  194. 

Other  mutations   have  already  been   exemplified  in  the 

'  Y«t  we  have  Swed.  skymmoy  to  darken,  from  skum^  obscure.  Prac- 
tically, these  are  equivalent  words  ;  for  £.  scum,  s.,  means  a  'covering,' 
and  Swed.  skum  means  '  covering,*  i.  e.  obscuring.  All  from  the  root 
tKU,  to  cover. 

TOL.  L  H  h 
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words  snite,  §  422,  p.  461;  seaty  §  423  (a),  p.  462;  g^sir, 
steep,  tryst,  §  426,  p.  464. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  also  a  »-inutationy 
changing  a  into  o ;  thus  dag-r,  a  day,  makes  dog-um  in  the 
dative  plm-al.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  E.  hark  (of  a 
tree),  from  Icel.  bork-r  (stem  bark-ii) ;  and  E.  brindled,  for- 
merly hrinded,  as  in  Shakespeare  (Macb.  iv.  i.  i),  from  Icel. 
brond-dttr,  brindled,  lit  marked  as  with  a  brand ;  cf.  brand" 
urn,  dat.  pi.  of  brand-r,  a  brand.  E.  lei^e  answers  to  Icel. 
^gi  the  ledge  or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  <  . .  II  *lag 
(now  Id),  pt.  t  of  iiggj'a,  to  lie. 

§  429.  Gradation.  The  Icelandic  vowel-gradation  has 
already  been  given,  in  §  153.  Omitting  conjugation  i,  we 
have  (2)  skak-a,  to  shake,  pt.  t.  skSk;  (3)  ber-a,  to  bear,  bar, 
bdr-um,  hor-inn  (where  bar  is  the  pt.  t.  s.  ist  person,  bdrum  is 
the  pt.  t.  pi.  I  St  person,  and  bortnn  is  the  pp.);  (4)  gef-a,  to 
give,  ga/,  gd/'Um,  gef-inn\  (5)  drekk-a,  to  drink,  drakk, 
drukk-um,  drukk-inn ;  (6)  dri/-a,  to  drive,  drety,  drif-um,  drif- 
inn;  (7)  kjds-a,  to  choose,  katis,  kus-um,  kos-inn.  More 
briefly :  shake,  a,  6 ;  bear,  e,  a,  &,  o ;  give,  e,  a,  &,  e ; 
drink,  e,  a,  u,  u ;  drive,  i,  ei,  i,  i ;  choose,  j6,  an,  u,  o. 
These  gradations  appear  in  derivatives  from  strong  verbs, 
which  I  shall  here  only  enumerate ;  they  can  easily  be  worked 
out  by  help  of  my  Dictionary.  Some  of  these  derivatives 
exhibit  mutation  as  well.    [Dregs  exhibits  mutation  only.) 

5^^<f-conjugation  :  bloo-m,  dregs.     Cf.  §  172. 

Gw-conjugation  :  seat,  wag.     Cf.  §  174. 

Z^r/Jw^-conjugation :  band,  brind-ed,  brind-led,  brun-t,  clam- 
b-er,  shing-le  (coarse  round  crunching  or  '  singing  *  gravel), 
slang,  stang.     Cf.  §  175. 

/?r/z;^-conjugation :  bait,  dirt,  raid,  raise,  rift,  sway,  §176. 

C^^^jif-conjugation  :  bigh-t,  clif-t,  cleft,  drib-ble,  drip, 
fi^dge,fiit,  geys'ir,  gush,  gus-t,  ru-th,  scud,  scuff -le,  scutt-le  (to 
run  away  quickly),  shuff-le,  skitt-ish,  skittles]  §  177. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Icelandic  has  contributed  to 
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our  use  some  strong  verbs,  ^nz^fiing,  rive^  take^  thrive  \  as  well 
as  the  common  and  useful  verbs  call^  cast,  die,  and,  indeed, 
many  others,  as  bulge,  clip,  drag,  drip,  gasp,  gaze,  &c. 
Rott-en,  Icel.  rot-inn,  is  evidently  the  pp.  of  a  lost  strong 
verb ;  see  O.  H.  G.  riuzan  and  rdz/n  in  Schade. 

§  480.  The  various  Aryan  suffixes  have  been  so  fully 
illustrated  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  shew  how  these  suffixes  appear  in  Icelandic. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  illustrations  have  been  taken  from  Ice- 
landic already,  and  the  mode  of  forming  words  with  suffixes 
in  Icelandic  is  much  the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Aryan  suffix  -TO  occurs  as  -th  in  boo-th,  Icel.  bH-ii, 
from  bH-a,  to  dwell ;  and  in  ru-th  from  rue,  v. 

The  -/  is  also  a  suffix  in  bigh-t,  brun-t,  cas-t,  clef-t, 
fraugh't^  guS't,  raf-t,  rif-t,  skigh-t,  thrif-t,  tigh-t]  and  pro- 
bably m  jaunt  and  stilt. 

§  481.  But  there  is  another  suffixed  -/  almost  peculiar  to 
Scandian,  which  requires  special  consideration,  viz.  the  -/ 
which  marks  the  neuter  gender  in  adjectives  and  pronouns. 
We  have  it  in  E.  and  A.  S.  in  the  words  1-/,  tha-t,  wha-t 
(A.  S.  hi't,  pcC't,  hw(E-t\  which  are  closely  related,  respec- 
tively, to  E.  he,  they  who.  The  same  suffix  appears  as  -d  in 
the  Latin  illu-d,  istu-^d,  qui-d,  quo-d,  from  ilk,  iste,  quis,  qui. 
It  only  appears  in  A.  S.  in  the  above  three  words,  but  in 
Icelandic  it  is  the  regular  suffix  of  the  neuter  gender  of 
strong  adjectives,  so  that  the  neuter  of  ung,  young,  is  ung-t; 
Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  14.  Moreover,  this  neuter  singular 
is  often  used  adverbially,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
explain  the  final  -/  in  the  words  athwar-t,  scan-t,  thwar-t, 
tof't,  wan-t,  and  wigh-t,  adj.  (valiant).  All  these  words,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  are  of  Scandian  origin.  Thus  scan-t 
(for  *scamt),  is  from  Icel.  skam-t,  neuter  of  skamm-r,  short, 
brief,  whence  skamt-a,  to  scant,  stint,  dole  out.  Thwar-t  is 
M.E.  pwerty  adj.,  across;  IceL  pver-t  (orig.  *fiwer'i),  neut. 
of  ffverr,  adj.,  perverse,  cognate  with  A.  S.  pweorh.     Hence 
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a-thwart^  for  on  thwart^  across.  Tof-t^  a  green  knoll ;  IceL 
top-t  (pron.  tof{)^  also  tom-t^  a  knoll,  toft,  clearing,  orig.  neuter 
of  tSm-r^  empty  (North  E.  tooni),  Wan-t,  s.,  from  M.  E.  want^ 
adj.,  deficient ;  Icel.  van-t  (for  *wan't\  orig.  neuter  of  van-r^ 
lacking.  Hence  also  want^  v.,  Icel.  vant-a,  to  lack,  from  the 
same  neuter  form.  Wigh-ty  adj.,  valiant,  vigorous ;  Icel.  vfg-t^ 
orig.  neuter  of  vfg-r,  fit  for  war,  from  ifgy  war ;  cf.  Swed.  vi^^ 
nimble,  active,  clever. 

§  482.  There  is  another  suffix,  altogether  Scandian,  which 
only  appears  in  the  two  words  ba-sk  and  bu-sky  both  of  which 
were  originally  reflexive  verbs ;  the  former  means  *  to  bathe 
oneself,'  and  the  latter  *  to  pre'pare  oneself,'  to  get  ready. 
The  sk  stands  for  szk  (cf.  G.  suh\  the  accusative  case  of  a 
reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  of  which  no  nominative 
occurs.  Bask  answers  to  Icel.  *ba9ask,  orig.  form  of  baia-st 
(an  obvious  corruption),  to  bathe  oneself;  from  baJfa^  to 
bathe,  and  sik,  self*.  Busk  is  from  Icel.  bHasky  to  get  oneself 
ready ;  from  bHa,  to  prepare,  and  si%  self;  as  before  ^. 

The  suffix  in  sis-ier  is  discussed  above,  §  227  (r),  p.  247; 
that  in  blus-ter  in  §  228  {c\  p.  248 ;  and  the  suffix  -st  in 
irust,  try-st  in  §  233,  p.  254. 

§  433.  Verbal  Snflixes.  These  have  been  discussed 
above,  in  §§  260-263.  The  Scandian  verbs  in  -en  or  -«  are 
baU-m./aW'Tij  gai'-n^  happ-en^  hast-en^  lik-en.  The  verbs  in 
'k  are  lur-k^  sculk ;  to  which  we  may  add  Jil-ch  (weakened 
from  *fil-k\  a  derivative  of  Icel.  fel-a,  to  hide,  which  has 
also  produced  the  prov.  'E./ealy  with  the  very  sense  of  '  filch* 
or  'hide  slily'  (Halliwell).  *  He  ihaX  feels  can  find,'  says 
Grose,  is  a  Northern  proverb. 

^  The  suggestion  that  bask  means  'to  bake  oneself  is  simply  a  bad 
guess,  made  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  M.  £.  bat  hen  was  used 
reflexively  in  the  very  sense  of  bask ;  see  Chaucer,  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale, 
446.  So  also  Swed. '  badda  sig  i  solen,  to  bask  in  the  sun  * ;  Widegren's 
Swed.  Diet.  (1788). 

*  See  Remarks  on  the  RefleziTe  Pronoun  in  Icelandic,  by  G.  Vigfus- 
son,  in  the  Phil.  Soc  Transactions,  1866,  p.  80.  At  p.  100,  upwards  of 
forty  examples  of  busk  are  given,  from  A.D.  1320  to  1829. 
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The  verbs  in  -U  or  -el,  mostly  frequentative,  and  formed 
from  a  Scandian  base,  are  numerous,  viz.  bung-le,  bust-le, 
dagg'le,  dang'le^  dapp-k,  dazz-ie  (from  dase\  dthb-le  (for 
*dipp'U),  dragg-ie,  dribb-le  (for  ^dripp-le),  gabb-le,  grov-el, 
jumb'k,  prait'U^  rif-le,  ripp-ky  rust-k,  scuff-k  (from  Swed 
skuff-a,  to  shove  about),  scuttle  (to  scud  away),  shriv-el, 
shuff'k  (from  shove\  smugg-le,  sniv-el^  squabb-k,  stif-k^ 
^li't^gg'^^i  stumb'kf  tipp'k,  wagg-k.  Those  in  -/  seem  to 
express  continuance  rather  ih^si  frequency )  thus  to  knee-l  is 
to  remain  on  the  knees ;  to  wai-l  is  keep  on  crying  wai ! 
(Icel.  vet  /  wo  !).  The  list  is :  knee-ly  pur-l,  spraw-l,  squea-l, 
twir-l,  wai-l,  whir-L 

The  verbs  in  -er,  from  a  Scandian  base,  are  blund-er, 
blust-er,  clamb-er,  glimm-eTj  glitt'eryjabb-erjumb-er  (to  make 
a  rumbling  noise),  palt-er,  shtv-er,  simp-er,  slav-er,  slubb-er^ 
smatt-er,  spluit-er,  sputt-er^  squand-er,  siagg-er,  stutt-er, 
swagg-er',  in  many  of  ihese„  the  -er  is  an  E.  addition. 

The  suffix  'Se  in  clean- se,  answering  to  A.  S.  -st-an,  Goth. 
-ts-on,  has  been  explained  in  §  263,  where  rinse  is  noted  as 
being  a  F.  word  of  Scand.  origin.  We  find  this  also,  I  think, 
in  glim-p-se,  from  M.  E.  glim-senj  to  glimpse ;  and  in  clum- 
s-y,  allied  to  Swed.  dial,  klumm-s-en,  benumbed.  The  suffix 
of  clumsy  has  been  imitated  in  tipsy,  as  well  as  in  the  E. 
word  tricksy.  I  should  also  explain  gasp  (Icel.  geispa,  Swed. 
gdspa)  as  being  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  gape ;  for  just  as 
we  have  hasp  for  haps,  and  clasp  for  claps  (§  263),  we  may 
explain  Swed.  gUspa  2LS=gdpsa=*gapsia.  Rietz  explains 
Swed.  dial,  gapsig,  noisy,  as  being  from  gapa,  to  gape. 

§  434.  The  various  modes  of  consonantal  change  enu- 
merated in  §  322  are  all  in  operation  in  the  case  of  Scandian 
words.     I  give  some  examples  of  most  of  them. 

Palatalisation.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  Scandian 
words  to  resist  palatalisation,  as  is  well  shewn  in  comparing 
the  Northern  kirk  (Icel.  kirk-ja)  with  the  Southern  church 
(A,S.  cyrice).     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  E.  words 
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beginning  with  the  sound  of  sk^  many  of  which  are  of  Scan- 
dian  origin,  viz.  scald^  adj.,  scabby,  scald^  a  poet,  scaU^  a  scab, 
scanty  scar,  a  rock,  scare,  scarf,  v.,  scoop,  scotch,  v.,  scoui,  v., 
sccwl,  scraggy,  scrap,  scrape,  scratch,  scream,  screech,  scrip, 
a  bag,  scud^  scuffle,  sculk^  scull,  a  light  oar,  scum,  scuttle,  to 
scud  away ;  also  skewer,  skid,  skill,  skim,  skin,  skirt,  skittish, 
skittles,  sky.  But  the  tendency  to  turn  sk  into  sh  was  so 
strong  that  we  find  amongst  the  words  of  Scand.  origin  such 
words  as  sheer,  pure,  shelve,  shirt,  shiver,  a  splinter,  and  some 
others.  So  also  mil-ch  is  a  derivative  of  mil-k ;  to  which  add 
fil-ch  (§  433),  p.  468,  and  slouch  (§  419  c),  p.  459. 

Similarly,  the  Northern  English  brig,  rig,  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Southern  palatalised  forms  bridge,  ridge,  and 
the  like.  The  number  of  Scand.  words  ending  in  g  or  gg  is 
very  striking.  Examples  are  drag,  dreg^s,  egg,  s.,  egg  {on),  v. 
flag,  a  paving  stone,  flag,  an  ensign,  hug,  keg,  leg,  log,  rig, 
to  fit  a  ship,  rig,  a  ridge,  sag,  slag,  slug  (for  *sluk),  smug 
(for  *smuk),  snug,  stag,  tag,  wag ;  to  which  may  be  added 
many  words  in  which  the  g  is  doubled,  such  as  daggle, 
draggle,  muggy,  swagger,  &c. ;  and  the  remarkable  form 
ug'ly,  Icel.  ugg-ligr.  The  verb  to  egg  on,  i.e.  instigate,  is 
sometimes  written  edge  on.  Fledge  and  ledge  are  instances  of 
palatalisation  in  Scand.  words. 

The  sb.  egg  is  particularly  noticeable.  I  have  inadvertendy 
given  the  derivation  from  the  A.  S.  cBg,  but  this  is  certainly 
wrong.  For  just  as  the  A.  S.  dcpg  became  day,  so  A.  S.  ceg 
became  ay  or  ey;  and  the  curious  A.  S.  pi.  ceg-ru,  ^ggs,  pro- 
duced an  M.  E.  eire,  or  (with  the  favourite  Southern  pi.  suflSx 
-en)  the  commoner  form  eiren  or  eyren.  This  form  occurs, 
for  instance,  in  Wyclifs  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  157,  where 
the  Glossary  unluckily  explains  it  as  *  heirs  ^'  Caxton,  in 
his  Eneydos,  1490,  tells  a  good  story  of  a  Kentish  woman 
who  was  asked  by  some  Northern  English  sailors  to  sell 

*  In  M.  E.,  heir  appears  as  eir  or  eyr.    The  plnnd  is  eires,  eyres, 
seiri,  or  eyris,  and  cannot  possibly  become  eiren. 
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them  some  ^tggys^  which  drew  from  her  the  remark  that 
*she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe/  Fortunately,  a  bystander 
interpreted  the  word  as  *  eyren ' ;  whereupon  *  the  good  wyf 
sayd  that  she  understod  hym  wel  ^'  The  fact  is,  that  eggs  is 
the  Northern  form ;  and,  as  such,  is  derived,  not  from  the 
A.  S.  (Bg^  but  from  Icel.  egg  (Swed.  dgg") ;  just  as  the  verb  to 
egg  is  the  Icel.  egg-ja. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scandian  -f^,  when  final,  con- 
stantly becomes  -sh ;  thus  dash  answers  to  Swed.  dask-a ; 
£nash,  Dan.  gnask-e ;  posh,  Swed.  pask-a^  Norweg.  bask-a^  to 
dabble  in  water,  Dan.  dask-e,  to  slap;  smash,  Swed.  dial. 
smasky  a  slight  report,  smisk-a,  to  slap ;  swash,  Swed.  dial. 
svassk-a,  to  make  a  swashing  noise,  as  when  one  walks  with 
water  in  the  shoes ;  bush,  Swed.  busk-e,  a  shrub.  But  -sk 
remains  in  whisk,  misspelling  for  *wisk,  from  Swed.  vtsk-a, 
'  a  whisk,  a  small  broom '  (Widegren),  Icel.  vish,  a  wisp  of 
hay ;  also,  for  distinctness,  in  bask  and  busk.  We  even  find 
final  -sh  for  final  -j ;  as  in  gu-sh,  Icel.  gus-a ;  flush,  v.,  to 
redden,  Swed.  dial,  floss-a,  to  burn,  flare ;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  sh  for  initial  s  in  shingle,  the  *  singing '  coarse  gravel  on 
the  sea-shore. 

Initial g  may  pass  into/;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
difficult  words  jabber,  jaunt,  jibe^  jumble,  jump. 

§  436.  Voicing  of  voiceless  letters.  See  §§  323,  362. 
Examples  \p  >  b\  dibble,  from  dip ;  dribble,  from  drip ;  flabby^ 
from  flap ;  gaby,  (rom  gape ;  jumble,  hom  jump.  See  also  gibe, 
nab,  snob,  snub,  squab,  squabble  in  my  Dictionary.  Also  k  >  g; 
as  in/og,  hug,  slug,  smug,  snug;  scragg-y,  probably  allied  to 
shrink;  stagger,  M.  E.  stakeren;  sprag,  for  sprak  (Merry  Wives, 
iv.  I.  84).  T>d;  2l%  in  scud,  with  its  frequentative  scutt-le; 
allied  to  shoot,  F  >v;  as  in  rive,  thrive,  throve,  Icel.  rif-a, 
prif-a,  pref'i;  the  Icel.  f  being  voiceless.  S  >  z;  as  in 
craze,  daze,  Swed.  kras-a,  das-a,  the  Scand.  s  being  voiceless ; 

^  See  the  whole  passage,  cited  in   Halliweirs  Dictionary,  Introd. 
p.  xxi,  col.  a  ;  and  see  p.  486  below. 
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SO  also  in  maze^  doze.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  also  to 
raise^  gwasy,  rouse;  but  our  spelling  takes  no  note  of  it. 
Englishmen  mispronounce  the  Icel.  geyst'r  with  the  sound 
of  2,  and  even  turn  the  ey  into  "E.  ee;  as  if  it  were  geezer. 
See  note  i  on  p.  475. 

§  436.  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters.  See  §  362  (3). 
The  medial  or  final  Scand.  g  is  frequently  vocalised,  as  in 
/awn =lct\, /agfia ;  so  also  in  dow  (of  a  ship),  ^aiVi,  profit, 
kcWf  a  hill,  ioWy  adj.,  /ow,  lowe,  a  flame,  roe,  spawn  (IceL 
hrogn).  Sometimes  the  g  has  been  previously  voiced  from 
k,  as  in  flaw y  Swed.  flaga,  allied  lo  flake  \  frcoighty  Dan., 
fragt^y  S'^'td./raki-a. 

§  437.  Assimilation.  See  §  362  (4).  This  is  a  marked 
feature  of  Icelandic,  which  has,  for  example,  the  forms 
drekk-a,  drakkj  drukk-inn,  in  place  of  our  drink,  drank,  drunk. 
Examples  are  seen  in  brad,  M.  E.  brad,  hrod,  Icel.  brodd-r^. 
a  spike,  A.  S.  brord,  Teut.  brozda  ;  gad,  a  wedge  of  steel,  a 
goad,  Icel.  gadd-r,  Goth,  gazd-s,  Teut.  gazda  ;  ///,  Icel.  ill-r, 
ill-r  [=i*jflr),  cognate  with  A.S.j^/el,  whence  E.  evil;  odd, 
Icel.  odd-t,  orig.  a  triangle,  allied  to  odd-r,  a  point,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  ord,  Teut.  uzda  ;  ruck,  a  crease,  wrinkle,  Icel. 
hrukk-a,  Swed.  rynk-a.  Ransack  is  from  Icel.  rann-saka,  to 
search  a  house,  where  rann  (for  *razn  =  *rasn)  is  cognate 
with  the  Gothic  razn,  a  house.  The  Northern  Y.,  force,  a 
waterfall,  is  the  O.  IceLy^rj*,  mod.  \Q.t\,foss,  E.  brink,  Dan. 
and  Swed.  brink,  is  assimilated  to  brekka  in  Icelandic. 

§438.  Substitution.  See  §  362  (5).  T\&  substituted 
for  k  in  nasty,  formerly  nasky ;  and  in  milt,  substituted  for 
milk  (cf.  Swed.  mjolke,  milt),  by  confusion  with  E.  milt,  the 
spleen.  Flaunt  answers  to  Swed.  dial,  flanka,  to  waver,  to 
be  tossed  about  ^  Sh  is  put  for  final  s  in  gush,  flush ;  §  434,. 
p.  471.  A  very  curious  substitution  is  that  of  sledge  for  sleds ^ 
a  plural  which  was  mistaken  for  a  singular. 

^  Rietz  gives  the  example :  okstokken  flankdr  pa  v^go  som  en  spin» 
the  little  boat  is  tossed  abont  on  the  waves  like  a  chip. 
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§  439.  Metathesis.  See  §  362  (6).  Gas-p  is  probably 
for  gap^s;  §  433,  p.  469.  R  is  shifted  in  dirty  M.  E.  ^r//, 
Icel.  drii. 

§  440.  Contraction.  See  §  363.  Aphesis  or  loss  of 
initial  ^  occurs  before  /  in  lee ;  and  probably  in  leak  (cf  A.  S. 
hlec-ty  leaky)  and  in  lurk ;  before  »,  in  neif^  fist,  and  nigg-ard^. 
before  r,  in  r<?/,  to  seize  hastily,  rape^  haste,  r^r/^,  a  county 
division  in  Sussex,  roe^  spawn,  ruck,  a  fold,  crease,  ruck,  a 
heap,  ruth.  Initial  w  is  lost  in  rack,  vapoury  cloud,  IceL 
rek^  drift,  skj-rek,  drifting  clouds,  put  for  *wrek^;  also  in 
root,  Icel.  rdt,  if  it  be  allied  to  wort.  Initial  M  is  lost  in 
riding,  by  confusion  between  North  thriding  and  North 
riding.  Medial  voiced  th  (dh)  is  lost  in  dask,  put  for  *bathsk 
{*6adhsk).  Final  th  is  lost  in  quandary,  a  corruption  of  M.  E. 
wandreth  (Icel.  vandradi),  A  flf  is  lost  in  wall-eyed,  put  for 
wold-eyed  (Icel.  vald-e)gdr,  itself  a  corruption  of  vagl-eygr). 
In  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  both  forms  occur,  viz.  wald-eyed 
(=Icel.  vald-eygdr),  1. 608,  and  wawil-eyed {=lce\.  vagl-eygr), 
1.  1 706.  ^  is  lost  before  /  in  whirl,  put  for  *whirfle,  Icel. 
koirfla ;  and  after  r  in  wherry,  answering  to  Icel.  hverfr,  easily 
turned)  crank,  unsteady  (said  of  a  boat).  Doubtless  more 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  contraction  might  be  added; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  loss  of 
a  final  letter  occurs  in  the  word  roe  (of  a  fish).  This  is  the 
Lowl.  Sc.  roun,  raun,  Lincolnsh.  roan,  mistaken  for  a  plural 
(like  shoo-n  from  shoe).  Skinner,  in  167 1,  made  this  very 
mistake,  for  his  Dictionary  gives  us :  *  The  Roan  or  Roes 
of  fish,  ova  piscium*     But  the  Ice),  form  is  hrogn, 

§  441.  Unvoicing  of  voiced  consonants.  See  §  368. 
This  process  is  rare,  as  the  change  is  usually  made  the  oiher 
way.  Blunt  is  used  in  the  Ormulum,  16954,  to  signify  dull 
in  mind,  and  may  be  connected  with  Icel.  blund-a,  to  doze. 
Shunt  is  the  M.  E.  shunt-en,  to  start  aside,  escape,  a  word  so 

^  Icelandic  always  drops  w  in  initial  wr\  Icel.  rek-a,  to  drive  » A.  S. 
wrec-an,  £.  wreak. 
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well  preserved  m  the  North  of  England  that  it  has  been  re- 
vived in  literary  English  from  the  language  of  our  navvies. 
It  is  allied  to  Icel.  skund-a^  to  hasten,  an  extension  of  the 
verb  to  shun. 

§  442.  Additions  to  the  forms  of  words.  See  §  369. 
The  most  noticeable  additions  are  due  to  the  insertion  of  the 
excrescent  letters  b  and  d  after  m  and  b.  Examples :  lum-b-er, 
to  rumble,  Swed.  dial,  lom-ra,  to  resound,  Swed.  Ijumm^  a 
great  noise ;  stum-b-le^  Swed.  dial,  siom-la^  Icel.  sium-ral 
The  history  of  the  b  in  clamber  and  wimble  is  obscure. 

D  is  added  after  n  in  boun-dy  i.  e.  ready  to  go,  IceL  bHinn ; 
and  in  bouUd-er^  Swed.  dial,  buller-sleen,  a  large  rolling  stone, 
possibly  from  bullra^  to  thunder,  crash.  See  Boulder  in 
Murray's  Diet.  The  n  in  squa-n-der  seems  to  be  an  inser- 
tion, the  Lowland  Scotch  word  being  squatter.  The  n  in 
slatter-n  is  excrescent  (after  r),  as  in  bitter -n  (§  347). 

The  d  in  fon-d  is  not  excrescent,  but  a  real  addition,  the 
M.E.  form  being  /bnn-ed,  formed  as  pp.  oi  fonn-en^  to  act 
foolishly. 

Whisk  contains  a  useless  A,  and  should  be  wish  (§  434) ;  a 
wisk  is  properly  a  kind  of  wip)er  or  brush,  and  *  to  wisk  past' 
contains  the  same  metaphor  as  '  to  brush  past.*  The  /  might 
seem  to  be  intrusive  in  wind-l-ass^  by  confusion  with  wind' 
laccy  a  winding  course ;  the  usual  Icel.  word  being  vind-dss 
(for  *wind-dss),  from  vind-a^  to  wind,  and  dss^  a  pole.  But 
Mr.  Magnusson  tells  me  that  the  Icel.  form  vindil-dss  is  also 
in  common  use,  where  vindil-  is  the  stem  of  vindill,  a  winder. 
Mid.  Eng.  also  had  the  term  windelj  as  in yarn-windel,  a  reel 
for  yarn ;  see  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  536.  Hence  windlass  may 
be  explained  as  put  for  windel-assy  where  ass  =  Icel.  dss. 
And  in  fact,  I  now  find  that  the  Prompt.  Parv.  actually  has 
the  expression  *  wyndynge  with  wyndelaSy  or  wyndas  * ;  which 
may  be  held  to  settle  this  disputed  point  at  last. 

§  443.  Graphic  changes.  See  §  371.  Of  course  Scan- 
dian  words  were  spelt  after  an  English  fashion.     The  chief 
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exception  is  the  modem  E.  word  geystr  ^,  which  is  spelt  as  in 
Icelandic,  but  pronounced  as  if  turned  into  an  E.  geezer 
(§  435).  Many  Icel.  words  begin  with  sky  where  English 
uses  sc  and  sk  indiscriminately  (434). 

A  few  peculiarities  of  Icelandic  spelling  may  be  here 
noticed.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  numerous,  viz.  a,  ^, 
h  OyU,y\  d,  /,  /,  6,  jfy  where  the  accent  denotes  length ;  auy 
eiy  eyy  cBy  fl?,  o '.  The  cb  and  a  are  both  now  sounded  as 
E.  I  in  bite,  and  the  same  symbol  {ce)  often  does  duty  for 
both.  In  the  sounds  denoted  by  j6  and  jH,  the  j  (E.^)  is 
almost  a  vowel,  making/e^  andy^  almost  diphthongs,  answer- 
ing to  A.  S.  ^0]  so  also  with  regard  toja^jd,ju,j6. 

Initial  ih  is  always  voiceless,  like  E.  ih  in  tht'n,  and  is 
<lenoted  by/.  Medial  and  final  th  is  always  voiced,  like  E. 
ih  in  thisy  and  is  denoted  by  ^'.  V  (though  now  sounded  as 
E.  v)  had  originally  the  sound  of  w^  and  several  E.  words 
beginning  with  w  are  of  Scandian  origin,  such  as  wag^  wan/, 
weaky  wing.  Similarly  hv  was  originally  sounded  as  A.  S. 
hax)  (E.  wK) ;  so  that  E.  whirl  is  from  Icel.  hvirfl-a  ( = hwirfl-a), 
ihey  being  dropped.  We  have  needlessly  turned  the  words 
wiking  and  Walhalla  into  viking  and  valhalla\  as  both 
words  relate  to  very  early  times,  the  initial  w  is  better. 
So  also  the  symbol  kv  had  originally  the  sound  of  kw,  A.  S. 
cu),  E.  qu\  the  symbol  q  being  hardly  ever  used.  Thus 
E.  queas-y  is  from  Icel.  kveis  {^^kweis),  as  in  kveisa,  colic. 
C  is  also  disused,  k  being  always  employed  for  the  >t-sound. 
Hence  E.  cas/  is  from  Icel.  kasi-a.  Other  particulars  must 
be  learnt  from  books  that  deal  specially  ^ith  the  language. 

^  Pronounce  it  as  E.  gay  seer^  trilling  the  r,  and  accenting  gay ;  and 
this  will  come  somewhat  near  the  right  sound. 

'  For  the  sounds  of  the  Old  Icelandic,  see  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  and 
Vigfasson  and  Powell,  Icel.  Reader,  p.  467  ;  for  the  modem  sounds  see 
Sweet*s  Handbook  of  Phonetics. 

'  Mr.  Magni^sson  considers  the  E.  voiceless  th  as  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  Icel.  }>}>,  and  the  £.  voiced  th  as  more  like  Icel.  09.  We  may 
note  that  the  Scand.  /  becomes  /,  and  9  becomes  d^  in  Swedish  and 
Danish,  as  a  general  rule.  Cf.  A.  S./ing,  Swed.  ting ;  A.  S.  teriV,  Swed.vid. 
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§  444.  Misuse  of  symbols  See  §  372.  The  Icelandic 
spelling  is  very  good,  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one.  This  is  the  rather  frequent 
use  of  pt  to  represent  the  sound  of  y?,  as  in  Icel.  lopt^  pro- 
nounced loft  (whence  E.  loft\  and  Icel.  lypt-a^  pronounced 
lyft-a  (whence  E.  lift\  This  practice  arose  from  a  too  close 
imitation  of  Latin  spellings  in  which  pt  appears  frequently, 
andy?  not  at  all.  Ft  is  now  used  also,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  its  use  were  universal ;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  very  early 
MSS. 

§  446.  Vowel-changes  due  to  consonantal  influence 
or  other  cause.  See  §  375.  The  clipping,  down  to  mono- 
syllables of  words  once  dissyllabic  often  has  the  effect  of 
lengthening  a  vowel.  In  the  Icel.  sala  both  tf's  are  properly 
short,  but  in  the  E.  sale  the  a  is  now  a  diphthong  (romic  ei). 
So  also  in  craze^  daze^fiake^  gait  (better  ^tf/^),  hake^  &c.  This 
is  even  the  case  in  haste,  from  O.  Swed.  hast-a.  The  Icel.  e 
is  lengthened  in  E.  leak,  Icel.  lek-a ;  E.  net/,  Icel.  hnef-i^  the 
fist ;  E.  thrave,  Icel.  pref-i^  a  number  of  sheaves.  The  Icel. 
I  is  lengthened  in  ridings  a  third  part  of  a  county ;  IceL 
pridjungr,  a  third  part.  The  Icel.  0  is  lengthened  in  bolij 
Icel.  bol-r ;  and  the  u  has  become  a  diphthong  in  clown,  Icel. 
klunn-t.  The  change  of  en  into  in  in  hinge^  M.E.  henge, 
from  Icel.  heng-ja,  to  hang,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
§377.  So  also  Y..  flings  M,l^.  fling-en^  fleng-en^,  zxi'&^ei^ 
to  O.  Swed.  fleng-a,  to  strike,  Dan.  fleng-e,  to  slash,  IceL 
fleng'ja,  to  whip,  with  the  notion  of  violent  action. 

On  confluence  of  forms  and  homonyms,  see  §§  385, 
386. 

§  446.  List  of  CompoundSy  of  Scandian  origin,  in 
which  the  origin  has  been  more  or  less  obscured.  A 
list  of  native  words  of  this  character  has  already  been  given 
in  §  395  J  and  may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  one  in  which 
the  compounds  are  from  Scandian  elements. 

*  *  H^fenges  to  sir  Florent*;  Morte  Arthure,  cd.  Brock,  2762. 
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Bulwark,  really  hole-work^  a  work  made  of  the  boles  or 
trunks  of  trees. 

Bylaw,  a  town-law,  municipal  law,  from  by,  sb.,  in  the 
sense  of  *  town ' ;  cf.  Whit-by^  Der-by^  &c.  Usually  misunder- 
stood as  being  compounded  with  the  preposition  by. 

Fellow,  lit.  a  partner  in  a  '  laying  together  of  property,' 
or  in  an  association  relating  to  ownership.  Icel.  fi-lag-i,  a 
partner  in  a  f^-lag ',  from  //,  property  (E.  /ee\  and  lag,  a 
laying  together,  an  association. 

Fetlocky  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair  growing  behind  the  pastern- 
joint  of  horses.  Not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  direct  deriva- 
tive from  /ceit  but  only  allied  to  foot  in  a  more  circuitous 
manner.  This  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  M.  H.  G. 
vtzzelochi  cited  by  Kluge,  s.  v.  Fuss  (but  not  in  Schade),  sig- 
nifying the  hinder  part  of  a  horse's  foot,  and  of  an  O.  Du. 
mlloky  vilslok^  which  (says  Wedgwood)  is  given  by  Halma, 
s.  V.  /anon,  Kluge  concludes  that  the  first  syllable  is  due  to 
a  baseyir/-  (allied  io/ool)y  which  appears  in  Icel.  /el,  a  pace, 
step ;  cf.  also  Icel.//,  the  webbed  foot  of  water-birds,  the  web 
or  skin  of  the  feet  of  animals.  Indeed,  we  have  the  same/dl- 
in  OMT/ell-er,  which  may  be  compared  with  Lat.  ped-ica. 

Flotsam^  goods  lost  in  shipwreck,  and  left  floating  on  the 
waves ;  compounded  of  Icel.  flol-  (as  seen  in  flol/undinn^ 
found  afloat),  and  the  suflix  -sam,  Icel.  -sam-rj  the  same  suffix 
as  £.  -some;  see  p.  262. 

Furlough,  a  military  term  of  Swedish  origin,  though  it 
may  have  come  to  us  through  the  Du.  form  verlo/.  It  is  the 
Sirt^,/'6r'lo/  leave ;  compounded  of  Swed.  y*tir-  (=E.y^r-, 
prefix),  and  lo/  praise,  also  leave,  permission ;  cf.  G.  Verlaub, 
leave.  Lo/  is  cognate  with  G.  lob  (and  -laub  in  Ver-laub), 
and  allied  to  E.  leave  and  lie/ 

QBntlety  Gkmntlet,  in  the  phrase  *  to  run  the  gauntlet ' ; 
corrupted,  by  confluence  with  gaunllel,  a  glove,  from  the  older 
form  gantlope,  which  again  is  altered  from  Swed.  gal-lcpp,  a 
'running down  the  lane'  formed  by  two  files  of  soldiers  who 
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Strike  the  offender  as  he  passes.  From  Swed.  gata^  a  lane, 
street,  and  lopp^  a  running,  which  is  from  lop-a^  to  run  (£. 
leap\  Thus  gani-Ut  =  *  gate-leap ';  taking  gate  in  the  sense 
of  street,  way. 

Greyhound ;  Icel.  grey-hundr.  The  Icel.  grey  is  used 
alone  in  the  same  sense,  and  Icel.  grey-baka  means  a  bitch. 
The  origin  oigrey  is  unknown;  it  does  not  mean^roy  (IceL 
grdr). 

Handsel,  Hansel,  first  instalment  of  a  bargain.  IceL 
hand-saly  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  by  shaking  hands ;  but 
literally  *  hand-sale.' 

Harbour ;  IceL  her-bergiy  lit.  *  army-shelter.' 

Husband,  lit. '  dweller  in  a  house,'  and  so  the  goodman 
of  the  house.  IceL  Ms-b6ndty  the  goodman  of  a  house,  from 
Msy  house;  and  bdndi—bHandi^  dwelling  in,  pres.  pt  oibda^ 
to  dwell.     (In  no  way  allied  to  band^ 

Hussif,  a  case  for  needles ;  due  to  confusion  with  hussif 
= house- wife.     But  the  Icel.  word  is  simply  hilsi\  a  case. 

HnstingSy  properly  Hnsting;  A.  S.  Ms-ting^  borrowed 
from  Icel.  hUs-ping,  a  council,  lit. '  house-thing.' 

Jetsam,  things  thrown  overboard  from  a  wreck.  Formed 
by  adding  the  IceL  suffix  -sam-r  to  the  base  of  F.  jeti-ery  to 
throw.    See  Flotsam. 

Jolly  boat,  lit.  yawl-boat ;  from  Dzn.Jolle,  a  yawl. 

Keelson,  a  piece  of  timber  next  a  ship's  keel.  Swed. 
kol-svin,  lit.  *  keel-swine  * ;  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Norweg.  term  kjol-svil,  a  keelson,  lit.  *  keel-sill*.'  [I  find  that 
Koolman,  in  his  E.  Friesic  Dictionary,  s.v.  kol-svin,  g^ves, 
independently,  the  same  solution.] 

Kidney,  M.  E.  kidnere^  kidneer ;  from  IceL  kviS-r,  womb, 
belly,  and  njfra,  a  kidney. 

Narwhal,  the  sea-unicorn;  Swed.  nar-hvaij  IceL  nd- 
hval-r,  lit.  *  corpse-whale ' ;  from  its  (occasional)  pallid  colour. 

^  Another  Old  Icel.  name  for  the  same  was  kjol-syja  (or  simply  x^a), 
lit  *  keel-snture ' ;  from  syja^  to  sew. 
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Quandary,  perhaps  the  same  as  M.  £.  wandreth,  evil 
plight,  peril;  Icel.  vand-rceS-iy  difficulty,  trouble.  From  Icel. 
vand-r,  difficult ;  with  suffix  -ra^i  (=E.  -red  in  hat-red), 

Bakehell,  a  dissolute  man,  a  late  corruption  of  M.  £.. 
rdkely  rash ;  Swed.  dial,  rakkel^  Icel.  reikall^  vagabond.  From 
Icel.  reik-Qy  to  wander.     Now  shortened  to  rake. 

Bansaok;  Icel.  rann-sak-a,  to  search  a  house;  from 
rann,  a  house  (Goth,  razn)  and  sak-^  base  of  sakr/a,  to  seek, 
cognate  with  A.  S.  sic-an. 

Biding  (of  Yorkshire) ;  for  *thriding^  Icel.  pridjung-r^  a 
third  part. 

Spick  and  Span-new,  lit.  '  spike-and-spoon-new,'  where 
spike  is  a  point,  nail,  and  spoon  is  a  chip ;  new  as  a  nail  just 
made  or  a  chip  just  cut.  Icel.  spdn-nyr^  span-new,  new  as  a 
chip  ;  from  spdn^  a  chip,  a  spoon. 

Tungsten,  a  heavy  metal.  Swed.  tungsten^  lit.  '  heavy 
stone';  Icel. /fUTtg-r,  heavy, 

Valhalla,  better  Walhall,  the  hall  of  the  slain;   Icel. 
valhd//  (gen.  case  valhallar).   From  Icel.  val-r^  the  slain,  car 
nage ;  holl^  hall^  a  hall. 

Viking,  better  Wiking.  Icel.  viktng-r^  O.  Icel.  *wiking-r^ 
a  creek-dweller ;  from  Icel.  vik^  O.  Icel.  *wfk^  a  creek,  bay, 
with  suffix  -ing-ry  belonging  to. 

Wall-eyed,  said  of  a  horse ;  Icel.  valdeygdr^  corruption  of 
vagl-eygr^  lit  *  beam-eyed ' ;  from  vagl^  a  beam,  also  a 
disease  in  the  eye;  and  ^^-r,  formed  by  mutation  from 
aug-a,  eye.    See  p.  473. 

Wapentake,  a  district;  Icel.  vdpna-iak,  lit.  'weapon- 
touching,'  hence  a  vote  of  consent  expressed  by  men  touch- 
ing their  weapons ;  finally,  a  district  governed  by  one  elected 
by  such  a  vote. 

Walrus ;  a  Dutch  spelling  of  a  Scand.  word ;  Du.  walrus^ 
from  Dan.  hval-ros^  lit.  whale-horse.  Cf.  A.  S.  hors-hwcel^  a 
horse-whale,  seal.  The  Icel.  form  rosm-hvair  has  not  been 
explained. 
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Whitlow,  historically  a  corruption  of  quick-flam ^  ^fiano  in 
the  quick  or  sensitive  part  of  the  finger  near  the  nail.  The 
vfordflaw  is  Scandian ;  Swed,  flaga,  a  flake,  crack.  Cf.  IceL 
Jiakdj  to  gape  as  a  wound.     See  §  436,  p.  472. 

Windlass,  shortened  from  M.  E.  windelaSy  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  529 ;  from  IceL  vindil-dss,  more  commonly  vind-dss ;  from 
vind-a^  to  wind,  and  dss,  a  pole,  rounded  beam.     See  p.  474. 

Window;  i.  e.  *  wind-eye,'  an  eye  or  hole  to  admit  air  and 
light  IceL  vind-auga^  a  window ;  from  vind^  wind,  and 
auga,  eye. 

Note  on  Modern  Scandian  Words. 

I  may  here  add,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  the  words 
borrowed  from  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  modern  period, 
«ince  1500,  are  very  few.  The  following  list  is  taken  from 
my  Dictionary. 

From  Icelandic :  geysir,  saga.  (The  latter  is  given  in  my 
Diet,  as  Scandinavian ;  but  is  properly  Icelandic.) 

From  Swedish  :  dahlia^  flounce y  v. y  flounder  (a  fish),  gantlet 
(in  the  phrase  run  the  gantlet  or  gantlope\  kinky  slagy  lung- 
sten ;  and  perhaps  smelly  weldy  v.,  and  trap^-rock). 

From  Danish:  camyfloeyfogyjibyjolly-hoaty  siskin. 

From  Norwegian:  lemming. 

The  Scand.  words  furloughy  walrus  have  reached  us 
through  Dutch;  droll y  through  Dutch  and  French;  knout y 
through  Russian.  Several  have  reached  us  through  the 
medium  of  French,  viz.  ahety  hety  hlemishy  bondage,  brandishy 
brazier y  braze y  buny  equip y  flotsamy/r isky/rown,  gauntlet  (^\o\t)y 
grate y  v.,  grimace y  grudge y  hale  or  haul,  v.,  hue  (in  phr.  hue 
and  cry)yjiby  v.  (said  of  a  horse),  yW^,  locket y  Normany  rinse^ 
rivet y  soundy  v.  (to  plumb  a  depth),  strife ^  strivey  waify  waivey 
wicket. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

The  Old  Friesic  and  Old  Dutch  Element. 

§  447.  When  we  consider  that  it  has  long  been  an  admitted 
fact,  that  numerous  English  words  were  directly  borrowed 
from  Scandinavian,  being  brought  over  from  Denmark  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  is 
said  in  our  grammars  about  the  borrowing  of  English  words 
from  the  Old  Dutch  and  Old  Friesic.  Morris,  in  his  His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  gives  a  meagre  list  of 
thirteen  words  borrowed  from  Dutch,  none  of  them  being 
of  any  great  antiquity  in  English.  Koch,  in  his  Grammatik, 
iii.  150,  gives  a  list  of  about  forty  words  which  he  supposes 
to  be  of  *  Niederdeutsch '  origin.  Such  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  surely  inadequate.  It  remains  for  me  to  shew 
that  this  element  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  should 
not  be  so  lightly  i)assed  over,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  little 
account. 

§  448.  The  first  question  is,  at  what  f)criod  are  we  to  date 
the  borrowing  of  English  words  from  the  Netherlands  1  The 
right  answer  is,  that  the  dates  are  various,  and  the  occasions 
may  have  been  many.  It  is  conceded  that  several  sea-terms 
are  really  Dutch.  Dr.  Morris  instances  booniy  cruise^  sloop, 
yacht  (Du.  boom,  kruizen,  jagt,  older  spelling  jacht) ;  as  well 
as  the  word  schooner »  But  the  last  instance  is  incorrect ;  the 
original  name  was  scooner ',  and  originated  in  America,  but 

'  From  prov.  E.  scootit  to  glide  over  water.  See  the  story  as  told  in 
Webster's  Dictionary;  a  story  which  I  once  doubted,  but  find  to  be 
true;  see  Whitney,  Study  of  Language,  1868,  p.  38.  Schocnsr  has  no 
in  Dutch,  and  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  us. 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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was  afterwards  turned  into  schooner  because  such  was  the 
Dutch  spelling  of  the  word  after  they  had  borrowed  it  from  us! 
It  is  just  one  more  instance  of  drawing  a  false  induction  from 
correct  premises.  Because  should  and  would  are  spelt  with  /, 
could  is  spelt  so  too ;  and  because  sloop  2indyacht  are  Dutch, 
schooner  is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  But  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  add  to  the  list  the  nautical  terms  ahoy,  aloof  avast, 
belay  ^,  caboose,  hoist,  hold  (of  a  ship),  hoy,  hull,  lash  (to  bind 
spars  together),  lighter  (a  barge),  marline,  moor  (to  fasten  a 
boat),  orlop  (a  kind  of  ship's  deck),  pink  (fishing-boat),  retf 
(of  a  sail),  reef(^  rock),  reeve,  rover  (sea-robber),  to  sheer  off, 
skipper,  smack  (fishing-boat),  splice,  strand  (of  a  rope),  swab, 
yawl\  which,  with  the  four  already  mentioned,  give  more 
than  thirty  Dutch  words  in  nautical  affairs  alone.  Even 
pilot  is  nothing  but  Old  Dutch,  disguised  in  a  French 
spelling*. 

§  449.  But  there  is  another  set  of  words  of  Dutch  origin, 
of  a  different  kind,  which  must  also  be  considered.  It  is  from 
the  Netherlands  that  some  at  least  of  the  cant  terms  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  borrowed,  though  a  very 
few  may  be  of  Gipsy  origin,  and  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
East.  When  Fletcher  the  dramatist  wrote  his  play  of  the 
Beggar*s  Bush  in  1622,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  laid  the 
scenes  in  Ghent  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges,  and 
makes  Gerrard,  who  is  disguised  as  the  King  of  the  Beggars, 
and  understands  a  cant  dialect,  the  father  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  the  latter  town.  It  is  clear  whence  Fletcher  obtained 
the  cant  words  which  he  introduces  into  his  dialogue  so 
copiously.  They  are  much  the  same  set  as  may  be  found 
in  Awdeley's  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,   first  printed   in 

'  In  some  senses,  all  obsolete,  belay  is  a  native  English  term.  As  a 
nautical  term,  it  first  appears  in  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  ed.  Murray, 
ch.  vi.  p.  41  (1549). 

'  See  the  note  on  this  difficult  word  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dic- 
tionary. 
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,  and  in  Hartnan's  Caueat  for  Vagabones,  printed  in 

[  •S'Sy ;    see  Furnivall's  edition  of  iheae  books  for  the  Early 

1  Test  Society,  which  contains  a  Glossary,  and  an 

^ditional  list  of  words  at  p.  sxii.  Harrison,  in  his  Description 

tf  England,  bk.  ii.  c.  10  (ed.  1587),  says  that  the  trade  of  tlie 

vagabonds,  or  roving  Gypsies,  had  begun  some  sixty  years 

previously,  and  that  iheir  number  was  said  lo  exceed  ten 

thousand.     I  suppose  they  reached  England  by  way  of  Hol- 

(    land,  and  picked  up  some  Dutch  by  the  way;    though  it  will 

■  'be    found    that  the  main  portion  of  the  cant  language  ia 
f  nothing  but  depraved  and  debased  English,  coined  by  using 

words  in  odd  senses  and  with  slight  changes,  as  when,  e,  g-, 
food  is  called  hdly  cheer,  or  night  is  called  darkmans.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  old  cant  terms  which  I  should 
i»plain  from  Dutch.  Bufe.  a  dog';  from  TiM.bafffn.  to  bark. 
Sung,  a  purse ;  Friesic  putig,  a  purse.  Kimhin,  a  child 
(Harman.  p.  76) ;  Du.  kindekin.  an  infant  (Hexham),  Pad, 
a  road,  as  in  high  pad,  high  road  ;  Du.  pad,  a  path  ;  hence 
ihe  sb.  padder,  a  robber  on  the  road,  now  called  a  fooipad. 
and  pad-nag,  a  road-horse,  now  shortened  to  pad.  Prad,  a 
'  horse  J  Du.  paard,  a  horse.  Skies,  sheets;  Du.  sM,  a  rag, 
B  dout.  Hexham,  in  his  Old  Dutch  Dictionary  ( 1 658)  records 
Fa  veih  yiicien,  'to  catch  or  lo  gripe';  which  suggests  a 
plausible  origin  for  the  cant  word /aie,  to  steal.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  rani  terms  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  parts  of  the  continent  still  more  remote  than  Holland ; 
(or  JamiUs,  hands,  is  plainly  Danish,  from  the  Vian./amU,  t<i 
tuindle ;  whilst  nasi,  drunk,  is  precisely  the  High  G.  nass, 
used  literally  in  the  sense  of  'wet,'  but  figuratively  in  the 

■  sense  of '  drunk' ;  the  Low  G.  form  being  nal. 

§  460,  There  was  a  rather  close  contact  between  English 

1  Dutch  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  due  10  the  war  against 

^pain.     After  Antwerp  had  been  conquered  by  the  Duke  of 

'  a  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 

'  The  modem  slang  woid  (or  dog  it  btt^tr  (Hotten). 
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ruined  city/  says  Mr.  Green,  *  are  said  to  have  found  a  refuge 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.'  We  should  particularly  note 
such  a  poem  as  that  entitled  the  Fruits  of  War,  by  George 
Gascoigne,  where  he  describes  his  experiences  in  Holland. 
He  and  other  English  volunteers  picked  up  Dutch  words, 
and  brought  them  home.  Thus,  in  st.  136  of  that  poem,  he 
says  that  he  *equyppt  a  Hqye*\  where  hoy^  a  boat  (Du.  ha^ 
is  a  word  still  in  use.  In  st.  40,  he  uses  the  ^^yfrolicke^  to 
express  cheerful  or  merry,  which  is  borrowed  from  Du. 
vrolijky  spelt  vrolick  by  Hexham ;  Ben  Jonson,  who  also 
had  served  in  Holland,  spells  it  /rceltch,  as  if  it  was  hardly 
naturalised,  in  The  Case  is  Altered,  Act.  i.  sc.  i.  In  his 
Voyage  to  Holland,  Gascoigne  quotes  several  Dutch  sen- 
tences, which  he  explains  by  means  of  notes.  He  also 
introduces  the  word  pynke,  which  he  explains  by  *  a  small 
bote ';  this  is  mod.  E.  pink  (Du.ptnk), 

In  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  play  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour^  we  may  find  several  Dutch  words.  Thus  he  has 
guilder  as  the  name  of  a  coin,  Act.  iii.  sc.  i ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
E.  translation  of  Du.  gulden,  lit.  golden,  also  the  name  of 
a  coin ;  Hexham  gives  :  *  een  Gulden,  or  Carolus  gulden^  a 
Gilder,  or  a  Charles  Gilder  ;  een  Philippus  guldett,  a  Philips 
Gilder.'  Again,  he  has  lance-knights,  foot-soldiers,  in  Act.  ii. 
sc.  4  [or  2]  ;  this  is  merely  the  Du.  landsknccht,  which  has  also 
been  taken  into  French  (and  even  into  English)  in  the  form 
lansquenet.  In  Act.  iii.  sc.  i,  he  has  the  sb.  Icagure,  and  the 
derivative  helcagWing ;  we  still  use  beleaguer,  from  the  Du. 
helegeren,  to  besiege,  the  Du.  sb.  being  leger^  a  camp.  In 
Act.  ii.  sc.  I,  he  has  quacksalvers^  mountebanks,  from  Du. 
kwakzalver ;  the  word  is  still  common  in  the  abbre\'iated 
form  quack  as  applied  to  a  physician. 

There  are  several  Dutch  words  in  Shakesj^eare,  who  quotes 
one  word  as  Dutch  when  he  says — *  iustig,  as  the  Dutchman 
says';  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  47 ;  where  Iustig  means  *in  excellent 
spirits.'     The  list  of  Dutch  words  in  Shakespeare  is  a  much 
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longer  one  than  might  be  expected.  I  give  it  here,  referring 
to  my  Dictionary  for  the  etymologies.  It  runs  thus :  boor, 
brabble^  burgomaster y  busktn(ed)y  canakin'^^  cope^  v.,  copes-matt^, 
crants  (IJu.  krans  or  G.  I^ranz),  deck  (of  a  ship),  deck,  v., 
dotty  foist,  fopy  frolic,  fumble,  geek,  a  fool  (Du.  geK),  gilder, 
a  coin  (see  p.  484),  glib^  adj.,  glib^  v.  (M.  Du.  gelubben,  to 
castrate),  groat^  heyday  or  hoyday^  used  as  an  interjection, 
hogshead,  hoise,  now  hoist,  hold  (of  a  ship),  holland,  hoy,  hull 
(of  a  ship),yV^r,  jerkin,  leaguer,  a  camp  (Du.  leger),  link,  a 
torch,  linstock,  loiter,  lop,  manakin,  minikin^  minx^,  mop,  mope, 
rani,  ravel,  rover,  ruffle,  sloven^ly),  snaffle,  snap,  snip,  snuff, 
v.,  to  sniff,  sprat,  sutler,  swabber,  switch^  toy,  trick,  uproar, 
waggon*,  wainscot.  Many  of  these  terms  are  nautical, 
such  as  deck,  hoise^  hold,  hoy,  hull,  rover  (sea-pirate),  sprat, 
swabber;  others  are  just,  such  words  as  might  easily  be 
picked  up  by  roving  English  volunteer  soldiers,  viz.  boor^ 
burgomaster,  buskin,  doit,  fop,  frolic,  geek,  gilder,  heyday,  hogs- 
head,  jerkin,  leaguer,  link,  linstock,  loiter,  lop,  manakin,  minx, 
snaffle,  sutler,  switch,  trick,  uproar,  waggon  \  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these,  as  doit,  gilder,  jerkin,  leaguer,  link, 
linstock,  snaffle,  sutler,  trick,  waggon,  the  connection  with 
military  affairs  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

For  other  words  of  (presumably)  Dutch  origin,  see  the. 
list  in  my  Etym.  Diet.,  2nd  ed.  1884,  p.  750;  or  my  Concise 
Etym.  Diet.,  p.  607. 

§  451.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  these  words,  the 
certainty  of  their  being  borrowed  from  the  Low  Countries 
is  verified  by  their  non-occurrence  in  Middle  English.     They 

'  *  Een  kannekcHf  A  small  Canne;'  Hexham. 

'  From  Dn.  koopen,  to  barter,  and  M.  Du.  maet^  a  mate  (Hexham). 
Hut  mate  is  also  E.,  though  hardly  so  in  this  compound. 

'  This  difficult  word  has  been  at  last  explained  by  me,  in  the  Phil. 
Soc.  Trans.  1886.  It  is  merely  the  Friesic  (and  Bremen)  minsk,  variant 
of  Du.  mensch,  a  man,  or  (when  neuter)  a  wench. 

^  Waggon  was  re-introduced  into  England  from  abroad,  long  after  the 
A.  S.  wagn  had  passed  into  E.  uniin. 
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nearly  all  belong  to  what  I  have  called  the  modem  period, 

viz,  the  period  after  1500,  when  the  introduction  of  new 

words  from  abroad  excites  no  surprise.     A  more  difficult 

and  perhaps  more  important  question  remains,  viz.  as  to  the 

possible  introduction  of  Dutch  or  Low  German  words  into 

Middle  English.     We  are  here  met  by  the  difficulty  that 

Old  Dutch  and  Middle  English  had  a  strong  resemblance, 

which  may  easily  mislead  an  enquirer.     Thus  Mr.  Blades, 

in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  1882,  p.  2,  speaks  of  '  the  good  wife 

of  Kent,  who  knew  what  the  Flemish  word  eyren  meant,  but 

understood  not  the  English  word  eggs*     But   the  whole 

point  of  the  story  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  word  for 

*  eggs'  was  eggis  in  Northern   and  Midland  English,  but 

eyren  in  the  Southern  dialect ;    in  fact,  eiren  occurs  in  the 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  66,  and  is  formed  by  adding  the  Southern 

-en  to  the  form  eyr-e^  resulting  regularly  from  the  A.  S.  pL 

(Egru,     Mr.  Blades  tells  us  we  must  *  bear  in  mind  that  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Weald  had  a  strong  admixture  of  Flemish 

blood  in  their  best  families,  and  that  cloth  was  their  chief 

and,  probably,  only  manufacture.*     All  this  may  be   true, 

only  the  particular  anecdote  which  is  quoted  to  prove  it  does, 

in  effect,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  proves,  rather,  that 

,the  language  of  the  Saxons  who  came  to  England  did  not 

originally  differ  from  the  language  of  those  of  their  fellows 

whom  they  left  behind ;  and  the  points  we  have  to  determine 

are  rather,  to  what  extent  had  the  differentiation  between 

these  two  tongues  proceeded  at  any  given  date,  and  what 

evidence  have  we  of  the  actual  borrowing  of  Dutch,  Friesic, 

or  Low  German  words  at  various  periods  ?     A  convenient 

I)eriod   for  consideration   is   that   which   extends   over  the 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  there  were  especially 

close  commercial  relations  between  the  English  and  Flemish. 

The  Libell  of  English  Policye,  written  in  1436,  speaks  of 

the  *  commoditees  of  Flaundres '  at  some  length,  and  reminds 

the  Flemings  that  their  great  manufacture  of  cloth  was  de- 
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pendent  upon  England,  as  it  was  nearly  all  made  of  English 
wool,  to  which  Spanish  wool  was  inferior.  The  writer  adds 
that  merchandise  from  Prussia  and  even  from  Spain  reached 
England  byway  of  Flanders,  which  was  indeed  'but  a  staple^ 
to  other  landes/  We  might  expect  such  Flemish  or  Dutch 
words  as  occur  in  Middle  English  to  apply  to  various  imple- 
ments used  in  such  trades  as  weaving  and  brewing,  and  in 
mechanical  arts,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  investigate  these 
matters,  since  the  English  were  already  well  supplied  with 
necessary  words.  Still,  I  think  the  word  spool  is  a  clear 
instance  of  a  borrowed  word.  It  occurs,  spelt  spole^  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,  about  1 440,  and  in  another  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  answers  to  M.  Du.  spoele^  Du. 
spoil)  Low  G.  spole.  The  native  E,  word  is  reel {A.S.  hreol). 
Other  old  words  which  I  regard  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  various  forms  of  Low  German  rather  than  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  stock  of  native  English  are  the  following : 
— botch,  to  patch,  bounce,  boy,  brake  (for  flax),  bulk  (in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  trunk  of  the  body),  cough,  curl,  duck,  v., 
to  dive,yi^,  girl,  groat,  hawker,  huckster,  kails  (a  game), 
knurr  or  knur,  a  knot  in  wood,  wooden  ball,  lack,  s.  and  v., 
lash,  to  bind  together,  loll,  loon,  luck,  mazer,  mud,  muddle, 
nag,  a  horse,  nick,  notch,  oris,  pamper,  patch,  plash,  a  pool, 
rabbit  {j!),  rabble,  scoff,  scold,  shock,  a  pile  of  sheaves,  shudder, 
skew,  slabber,  slender,  slight,  slot,  a  bolt,  spools  sprout,  tub, 
tuck,  v.,  tug,  unto.  All  these  words  are,  I  believe,  found  in 
the  Middle  English  period,  but  not  earlier;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fact  of  the  borrowing  is  certain.  Thus  groat  is 
Low  G.  groot,  the  E.  form  being  great]  mazer  is  a  bowl 
made  of  the  spotted  wood  of  the  maple,  the  M.  H.  G.  word 
for  'spot'  being  mdse^;   tub,  Low  G.  tubbe,  may  have  been 

^  The  very  word  siapte  is  certainly  Low  German,  slightly  disguised  by 
a  French  spelling. 

'  It  may  be  a  Scand.  word,  from  Icel.  mcsurr;  but  masar  is  also 
O.  H.  German,  and  maser  is  O.  L.  German. 
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brought  in  by  the  brewing  trade,  together  with  vat  (Du.  ra/); 
hawker  and  hukster  are  certainly  not  native  words ;  kails  is 
a  Dutch  game,  from  the  Du.  kegel^  a  cone,  a  sort  of  ninepins. 
Some  of  these  words  appear  in  Friesic,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  belonged  to  the  word-stock  of  the  Friesians  who  came 
over  with  the  Saxons,  but  this  will  always  be,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  a  very  diflScult  point. 

The  E.  Friesic  Dictionary  by  Koolman  gives  some  help ; 
I  note  the  following: — Bummsen^  to  bounce,  from  bumms^ 
the  noise  of  a  heavy  fall;  boy,  a  boy,  nearly  obsolete  in 
Friesic ;  brake,  a  flax-brake ;  kuchen,  to  cough  (the  A.  S. 
word  is  hwdsian) ;  krul,  a  curl,  krullen,  to  curl ;  duken,  to 
duck,  bend  down ;  foppen,  to  befool  (the  M.  E.  foppe  being 
used  to  mean  a  foolish  person,  see  my  Supplement) ;  grote, 
groi,  a  groat ;  hoker,  a  hawker ;  kegel,  a  kail ;  knure^  a  bump ; 
lak,  a  defect ;  lasken,  to  lash  together ;  I6m,  tired,  slow,  whence 
M.E.  loivmish,  slow,  stupid,  and  E.  hon  or  lawn  (for  *lowm); 
Ink,  luck;  muddey  mud;  muddelen,  to  muddle;  ^r/*,  ort, 
remnant ;  plas,  plasse,  a  plash,  pool ;  rabbeln,  rappeln,  to 
chatter,  rappalje,  a  rabble ;  schelden,  to  scold ;  schiiddern,  to 
shudder ;  slabbern,  slubbern,  to  slabber  or  slubber ;  slichl, 
smooth,  also  slight ;  slot,  a  lock  ;  spole,  sp6l,  a  spool ;  spruie, 
2l  sprout,  bud,  spruten,  to  sprout;  tubbe,  a  tub.  The  difficult 
word  touch-wood  is  easily  explained  when  we  find  that  the 
M.  E.  form  was  tache,  tinder,  or  inflammable  stuff",  answering 
to  E.  Friesic  takke,  a  twig,  iakje,  a  little  twig. 

Richtofen's  O.  Friesic  Dictionary  also  gives  some  help ; 
we  should  especially  notice  the  following :  dekka,  to  thatch ; 
fro,  glad  (cf  Y..fro-lic)',  grata,  a  groat;  luk,  luck;  minska, 
a  man,  for  menska,  which  is  short  for  manmska  (cf.  E.  minx) ; 
pad,  a  path  (cf  ¥.. foot-pad);  skelda^  to  scold;  skof  a  scoff"; 
slot,  a  lock  ;  snavel,  mouth  (cf  E.  snaffle) ;  spruta,  to  sprout ; 
ond',  und',  on-,  a  prefix,  the  same  as  E.  un-  into  un-to, 

'  Koolman  utterly  misses  the  etymology ;  he  seems  to  have  trusted 
to  Jamieson*s  Dictionary  for  English,  as  he  mentions  no  other  authority. 
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There  is  a  glossary  to  He}Tie's  Kleinere  altniederdeutsche 
Denkm^ler,  which  gives  several  hints;  I  note  particularly 
the  words  he-scoffSn^  to  scoff  at ;  scok^  a  shock  of  corn ;  dot^ 
a  lock;  ««/,  unto.  The  Bremen  WSrterbuch  also  throws 
much  light  upon  Low  German  forms ;  for  example,  it  gives 
bunseiiy  to  bounce,  from  the  interj.  bumSy  signifying  the  noise 
of  a  fall,  shewing  that  the  n  in  this  word  is  due  to  putting  n 
for  m  before  a  following  s. 

A  most  useful  Dictionary  of  Old  Low  German  has  lately 
appeared,  by  K.  Schiller  and  A.  Ltibben.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  quote  the  following : 
— *  Boss€,  boiZ€,  hoitze^  Art  grobes  Schuhwerk*;  which  ex- 
plains E.  botch,  to  patch.  The  authors  add  the  following 
curious  passage :  ^  Nullus  allutariorum  ponet  soleas  sub 
calceis,  quae  botze  dicuntur.'  Again,  they  remark  that  gor^ 
a  girl  (whence  E.  girt)  is  much  used  in  dialectal  speech, 
though  it  seems  scarce  in  books.  I  also  find  hoken,  to 
hawk  about,  and  hokebokeriy  to  carry  on  the  back,  which 
makes  me  think  that  my  guess  as  to  hxukabacky  viz.  that 
it  originally  meant  *  pedlars'  ware,'  may  be  right.  Other 
useful  entries  are:  knerreholi,  thin  oaken  boards  (evidently 
wood  with  knurrs  or  knots  in  it) ;  lucke,  luck ;  maseky 
measles,  spots ;  viaser,  maple,  *  men  maseren  kop*  a  maple 
cup,  a  mazer ;  mudde,  mud ;  ort^  ort ;  placke,  a  patch ; 
plasken^  to  plash  or  plunge  into  water ;  plump,  interjection, 
used  of  the  noise  made  by  King  Log  when  he  fell  into  the 
water ;  plunder,  booty,  plunder -waare,  household  stuff,  espe- 
cially bits  of  clothing;  rabbat,  a  rabble,  mob;  schock^  a  shock, 
or  heap  of  com,  schocken,  to  put  com  into  shocks  ;  schudden, 
to  shake,  shudder ;  slampampen,  to  live  daintily  (cf.  E.  pam-- 
per) ;  sprot,  a  sprat,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
in  this  work  the  phrase  ui  unde  ut,  which  is  precisely  our  out 
and  out.  We  want  all  the  light  that  is  obtainable  to  guide 
us  in  this  matter. 

§  462.  After  all,  some  of  the  above  words  may  be  found 
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in  A.  S.  glosses,  or  may  occur  in  unpublished  texts.  The 
word  dog  seemed  to  me  to  be  borrowed,  the  E.  word  being 
hound  \  in  fact,  we  find  Du.  dog^  M.  Du.  dogge^  Swed.  dogg^ 
Dan.  dogge^  Low  G.  dogge.  But  in  the  A.  S.  glosses  to  Pni- 
dentius,  we  find :  ^  canum,  docgena  * ;  shewing  that  the  A.  S. 
form  was  docga.  I  have  supposed  the  word  split  to  be 
Scandian ;  but  the  occurrence  in  O.  Friesic  of  the  original 
strong  verb  spUt-a  renders  it  probable  that  splii  may,  after 
all,  be  of  A.  S.  or  Mercian  origin.  The  word  mane  is  not  in 
the  A.  S.  dictionaries,  so  that  I  believed  it  to  be  a  borrowed 
word  from  Scandinavian.  But  the  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts  shews  that  the  A.  S.  form  was 
manu^  which  occurs  in  the  very  old  Erfurt  Glossary.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
of  the  oldest  period  have  almost  entirely^  perished. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Effects  of  the  Engush  Accent. 

§  468.  As  much  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding  pages^ 
about  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  length  of  English 
vowel-sounds,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  add  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  effect  of  accent,  or  stress,  in  altering  such  length* 
It  frequently  happens  that,  especially  in  compound  words, 
a  long  vowel,  if  accented,  is  sooner  or  later  shortened.  The 
results  have  been  given  by  Koch,  in  his  Englische  Gram- 
matik,  i.  70,  71, 144,  152,  204,  205,  208-222,  Sec,  An  endea- 
vour on  my  part  to  state  these  results  succinctly  was  made  in 
the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  Series,  i.  363,  443,  482^ 
ii.  42 ;  and  was  criticised  by  Dr.  Chance  in  the  same,  ii.  90, 
235.  I  now  repeat  some  of  these  remarks,  adopting  at  the 
same  time  some  of  Dr.  Chance's  suggestions. 

§  454.  Bule  1.  When  a  word  (commonly  a  monosyl- 
lable) containing  a  medial  long  accented  vowel  is  in  any  way 
lengthened,  whether  by  the  addition  of  a  termination,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  common,  by  the  adjunction  of  a  second 
word  (which  may  be  of  one  or  two  syllables),  then  the  long 
vowel  (provided  it  still  retains  the  accent,  as  is  usually  the 
case)  is  very  apt  to  become  shortened  \    For  example,  the  ea 

^  I  copy  the  whole  of  this  from  a  note  by  Dr.  Chance,  in  N.  and  Q. 
7  S.  ii.  236 ;  where  he  amends  what  I  had  said  in  the  same,  i.  363.  It 
is  almost  enongh  to  say  that,  *  in  words  of  augmented  length,  an  original 
long  vowel  is  apt  to  be  shortened  by  accentual  stress.'  It  follows  from 
this,  that  if  a  short  vowel  (as  in  A.  S.  Aara)  has  been  lengthened  (as  in 
E.  Mori),  it  remains  short  in  the  augmented  form  (as  in  harriir). 
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in  heath  is  shortened  in  heather  (though  not  in  heathen) ;  and 
the  A.  S.  gSsltngf  i.  e.  goose-ling ^  is  now  gosling. 

I  add  several  illustrations,  confining  them,  however,  to 
words  of  native  origin.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Koch's  work  above  alluded  to. 

[a)  Words  augmented  by  a  suffix.  Heather  is  from  heath. 
Rummage,  for  room-age,  is  from  room.  In  the  word  throat, 
the  vowel  was  originally  short,  A.  S.  prote,  f>rotu  ;  it  remains 
short  in  thrott-le ;  cf.  M.  E.  protlen,  v.,  to  throttle.  In  the 
word  hare,  A.  S.  hara,  the  vowel  was  also  originally  short ; 
it  remains  so  in  harrier  {=  har-ier).  The  A.  S.  short  i, 
though  lengthened  in  child,  remains  short  in  children. 

Long  vowels  are  especially  liable  to  be  shortened  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  cluster  of  two  or  more  consonants ;  hence  7vide 
giyes>zuid-th ;  droad  gives  dread- th  (A.  S.  brced^u,  M.  E.  bred-e)\ 
blithe  gives  bliss  (for  *bliths,  A.  S.  biids).  Such  vowel-short- 
ening is  especially  noticeable  in  the  past  tenses  of  some  weak 
verbs ;  thus  lead  (M.  E.  lid-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s.  led-de, 
owing  to  the  doubling  of  the  d ;  hence  mod.  E.  led,  SUmx- 
\zx\y  feed  i^,  Y..  Jed-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s,/ed-de,  now/ed. 
Read  (M.  E.  red-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s.  red-de,  now  read 
(pron.  as  red).  Hide  (M.  E.  hid-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s. 
hld-dc,  now  hid.  Hear  (M.  E.  her-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s. 
her -de,  now  heard  (pron.  as  herd).  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say 
at  what  date  such  vowel-shortening  commenced.  The  short 
vowels  in  the  past  participles  led,  fed,  hid,  &c.,  may  be  simi- 
larly explained  as  occurring  in  contracted  forms ;  thus  the  pp. 
of  A.  S./ed-an,  to  feed,  was  ongxnzWy  f/d-ed,  \2XeT  f/dd,  and 
lastly  y7^.  Vowel-shortening  has  sometimes  attacked  even 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  S.  st/c-an,  M.E.  souh- 
en,  E.  such ;  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pt.  t.  souk-ede  and  pp.  souk-ed  were  contracted  to  suckt  *, 
whence  the  infinitive  suck  was  easily  evolved.    Such  a  short- 

^  *I  would  say  thon  had'st  stukt  wisdome  from  thy  teat*;  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  i.  3.  68  (ed.  1623). 
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ening  was  further  assisted  by  the  coiuraction  of  M.  E.  soukesi 
and  soukes  to  stick* si  and  sucks. 

(d)  In  compound  words  the  effect  is  very  marked ;  in 
many  cases  the  shortening  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
fwo  consonants  after  the  accented  vowel,  as  in  the  case  of 
A.  S.  gSs'h'ng  already  mentioned.  Other  examples  of  the 
same  kind  are  these,  the  etymologies  of  some  of  which  have 
been  already  explained.  Bone-fire  is  now  hon-fire,  as  shewn 
by  the  quotations  in  Murray's  Eng.  Dictionary.  The  e  in 
A.  S.  brecan,  originally  short,  has  become  long  in  mod.  E. 
breakj  but  it  remains  short  in  breakfast.  Craneberry  is  now 
cranberry  (it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  e  in  crane  is  only 
intended  to  indicate  vowel-length,  and  is  not  sounded)*.  Foot- 
hooks  has  htcorae  futtocks.  Goose-ling  is  represented  by  gos- 
ling.  Husband  and  hustings  are  both  derivatives  from  house 
(A.  S.  hOs^  M.  E.  hous,  riming  with  goose) '.  Housewife  was 
shortened  to  hussif  and  even  to  hmsy.  A.  S.  hldfmcBsse, 
lit.  *  loaf-mass,'  became  hlammcesse  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
is  now  lammas ;  where  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  that 
the  A.  S.  d  was  shortened  to  a  before  it  had  passed  into  the 
M.  E.  0,  as  it  did  in  loaf{^l.  E.  lof  loof)  '.  Leman  is  properly 
iemman,  M.  E.  lemman,  lefman,  leofman^  i.  e.  '  lief  man  ' ; 
where  man  is  applicable  to  either  sex.  Mere-maid  has  given 
us  mermaid.  Nose-thirl  is  now  nostril,  though  here  again 
the  A.  S.  0  in  nosu  was  originally  short  *.  Sheriff  represents 
A.  S.  scir-r/fa,  later  or  variant  form  of  scir-ge-rifa,  a  shire- 
reeve,  so  that  the  r  was  originally  double. 


^  It  may  be  ^id  that  the  vowel  in  crane  was  origin.i11y  short,  bat 
the  compound  may  have  been  formed  after  it  had  become  long.  .The 
example  fairly  illustrates  the  principle  at  work. 

'  In  the  M.  E.  hnsebonde,  sometimes  written  for  husbomie,  the  middle 
e  merely  marks  the  length  of  the  u,  and  was  not  sounded.  Hence  the 
consonants  s  and  b  were  in  actual  conjunction. 

•  It  will  be  long  before  the  despisers  of  history  can  be  taught  to 
leave  off  deriving  lammas  from  lamb, 

*  Marked  long  in  my  Dictionary  by  mistake. 
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The  A.  S.  stior-bord  became  M.  E.  sterebordy  later  s/erBord; 
whence,  with  the  usual  change  from  er  to  ar,  came  the  mod. 
E.  starboard.  It  meant,  originally,  the  side  of  the  ship  on 
which  the  man  stood  who  steered  it.  White  yields  the  deriva- 
tives Whitby,  Whitchurch,  whitster,  whitleather^  and  WMt- 
-Sunday  (formeriy  accented  on  the  first  syllable) ;  but  in  the 
derivative  whit-ing  the  long  /  remains.  The  A.  S.  vAnberige^ 
i.  e.  wine-berry,  has  given  us  the  modern  wimherry  (for  win- 
berry).  With  such  examples  we  may  compare  such  names  as 
Essex,  put  for  Est-sex,  where  est  is  shortened  from  A.  S. 
^ast,  east ;  Sussex,  put  for  Suthsex,  where  suth  is  shortened 
from  A.  S.  si4^,  south  ;  Suffolk,  put  for  Suthfolk,  in  the  same 
way. 

(c)  In  other  cases,  a  similar  shortening  of  the  vowel  has 
taken  place,  where  the  result  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  stress  only,  independently  of  the  effect  caused  by  dusters 
of  consonants.  An  easy  example  is  seen  in  heather,  from 
heath.     Similar  examples  are  the  following. 

The  A.  S.  cUsceote,  with  long  u,  is  now  cushat  (where  the  sh 
is  a  simple  sound),  but  in  provincial  English  it  occurs  as  cow- 
shot  (E.  D.  S.  Glos.  B.  1 5)  ^  Forehead,  i.  e.  fore  head,  is 
often  pronounced  as  if  riming  with  horrid.  Halyard  is  for 
hale-yard,  a  rop)e  that  hales  the  yards  of  a  ship.  Heifer  is 
from  A.  S.  hiah-fore,  where  hdah  is  E.  high,  and  -fore  is  allied 
to  Gk.  7r<Jptff.  Knowledge  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  rime 
with  college.  Neatherd  is  commonly  called  netturd  by  the 
people ;  Neatherd  Moor,  called  Netturd  Moor,  lies  close  to 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk.  Shepherd  signifies  sheep-herd. 
Steelyard  was  sometimes  called  atilyard,  and  is  so  spelt  in 
Blount's  Glossographia  (1681).  Stirru/>  sizxid^  iov  sty-rope, 
A,  S.  stig-rdp.     Similarly  two  pence,  three  pence,  five  pence  are 


^  My  guess  is,  that  the  original  sense  was  'coo-shooter*;  where 
shooter  refers  to  swift  flight.  The  A.  S.  sciota  occars  in  the  sense  of 
'  a  troat,*  lit.  '  a  shooter,*  or  darter,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  a  bird. 
The  syllable  ai  may  have  been  imitative,  like  the  modem  coo. 
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miliarlj    called   luppenct,  Ihrtppenct  or  ihrippm<e,  fipptnet 
c  ttpms,  Ihrepms  or  thrifans,fifona).    Trisyllabic  words 
if  the  same  character  are  seen  in  holiday,  which  is  a  familiar 
Bfonn  of  holy  day ;  in  halihul  or  /lolibut,  liL  '  holy  bul ' ;  and 
■ijn  hollyhock,  which  stands  for  holy  hock,  i.  e.  '  holy  mallow.' 
For  other  examples  of  syncope  see  §  366,  p.  389. 
5  455.   Bula  2.     In  dissyllabic  compounds  accented  on 
e  former  syllable  (as  usual),  the  vowel  in  the  latter  syllable, 
f  originally  long,  is  almost  invariably  shortened  by  the  w-ani 
if  Stress, 
Thus,  in  the  A.  S.  name  D&nsldn,  which  has  an  original 
'  long  a  in  the  second  syllable,  the  a  was  shortened,  giving 
D&nttan.     Moreover,    by    Rule    i    above,   the    £  was   also 
shortened.     Hence   the  mod.  E.  Dunslan,  as  usually  pro- 
nounced.    This  name    of  Dunslan   serves   as   a   memorial 
word  for  remembering  both  rules;  we  have  only  to  remember 
that,  in  the  A.  S.  form,  both  vowels  were  originally  long, 
_  Koch  gives  several  examples,  including  words  of  Latin  and 
kFrench  origin.     1  here  mention  some  such  words,  restricting 
e  examples  to  words  of  native  origin. 
In  boatswain,  cock-sviain.  the  long  a/is  not  only  shortened, 
|imt  absorbed,  giving  the  familiar  boin,  eox'ti.     Brimstone. 
irindslime  are  frequently  reduced  to  brimsltm,  grindstun  (or 
TtHslun).     Foot-hooks  has  become  fultocks.     Housewift  has 
e  hussif,  and  even  kussy.    Ntighbour  is  from  A.  S.  n/ak- 
T  oin^ah-gfbCr,  with  long  u.    5A/ri^ represents  shirt-rervt : 
d  stirrup  stands  for  sly-rope,  A.  S.  sllg-rdp,  a  rope  to  mount 
by.    The  A.  S.  htis,  M.  E.  hous,  when  shortened,  properly  gives 
a  mod.  E.  kus,  not  house  (cf.  hus-band,  hus-sy) ;  this  is  why  the 
old  word  bake-house  used  to  be  pronounced  extremely  like  the 
name  of  the  god  Bacchus ;  a  pronunciation  which  may  still 
be  heard.    So  also  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  wash-house  is 
;  of  hrew-house,  brew- us  \  of  malt-house,  malt- us  \ 
<ri-iouse,  work-'us.    The  latter  is  familiar  to  readers 
■  Twist.     Waist-coal,  by  the  shortening   of  both 
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vowels,  has  become  the  familiar  weskut  '  Dash  my  veskif, 
says  my  father,  I  never  thought  of  that ' — is  an  utterance  of 
Sam  Weller;  Pickwick,  ch.  x. 

Similarly,  the  A.  S.  suffixes  -dSm,  -Idc,  -rdden  have  aU 
suffered  vowel-shortening.  Hence  the  mod.  E.  king-dom^ 
beadle-dom^  &c.  The  suffix  -Idc  should  have  given  a  mod.  E. 
'loke,  but  appears  with  a  short  o  in  wed-lock.  The  suffix 
-rddtn  is  reduced  to  -red  in  hat-red,  kin-d-red  (for  kin-red). 
The  e  in  the  suffix  know-ledge  is  now  short;  but  the  Icel. 
suffix  is  -leiki.  In  Monday^  Tuesday^  &c.,  the  -day  is  reduced 
to  -dy  or  -di  in  familiar  speech. 

In  like  manner,  short  vowels  in  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound are   still   further   reduced;  forehead  is  often  called 
forrid^  and  the  -fore  in  A.  S.  heahfore  is  now  the  -fer  in 
hei-fer. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  are  seen  In  place- 
names,  especially  in  words  compounded  v^ith  hdm,  i.  e.  home\ 
dun,  i.e.  dawn',  and  /^«,  i.e.  town.  If  hdm  occurs  in  the 
former  half  of  a  name,  it  commonly  becomes  ham  by  Rule  i ; 
and  if  in  the  latter  half,  it  commonly  also  becomes  ham  by 
Rule  2  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  dUn  and  iHn.  Hence 
we  have  Ham-ton  or  Hampton  (with  excrescent^  after  ni)  for 
A.  S.  Hdm-tUn  ;  Hampstead  for  A.  S.  Hdm-stede ;  and  the 
familiar  final  -ham  in  Bucking-ham,  Totten-ham,  &c.  So  also 
the  A.  S.  tiin  has  become  tun  in  Tun-bridge,  Tun-stall,  Tun- 
worth  ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  -ton  in  Taun-ton,  Nor-ton 
(i.  e.  North-town),  Sut-ton  (i.  e.  South-town),  Es-ton  as  well 
as  Eas-ton  (i.  e.  East-town),  Wes-ton  (i.  e.  West-town).  The 
A.'S.  dtin  appears  as  down  in  Dozvn-ham,  Down-ton;  but 
more  frequently  as  dun,  viz.  in  Dun-bar,  Dun-ham,  Dun- 
maw,  Dun-ton,  Dun-wich  ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  -don  in 
Chal-don  (Surrey),  A.  S.  Ccalf-dUn^  lit  calf-down ;  Elm-don 
(Essex) ;  Farn-don,  i.  e.  fern-down  (Cheshire) ;  Hey-don 
(Essex),  probably  *high  down.'  An  excellent  example  of 
both  rules  is  seen  in  Stanton,  for  A.  S.  Stdn-tUn,  i.  e.  stone 
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In  ihe  same  way  the  old  compound  wild-deir-ness 
tig  our  wildernest. 

%  466.  Two  simple  extensions  of  the  principle  seen  in 
these  Rulea  are  worth  a  brief  notice.  I  shall  call  them  Rules 
3  and  4  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Bcle  3.   In     dissyllabic  words,  the  vowel  of  the   unac- 
ftfcnted  syllable,  if  short,  may  disappear.     A  good  example 
B  seen  in  kern,  the  shortened  form  of  h(ron.     Such  examples 
if  what   may  be  called  '  crushed   forms  '  chiefly   occur   in 
fc-words  of  French  origin,  the  word  hertm  being  one  of  them. 
n  words  of  nadve  origin,  we  may  particularly  notice  the  past 
Xirticiples  in  -fd,  such  as  hv-td,  look-td,  &c.;  diese  were  for- 
aerly  dissyllabic,  but  are  now  reduced  to  lov'd,  look'l,  &c. ; 
,  of  course,  the  same  principle  applies  to  words  of  a 
fater  number  of  syllables,  such  as  irUev'd.     Hence  we  ob- 
^lain   the  etymologies  of  the  words  /on-d,  iew-d,  shrav-d. 
XSen-d  is  for  M.  E./onn-ed,  made  like  a  /m/ie  or  fool,  and  is 
of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  0.  Swed.  /&ne,  a  fool,  /dn-ig,  foolish. 
Xitw-dia  for  M.E.  Icw-td,  A.  S.  Idw-ed,  unlearned,  belonging 
to  the  laity.    Shre^v-dis  for  M.E.  jf^f<Tt;-f(/,  wicked,  originally 
accursed,   pp.  of  shrew-m,  to  curse,  from   the  M,  E.  adj. 
tehrewe,  malicious  (whence  E.  shrrw).     Similarly  the  word 
Jbld.oA  occurring  in  jA^rf/yo/i/,  is  really  a  contracted  form,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  folding ;  the  A.  S.  form  >s/ald,  short- 
ened from  an  earlier  _/ijW,  also  spelt /"j/W  ^nA/alaed; 
see  Sweet's  Oldest  Eng.  Texts,  and  the  Supplement  to  my 
l-JMctionary.     Holm-oak  is  contracted  from  holin-oak.  where 
b/»)i  is   the   M.E.  form  of  kolly^  from  A.  S.  hohgn;    our 
^Uy  has  resulted  from  the  same  M.  E.  hoUn  by  loss  of  the 


In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  of  the  imaccenicd  syllable 
sappears,  as  in  the  M.E.  mold^ttarp,  now  shortened  to 
[ffo/r.  It  is  also  variously  obscured  or  disguised,  as  in  slai- 
trl  for  italworl/i,  toanion  for  waniand,  wanton  for  Witntuwen. 
Other  examples  of  'crushed  forms'  are  seen  in  lark  for 
VOL.  L  Kk 
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laverock^  since  for  sithence,  nor  for  M.  E.  notktr^  and  or  for 
M.E.  ot?ier.    See  §  366. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dissyllabic  word  be  accented  on 
the  latter  syllable,  then  the  former  syllable  (or  a  part  of  it) 
may  disappear.  Hence  the  remarkable  forms  lane  for  alane^ 
and  drake  for  end-rake  or  and-rake\  cf.  the  O.  Swed.  form 
cnddrake,  a  drake,  given  by  Ihre ;  see  p.  372. 

The  M.  E.  trisyllabic  esieriing  had  its  accent  shifted  on  to 
the  second  syllable,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  mod.  E.  sterling. 
Even  in  A.  S.  we  find  such  a  form  as  spend-on^  to  spends  ob- 
tained from  the  Low  Lat.  dispendere  (not,  as  often  said,  from 
Lat.  expendere)  by  the  loss  of  the  two  first  letters.  Other 
examples  occur  in  words  of  Romance  origin,  such  as  spari 
for  disport^  splay  for  displays/end  for  defend^  &c. 

§  467.  Bule  4.  In  trisyllabic  words  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  the  effect  of  the  accent  is,  in  many  cases,  that  the  middle 
vowel,  or  even  the  middle  syllable,  disappears.  The  simplest 
example  is  fortnight^  shortened  from  four  teen-nighty  with 
which  compare  sennight  for  seven-night.  So  2\so  forecastle 
has  become  focsle.  Most  of  the  days  of  the  week  exhibit 
*  crushed  forms ' ;  thus  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday^ 
Thursday,  and  Friday  are  all  trisyllabic  in  A.  S.,  being  spelt, 
respectively,  Sunnan-dccg,  MSnan-dcEg,  Thves-dcrg,  Wddnes- 
dipg,  ^punres'dcrg,  Frige-dcpg,  But  the  chief  examples  occur 
in  words  of  French  origin,  such  as  butler  for  M.  E.  botiler, 
i.  e.  bottler s  and  the  like.  Sutler  is  of  Dutch  origin,  from  the 
Du.  zoct-el-aar^  derived  from  the  verb  zoetelen^  explained 
by  Hexham  as  meaning  '  to  sullie,  to  suttle,  or  to  victuall.' 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  place-names,  which 
furnish  very  familiar  examples.  I  may  instance  Gloster 
for  Glou-ceS'ter^  LeVster  for  Lei-ces-ter^  Lemster  for  Leo- 
minster, Daintry  for  Daventry,  The  reader  will  readily 
think  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

§  468.  Emphasis.  The  effect  of  emphasis  upon  mono- 
syllabic words  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  pointed  out 
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by  Mr.  Sweet.  Thus  to  and  too,  ofzxA  off,  are  distinguished 
by  emphasis,  the  former  being  the  unemphatic,  the  latter  the 
emphatic  forms.  We  can  say  '  I  go  /(?  London  tool  o^  '  I  ^^ 
him  off,  and  saw  the  last  of  him.'  The  word  him,  if  em- 
phatic, keeps  the  ^,  as  in  '  I  did  not  see  her^  but  I  saw  him ' ; 
but  if  we  say  '  I  saw  him  yesterday/  the  h  is  weak,  and  is  by 
xpany  speakers  entirely  dropped.  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
loss  of  A  in  the  unemphatic  //  (A.  S.  hit),  so  common  in  the 
phrases  '  /'/  rains '  or  * ;'/  snows/  In  such  common  words  as 
with,  thou,  the,  they,  &c.,  the  th  was  originally  voiceless  (p.  105, 
note  4),  but  is  now  voiced  owing  to  lack  of  emphasis  (p.  107). 
In  a  sb.  like  goose,  the  s  is  kept  voiceless  by  emphasis ;  but 
in  the  common  words  is  and  was  the  s  has  become  voiced, 
and  is  soimded  like  z,  a  change  which  probably  took  place 
at  an  early  period.  In  the  M.  E.  dissyllabic  word  day-e's,  the 
s  in  the  latter  syllable,  being  entirely  unaccented,  soon  passed 
into  z ;  hence  the  mod.  £.  plural  of  day  is  really  dayz.  So 
also  in  numerous  other  cases,  such  as  bees,  bows,  hues,  where 
the  s  is  unaffected  by  a  preceding  consonant.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  verbs ;  as  in  mod.  £.  runs  from  M.  £. 
runn-es. 

The  foregoing  considerations  may  suffice  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  great  part  played  by  accent  and  emphasis 
in  altering  the  forms  of  words  from  time  to  time.  They  fre- 
quently cause  phonetic  changes,  of  which  our  conservative 
spelling  takes  no  notice. 
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Note  to  page  14,  hist  line.  *  It  was  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
that  all  pleadings  in  the  law-courts  should  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
English,  because,  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act,  French  was 
become  much  unknown  in  the  realm;*  Morris,  Hist  Outlines  of  Eng. 
Accidence,  (  35,  p.  31.    The  Act  is  that  of  36  Edw.  III.  c.  15. 

« 

Note  to  p.  39.  Compare  the  following  passage.  '  Our  maker 
therfore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow  Piers  plowman  nor  Gtnver  nor 
Lydgaie  nor  yet  Chaucer ,  for  their  language  is  now  out  of  vse  with  vs : 
neither  shall  he  take  the  termes  of  Northern-men,  such  as  they  vse  in 
dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men  or  gentlemen,  or  of  their  best 
darkes,  all  is  a  matter :  nor  in  effect  any  spcach  vsed  beyond  the  riuer 
of  Trent,  though  no  man  can  ^eny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English 
Saxon  at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  currant  as  our 
Southeme  English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westeme  mans  speach :  ye 
shall  therefore  take  the  ysuall  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London 
and  the  shires  lying  about  London  within  Ix.  myles,  and  not  much 
aboue.  I  say  not  this  but  that  in  euery  shyre  of  England  there  be 
gentlemen  and  others  that  speake,  but  specially  write,  as  good 
Southeme  as  we  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common 
people  of  euery  shire,  to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  also  their  learned 
clarkes  do  for  the  most  part  condescend,  but  herein  we  are  already 
ruled  by  th*  English  Dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned 
men,  and  therefore  it  needeth  none  other  direction  in  that  behalfe.' — 
1589,  G.  PuTTENHAM,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie;  lib.  iii.  c.  4 
(ed.  Arber,  p.  157). 

Note  to  p,  73,  1.  30.  The  notion  that  English  is  *  derived  from 
German  *  is  so  strange,  that  I  may  be  accused  of  caricature  in  asserting 
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its  existence.     Bat  see  p.  78,  note  a;   and  compare  the  following 
statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

'Without  pretending  to  be  a  German  scholar  myself,  I  venture  to 
say  that  of  all  modem  languages  the  most  useful  to  English  people  is 
the  German,  partly  because  it  is  a  grand  original  language,  with  no 
foreign  admixture,  and  because  it  is  the  true  parent  of  our  own  mother 
tongue;'  Educational  Times,  March  i,  1887,  p.  iiS,  col.  2. 


Note  to  p,  379,  %  263.    The  word  grapsen^  to  grasp,  actually  occurs 
in  the  Bremen  Worterbuch,  and  even  in  modem  High  German. 
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Further  Illustrations  of  §§  60-65  (pp.  81-83). 

§  60.  Teutonic  d  beoomes  Qerman  t.    (Cf.  §  119,  p.  136). 

(a,  initially) :  daughter,  Tochter ;  deaf,  taub ;  death,  Tod\ 
deep,  tief\  dike,  Teich  ;  doagh,  Teig\  doughty,  tuchtig  ;  dove, 
Taube ;  draw,  tragen  ;  dream,  Traum\  dreary,  traurig\  drink, 
trinken\  drive,  freiben ;  drop,  Trop/en;  dull, /^//:  (also)  dale, 
Tkal^  \  dear,  theuer\  deed,  Thai\  deer,  Thier\  dew,  7>(aj/ ; 
do,  Mi//r ;  dole,  Theil ;  -dom  (sufRx),  -Mj/;»  ;  door,  Thur, 
{b,  medially)  :  adder  (formerly  nadder),  Natter ;  fodder, 
Futter;  idle,  eitet',  ladder.  Letter  \  middle,  mittel\  saddle, 
Sattel ;  shoulder,  Schulter ;  udder,  Enter :  widow,  Wittwe. 
(c,  finally) ;  beard,  Bart ;  bed,  Bett ;  blade,  Blatt ;  blood,  ^/i// ; 
bid  (to  offer),  bieten ;  bid  (to  pray),  bitten ;  bride,  Braut ; 
broad,  ^m/;  brood,  Brut\  -fold  (suffix),  •:/&//;  ^rd,  giirt-en  \ 
good,  ^/ ;  hard,  Aar^;  head  (A.S.  h^afod),  Haupt^\  heed, 
v.,  hiiten ;  hide,  /^<ii// ;  hood.  Hut ;  lead,  s.,  Loth ;  lead,  v., 
leit-en ;  mead  (strong  drink),  Meth  ;  mead  (meadow),  Matt-e ; 
meed,  Mieth-e^  mood,  Muth\  need,  Noth\  reed,  Rieth\  red, 
r^M ;  ride,  reit-en ;  rood,  rod,  Ruth-e ;  seed,  ^o^ ;  shide  (a 
thin  slice  of  wood),  Scheit\  shred,  Schrot \  spade.  Spat-en', 
sward  (rind  of  bacon),  Sckwart-e;  sword,  Schwert;  third, 
dfitt-e]  thread,  Draht\  tide,  Zeit\  tread,  tret-en  \  wad  (wad- 
ding),  JVatt-e;    wade,  wat-en  ;   word.   Wort  \   world,   JVe/t\ 

But  ///,  ;i^  remain  unchanged  ;  as  in  mild,  G.  ^///;  end,  G. 

^  The  spelling  with  M  makes  no  real  difference ;  the  G.  M  is  pro- 
nounced precisely  as  /,  and  many  good  German  scholars  now  drop 
the  Af  and  write  Tat,  teutry  Tat^  Tier^  Tau,  tun,  Ttil. 

'  A  euphonic  form  for  the  unpronounceable  Haubt. 

*  The  G.  Brody  bread,  is  pronounced  Brot,  and  should  be  so  spelt 
Wtlt  is  for  an  older  Werlt. 
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§  61.  Teutonic  t  becomes  German  8  (initially) ;  or  88 
(medially);  or  z,  tz»  as,  or  a  (finally).    (Cf.  §  ii7>  P*  I34-) 

tale  (number),  Zahl\   tame,  z(ihm\   tap.  Zap/en  \   tear,  s., 

Zdhre ;  tear,  v.,  zehren ;  teat,  Zitze ;  tell,  zahl-en ;  ten,  -sr^A/i ; 

tilt  (of  a  cart),  Z^// ;  tide,  Zeit ;  timber,  Zimmer  (a  room) ;  tin, 

Zmw  ;  tinder,  Zunder ;  to,  j?« ;  toe,  Zehe ;  token,  ZHchen ;  toU, 

2r<?//;  tongs,  Zange ;  tongfue,  Zunge ;  tooth,  Za^/f ;  tough,  -ardtA ; 

town,  Zaun  (hedge) ;  twenty,  zwanaig ;  twig,  Zwdg ;  twitter, 

zwitschen ;  two,  zwei.    But  observe  that,  in  the  combination  /r, 

the  r  preserves  the  /  from  change,  as  in  :  tread,  tret  en ;  true, 

ireu  \  trough,  Trog^,    Medial  \  better,  besser\   fetter,  P'esseJ; 

gate  {in  the  sense  ^street),  Gasse ;  nettle,  Nessel\  rattle,  rasseln ; 

settle,  s.,  Sessei;  water,  lVasser\    Final  (i.e.  ending  the  E. 

word) :    bolt,  Bolz-en  ;  heart,  Herz ;   milt,  MHz ;   salt,  Salz ; 

smart,  s.,  Schmerz ;  snout,  Schnauz-e ;  start,  s.  (a  tail),  .S/^r^ ; 

swart,  schwarz;   wart,   IVarz: — net,  Netz;   sit,  sitz-en;  set, 

setz-en  ;  wort,   Wurz\   smut,  Schmutz\  whet,  wetz-en\ — bite, 

beiss-en\  eat,  ess-en \  foot,  /i/jj;   goat,  Geiss;   great,  gross; 

greet,  gruss-en ;   hate,  //<wj  ;    hot,  ^>^ ;    let,   lass-en ;    nit, 

iVm  ;  nut,  A'wjj ;  shoot,  sckiess-en ;  smite,  schmeiss-en  ;  sweat, 

Schweiss  ;  sweet,  jw\r^ ;  vat,  /wj  ;  white,  «/«Vj  ;  wit,  v.,  wissen ; 

write,  reissen  (to  tear,  to  design) : — lot,  Z^^j  ;  that,  ^jScw^,  ^^jw  ; 

what,  o/oj.     But  observe  that  the  final  /  is  preserved  from 

change  when  preceded  by  ch^  f,  or  j,  as  in :   fight,  fecht-en ; 

flight,  Flucht;   fright,  Furcht  \    sight,  Sicht\    wight,    W^/VA/; 

oft,  oft\    soft,  sanft\   brist-le,  Borst-e\   burst,  berst-en\    fist, 

Faust \    frost,  Frost;  guest ,  Gast;  hurst  (wood),  Horst;  rust, 

§  62.  Teutonic  th  becomes  German  d.    (Cf.  §  Ii8,  p.  135.) 
thank,  danken  ;  that,  ^<jwj  ;  thatch,  Dach  ;  then,  ^rt««  ;  thence, 

dannen  ;   thick,  dick  ;  thief,  2?/^^ ;   thin,  diinn  ;  thing,  Z>/>jr^ ; 

think,  denken ;  third,  dritte  ;  thirl,  thrill,  //f77/if« ;  thirst.  Durst ; 

this,  dieser ;    thisde,  Z)/j/^/  ;    thorn,  Dorn  ;   through,  durch  ; 

thorp,  Dorf\  thou,  ^«/ ;  though,  dock  ;  thresh,  dreschen  ;  thread, 

Draht;  three,  drei;  throng,  Drang;  throstle,  Drossel;  thumb, 

*  And  generally,  observe  that  combinations  of  letters,  such  as  sPy  st^ 
A»^i  &c,,  do  not  shift  at  all. 

*  K.  butter  and  G.  Butter  coincide  only  because  they  are  both  foreign 
words,  being  of  Greek  origin. 
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Daum-m;  thunder,  Cuw/wr ;  thy,  .few '.  Also:  bath,  Jarf; 
both,  beiii-e;  broth-er,  Brud-er;  cloth,  KUid;  death,  Tod% 
feath-er,  Fed-tr;  foth-er  (a  cart-load),  Fud-er ;  fuith-er,yBrrf-w ; 
heath,  Heid-t  \  heathen,  Heid-in\  leather,  Ltd-er\  mouth, 
itfund;  north,  Nord;  oath,  Eid;  other,  under;  path,  Pfad; 
seethe,  sitd-rn ;  sheath,  Schcid-e ;  smith,  Sehmied ;  withe  (withy, 
willow),  Weid-e. 

S  68.  The  Teutonic  b,  when  initial,  ramalne  as  such  In 
modam  Oerman,  though  the  O.  H.  Q.  often  ha£  p.  There 
are  a.  &w  exceptione,  in  which  p  appears.  (Cf.  %  132,  p. 
140.) 

Examples  are  very  numerous  ;  it  must  suffice  to  quote  the 
following  : 

bath,  Bad;  bean.  Bohne;  beard,  Bart;  bed.  Bett\  bee, 
Bitne\  beer,  Bier;  bench,  Bank;  bent  (grass),  Ji'/tr^ ;  berry, 
Btere ;  besom,  Besen  ;  better,  hessfr,  &c. 

babble,  pappdn ;  blare  (to  roar,  blubber),  pUirrcn ;  bolster, 
PohUr;  hi!\w\,  prahUn  (?). 

But  the  medial  and  final  b,  preeerred  in  Qothlc  and 
Oerman.  is  f  (  =  f,  v)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  f  (flf)  or  v  (ve)  in 
EngltBh.     (Cf.  p.  141)'- 

(a)  caK,  Kali;  deaf,  /.tub;  (bc)lief,  {G)laube' ;  half,  halt; 
I  Iciif,  Laub  \  lief  (dear),  lieb ;  of,  ofT,  aj  (  self,  stl6-e ;  staJT,  5W ; 
I  thief,  i«*if. 

I  {b)  carve,  kerben  ;  cleave  (A.  S.  cUof-an),  kUben ;  dove, 
Tmtbi;  drive,  freidtn ;  even,  eben;  give,  geben;  grave,  Crab; 
have,  Aaien ;  heave,  ktben ;  knave,  Knabe  \  live,  leben ;  liver, 
Leber;  love,  Ueben;  (be)iieve,  {g\lauben;  over,  u'^r;  reave 
(rob),  rakben  ;  seven,  siebtn  ;  shave,  schaben  ;  shove,  schicben ; 
shive  (a  slice),  Schnbe  ;  sieve,  Sub  \  silver,  Silber;  nave,  Aa*r; 
navel,  A^o^/ ;  weave,  Ji'if^crt. 

The  Teutonic  p,  when  initial.  Is  usually  pf  in  Qerman, 

'  E.  tkeuiand  answers  to  O.  H.  G.  (OIJ  High  Gennan)  diisuM,  aflcr- 
cards  altered  to  iiSitiHi,  G.  lauscnJ. 

'  Note  that  ibis  is  tlie  only  case  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  foiU  to 
keep  the  orit,-inBl  Teutonic  consonant. 

*  The  iailial  C-,  for  Ct-,  is  n  mere  prefix,  like  the  he-  in  be-lii/. 
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and  eometiTnes  appears  as  pf  finally;  but  the  regular 
Oerman  equivalent  of  Teutonio  final  p  la  £ 

{a)  path.  Pfad\  pipe,  s.,  Pfeifin  ;  plight,  v.,  allied  to  Pftichl. 

(b)  carp  (fish),  Karpfin  ;  crop  (of  a  bird),  Kropf;  damp,  »., 
Damp/;  drop,  Tropfen  \  hop,  hiipfen  \  stamp,  stampfin  \  step, 
stap/cH  i  swamp,  Sumf/;  top.  Zap/, 

(c)  deep,  tie/;  drip,  triefm  %  gripe,  grei/en ;  harp,  Har/e ; 
heap,  //aw/^;  help,  fc^i&n  :  hip,  Hu/-le,  O.H.C.  Hu/;  leap. 
laufm  (ta  run);  nip,  knei/en;  pipe,  p/ei/en;  ripe,  «^;  sap, 
5a/-/,  O,  H.  G.  ^o/";  sharp,  schnrf;  sheep,  Sehaf;  -ship 
(suffix),  -schaf't ;  sleep,  schla/en  ;  slip,  sckUifen ;  soap,  5r^  ; 
step -mother.    Site/- mutter;    thorp,  Dor/;    up,  au/;    warp, 

{d)  ape,  v4^';  clap,  klaffett  (to  bark,  yelp)  ;  gape,  gaffen; 
hope,  A^n ;  rap  (to  seiie  hastily),  raffcn  \  shape,  ichitffin ; 
ship,  Schiff;  weapons,  Waffen. 

In  the  word  Up,  G.  Lippi,  the  /  is  preserved,  because  it  was 
originally  double,  as  in  A.  S.  Uppa,  lippe. 

J  64.    The  Teutonic  initial  f  commonly  remalna  aa  t' 
Qermoa;  but  some  archaic  worda  exhibit  tlie  O.  H.  Q.V-.  ' 

[a]  fall,  /alien  \  fallow,  /ahl ;  far,  /em ;  fare,  J^ren ;  fast, 
fist;  fathom,  Faden;  feather,  Feder;  (ce\, /iihUn  \  fell  (skin). 

Fell;  feUy,  Felge;  felt,  /^//a;  fern,  Fam\  feud. /^A-at ;  field, 

/>/rf;  fiend,  Feind;  fight,  JecAien  ;  finch,  Fink;  &ad,  Jlaiien  ; 

Rwgcr,  Finger;  HT.FoJire;  Sn,  Feuer ;  fish,/iJcA;  fisl,/iuu/; 

five,/uji/;  flax,  i^/nf At  ;  flea,/yoAi  flee./f^Ae/i ;  ficecc,/7/Mj; 

flesh,  FleiseA  ;  flight,  ^/w^A/ ;  dood,  F/utA  j  {iy,jfiegeM  ;  foal, 

Fehltn ;  foam,  yv?(>«  ;  fodder.  Fuller  j  fold,  _/&//£■« ;  follow, 
/olgen;  foot,  /'wjj;  forth, /or/;  foul,/i«/j  fojt.  Fucks;  lite, 
_/W»' ;  freeie,  /rieren  \   fresh,  _/>T.((rA ;    friend,  Frmnd ;   fright, 

Furcht;  frost,  FrM/  ;  furrow,  Furche;  rurther,^n/ifr. 
(i)  father,  Fa/tfr;  fee,  Viek  (cattle);  folk,  To/*;    for,  vor\ 

for-  (as  a  prefix),  ver- ;  four,  ww;  fowl,  Vogel  (bird) ;  full,  w)//. 

Note  that  the  difference  is  only  apparent,  for  this   German 

initial  V  is  now  pronounced  as^  and  might  much  more  sensibly 

be  so  written. 

ij  65.  The  Teutonio  and  EngllBh  iT,%^a,\  g  usuallj  x*-^ 
mains  aa  s  in  Oermaa.    (Cf.  44  113,  p.  131 ;  116,  p.  1 
gall,  Gii/le;  gallows,  tju^fw;  Eape,^^r«;  (forjgel,  (vfr)g 
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girdle,  GUrtel;  give,  geben  \  glass,  Glas;  glide,  gUiUH\ 
glow,  gUihtn  ;  go,  ge/un ;  goat,  Geiss ;  God,  GoU ;  gold,  £r0/<i/ ; 
good,  gut  \  goose,  Cans  \  gore,  Gehren  \  grasp,  grapsen  ;  grass, 
£rriu  ;  grave,  GVai ;  gray,  grau  ;  great,  ^f  jf ;  green,  griin  j 
greeting,  Gruss  ;  gripe,  grdfen  ;  ground,  Grund ;  guest,  (7d^/ 1 
guild,  {7iVii^ ;  gums,  Gaumen. 

But  in  roany  oaaes  the  Eng.  g  iMoomeB  7.    (See  p.  131.) 

yard  (rod),  Gerle ;  yard  (court),  Garten  ;  yarn,  Cam ;  yar- 
row, {Schafygarbe  \  yawn,  gdknen;  yeam-ingjy.^erre;  yellow,. 
gelb;  yesterday,  gestem  ;  y\e\A,gell(». 

Medially  and  finally,  the  g  la  almost  always  lost  in 
modern  English  (or  forms  part  of  a  diphthong) ;  it  is 
retained  In  Q«rman.    (Cf.  p.  131.) 

(a)  day,  Tag ;  lay,  icgen  ;  may,  mbgen  ;  play,  pfiegcn  ;  say, 
sagen\  ^y,  schlagen ;  way,  IVfg. 

Also:  honey,  Honig;  holy,  heilig;  and  all  equivalent  words 
ending  in  E,  with  the  suffix  -y  (A.  S.  -ig)  have  the  suffix  -ig 
in  German. 

Also:  eye,  Auge;  lie,  liegen  ;  lie,  Liige\  roe  (Icel.  hrogn), 
Rogen ;  rye,  Roggen. 

(i)  craw  (of  a  bird),  Kragtn  \  draw,  tragen ;  ioWavit/olgtH  j 
gnaw,  nagm;  haw,  //a^;  maw,  Magen;  morrow,  morgen ', 
saw,  &(g* ;  saw.  Sage ;  sorrow,  Sorge  ;  swallow,  sck-welgen. 

{c)  maid,  Afagd;  hail,  I/agel;  nail,  A'a^*;/;  sail,  5^^^/;  tail, 
Zage/. 

{d)  '^mst,gegen\  \ain, geUgen ;  TS.\a,Regen;  wain,  Wagen; 
stair,  stile,  Sleige. 

4  80.  The  Teutonic  k,  when  initial,  appears  as  k  in 
Qerman ;  medially  and  finally,  it  commonly  appears  as 
ch.  English  has  c  or  k,  sometimos  palatalised  to  ch.  {See 
p.  126.) 

(a)  callow,  kahl ;  can,  kann ;  carve,  kerben ;  clay,  KM  \ 
cJeave,  kUben;  deft,  Klufi  \  c\a^,Kleid;  clover,  KUe;  coal, 
KehU\  cold,  Jtait;  comb,  Kamm  ;  coiae,  kammen  ;  cool,kukl; 
com,  Kara  ;  cow,  Kuh  ;  craft,  Kra/l  \  crane,  Kranieh  ;  craw, 
Kragen ;  cress,  Kresse ;  cripple,  KrUppet ;  crop  (of  a  bird), 
Kropf;  crow,  Krdhe ;  crumb,  Krume  ;  keen,  kukn ;  kernel, 
Kern;  kid,  KiUe;  king,  Konig;  kiss,  A'«w;  knap,  knob, 
Knofif;  knot,  Knoten  \  knuckle,  Knbckd. 

(*)  chafer,  Kafir;  chary,  ^ar^f;  chew,  kauen  ;  chin,  AVwn ; 
choose,  *««« ;  churi,  Kerl;  chum,  kerntn. 
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(c)  bleak,  hldch  ;  book,  Bueh  ;  break,  brechen  \  brook,  v., 
brauchen ;  dike,  THch ;  eke,  auch ;  hark,  horchen ;  laik,  Lercke  \ 
leek,  Lauch ;  like,  (g)Uich  •  -like  (suffix),  -//rf  ;  make,  machtH', 
milk,  ATi/rfi* ;  oak,  Eiche ;  reck,  rauchen ;  sake,  5i«Aj  ;  seek, 
iuchen ;  speak,  sprechen  ;  spoke,  s.,  Spekke ;  slick,  slechen  ; 
stork.  Starch  ;  stroke,  Streick  ;  wake,  wacken  ;  weak,  uvitvl ; 
week,  Wiii;Ae  ;  wreak,  raVA^n ;  yo\K,  Jack. 

(d)  beech,    Buche;    reach,  rflVfew;    rich,    mVA;   ! 
Spracke;    such,  wicker \    which,  •svelcher, 

N,  B. — In  some  combinations  German  keeps  the  final  k\ 
in  E.  bench.  Bank ;  birch,  Birke  \  finch,  Fink.  Observe  also 
such  examples  as  £.  bake,  G.  backen ;  naked,  nackt ;  work, 
Werk  \  thatch,  dtcken.  The  A.  S.  sk,  written  Ji-,  commonly 
becomes  E,  sh,  where  German  has  sch,  e.g.  ash,  Escht\  a  ' 
Ascke;  flesh,  Flehch;  fish,  Fisch;  thresh,  drescken;  " 
■wascken.  So  also  initially,  as  in  shape,  ichaffen 
sckarf,  &C. 

The  Teutonic  initial  qu  is  almost  ignored  in  German  ;  thus 
E.  f  H/Vi  is  G.  keci ;  but  we  find  E.  quitch-grass  or  guick-grass 
represented  by  G.  Quecke,  and  E.  quicksilver  is  G.  Queek- 

The  Teutonic  h,  n'hen  initial,  remains  as  h  In  "PngHrttr  J 
and  aerman,  or  is  lost  (before  1,  n,  r) ;  mediallf  and  flnaU7',f 
it  appears  as  Eni^liah  gh,  German  h  or  eh,  or  is  lost.    (Sei 
p.  130). 

(a),  hail,  Hagel;  hair,  Hoar;  &c. 

{b).  loud  (A.S.  kind),  laut;  nut  (A.S.  hnutu),  Nuss  ; 
(A..S.  hra/n),  Fabe. 

(e).  high,Afli-A;  \a.\s.gh,lacken;  nigh,naA;  neighbour, AticAfa 
rough,  rauk ;  though,  dock ;  through,  durck  ;  tough,  tdk, 

(d).  eight,  ocA^;  fight,_/JM/<r» ;  A\%ht,  Fluchl ;  Iright,  Fw/nUd 
knight,  ^H«A/;  light,  adj., /(f A/;  might,  Jl/flir^/ ;  night,  A'iinUH 
plight,  v.,  PJlickl,  s. ;  right,  rec/it ;  sight,  (Ge)sickl ;  '  " 
Wickt. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  initial  hw  fSnglish  wh)  is  « 
(Seep.133.)   '*i\iATi,Wer/-t\  whaliH/iu;  \i\\cax,Weiien;  whe^ 
Wcl/i  when,  a/a«n;  where,  wo;  whetiiff/r^fi ;  which,  wtfJU 
while,  jcmV;  whirl,  s.,  IViriiel;  whisper,  toispeln  \  white,  wA 
who,  Bw. 
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Specimens  of  Spelling. 

The  following  Specimens  merely  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  English  writing  at  various  periods.  Much  longer 
and  more  numerous  extractsare required  for  complete  illuslraiion. 

(i)  From  the  Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton,  p.  384  ;  Sweei's 
First  Mid.  Eng.  Primer,  p.  33.  Date,  about  1230.  Dialect, 
Southern.     (The  long  vowels  are  marked).     Cf.  p.  303. 

Seint  Powel  wiindS  |iet  alle  uttre  herdschipes,  and  alle  viesshes 
plntinge,  and  alle  Hcomes  swinkes,  al  Is  ase  nout  ajean  luue,  [>ct 
schlreK  and  brihte%  ¥e  heorte.  'Licomliche  bisischipe  is  to 
lutcl  wurK ;  auh  sw5te  and  schir  heorte  is  god  tu  alle  [linges ; ' 
(1  Tim.  iv.  8).  'f>auh  ich  kii¥e,'  he  seiV,  'alle  monne  ledene 
and  englene;  and  Jiauh  ich  dude  o  mine  bodie  alle  \^  pinen, 
and  alle  |>e  passiiins  ^t  bodi  muble  (lolien ;  and  |iauh  ich  leue 
poore  men  al  bet  ich  hefde;  but  jif  ich  hefdc  luue  ficr-mide  to 
God  and  to  alle  men,  in  him  and  for  him,  al  were  aspilled  * 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  1-3). 

[ivifnc^,  testifies ;  »//«,  outward ;  Ifcomei  sivinkes,  toils  of 
the  body :  jiAfrri!,  purifieth ;  LSeemlieke  bisisckipe.  Bodily 
diligence;  jtcwCo  sweet ;  JfA^r.pure;  irff^.knew;  monne  Udene 
and  englene,  languages  of  men  and  of  angels  ;  ^licn,  endure  ; 
^ue,  were  10  give  ;  he/iie,  had ;  but  y/,  unless  ;  aspilled,  lost.] 

As  regards  the  spelling,  we  may  note  k  for  r,  as  in  kSfeiat 
A,S.  ctl^e;  ^for^,  as  in  y/,  if.  A,  S.^/;  yue.vert  to  give,  A.  S. 
g^q/e;  u  for  E.  v,  A.S./  as  in  luue,  dat.  or  ace.  of  A-S.  lu/u, 
love  :  ch  for  A.  S.  c,  as  in  ich,  A.  S,  ic,  I ;  wA  for  A.  S.  «:,  as  in 
jckir,  A.  S.  scir,  sheer,  pure.  Note  that  in  the  word  pntire,  the 
U  means  w ;  cf,  E.  pimer-ty  ;  this  word  offers  almost  ihe  sole 
exception,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  to  the  rule  that  u  can  only 
owel  follows.  We  do,  however,  sometimes 
ever  ;  and  neure  —  itevre,  never.  A  very 
:curs  in  the  M.  E.  vuel  (P.  Plowman) ;  ihia 
;.  evil;  \.S.yf!l. 
The  above  specimen  illustrates  some  of  the  remarks  on 
p.  303 1  hul,  in  order  to  understand  the  whole  scheme,  many 
cxtracls  must  be  consulted  from  many  works.     This  is  why  a 


mean  v  when  a  v 


curious  spelling  c 
represents  uvei,  i. 


particular  reference  is  made 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
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the  '  Specimens  of  English '  i 


(a)  From  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Ihe  Man  of  Lawe,  as  given  \ 
the  Eilesmere  MS.    Compare  this  with  the  edited  text  in  m 
edition,  p.  I.     Date  of  MS.,  about  1400.     Dialect,  Midi 
(See  p.  307.) 

In  Surrye  whilom  dwelle  a  compaignye 
Of  chapmen  riche  |  and  therto  sadae  and  trewe 
That  wyde  where  [  senten  hir  spicerye 
Clothes  of  gold  I  and  salyns  riche  of  hewe 
Hir  chaffare  |  was  so  thrifty  and  so  newe 
That  euery  wight  |  hath  deyntee  to  chaffare 
With  hctn  I  and  eek  |  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  fil  it  that  the  maistres  |  of  that  sort 
Han  stiapen  hem  |  lo  Rozne  for  to  wende 
Were  it  for  chapmanhode  |  or  for  disport 
Noon  other  mess^^e  |  woidc  they  thjdcr  sende 
Hut  comen  hem  self  to  Rome  |  this  is  the  ende 
And  in  swich  place  |  as  thoughte  hem  auantage 
For  hire  entente  |  they  take  hir  herbergage. 

We  may  here  note  the  equivalent  use  ofiaodj';  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  sound  of  in,  prep.,  and  the  sound  of_>'»i 
in  saiyns.  The  Corpus  MS.  has  spicerie  for  spicerye.  The^-A  in 
wight  represents  the  A.  S.  k  in  wihi.  The  ey  in  deyntee  is  an 
Anglo-French  symbol  ;  and  so  are  the  at  in  compaignye,  the 
final  ge  in  message^  the  ou  in  tkougkl.  and  the  cw  in  now.  la 
■whilom,  the  wh  is  for  the  A.  S.  kw.  In  riche,  the  ch  is  for  the 
A.  S.  c  in  rice  :  in  chapmen,  it  replaces  the  A.  S.  ce  in  e/apmenm. 
The  double  e  in  deynlee  and  eek  denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel ; 
so  a!so  with  regard  to  the  double  o  in  Noon.  The  A.  S.  |>  and  V 
are  replaced  by  th.  The  final  e  is  suppressed  in  pronunciatios 
in  Surrye,  -where,  chaffare,  message,  •aiolde,  entente ;  it  is  elided 
(before  a  following  vowel  or  k)  in  dwelle,  riche  (twice),  saddt. 
Were,  chapmanhode,  Ihe  (in  the  ende),  place,  thoughte,  take  \ 
but  fonns  a  distinct  syllable  in  compaigny-e,  tre-w-e,  viyd-e, 
spieery-e,  hew-e,  new-e,  chaffar-e,  ivar-e,  Rom-e,  wend-e,  send-e, 
end-e,  aiiantag-e,  herbergag-e.  It  is  jost  this  full  pronunciation 
of  the  final  -e  in  so  many  words  that  gives  to  Chaucer^s  n 
its  peculiar  melody. 
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(3)  From  Caxion's  translation  called  the  Recuyell  of  the  His- 
toryes  of  Troye ;  see  Specimens  of  Zng,  Literature  from  I393- 
IS79.  ed.  Skeat,  p.  89.    Date,  1471.    (See  p.  315.) 


\ts\  were  relorned  ii 
le  tynge  pry  am  \Pri. 


Whan  Dyomedes  and  vlixes  \Ulyss. 
their  oosL  Athenor  wente  hym  vnto  the  ,  „  ,  , 
and  said  to  hym  that  he  shold  assemble  alt  Iiis  folk  tt 
And  whan  they  were  alle  comen.  Anthenor  sayd  to  hem  il 
for  to  come  to  \c  peas  of  ihe  grekes  they  muste  nedes  pay* 
twenty  thousand  marc  of  gold  and  of  good  poys  |  and  as  moehe 
of  syluer  |  And  also  an  hondred  thousanci  quarters  of  whete. 
And  this  maste  be  maad  redy  with  in  certayn  tcrme.  And  than 
whan  they  haue  this  |  they  shaJt  sette  sewrtce  to  holdc  the  peas 
wyth  out  ony  frawde  or  malengyne  [cml  design].  There  it  was 
ordeyned  how  this  some  shold  be  leucyed  and  whylis  they  were 
besy  ther  abowtes,  Anthenor  wente  lo  the  prccst  |i*  keplc  the 
palladyum  |  the  whiche  precst  had  to  name  Thoant  J  and  bare 
to  hym  a  grcte  quantitee  of  gold.  And  there  were  they  two  at 
counceitt  Anthenor  sayd  to  hym  that  he  shold  take  this  some  of 
gold,  whereof  he  shold  be  ryche  alt  hys  lyf  I  and  that  he  shold 
gyue  to  hym  the  palladyum  |  and  that  noman  shold  knowe 
tnerof  [  llor  I  haue,  sayd  he.  grete  fere  and  so  moche  drede  as 
tbou.  that  ony  man  shold  knowe  therof.  And  I  shat)  sende  hit 
to  vlixes  I  and  he  shall  berc  the  blame  vpon  hym.  and  euery 
man  shatt  sayc  that  vlixes  shatl  haue  stolen  hyt  [  and  we  shall 
be  quyte  therof  bothe  two  &c. 

We  may  here  note  the  very  frequent  use  ofj-  for  i  \  the  use  of 

.   O0\aoosl;  ea'tapeas;  oy\apoyi\  ou  in  thousand;  aa'mmaad; 

r  ^  in  certayn  ;  we  in  sewirtee ;  ee  in  the  same  ;  aw  in  frirtvde ; 

'  ey  in  ordtynfd ;  ti\ticounceill;&c.    The^in^rreally  denotes 

the  capital  F.     Koccurs  for  u  in  vlixes  ;  ue  for  vc  is  common. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  final  //  is  printed  with  a  stroke 

across  it;    this  is  in  imitation  of  MSS.,  and  was  originally 

used  as  an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  final  lie;  but  il  became 

unmeaning  when  ihe  final  e  was  lost,  and  frequently  appears  in 

■  wrong  place. 


(4)  From  Ihe  second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  A.  i. 
K.  3 ;  first  folio  edition.     Date,  1623. 

Fal.     My  Lord,  1  was  borne  with  a  white  head,  &  something 
fts  round  beUy.    For  my  voice,  I  have  lol\  it  with  hallowing  and 
'"'        ?  of  Anthemes.     To  approue  my  youth  farther,  1  will 
he  truth  is,  1  am  onely  olde  in  iudgement  and  vnderftand- 
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ing :  and  he  that  will  caper  with  mee  for  a  thoufand  Markes,  let 
him  lend  me  the  mony,  &  haue  at  him.  For  the  boxe  of  th' 
eare  that  the  Prince  gaue  you,  he  gaue  it  like  a  rude  Prince,  and 
you  tooke  it  like  a  fenfible  Lord.  I  haue  checkt  him  for  it,  and 
the  yong  Lion  repents :  Marry  not  in  afshes  and  facke-doath,  but 
in  new  Silke,  and  old  Sacke. 

We  may  notice  here  the  distinction  between  the  ea  in  e<ire, 
and  the  ee  in  mee.  The  former  word  was  pronounced  with  ea  as 
e  in  mod.  E.  ere ;  but  the  latter  like  mod  E.  tne.  These  symbols 
occur  in  words  which  had,  respectively,  the  open  and  close  e  of 
Middle  English.  So  also  the  oa  in  cloath  represents  the  open  o ; 
and  in  fact  we  still  pronounce  cloth  with  the  oa  of  broad.  In  the 
word  onely^  the  insertion  of  the  e  shews  that  the  vowel  o  was 
long  ;  we  still  sound  it  so,  but  omit  to  shew  this  in  our  spelling. 


(5)  From  the  History  of  England,  by  John  Milton ;  bk.  v. 
p.  248.  Date,  1695.  The  spelling  is,  practically,  that  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  petrified  and  rendered  nearly  uniform.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  omission  of  final  e  where  it  is  wholly  idle. 
See  p.  329. 

He  [King  Alfred]  was  of  perfon  comlier  than  all  his  Brethren, 
of  pleafing  tongue  and  gracefuU  behaviour,  ready  wit  and 
memory  ;  yet  through  the  fondnefs  of  his  Parents  towards  him, 
had  not  bin  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Age  ;  but 
the  great  defu^  of  learning  which  was  in  him,  soon  appeared,  by 
his  conning  of  Saxon  Poems  day  and  night,  which  with  great 
attention  he  heard  by  others  repeated.  He  was  bcfides,  excel- 
lent at  Hunting,  and  the  new  Art  then  of  Hawking,  but  more 
exemplary  in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a  Book  certain 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  which  he  carried  ever  with  him  in  his 
bofome  to  ufe  on  all  occafions.  He  thirfled  after  all  liberal 
knowledge,  and  oft  complain'd  that  in  his  Youth  he  had  no 
Teachers,  in  his  middle  Age  so  little  vacancy  from  Wars,  and 
the  cares  of  his  Kingdom,  yet  leafure  he  found  fometimes,  not 
only  to  learn  much  himfelf,  but  to  communicate  therof  what  he 
could  to  his  People,  by  tranflating  out  of  Latin  into  Englilh, 
Oro/iuSy  Boethius,  Beda^s  History  and  others,  [and]  permitted 
none  unlem*d  to  bear  Office,  either  in  Court  or  Common-wealth. 
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In  the  following  Index,  Middle-English  words  are  distinguished  hf 
being  printed  in  italics,  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  further  distinguished 
by  being  marked  *  A.S/  But,  in  general,  no  references  are  given  fot 
A.S.  words,  as  they  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mod.  K  word  to  which  they  correspond. 

The  references  are  to  the  pages.  The  letter  *u*  after  a  number 
signifies  that  the  word  occurs  in  a  footnote. 


«  (in),  33 ;  (they),  33. 
a-(/r^),  ai3,  214. 
abbot,  369. 
abdomen,  235. 
abet,  480. 
abide,  166,  213. 
abide,  aby,  350. 
abode,  //.  j.,  57,  184. 
about,  5a,  66,  373. 
abscind,  abscissa,  290. 
accurse,  213. 
ache,  163,  354, 
acorn,  338. 
acre,  336. 
adage,  331. 
adder,  316,  3^8,  373. 
a-do,  3 14,  360. 
a-dooTS,  out,  314. 
a-down,  313. 
advance,  335. 

«1m,  352»  378. 
apeling  (A.S.),  359. 

amight,  313. 

affoni,  314,  367. 

a-foot,  313. 

after-,  314. 

aftermath,  33a. 

against,  367. 

aghast,    313,    333  11, 

369. 
agnail,  371,  430. 
a-go,    213;    a-gone, 

33  »• 
VOL.1. 


ahoy,  483. 

ail,    199,    366,    364, 

413. 
aimless,  430. 
airt,  448. 

ajar,  35^- 

alchemy,  386,  387. 
alder,  370. 
alderfirst,  37a 
ale,  413. 
all,  44,  407. 
alias,  36. 
allay,  313. 
allegro,  13. 
alms,  353,  380,  438, 

441. 
alone,  56,  420 ;  lone, 

415- 
along,  313. 

aloof,  483. 

also,  376,  377. 

altar,  434,  441. 

alway,  always,  373. 

amaze,  313 ;  amazed, 

30. 

amazon,  13. 

ambrosia,  13, 

amidst,  367. 

among,  404. 

amongst,  367. 

amuck,  13. 

an,  a,  56. 

anchor,  438,  441. 

Ll 


and,  36. 
andante,  13. 
anent,  367. 
aneurism,  338. 
angel,  438,  441. 
anger,  336. 
angle,  s,  (hook),  337. 
angle  (3  words),  411^ 
ankle,  339. 
ann-eal,  314. 
anon,  56. 

answer,  314,370,377. 
ant,     375 ;      emmet, 

415- 
anthem,  439,  441. 

antic,  antique,  35  m. 

antistrophe,  13. 

anvil,  366,  374. 

any,  305,  310,  371. 

apeyredt      aptyryng, 

34. 
apocope,  391. 

apostle,  439,  441. 
apple,  83,  137,  337. 
apricot,  357. 
apron,  316. 
ar,  36. 

archbishop,  439,  441. 
architrave,  431. 
are,  44,  379- 
arise,  166,  313. 
ark,  434,  441. 
arm,  335. 
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annada,  13. 
armadillo,  13. 
arose,  55. 
aronnd,  430. 
arouse',  213. 
arrow,  333,  377. 
as,  also,  376. 
ash  (tree),  357,  381. 
ashen,  36^. 
ashes^  330,  357. 
ask,  35a  :  ax,  383. 
aspen,  364,  383. 
asphodel,  13. 
assets,  107  #f. 
ast  (ask),  357. 

at,  134- 

athwart,  467,  468. 
atone,  56,  314,  430. 
Attenborough,  194. 
Atterbury,  193. 
auger,  316,  373,  431. 
aught,  314,  377.431; 

(«  naught),  373. 
august,  35. 
aunt,  375. 
avast,  48a. 
awake,  163 ;  awaken, 

376. 
awe,  134,  133,  353. 
awkward,  263. 
ax,  253,  358. 
ax  (=  ask),  383. 
axle,  322,  252. 

«y,  36. 
aye,  20,  463. 

a-zent,  33  n, 

babble,  132,  378. 
backward,  263,  373. 
bairn,  181,  239. 
bait.  184,  463,  466. 
bake,  129,  162. 
bake-house,  495. 
balcony,  25  >f. 
bald,  270.  369,  407, 

451- 
bale^  230 ;  (2  words), 

411. 
balsam,  434;    balm, 

414- 
band,  466. 

bandog,  370,  431. 


bandylegged,  43X. 
bane,  140. 
bannock,    446,   451, 

453. 
banshee,  benshee^  1 33, 

448.449- 
bantam,  14. 

barbrgf  36. 

bard,  445. 

bare,  379. 

bark  (3  words\  413; 

(of  tree),  466. 
Barking  (Essex),  358. 
barley.  199,  356,  357, 

431. 
barm      (lap),      181 ; 

(yeast),  335,  406. 
bam,  406,  421. 
barrow  (mound),  406, 

443,  44f 
barrow  (wheel-),  333. 

barse,  410. 

bask,  468,  471,  473. 

bass  (Bsh),  410. 

bat  (stick),  451;  (ani- 

naal),  353,  357. 

batch,  355. 

bath,  bathe,  368. 

batten.  468. 

Baxter,  256. 

bazaar,  13. 

be,  69,  140. 

be-  {prefix),  214. 

beacon.  68.  339. 

bead,  182. 

beam.  68,  1 76,  333. 

bean,  68,  175. 

bear,  j.,  336;  v.,  119, 

Ho»  I57i  159.  i63» 
168. 

beat,    68,   161 ;    (of. 

beet),  413. 

beaver,  140,  141,  336. 

because.  430. 

beck,  462. 

bed,  81,  199,  228. 
bedizen,  378. 

bee,  69,   176;    bees, 
499. 

beech,  59,  109,  129, 

140,  174,  207,  310, 

354- 


beechen,  364. 
beefeater,  43a 
beer,  69, 176. 
beet,  s^  53,  59,  6^ 

434.     441 ;      ». 

(Scotch).  198,  3ia 
beetle  (mallet),  337. 
before,    371 ;   before, 

38. 
begin,  165,  363, 

h^ve,  373. 

behest,  3g6,  367. 

behind,  403. 

behold,  161. 

behove,  63,  373. 

belay,  483. 

beleaguer.  484. 

believe,  58,  31 3,  374, 

belly-cheer,  483. 

bellows,  199. 

Beltane,  446,  449. 

belyve,  38. 

beUf  36. 

bench,  30i,  3io,  354. 

bend,  182,  199,  310. 

beneath,  371. 

bereave,  68, 167, 176, 

187. 
berry,  199,  379. 
beseech,  354. 
beside,  372. 
besom,  235,  378. 
best,  349,  366. 
bet,  480. 
better,  135,  140,  153, 

155, 199;  best,  153. 
between,  69. 
betwixt,  44,  367. 
bid,  164,  167. 
bide,  62,  166. 
bier,  67,  181. 
bight,  202,  210,  343, 

466,  467. 

bile  (  =  boil,  J.),  41*' 
billion,  19. 

Billiter  Street,  388. 

bind,  119,  136,   140, 

165,  403. 
birch,  140,354;  birk, 

414. 
birchen,  364. 
bird,  376. 
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binh,  iSi,  30),  no, 

140,  »44. 

bitcct,  iS(). 

Wshop,  351.439.441, 

bUrnDtb.  85. 

Ut,  185. 

bitch,  3.SS- 

Mte,   51,  63,  11,  78, 

80,  1,15,  140-  166- 
bttta,  alls,  3"3.  35>- 
'  bltlem,  371. 
black,  1)9,  140,  163. 
biseken.  176, 
blackgaard.  431, 
bUdtler,  148. 
blade.  143. 
blMbcn7,  4^6. 
bkio,  >39,  3^4- 
blare,  379. 
blatcb  {.ah.'),  356. 
blue,  378. 
bleach,  68,  354. 
bleak,  119,  185,  *o£, 

»63. 
bUat.  68. 
bleed,    59,    90,   iOI, 

no.  370- 
blemish,  480. 
blfflch.  3S4- 
blend,  161, 301. 


blind,  >(i3.  403. 

bltnli,  401. 

bUw,  J51,  36B,  49». 


»43. 

bloom,  63.  I3S,  J5S, 

458.  466. 
blaiB0in,63, 135, 155, 

J«,  38.. 
blow  (as  wiad),   55, 

140,    161  i    blown. 


bow,  55. 

ooat.sJ,54.57.°y.yi 
boatswain,  366,  495. 
bode,  1 88. 
bodice,  380. 
body.  357. 
bog,  44S.  M".  449 
boggle.  451. 
bold,  370. 
held  {A.  S.),  349. 
bole,  476. 
bolster,  149. 
bocd,  178. 
bundage,  480. 
bone,   j6,   173, 

309,  310. 
bonfire.  493- 
book,  64,  86  R 

195' 
boom,  333,  135,481- 
booQ,  4;8. 
boor,  485. 
boot,  J.,  js,  "41  '77. 

198. 
booUi,  4J9,  467. 
Bootle.  150. 
bote  (billow),  456;  n., 

140. 
bom,  tfi.  304. 
borough,     183,    190, 

193.  "941  3*'- 
borrow.  1S3,  364. 
bosom.  63,  133. 
botch,  48  7,  489. 
both.  456. 
W//IA.S,),  350. 
bots,  4SI. 
83,   174.      bottom,  »3J. 

bough,  63,  177,  361, 


blow   (flourish),    53, 


^H  bic 

^^H   blander,  469. 

^^1   blunt,  473, 

^^H   bituter,  148, 468, 469. 


bouglit,  bout, 
bought, /7*  ,  3oa. 

bounce.487, 488,489. 
bound.//.,  404. 
bound   t ready),    370, 

4.19.  474- 
boom,  ]j6;  (a  vierdi), 

bow,  v.,  65,  167,  354 : 

*.    (weapon),    iBB, 

336,364;  (ofnibip), 

Ll3 


37S- 


brand.  343. 
brandish,  4S0. 
branki,  448,  449,  450. 

braze,  4S0. 
bmen,  164. 
brxier.  480- 
bread,  187.  143,  15'- 
breadth, 305,110,141. 

49a. 
break,  83,   119.  i40> 

157,  "S3.  '^S"-; 

Inolcen,  157- 
breath,  brettthe,  368. 
brew,  167. 
brew-'ui,  495. 
breech,    breek«,    S9, 

354;  breeches,  59, 

ll*r 

breed,  59,  :74,  loS. 

brethren,  107. 
biiekle,  366. 

bride,  67,  175,  »\t. 
bridegroom,  375. 4"- 
bridee,»i9,353,  365, 
470- 
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bright,     269,     376 ; 

brighten,  276. 
brill,  451. 
brimstone,  371,  4a  i, 

495- 
brinded,        brindled, 

466. 
brink,  456,  47a. 
brisk,  451. 
bristle,  237,  249. 
British,  272. 
brittle,  189,  204,  366, 
broad,  57,  263,  305, 

320,32a;  broaden, 

376. 
brock,  451,45a. 
brogue,  445. 
brood,    50,    64,    83, 

I74»  343. 
brook,  v.,  65,  71, 140, 

167 ;  J.,  64. 

broom,  50,  63. 

brose,  448,  449,  450. 

broth,  188,  240,  449, 

450- 
brother,   63,  91,  97, 

98,  104,  108,  1 1  a, 

117,  140,  X45-i49> 

174,  246. 
brouchj  34. 
Broogh,  194. 
brought,  268. 
brow,  65,  140,  175. 
brown,  65,  366. 
brunt,  243,  466,  467. 
Buckingham,        358, 

496. 
bufe  (dog),  483. 
buffer  (dog),  483  n, 
bug,  451. 

build,  303,  350,  407. 
bulchln,  324. 
bulge,  165,  467. 
bulk  (of  body),  487. 
bullock,  231. 
bulwark,  477. 
bump,  451. 
bumpkin,  224. 
^un,  480. 

bundle,  183,  333,337. 
bung  (purse),  483. 
bungle,  469. 


burden,  181, 203,  a  10, 
368 ;  (3  wards)^j^\o» 

bnigomaster,  485. 

burial,  338,  353,  380. 

bum,  165,  376,  407 ; 
burnt,  368. 

burst,  164,  165,  407. 

bury,  ».,  183,  203, 
3io;x.  (town),  193. 

bush,  470. 

busk,  408,  471. 

buskin,  334, 485. 

bustle,  469. 

busy,  371. 

but,  33,  36. 

bup,  bcth,  33. 

butler,  498. 

butter,  81,  439,  441. 

buxom,  363. 

bny,  365,  401. 

by,  60,  174, 

bylaw,  477. 

byre,  418. 

-c  {suffix\  331. 
cabin,  451, 
caboose,  483. 
cachinnation,  133. 
cackle,  133,  378. 
caesura,  390. 
cairn,  449. 
caldron,  chaldron,  41 4 

n. 
calf,i33,i4i,353,407. 

call'  453  «,  467- 
callow,  364. 

calve,  374. 

cam,  ^50,  480. 

camellia,  85. 

can,  136. 

canakin,  333,  485. 

canary,  14. 

candle,  99,  434,  441. 

canine,  364. 

canker,  434,  441. 

canon,  439,  441. 

canto,  13. 

capercailzie,  317, 353; 

capercailyie,     446, 

449- 
capon.  391,  439,  441. 

caravan,  13. 


care,  145,  326. 

cart,  451,  452. 

carve,  127,  141,  164. 

.    165,  406. 

cast,  137,467,475. 

castle,  366, 434, 441. 

cat,  33. 

cateran,  448,  449. 

caterwaul,  378,  421, 

catkin,  334. 

cause,  34. 

-ce  {suffix),  274. 

c«iw,  439,  441- 
cell,  443. 
chaff,  399,  353. 
chaise,  460. 
Chaldon,  496. 
chalice,  441. 
chalk.  353, 434, 441. 
changeling,  333. 
chaos,  131. 
chap,  391. 
chapman,  434,  441. 
char  (fish),  451. 
character,  291. 
chare,     charwoman, 

353.  406- 
charlock,  353,  406. 

chary,  354. 

chatter,  378. 

cheap,   68,   94,   176, 

19O1  434.  44'- 
cheapen,  376. 

cheek.  44.  59,  354. 

cheese,  354,  434, 441. 

chemist,  387. 

chert,  451. 

chervil.  439, 441. 

chest,  439,  441. 

Chester,  433. 

chew,  138,  167,  354. 

chicken.  333,  354. 

chide,  63,  166,  354. 

child,  303,  351,  354, 

407 ;  children,  353, 

493. 
childhood,  57. 
chill,  354. 
chin,  138.  337,  354. 
chincough.  433. 
chine,!  84, 354;  chink, 

i85>  354- 
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H     chip,  i<)i. 

dtrngh,  36J,  374- 

cosecuit,  189.                       ^^^H 

H       cblse!,  igo. 

daut,  66, 451,  4S), 

cosy,  448.  449-                     ^^H 

^H       chop,  191. 

clover,  374. 
down.  476. 

^H      cbooic,  iiB,  159, 1G6, 

^t;h,  36i,'487.'488.           ^^| 

^H          167,    169,    171  H. 

clumsy,  469. 

codd,6<;,7i, 93,368,           ^^H 

^m          m;  chosen.  I  $1. 

dutch,  114. 

^^H 

■       chomtcr,  3S6n. 

duller,  450. 

^       choogh,  361. 

coal.  .3.. 

courtship,  43a.                      ^^^H 

ChnM.  439.  44>- 

cob,  4S1. 

cove.  226,374.                      ^^H 

Chnsimaa,  366. 

cobble,  4SI. 

cow.    6;,                              ^H 

chnckle.  )78. 

CoblE,  4SO. 

12),  132,  175, 190,          ^^H 

chump.  191. 
chorch,3S5.439.44': 

cobweb,  373,412. 

'95-                                   ^^H 

cock  (boat), 4SI. 

459'                        ^^^1 

kirV,  414. 

CMkcrd,  2J1. 

cower,  459.                          ^^^H 

churl,  303,  3S4,  407. 

cockswain,  495. 

cowl.  435,441.                 ^^^H 

churlwh,  )7i,  430. 

codling,  J 13. 

cowslip,                               ^^^H 

cbyie,  »86. 

cogHBte.  84H. 

cradcle,  277.                        ^^^H 

^_        chyme,  iSG,  189. 

cold.    44.    "7.  '77. 

crwUe,     451,     451;          ^^^H 

K       dcmioe,  13- 

270, 407. 

ctadtl,  34-                            ^^H 

H       cinder,  37S,  403- 

cole  (plant),  43S.44'- 

^m       circle.  43.';.  44>- 

collie,  448.  449. 

U<#^)^Vg;cr^f^,             ^H 

^H       circamcisc,  390. 

colleen,  445. 

comb.  lj6,  37s,40l. 

^^^H 

■       cUcban,446.447,449. 
H       cUmber,    446,    ^9, 

crag,  446,  447,  449.              ^^H 

combe,  4Si,4SJ. 

cram,                                          ^^^H 

■           474- 

come,      132,      163  ; 

cranberry.  422,  493.              ^^H 

V       cl^.    13.  440.    447' 

(oi't.  37. 

crane,                                    ^^^H 

■            449. 

comma,  391. 

crants,  4S5.                               ^^H 

clasp,  J79,  351,  3B2. 

corHmyxjlioun,  34. 

crate,  442.                             ^^H 

clntier,  278. 

compelled,  34. 

craie,  471,476.                     ^^H 

creed.  59,  435,  441.              ^^H 

clay,  68. 

cone,  311. 

cced,  447.  449.                     ^^^H 

cUymoie,     13,    448, 

lonfcdcrat,  34. 

creep,  69,  15S,  1G7.              ^^H 

449- 

confound.  287,  289. 

creese,  13.                              ^^H 

den.  67. 

confute,  289. 

^^H 

demie,  107.  179. 

crib,  229.                               ^^H 

dcsve  (10  spIiO.  69, 

eenlray,  34 ;    amlrt. 

cringe,  165.  365.                    ^^H 

'^y^y^.--  '" 

3fi- 

cnpple.  £9,  186,  137.            ^^H 

convcy,convoy,3Ji»«. 

C"<P.  435,44'-                     ^^H 
Crist,  i6.                               ^^H 

deft,yy..»68;^.,467. 

cook,  64,  435,441. 

derit,  407,  439,  441. 

cool,  50,54,63,174, 

dock,  4S1.                            ^^H 

dtol,  28s.  2S6. 

'77.  '63- 

cromledi,  45°-                      ^^H 

diff,  185. 

coomb,  439,  441. 

crook,  64.                              ^^^H 

difl,  ddt,  466. 

coop,  435,  44'- 

CO'',    v..    55.                     ^^H 

dimb,  16s,  37Si  404- 

coot,  451. 

iGi                                    ^^H 

ding.  165. 

cope,  p..  485. 

crowd  (ihrcoie).  167,           ^^^^H 

dip,  137.467. 

copes-male,  485. 

186;  (fiddle).45°i           ^^H 

do™,  j6. 

copper.313,439,441. 

()n^</.),4ii.                  ^H 

it&^. 

corade,  450. 

cruise.  481.                            ^^^H 

cure,  417. 

crumb,  183.  375.                   ^^H 

^      doUi,    oloUw,     55 ; 

com,  IJ7,  239. 

ctumbte,  178,  375.                ^^^H 

^      d(rth,i73;ciot£4 

coronach,  448,  449. 

cruse,  459-                             ^^H 

1 

corric,  448,  449. 

^^H 

L  . 

H 
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cnbit,  443. 

cud,  377»  409*  415; 

quid,  230. 
cuff,  20. 
cuirass,  291. 
Culdec,  451. 
culter,    coulter,   435, 

441. 
culver,  435,  441. 
cumin,  439,  441. 

cup»  435 » 441- 
curd,  451. 

curdle,  278. 

curl,  487,  488. 

curt,  292. 

cushat,  494. 

cut,  451. 

cuttle-fish,  352,  369. 

czar,  14. 

dad,  451. 
daft,  269. 
dM:glc,  469,  470. 
dahlia,  480. 
daintiness,  430. 
dainty,  443,  444. 
dairy,  463. 
daisy,  432. 
dale.  418. 
Dalziel,  3x7. 
dandriff,  451. 
dangle,  469. 
Danish,  272. 
dapple,  469. 
dare,  136,  379,  380. 
dark,  263,  400. 
darken,  276. 
darkling,  275. 
darkmans,  483. 
darling,  223,  422. 
dam,  451. 
dash,  471. 
daub,  444. 
daughter,    107,    136, 

347. 
Daventry,  498. 

dawn,  276,  364. 

day,   226,   304,   341, 

351, 364,401;  days, 

499- 
daze,  471,  476. 

dazzle,  278,  469. 


deacon,  439,  441. 

dead,  154,  270. 

deaf,  82,  86  If,  363. 

deafen,  276. 

deal,  v.,  07  ;  x.,  415. 

dear,  69,  263. 

dearth,  241. 

death.  81, 154,245. 

debt,  324. 

decide,  290. 

deck,    v.,    36811;    i. 

and  V,,  485,  488 ; 

thatch,  415,  416. 
ded,  35  «,  36. 
deed,   68,   175,  345, 

340- 
deem,  58,  87, 90,  307, 

210. 
deep,   69,  83,    8611, 

96  «,  137,  263. 
deepen,  276. 
deer,  69,  176,  226. 
deBle,  67,  208. 
deft,  269. 
delf,  13. 
delight,  362. 
dell,  418;  dale,  416. 
delve,  165. 
den,  228. 
dentist,  254. 
depth,  209,  211,  241. 
dervish,  13. 
desert  (2  words),  411. 
develop,  319. 
devil,  439,  441. 
dew,  231. 
dibble,  469,  471. 
didapper,  422. 
die,  464,  467. 

dig,  351 »  356. 
dight,  435,  441. 
dike,  ditch,  62,  355. 
din,  228. 

dingy,  204,  210,  365. 
dint,  dent,  402,  415. 
dirk,  445. 
dirt,  466,  473. 
disciple,  435,  441. 
dish,    99,    357,   439, 

441. 
dissect,  289. 
distaff,  422. 


ditch,  dike,  63. 

divan,  13.. 

dive.  167,  189,  aoS, 

3IZ. 

dizzy,  271,  378. 

do,  62,  83,  107,  136, 

174- 
dodkin,  334. 

doe,  54. 

dog,  490- 
doge,  13. 
dolt,  485. 
dole,    55.    88,    173; 

deal,  415. 
dollar,  85. 
•dom    {sujfix),    3 1 8, 

496. 
don,  13. 

Don  (river),  404. 
•don  {sufix),  496. 
done,  63,  92. 
doom,   50,   63,   136, 

233. 
door.  III,  136,  146. 

doubt,  32^^ 

dough,  56,  107,  136, 

173,  184,  226,  361. 
doughty,  271. 
dove,  186,  208. 
down  (hill),  65,  452. 
down  (of  birds),  459, 
Downham,  Downton, 

496. 
doze,  400,  472. 

drag,  467*  470- 
draggle,     278,     469, 

470. 
drake,  372,  498. 
draught,  draft,  243. 
draw,  162,  364,  409. 
drawl,  278. 
dread,  loi. 
dream,  68,  176,  333, 

340,341. 
dreary,  99,  186,  379. 
dregs,  465,  466,  470. 
drench,  165, 182, 199, 

210. 
drew,  63. 
dribble,  278,373,466, 

469,  471. 
drift,  185,  241. 


■I^^l 
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driU,    415 «;    thrill, 

ncss),    »54,    407: 

envelop,  319.                      ^^H 

416. 

(pledge).  367. 
drill,  140,  407. 

•.'^■(A.S.diphthoDg),         ^^H 

drink.  159,  .6*,  ifij, 

^^H 

169. 

^B            drip.    167,    189,    MJ, 

earwig,  433. 
e«st.68,94,i7S.H». 

equip,                                  ^^H 

■ 

243, 149.  'og. 

-er  t™jjtr),is6;  ffidv.          ^H 

H       dri<r<.  60,   .59,   .66, 

Easier,  68.  349. 

iuffix-\,  174.                      ^^H 

■            169. 

e«lera,  367. 

^H       dri»le,  103,110,378. 

E&ston,  496. 

^mi^_^),  167.                ^^1 

H       droll,  4S0. 

nt. 108, 134,  164,189. 

tm  (eae>e1.>39.                 ^^H 

H        dro»e,  136. 

errand,  118,  150.                 ^^^H 

^H        droup,  459. 

ebb.»|.'^ 

^H 

^H         diop, /..  laS,  iiG. 

^.  -1  {.laffix),  167. 

eicaipment,  igi.                 ^^H 

dtosky,  tj. 

edd-y,  814- 

Essex.  494.                         ^H 
-est  (suElii),  173.                 ^^H 

dro«,  188,  371. 

edge,  Joi,»J9,  3S5. 

drought,  141. 

eel.  67,  .75.    ^ 

Eslon.  496.                          ^^H 

drove,  56,  184. 

«ch,8;^'^                           ^H 

drovni.  '76.  ^rr- 

365.470.471. 

''/  («J5>).  33.                         ^^ 

dtodfie,  451. 

eider-duck,  461. 

eve.    /.,     303,    371  ;                         ■ 

dniglter,  156- 

eiglit,  131. 

even.  67,  ^SL  37'.                       1 

dnmlcird,  183. 

eighih.  134. 

even,  aa>„  166.                                J 

dt7,  401. 

eighty,  366. 

"^"6,67.175.                    i 

H            dDck,^..487,488. 

either,  170,  41), 

ever,  374,  303.                         ^^ 

K          ducklmg.  »j. 

eke,  44,  S9.  '»8. 

every,  3jG,  413.                    ^^m 

H          dudgeon,  451. 

<!  (™#t),  Ml. 

^H 

H          daeoKH,  13. 

elbow,  371,411. 

excerpt,  191.                         ^^H 

■                   .3- 

eld   (old    age],   109, 

^H         dukedom,  430, 

"gj^w.ss*. 

eiperien'ce,  139.                  ^^H 

H         dumb,  163,  375. 

elder,  adj.,  309. 

^^H 

^m         d*m,  404.  451. 

elder  (tree),  370. 

eye,  44.  sS,  116,  401.          ^^H 
eyelet-hole,  43  r.                   ^^^H 

^B         Dnnbu,       Duaham, 

eleveo,  44,  371,411; 

■            496- 

eUvoith,  154. 

V">(e^s),3l)S,470,          ^^H 

^H        Dunslsn,  495. 

elixir.  8. 

^^1 

■        d.p,>76. 

ell.  199.  37'- 

^H      duu,  380. 

ElmdoE.  496- 

^H      duiif,  171. 

el  men,  264. 

fain,  1G6.  367,  364.               ^^^1 

Dotch,  8s. 
dwwf.34 

else,  199.  374. 
ember-days,  114,  413. 

bir,  165,  >66,  364.                ^^1 

fiiirylike,  430.                      ^^^H 

dwell.  MI. 

embers,  375. 

rake,  483.                              ^^M 

dwtadk,     185,    »78, 

emmet,  »nl,  415. 

falcon,  315                            ^^^H 

^m.        37«' 

empty.  351.  373. 

Ml,  44. 139, 159,160,           ^^H 

^L      dye,  i6t. 

^M,  -n  (,Mr*fl/™^), 

167.                          ^^^H 

^1 

J7s:-«>(*i'.  «/- 

bllow,  164.                          ^^H 

/*>,iii. 

bbchood,  430,                 ^^^H 

^H         4S:{foto.mdL. 

end,  199,  117,340. 

483.                   ^^M 

^H         lecti}.46>.. 

Engl>md,376,40.. 

tu>.  435,  44<.                        ^^H 

^H     etch,  376,  411. 

English,     101,    no, 

faadian  (A.S.),  31  »■              ^^^1 

^H      ear,  1.,  68.  175.  ai6. 

171. 

&r,  4q6.                                       ^H 

^V        379i(of«)ni).»5'. 

enough, 63, 114,  361, 

364- 

Tare,  139,  161,  l63  n,            ^^^1 

'74-                                    ^H 

««l,407- 

entrance    (i    awu^r), 

FamdoD,  49».                         ^H 

earaeu,   j.     (serioas- 

411. 

lairow.  139.  157  n.                 ^^H 
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futhing,  sjS,  406, 
413- 

-£Mt  (suffix),  j6i. 

&sten,  176. 

Mier,  8a,  97,  98,  99, 
103,  108,  117,138, 
147-9,  ^46.  369- 

Ikthom,  138,  333. 

fklling,  113- 

fnlten,  276. 

&ult,  315. 

filWD,  P.,  376,  377, 
468,  471. 

A'*,  36- 

/«!/,/«/,».,  468. 

feu,  67. 

leather.  Si,  136,  13S, 

fed,//.  /.  aadpp.,i,<i^. 
fee.  44,  69,  8»,  139, 

176,337,36". 
feed,  59,  307,311. 
feel,  58, 174. 
feet,  59,  90,  173. 
feign,  136. 


t.  {iin),'i39-' 
feU   (//.  t,   oi  falf), 

160;  0w.jy/.),44- 

iellow,  477, 
felt,  »68. 
friun,  38. 
female,  333  n. 

fend,  49S. 
fennel,  435,  441. 
fetch,  318,  319. 
fetlodc,  477. 

fcv".  435.  44"- 
feverfew,  435.44'. 
few,  139,  365. 
-ff{>»flO.  3=9- 
Ffinch.  318. 
Gbtter,  3j6, 
fickle,  366. 
fiddle,  J38,  368, 435, 

441- 
fie,  461. 


filly,  303,  110,465. 
film,  333. 

Gllh,67,7i,t7e,io8, 
,    311,341. 
fin<*.  3SS- 
find,  165,  403, 
fingei,  136. 
fi«-'Sr.'39,»r5.34°. 
34'- 

firstling,  333. 

fiib,  79, 139,  335,  336, 

,  357-  381. 

fist, 67,  71,313,355. 

fin,  107  n. 

five,  60,  91,  374-5. 

flabby,  471. 

flag    (banner),    470; 

(Blone),  470. 
flagrant,  140. 
flake,  47J,  476. 
flBDnel,  371,450, 
flatliag,  375. 
flannl,  47". 
flaw,  473. 
Saien,  364. 
flay,  16]. 
flea,  68,  175,  401. 
fledge,  466,  47a 
flee,  167  ;  fly,  401. 
fleece,  378. 
fleet,  (.,  69,  135. 
fle«h,  357. 
flight,  344. 
fling,  476-7. 
flit,  465-6. 
flitch,  ass. 
float,  135,  iG7,.iS8.  , 


floe,  4S0. 

Jlekmel  (H.E^.  >73. 
flood,  64,  346. 
floor,  61, 174,  136. 
floiiit,  354. 
flotUla,  13. 
flotnm,  477, 480. 
flounce,  v.,  4S0. 
floonder,  i.,4So. 
flow,  63,  139,  161. 
flammeiy,  450. 

flniter,  463. 

flattei,  378. 

Aj,  1.,  336  ;  v.,  167, 

foal,  139.  465- 

foam,  56,  333. 

foamy,  371. 

fodder,  348. 

foe,s6. 

ft^,  471,  4S0. 

foiIOn,  387,  389. 

foist,  485. 

fold,  v.,  161;  theep- 

fold,  497. 
-fold  (™^),  44,  139, 

361. 
folk,  as7- 

food,  370,  474,  497. 
font,  founl,  388,  405, 
,  417,  435, 44'. 
food,  64,  177,  »46. 

foot,  64,  74,  79,  80, 
83,  84,  86,  86«, 
0.  «o9.  »35,  "38. 
194-S ;  fecc.  96. 

footpad,  483,  4S8. 

fop.  485  487-8. 

foplioe,  J  33. 
for,  jlS,  139. 
for-  (/rtJSx),  315. 
force  (water&ll),  473. 
fore-,  115. 
forecastle,  498. 
forelionE,  430. 
forehead,  494,  496. 
foremost,  197,  365. 
fo[vet,  164. 
fort,  436,  441. 
forloni,  113, 155, 188. 


■■■ 
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■  /.,.... 

fulfilU,   »5-6;   fulfil, 

geysir.  13, 188-9,  4^4^        ^^H 

^B     foiMke.i6iironook, 

ao3. 

466,  473,  475, 480.        ^^H 

H         '*' 

foil,  1 3ft  >63- 

ghastly,  163, 3J3, 363.         ^^H 

^       f»lh-,„s. 

fiillCT,  436.  441. 

gbcckm,  31J.                     ^^^H 

«.y,  3,.,  .». 

fumble,  485. 
fun,  445,  451. 

gb<»t,  55,  173, 3"-      ^^H 
363-                       ^^^1 

fomrd,  16]. 

furloDg,  433. 

ghoul,  13,  333  n.                ^^H 

fowr,  ,48. 

furlough,  477,  480. 

gibe.  458,                             ^^H 

fother,  83, 

furrow,  357  ». 

giddy,  363-                          ^^1 

foul.  65,91, 139,  ijs. 

forie,  37B 

gift.  344.  363.                      ^^H 

iW,  3SS. 

fuse,  V,,  J87,  JBg, 

giggle,  178.                          ^H 
giM,   190.   193,  1D3,          ^^H 

(inm(i,p.,  J88-9;//., 

fusil.  J89. 

40s. 

futile.  187,  J89. 

110,363,407.                  ^^H 

fanndUng,  113. 

fnttocVi,  433, 495. 

gilder.  484,  485-                  ^^1 

rt>uLi,436,    SuiatA. 

iilllliMnfj).  411.             ^^H 

foor,  113, 377. 

gobble,  469. 

giUie,  13.  448-9-                 ^H 

fourth,  IS4.  168. 

gabj.  471. 

gird,  363'                             ^H 

fowl,  J37,  3SJ,  364. 

£id,  ..,  472, 

girdle,  337, 153,  970.          ^^H 

giTC.     159.     IH     I<>S>              ^^1 

401. 

gag.  451- 

.   fcx,3s8. 

gaggle,  13*,  J78. 

363.                   ^H 

gWQ,  468,  47J. 

girl.  487.  489-                      ^^H 

fraternal,  97. 

galD-M)-,  313. 

glad.  ;i,  363.                      ^^H 

ftanght,  467,  471. 

gut,  476. 

gladden,  176.                        ^^^H 

lite,  69,  i;6,  163. 

gall,  44, 113,131,  3j6. 

gladen,    gUddea,    1.,          ^^H 

frecie,    69,    94,   139, 

galloglas,  444,  445. 

340. 43<i.44>-                  ^^H 

167,  378. 

gaUoway,  446,  449, 

gladnesi,  134.                         ^^^H 

Frenc.  igj,  110,  J73. 

gallows,  364. 

glasen,  364.                         ^^H 

&c»h,  ;oi,  110,  371. 

galore,  445, 

gleam,  68,  1S5.  334.           ^^B 

,  357  3r«- 

gaiDble.  37s. 

glee,  69,  331.377.               ^^H 

frwhcn,  176. 

gamboge,  14- 

gleed,  glede,  i;9,  90,          ^^H 

fret.  .64. 

game,  339, 371;  gam- 

108,311,345.            ^^H 

Frid.y  416,  498. 

mon.  4.5. 

g  <^,  446, 449.              ^^H 

friend,  139.  850,  J5I. 

garoesler,  356. 

ghb,  J.,  444,  445.                ^^H 

gander,  370. 

gtib,  adj.,  485.                     ^H 

friEhl,  376- 

gannet,  »4i. 

4^5-                           ^^1 

frighten.  276. 

gantlet,  477,  480. 

glide,  63,166.                     ^^H 

Jii.k,48o. 

garlic,  433. 

glimmer,     334,    37S,          ^^H 

frith,  37fi. 

garth,  J99,  353,  369. 

469.                     ^H 

bo,     boward,     456 ; 

gasp,  467,  469,  473. 

glimpse.  373,  469.               ^^H 

from,  401 ,  416. 

gather,  369. 

^^H 

((oiic,  484. 48s,  488. 

gauntlet,  477.  4B0, 

glisten,  >76,  381.                 ^H 

fiom,fro,  416;  from. 

gawky,  463. 

glitter,  178.469.                  ^^H 

401. 

gaie,467. 

gloom,  50,  63,  334.             ^^H 

frore,  from,  153,  379- 

gm>,  'Ji,  363- 

elory.  1S5.  186.                  ^^H 
Uloncoler,  498.                  ^^^^H 

frott,  188, 14.1- 

gpck.  485- 

frownrd,  its,  i^J- 

ged,  415. 

glove,  63,  374.                     ^^H 

ftown,  480. 

geese,  90. 

frail,  140. 

gem,  438. 
genially,  43<>. 

404.                           ^^H 

ftj  (»p»wn),  461. 

gnarled,  35S.                       ^^H 

hdui.,  ej. 

geniM,l»6. 

gnash,  35S.  471.                ,^^H 

fnglemu..  83. 

ffnia,  34. 

guat,  3£S-       ,     ,              ^^H 

-fal  KiHffix),  j6i. 

g«,  164,  363. 

gnaw,  16},  35S,  3G4.         ^^^H 

5^a 
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gneiss,  85. 

go.  54,  no,  161,  173. 
goad,  57. 
goat,  57,  no. 
Godhead,  57. 
godwit,  433. 
gold,  192,  343. 
golden,  264. 
gon,  a6. 

good,  64, 1 10,  263. 
goodbye,  423. 
goose,  50,  63,  82,  92, 
110,123,  131.  X78, 

i9o>  i94»  3*0*  37 1 1 
402. 

gorcrow,  423. 

gore.  55. 

gorse,  366. 

goshawk,  4^3. 

gosling,      63,      323. 

492-3- 
gospel.  370,  423. 

gossamer,  424. 
gossip,  370,  375,  424. 
governance f  25,  26. 
gowan,  448-9. 
gown,  451. 
grace,  26. 
grandee,  13. 
grasp,  379,  382. 
grass,  226,  376. 
grate,  v.,  480. 
grave,  v.,  162. 
gTay,grey,67,364,40i. 
graze,  grasier,  353. 
great,  263. 
greedy,  68. 
green,  58,  174,  208, 

211,  367,340. 
greensward,  369. 
greet,  59,  174. 
greyhound,  478. 
grim,  263. 
grimace,  480. 
grimalkin,  223. 
grime,  457,  458. 
grin,  402. 
grind,  165,  402. 
grindstone,  495. 
grip,  62,  185;  gripc^ 

62,  166. 
griskin,  223. 


grist,  255. 
groan,  56. 

groat,  485,  487,  488. 
groin,  464,      . 
groom,  376. 
groove,  180. 
grope,  57,  184. 
ground,  4^5* 
groondsel,  370,  424. 
groondsill,  424. 
grovel,  469. 
grow,  62,  159,  161. 
growth,  240^  244. 
gmdge,  480. 
gruesome,  459. 
grunsel,  424. 
guard,  417. 
guelder-rose,  13. 
guest,  81,  124,  131, 

I9?»  ^44,  363- 
guggle,  278. 

gnild,  3^3.  408. 

guilder,  484. 

guile,  guise,  417. 

g«ilt,  363. 

guinea,  14. 

gums,  63. 

gush,  288-9, 379, 466, 

471-2. 
gust,  466-7. 
gut,  187,  288-9. 
gutter,  313. 
gyves,  451. 

h  {initial),  sound  of, 

3.S9- 
habbe^,  33. 

had,  hath,  hast,  374. 

haddock,  321. 

Hades,  13. 

haft,  242. 

hail*  ^M  337,  364. 
hake,  4^6. 

hale,  463 ;  haul.  480. 

hale,  whole,  416. 

half,  44,  325-6,  407. 

halfpenny,  374, 

haUbut,  424,  495. 

halidom,  38. 

hallow,  364. 

halt,  44. 

halter,  248. 


halyard,  424,  4^ 

-hun  {sMffix\  496. 

hammer,  236. 

bammodc,  221. 

Hampstead,  ^o/S. 

.  Hampton,  496. 

hand,  227. 

handcuff,  434. 

handicap,  424. 

handicraft,  424. 

handiworic,  434. 

handle,  337. 

handsel,  hansel,  478. 

handsome,  handker- 
chief, 370. 

handywork,  364, 434. 

hang,  161. 

Hants,  375. 

hap,  38. 

happen,  468. 

harbour,  406,  478. 

hard,  130,  136,  154, 
363,34a 

harden,  276. 

hards,  //.,  406. 

hare,  155,  492. 

harebell,  424. 

hark,  277. 

harrier,  492. 

harry, ».,  406. 

hart,  130,  242,  406. 

harvest,  1 30,  254,292, 

35a,  374- 
hasp,  382. 

haste,  476. 

hasten,  468. 

hate,  353. 

hatred,  219,  220, 496. 

haulm,    halm,     130, 

333-4- 
haven,  240,  374. 

haw,  201,  365  «.,  409. 

hawk,  258, 374  «.;»., 

450- 
hawker,  256,  487-9. 

ha3rward,  365  n. 

hazel,  130,  237,  378. 

he,  58. 

head,  130,  243,  374. 

headlong,  275. 

heal,  67,  94-5,  175, 

I94»  »05*  2»<^ 
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H      health,  150,341. 

liiecoogb,363.4.3. 

hoh,  »6. 

■      heap,  68.  8..  86.  94, 

hid,  pt.  t.  W  ft. 

holy,  s5.  4<»- 

■           133.138.  176. 

491. 

home,   s6,   89,    130. 

H      hear,  58.379 1  heud. 

hidalgo,  13. 

173,  m- 

H          44,  j8,  493. 

hidc,j.,  67, 130, 136, 

homidde,  390. 

■      heukcn,  377- 

17s,  ao8,  313;  v.. 

h<m<U.  38. 

H      beait.  Si,  no,   131, 

67 

honey,  157. 

H           }96. 406.417. 

hie.  401. 

hood,  83,  174. 

■      hearten,  176. 

hieroglyphic,  39J  H. 

-hood,  -head  («.^), 

■      heuth,  401S. 

high.sB,  89, 174,363, 

57,  '54.  >'8-i). 

^H      heat,  6S,  306,    110, 

361,  401. 

hoof,63,9i,i;4,i77. 
hook,  64. 

■          >>9' 

hill,  318,340. 

heath,  67,  130,136. 

hillock,  13." 

hoot,  459.                            ^^H 

heathen,  67,  167. 

him,  499. 

hope,  S3.                           ^^H 

heatheniah,  .7*. 

hind   (pesaant),    370, 

hum,  130,  93!).                  ^^H 

healhet,  491. 

403  i    (deer),  401 ; 

hornet,  343.                          ^^^H 

h«iw.  ijo,  i6j,  197. 

"dj;  VI- 

hoisi'.  JOB,                         ^^m 

heavy,  J71. 

hmder,  f .,  403- 

hot.57,  88,  363,  377,                    1 

Iieed,s9.  "r4.  ""■ 

hindmosl.  265. 

37K- 

h<dger30..36s- 

hioge,  40},  405,  4;6. 

hongh, 361. 

heel,  58,  i«38. 

hint,  403. 

bound,  336,405. 

hrft,H»- 

hip,  137. 

houii,  13, 

hdfer,  4.4,  494.  496. 

hire,  67.  "65. 

house.6s,  174-5. 195, 

height.  141,  168. 
hS|hten,*,7^. 

h.re.i.^.»3. 

34i::4flHi/H.i9;».. 

houscl,  153. 

heirloo>n,  431. 

hilhe,  67. 

hovel.  331,374.                    ^^ 

held.  158,160. 

hither.  369. 

hover,  443.                          ^^H 

hell,  199,  339. 

hitherwiird,  373. 

^H 

helm.  ^4- 

ht»r,  5S,  363. 

how  (hill).  47i.                  ^^1 

help.  16s.  3*0. 

boarhound,42S. 

hoy,  484-f.                             ^^1 

helve.  848. 

hoarse,  5S.  173.37*- 

huckaback.  4S9.                  ^^H 
huck&ier.  356, 487-8.          ^^H 

hemlock,  414. 

bobble,  378. 

hemp,  99  «.,  109,118, 

hobljyhoise.  431. 

bue.    60.    33S,    377.          ^H 

370,  439.  44'- 

hobnob,  415. 

409  i  hues,  499,              ^H 

hempen,  J64, 

hock,  85. 

hue  and  cry,  4Sa                ^^H 

hen,  130.  199,  J)9. 

hogshead,  4S5. 

hag.  470-1.                         ^^H 

hence,  378. 

hoise,  boisl,483,485. 

hall,4S3, 485;  (husk),         ^H 

henchman,  364,  379, 

bold,  v.,  1^8-9.161; 

^H 

415- 

holden,.58-9;  held, 

homble-bee,  375'                 ^H 

henl     (flock),     ]i6 ; 

158;  koldtf.ii. 

humbug,  435.                      ^^B 

(shepherd),  jjy. 

hold  (of  ship),  483, 

hummock.  311.                    ^^H 

h«e.s8. 

48s- 

hand-red,    1)3,    131.          ^^H 

heriol.  435. 

hole,  181,340. 

bem,  heron,  497. 

holiday,  holibot,  493. 

hunger,  ig8,  337.                ^^1 

herring,  158,  J50, 
hcsl.  106,  367  ;  ktstts. 

holland,  I3.48i. 

hurdle,  337-                         ^H 

hollow,  156. 

hnrile,                                 ^H 

Jj-6. 

holly,  holm-oak,  371, 

hoiband.    459>    4TS.         ^H 

he".  133. '•Si  i  hewn. 

497' 

hX...            ■ 

IS9- 

hollyhock,  495- 

heyday.     4DI.     4)5; 

holm,  134. 

hussif,     huKy,     435,          ^H 

l^oyOBjr,  48 j. 

holm-oak,  497. 

478,  493.  495-                  ^H 

llejdoD,  4S>(S. 

hoUwr.,497 

hnstingl,  478,  493-               ^H 
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hnzzah,  85. 
hy,  33. 
hymn,  442. 


I,  a6,  ia8,  357. 
ice,  60,  300,  378. 
ichor,  13. 

icicle,  337,  Z^^^  425- 
idle,  6a,  81,  366. 
if,  364. 

ill,  47>. 

im-bed,  im-park,ai5. 

imp,  439,  441. 

in,  71. 

in-  {prefix),  215. 

inch,  ao5,  417,  436, 

441. 
indi    (island)y    446, 

447»  449- 
incise,  290. 

incognito,  13. 

Ind  (India),  403. 

indexes  versus  indices, 
19. 

-ing(j«^),aaa,a59, 
a6o;  {pres,  pt^, 
250 ;     -ing    (A.S. 

ingle,  448-9. 
ingot,  188,  288-9. 
inmate,  357. 
inmost,  265. 
insect,  289. 
intaglio,  13. 
interloper,  431. 
intersect,  289. 
ioye,  36, 
iron,  60,    174,    238, 

379- 
ironmonger,  425. 

iron-moald,  370. 
irrevocable,  280. 
is,  26,  499. 
-ise,  -ize  {suffix),  327. 
-ish  {suffix),  271-a. 
island,  30  «,  380, 425. 
-ist-er  {suffix),  256  n. 
it»  26,  359,  362,  467, 

499- 
itch,  355,  364. 

ivy,  257. 


jabber,  278, 469, 471. 

i«g»  451- 
jangle,  278. 

jaunt,  467,  471. 

jeer,  485. 

jerkin,  224,  485. 

jetsam,  478. 

jib,  v.,  480. 

jibber,  278. 

^ibe,  471. 

Jingle,  278,  356. 

joggle,  278. 

joUy,  480. 

jolly-boat,  478,  48a 

jolt,  356. 

jowl,  jole,  356. 

jmnble,  469,  471. 

jump,  471. 

jmiU,  13. 

jostle,  jostle,  278. 

juxtaposition,  431. 

-k  {verbal suffix),  277. 
kail,  488-9. 
kails,  487,  488. 
kangaroo,  14. 
Katharine,  21. 
keel,  69, 176  ;  v.,  208, 

2IX. 
keelson,  478. 
keen,    58,    174,    263, 

303- 
keep,   190,  211,  436, 

441. 

l^eg,  465. 

ken,   126,   200,   210, 

465. 
kept,  268. 

kerbstone,  431. 

kerne,  444,  445. 

kernel,  203,  210,  223. 

kettle,  200,  436. 

kex,  450. 

key,  364,  401- 
khan,  14. 
kibe,  450. 
kick,  450. 
kidney,  478. 
kilderkin,  224. 
kik,  436,  441,  443. 
kin,   no,    120,    122, 


126,  303,  338,  305, 

353- 
-kin  (suffix),  333, 

kinchin,  483. 

kind,  403. 

kindle,  403. 

kindred,     319,     330, 

37o»  403,  4S^- 
kine,  66,  93,  195. 

king,  no,  126,  359. 

kingdom,  496. 

kink,  480. 

kirk,  469. 

kiss,  1 10,  303. 

kitchen,     303,     340, 

436,  441- 
kith,  308,  211,  341. 

kitten,  222. 

kn-  {initial),  358. 

knag,  451- 
knave,  373. 
knead,  127, 164. 
knee,  69,   121,    127, 

331,  377- 
kneel,  278,  457,  469. 

knife,  60,  127. 

knight,  241. 

knit,  203,  210. 

knob,  373. 

knop,  358,  373. 

knot,  127,  417. 

knout,  14  ff,  127,  480. 

know,   55,   121,  126, 

161. 

knowledge,  2x9,  356, 

494»  49^- 
knurr,  487-9. 

ky  (cows),  66, 195. 

fythe,  198. 


lack,  s,  and  v.,  487, 

488. 
lad,  451. 
ladder,  248,  360.' 
lade,  162,  360 ;  ladle, 

237,  3^. 
lady,  186,  360,  374, 

435- 
laid,  240,  267. 

lair,  182,  237,  364. 

lake,  436,  441. 


^^^^^^^^^^P^^H 

^^BBI^^^^^^^^^^H^B^I^^^H         ^^^^^^1 

.......„„„,  „i 

Uiiu,i3. 

InTc,  6j,  iSj,  906. 

375-                         ^1 

i^b,  »s».  m- 

led,  ft.  1.   gHJ  pf.. 

ll'nbcck,%03.                    H 

kmbkia,  333. 

491. 

lime,  61,134;  (tnel,       ^^H 

L«mm>..    35».    360, 

ledge,  466,  470. 

370-1, 40J-           ^m 

374.  4^5.  493- 

lee,  331,457,  473. 

limp.  v..  404.                     ^H 
Imdipin,  379.                     ^m 
line,  6a  h.                           ^^M 

Uncc-knighl,  484. 

leech.  68,  »8.  35S  J 

land,  «6,  401. 

{MoufitaJ      term). 

Und«n,  85. 

leer.  69. 

linen,  364,  436,  441.        ^H 

land-KBpe,  9>o, 

Unseed,  436,  441.               ^^B 

lank,  36a. 

ling,                                   ^M 

left,  aJj.,  169. 

-ling,  -long,  333, 175.         ^^M 

Up..-..36o«,4.S. 

1^,  470- 

linger,  403.                        ^^M 

lapwine,  360,  415. 

Leicester,  49S. 

linE,     %6o.       403;       H 

l"lt,       377.       497 ; 

leman,  374,  436,  493. 

(torch),  485.                  ^H 

u.rc';,-,l';.,-,. 

lemming.  4B0. 

linstock,  48s.                    ^M 

lend,  185,  J06,   no. 

law.  4S1 ;  uusie,  15?- 

370. 

lipogram,  136.                  ^^H 
^P'  '19>  3^  "1  377<      ^^H 

laiao,  13, 

length,  joi.iio,  J41, 

laat.  s.  (bordoi),  154, 

lengtl.en.  176. 

383.                  ^H 

360;  B^-.,  366. 

leal,  -..  365. 

lissom,  16),  368.             ^H 

loKh.  3?S- 

Leominster,  498. 

list  (plcue),  304,  310:       ^^M 

lalh,  366. 

-less     (j«#.c;.     187, 

(lislen),  360.                  ^^1 

laUin,  147. 

36t. 

listen,  355.  176.  183.        ^1 

kB^,    j6>,    360-1, 

lessen,  >76. 

384.  386.  360,  381.        M 

401. 

lesions,  34. 

li[be,6o,  371.                     ^H 

UnghtCT,  i+8. 

kt(hinder).JOO,Jlo; 

lillle.  366.                          ^H 

U»a.  13. 

Cpcnnit),  160-1. 

live,  ad/..  430.                   ^H 

laTciock,  lal. 

lettuce,  441. 

law.  181.  341,409. 

level,  150. 

liver,  336,  174.                   ^H 

Ujr,t>.,  iSt.ioo,  110, 

lew  (shelter),  457- 

54-                                ^1 
loai;56,  136,  360.             ^^1 

36s- 

lewd,  497. 

-le,  -1  (viriai  siifix). 

lice.  67,  378. 

i»m,  56, 334.          ^m 

ne. 

Uch-gaie,  3SS,  4a6. 

loan,  1S4,  >39-                  ^M 

Im,  3€).  401. 

lid,  185.  360. 

loath,  55,   1T3.  3fi3,       ^H 

368;    loRtbe,    53,       ^M 

lead,  t..,  68,  ijj.jofi, 

lie,  1-.,  131, 164. 36s: 

S10,368;(21£f(m/j), 

(to    tell  lie.),   44, 

^1 

41 1. 

167,  401. 

lobster,357,373,4i7.       ^H 

leaden,  164. 

lief,  69,  94,  96,  14., 

436,44'-               .    *  ^M 

leaf,  68,  176. 

»63. 

loch.  1 3,  44G,  449.           ^^H 

lMeii«,48i;  iMpirc. 

life,  60. 

lock,  167,  188.                  ^H 

I«aft73.  476- 

Ufegwrd,  431. 

-lock, -ledge,  3lS.            ^H 

lift,   J03.   J 10,   46J, 

locket,  480.                      ^H 

lean,  adj.,    67,    J67, 

476- 

locDst,  417.                       ^H 

360;  p.,  131.360. 

light,  j„44,  81,  i»3, 

lode,  57,  184,  363.           ^m 

kap,  68,81,161.176, 

13^.141,303,363: 

.360. 

adj.,  44,  369. 

loft,  345, 476.        ^m 

leam,  376,  177,  379. 

liehtei.483. 
like,  61. 

log,  470.                        ^H 

IrarniDg,  1..  Jjg. 

logic,  357.                        ^H 

\tate  (.1  tMnh),  ^11. 

■like,  Aj  (.mgix),  161. 

loiter,  485,                       ^^H 

U^,,8J. 

liken,  376,4.18,  468. 

487-               ^H 

leaUier,  337,  348. 

likewiw.  374. 

lone,  313,  49S.                 ^H 

leathern,  164. 

lily,  439,  44'. 

^1 
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long,  40a. 

longagty  33. 

look,  50,  64. 

loon,  458,  487-8. 

loop,  451. 

loose,  187,  a6i,  263, 

463. 
loot,  139. 
lop,  485. 
lord,  303,  360,  374, 

426. 
lordling,  333. 
lore,    55,    155,    173, 

184,379- 
lorn,  379. 

lose,  167,  188,  379. 
lost,  268. 
lot,  188,  360. 
loud,  66,   131,    150, 

154,  370,  384,  386, 

360. 
lough,  445. 
louse,  65,  175,  195. 
lout,  1 86. 
love,  71. 
low,  v.,  63, 161 ;  adj.^ 

56,  456,  472. 
low    (mound),     331  : 

(flame\  472. 
lower  (2  words)  f  41 1. 
lubber,  451. 
Lucentio,  21. 
luck,  487,  488,  489. 
luke-wann,  360  n. 
lumber,  ».,  285,  286, 

469,  474. 
lurk,  277,  468,  473. 
#  lust,  245. 
iusiig  (Du.),  484. 
-ly(j«#r),  273;(fl^». 

stijffix)y  49,  61. 

fy^i^gy  35  «• 


macadamised,  431. 
macaroni,  13. 
macintosh,  448-9. 
madden,  276. 
madness,  254. 
maid,   maiden,   346 ; 

maiden,  223,  364. 
maidenhead,  57. 


main,  s.,   133,    330, 

364- 
Malkin,  333. 

mallow,     333,     436, 

441. 

malt,  183,  407. 

maltster,  356. 

malt-*us,  495. 

man,  71,  340. 

manakin,  485. 

mane,  490. 

maner,  33,  36, 

mangle,  j.,  338. 

manhood,  57,  318. 

manner,  3x3. 

manneSy  25,  36. 

mannikin,  334. 

many,  37 1. 

mar,  400. 

mar  (more),  36, 

marble,  441. 

march,  j.,  355. 

marigold,  431. 

marline,  482. 

marrow,  257  «. 

marsh,  372,  357,  406. 

marten,  372. 

martyr,  439,  441. 

mass,  436,  441, 

matador,  13. 

match,  355. 

mate,  357. 

maternal,  97. 

matins,  313. 

matter,  313. 

Matthew,  319  ». 

mattock,  221,  443. 

maulstick,  85. 

maund,  405. 

mavoumeen,  446. 

maw,  364,  409. 

maze,  472. 

mazer,  487,  489. 

me,  26,  58. 

mead,  meadow,  331. 

meal  (repast), 67, 175, 
273;  (of  com),  330. 

-meal  {suffix) y  273. 

mean,  aa;.^  67,  263 ; 
v.y  67. 

meant,  268. 

measles,  489. 


meat,  300,  337,  340. 
meed,  -59. 
meek,  465. 
meerschaum,  13,  85. 
meet,v.,  59,  307,  311. 
mellow,  264. 
melt,  165. 
fneUyngy  33, 
men,  190,  193. 
mense,  271. 
Menzies,  317. 
mere,  300. 
mermaid,  426,  493. 
mesmerise,  85. 
metal,  mettle,  313. 
mete,  164. 
metheglin,  450. 
me-thinks,  402. 
metre,  441. 
mew,  //.  /.  (mowed), 

48  ff. 
mewl,  278. 
mezzotinto,  13. 
mice,  67,  93,  96, 175, 

.195,  378. 
mickle,  266. 
mid,  263. 
midge,  365. 
midriflf,  426. 
midst,  367. 
midwife,  215,  426. 
might,  244,  362. 
mighty,  270,  271. 
milch,  470. 
mild,  407. 
mildew,  426. 
mile,  60, 62, 433,436. 
milk,  129,  196,  416  ; 

milt,  357,41^,472. 
milksop,  426. 
mill,  203,  371,  436, 

441. 
million,  19. 
milt,  357,  416,  473. 
mince,  378. 
Minchin,  198. 
mind,  245,  402. 
mine,  61. 
mingle,  402. 
minUcin,  222,  485. 
minster,  303,  3 10, 439, 

441. 
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mint  (herb),  403, 439, 
441;  (for  money )y 
303,  a  10. 

minx,  485,  488. 

mire,  461. 

mirth,  341. 

misdeed,  a  16. 

misselthnish,38 1,436. 

mist,  355. 

mistletoe,  366,  37 1, 
381,  436. 

mix,  358. 

mizzle,  v.,  383. 

mob,  7. 

moccassins,  14. 

moisten,  376. 

mole  (spot),  55 ;  (an- 
imal), 436,  497. 

Monday,  63, 373, 436, 
496.  498. 

money,  303. 

monger,  404;  mon- 
grel, 333,  404. 

monk,  198,  404,  439, 

month,  03,  340. 
mood,  50,  64,  343. 
moon,  50,63,95, 177. 
moor,  v.,  483;  s,,  63. 
moose,  14. 
moot,  307. 
mop,  485. 
mope,  485. 
more,  55,  173. 
mom,  339  ff. 
morrow,  364. 
mortal,  136. 
mortar,  436,  441. 
mosquito,  13. 
mcsUy  35,  36,  37. 
mother,  64,  97,  98, 
104,    108,     147-9, 

I74»  346,  3^9- 
mound,  405. 

mount,   404-5,    436, 

441-    ^ 
mourn,  165,  377. 

mouse.  65,  96,   175, 

195. 
mouth,  65,  93,  371. 

mow.  J.,  364;  v.,  55, 

161. 


much,  139. 

mud,  487,  488,  489. 

muddle,  487,  488. 

nmg,  451- 
maggy»  470- 

mugwort,  365,  436. 
mulberry,  436,  441. 
mule,  64,  69. 
mullein,  364. 
murder,  347,  348,353, 

368. 
murky,  35  n. 
murther       (murder), 

136,347,353,368. 
muscle,  mussel,  436, 

441.        ^ 
must,j.,436,44i;»., 

63. 

mutter,  378. 

myriad,  13. 
myth,  13. 

n-  (prefix) f  316;   -n 

{sujix),  376. 
nab,  471. 

nadoun,  35,  36,  33. 
nag,  487. 
nail,  134,   146,    337, 

364. 
naked,  133,  154,  370, 

417. 
nail  (awl),  373. 

name,  235,340-1,401, 

417- 
nap  (on  cloth),  358; 

v.y  360. 
napkin,  233. 
narrow,  44,  264. 
narwhal,  478. 
nase  (drunk),  483. 
nass  (ass),  373. 
nasty,  473. 
naught,  377  ;not,436; 

naughty,  55. 
naunt,  316,  373. 
nave  (of  a  wheel),  141. 
navel,  222,  338,  374, 
nay,  463. 
near,  68. 
neat,/..  68,  187. 
neatherd,  494. 
neck,  329,  360. 


need,  59, 69, 313, 345. 

needle,  68, 175,  349, 

needs,  274. 

neeld,  249. 

necze  (to  sneeze),  379, 

381,  386. 
negro,  13. 

neif,  361,473,  476. 
neigh,  67,  360,  364, 

40X. 
neighbour,65,7i,4oi, 

426,  495- 
nepenthe,  13. 
ncsh,  357,  361. 
-ness  (sujlx),  353. 
nestling,  333. 
net,  71,  81,  300,  338. 
nettle,  81,  301,  338, 

361. 
never,  374. 
new,  263,  377,  409. 
newfangled,  370. 
newt,  216,  373,  374. 
nibble,  378,358. 
nick,  487. 

nickname,  3 16,  436. 
niggard,  361,  473. 
niggot,  216. 
nigh,  58, 89, 365, 361, 

401. 
night,  344,  363. 
nightingale,  373,  436. 
nightmare,  437. 
niu  (ne  will),  3 16. 
nim,  403. 
nimble,  181,  375. 
nine,  364,  401. 
ninth,  154. 
nip,  nibble,  358. 
nipple,  333. 
nit,  361. 
no,  26,  54, 
nod,  361. 
node,  417. 
noggin,  451. 
nonce,  216. 
none,  56. 
nook,  451. 
noon,  50, 63,  69,  436, 

437,  441. 
nor,  408. 

Norfolk,  369. 
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Nonnan,  369,  480. 
north,  268. 
northem,  267. 
Norton,  496. 
Norway,  369. 
Norwiai,  369. 
nose,  379. 
nostril,  368, 376,  437, 

493. 
not,  55^  36a,  426. 

notch,  487. 

Nottingl^am,  258. 

noun,  417. 

now,  65,  9a,  175. 

nowise,  274. 

nozzle,  22a,  378. 

nnde,  417. 

nugget,  216. 

numb,  181,  375. 

nun,  404,  437,  441. 

nuncheon,  427. 

nuncle,  2x6,  372. 

nursling,  223. 

nut,  303,  361. 

oaf,  456. 

^^>  57>  173  »  oaken, 

264. 
oakum,  427. 
oar,  55. 

oast-house,  427. 
oaten,  264. 
oath,  55,  88,  172-3, 

226. 
oats,  57. 
odd,  472. 
of,  off,  139,  373,  415, 

499- 
offal,  427. 

offer,  348,  373,  384, 

437»  441- 
oft,  71,  81,  340. 

old,  44,  154,  407. 

-om  {^suffix,  275). 

on,  71,  340.401;  (A*^- 
fix),  216. 

once,  274,  378,  403. 

one,  56,  173. 

only,  56.    . 

ooze,  377-8. 

open,  276-7. 

opera,  13, 


opossum,  14. 
or,  427,  498. 
orange,  216. 
orchard,     364,    365, 

-J27. 
ordeal,  216,  427. 
organ,  441,442. 
orlop,  482. 
orrery,  445. 
orts,  217,  487-9. 
ostrich,  431. 
other,    63,    92,   108, 

149,  154,  178,  270, 

37",  403. 
otter,  135,  236. 
ouch,  216. 
ought,  54. 
ounce,  417.' 
our,  26,  65. 
ousel,  252,  375. 
out,66,  i34;(/fi5/£r), 

217 ;  out  and  out, 

489. 
outcry,  430. 
outer,  utter,  415. 
outlaw,  460. 
outmost,  265. 
oven,  239. 
over,  138-9  ;(/r^j:), 

217. 
overpower,  430. 
owe,  277,  364. 
owl,  65. 
own,   56,    276,    277, 

364. 
ox,  358. 
oxlip,  427. 
oyster,  442. 

pad,  483,  488.' 
padder,  483. 
paddle,  222,  380. 
paddock,  221,  376. 
pad-nag,  483. 
pain,  61. 

pall  (I),  437,  441. 
palm,  407,  439,  440, 

441. 
palter,  469. 
pamper,  487, 489. 
pan,  437,  441. 
panoply,  13, 


papal,  57. 
paper,  440,  441. 
paroxysm,  327. 
parricide,*  390. 
partake,  431. 
Pasch,  440,  441. 
pash,47i. 
pasha,  13. 
patch,  ^87,  489. 
paternal,  97. 
path,  81, 82, 137. 
patter,  278. 

pea,  380,  437i  44^  ? 

pease,  460. 
peace,  3x4. 
peach,  442. 

pear,  437, 441- 
pearl,  442. 

pease,  460. 

pebble,  373. 

peccadillo,  13. 

penance y  25,  26. 

penny,  201,  259,  437, 

441. 

pent,  268. 

people,  33,  306,  316. 

pepper,  440,  441. 

peri,  13. 

periwmkle,  437, 441. 

periwinkle  (fish), 371. 

Ptrs  (name),  38. 

pescy  36. 

phenix,  440, 441. 

philibeg,  448-9. 

pianoforte,  13. 

pibroch,  13,  448-9. 

piecemeal,  273. 

pikerel,  222. 

pilch,  437,  441. 

pilchard,  451. 

pile  (2),  437,  441. 

pillion,  445. 

pillow,  232,437,44x. 

pilot,  482. 

pimple,  222. 

pin,  437i  441. 
pindar,  204,  210;  pin- 
ner, 204. 
pme,  v.,  61,433,437. 
pine    (tree),  61,  62, 

437»  441. 
pinfold,  427. 
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pink  (baaOi4S>>4S-t- 
pjnt.  4°3- 
|U]Jda,  113. 
l«t,  »os.  437.  44'' 
pilch,  437.  441. 
pUid,  448-9. 
pUnl.  437,  441. 
pUah,  487,48(1,489. 
plulcr,  440,  441. 
plentiful,  430. 
plighl,  »44. 
plough,  361,458,459. 
plongb-lhatc,  iji. 
plover,  139. 
plum,  440,  441. 
plnmp,  489. 
pluiidei,  83,  489. 
poetaster,  afG. 
I>ole,  437,  441. 


.404- 


p<my.  4S"- 
poodlc,  S,s. 
pooh,  459. 
pool.  433.  437. 
pope.  57. '*9.44o-'. 
poppT.  437.  441- 
^r-<(pooti,38, 
poA,i3<».    ^ 
pomdee,  376. 
port.  433, 437- 
P06t  (0.437.  44"- 
pound,  404,  438, 441. 
ptad  (hone),  ^83. 
pnnce,  356. 
prattle,  178, 4169. 

pRcUc,  ^90. 
pTMcnt,  411. 
prickle,  J37. 
pride,  66,   67.    joS, 
an.  366. 


provost,  43B. 
pulm,  407.  4^ 
plu'iaigBii,44t 
imtk,4Si. 


pog.  4S'- 
pumice,  438,  441. 
punilw,  ij6. 
puni,  404,  438,  441. 
fur  tharile,  38. 
purl,  469. 

quadf,  1.,  qu&clual  ver 
484. 

quaff,  447-9. 
qusgmiic.  417. 
qn«igh.  447. 
ifuail,  f.,  163.  181, 
qualm,  133,  181,134 

407-8. 
quandary,  473,  479. 
quarti,  83. 


queasy,  464,47a,  475. 

qitceii,  38,  131,  aa7, 

3031  33S  i    quean, 


355- 
quem,  133,  339. 
quick,  iij,i33,j63. 
quickm,  176. 
quid.  330,  409,  415. 

quilch-gius.  111. 

quoth,  153,  164. 


i»ck  (doud),  473. 

raft,  467. 

raid,  416,  463,  466. 

rail  (nigbt- dress),  337, 

361,  364. 
ruin.  7'.>39.  364- 
"'■'•  'SJj  '°4-  41*' 

463.  4*5.  47  »■ 
rake,  c.  416. 
rakchelt,    lake,    i65, 

r.ikU  (M.  E.),  jM. 


rap.  I'..  361. 473. 
rape,  473. 
rape  (Sussex),  361. 
rapparee,  445. 

raich,  jjs, 

rath,  481,  361;  ralbtr, 
.        361. 
rattle,  J78,  361. 

raven,  »3i,  361,374; 

(1  'werds'i,  4:1. 
taw,  165,  361. 
reach,  68,  355,  4161 

(tetch),36i 
read,  f9,  68, 161  \  ft. 


.108,116.  136, 

187,  363. 
-red  K'-lfiA,  "8. 

reechy,  355. 
reed,  69,  361. 
reef.  j„  481. 
reek.  JQ.  "67.  iS?. 
reel  (Jancc),  448-9 ; 
[for  yam),  361. 

ten,  3GS. 
reliuld,  187,  1B9. 
refute,  189. 
rein.  73,  73. 
reiodeer,  464. 
rend.  303,  361. 
rescind,  39a 

rhyEue,  6t.  91,  334. 
rhymester,  lj6. 
rib,  318. 

-ric.;™^),  118. 

rich,  61,  09,  3£5- 
rick.  59,  361, 
riddle,  138,  153,  G3I. 
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ride,  63,  166. 

ridge,  328,  361,  365, 

Riding,  359,473,476, 

479- 
rife,  457. 

rifle, ».,  361,  469. 

rift,  341,  466-7. 

rig  (rid^),  365,  414, 

470. 
right,  adj.^  139,  369, 

401. 
righteous,  263. 
rigidness,  254. 
rime,  61,  301. 
rimer,  309. 
rind,  361,  402. 
ring,  131,  165,  361. 
rink,  361. 

rinse,  279,  469,  480. 
ripe,  62,  184. 
ripen,  276. 
ripple,  361,  469. 
rise,    60,    150,    151, 

166. 
rite,  442. 
rive,   20,    166,    458, 

467,  471. 
rivet,  480. 

rix-dollar,  85. 

road,  57,  184,  416. 

roar,  55. 

roe,  54, 173,239,362, 

472-3. 
rokked,  34. 

rood,  50,  64,  83,  174. 

roof,  361. 

rook,  64,  128,  361. 

room,  65,  71,  234. 

roomy,  209. 

roost,  63,  361. 

root,  377,  416,  458, 

473. 
root  up,  rout  up,  v.^ 

377- 
rope,  57,  89. 

rose,  440,  441. 

rotten,  188,  467. 

rouble,  13. 

rough,   65,    71,    263, 

361. 

roughen,  276. 


round    (to    whisper), 

370. 
rouse,  361,  459,  472. 

rover,  482,  485. 

row,  v.,  63,  161. 

row  (noise),  459. 

rub,  451. 

ruck,  361,  472-3. 

rudder,  247,  368. 

ruddock,  221. 

ruddy,  255. 

rue,  v,y  167,  361. 

ruffle,  485.  • 

rumble,  278. 

rummage,  492. 

rumple,  361. 

ruD»  165,  376;  runs, 

rung,  J.,  226,  361. 
runnel,  222. 
rush,  v.,  361. 
rust,  254,  255. 
rustle,  278,  469. 
ruth,  240,  361,  466, 

467*  473. 


-s,//.  Jf#r,  49. 
-s,  -ce,  -se,  274. 
sabbath,  10. 
sack,  440,  441. 
sadden,  276. 
saddle,  237. 
sadness,  254. 
sag,  470. 
saga,  480. 
sail,  237,  364. 
saint,  442. 
sake,  207. 
sal,  36. 
sale,  202,  476 
sallow,  264. 
sally  (vnllow),  257. 
salt,  81,  269. 
salt-cellar,  431. 
salve,  407  n. 
sapling,  223. 
sark,  406. 
sassafras,  289. 
sat,  340. 
Saturday,  426. 
savaciaurty  25,  36. 


save,  38. 

savine,  438,  441. 
saw  (tool),  303,  390, 

364,409;  (saying), 

202,  416. 
saxifrage,  289. 
say,  201,  341. 
scab,    291  ;    scabby, 

381,  415 ;  shabby, 

415- 
scald,  ctdj..,  470. 

scald  (poet),  470. 

scale,  291,  381. 

scall,  291,  470. 

scallop,  scalp,  292. 

scalpel,  292. 

scant,  467,  470. 

scantling,  223. 

scape-goat,  431. 

scar  (rock),  291,  406, 

470 ;  scaur,  291. 
scarce,  292. 
scare,  470. 
scarf,  291,  470. 
scarify,  291. 
scarp,  291. 
scathe,  136,  162. 
scatter,     290,     415  ; 

shatter,  415. 
scent,  328,  334. 
scite  {for  site),  328. 
schedule,  290. 
schism,  schist,  290. 
school,  440,  441. 
schooner,    381,    481, 

482. 
science,  328. 
scion,  289. 
scissors,  290. 
scoff,  487,  488. 
scold,  487,  488. 
scoU,  34. 
scoop, 458,  470. 
sc6p  (A.  S.),  179, 180. 
score,  181,  291. 
scorpion,  138,  291. 
scotch,  v,j  470. 
scot-free,  188,  427. 
Scottish,  272. 
scoundrel,  370. 
scourge,  291. 
scout,  v.,  460,  47a 
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r            »cowt.4(So,4ro. 

send,  1^5,  aoo. 

shelve,  470. 

,            scraggy,  470-1. 

sennieht?437,  '498. 

shepherd,  494. 

scmp,     scrape,    191, 

seraph,  .0. 

470. 

sermted,  189. 

sheriff,  417,  493,  49S, 

acrmtch,  470. 

semce  tree,  438,441. 

shide.  390. 

scream,  461,470. 

set,  181,100,  110. 

shield.  346. 

shlelln,  shealing.  465. 

screech,  416, 457,470. 

settle,  I.,  181,  137. 

«reed,  aji,  414. 

»e»cii,  1S5.  34°- 

shift,  344. 

Jcrip.  391,470. 

KTealh,  154. 

scroll,  191. 

sew,  pi.    1.   (sowed), 

shilling,  359. 

scruple,  391. 

48  «. 

shine,  6t,    166,   303, 

scTQliny,  191. 

shabby,  191,  3S1. 

381. 

scimI. 466,470-1. 

shJoele    flile),    3901, 
<gravel),  466. 471; 

scaffle,  189, 416,  469, 

shaft,  14J,  191. 

470. 

scnllt,  377,  468,  470. 

shah,  :3. 

shake,  139.  161,  168, 

■hip.  81,   115,  atS, 

417- 

*™i!{™W70. 

.153.  357- 

-ship,  118. 

sculpture,  391. 

shnle,8s,  191. 

shire.  391. 

scum.  46s  »,  470. 

shambles,  438,  44'- 

shirt,   191,  416.  4«S. 

scntlle,  t..,  466,  469, 

shame,  357,  381. 

470. 

470  ;  >.,  438,  441. 

shamefaced,  161. 

shivc,  458. 

«yii>c.  igo,  334, 3?8. 

shamrock,  aai,  444, 

shiver,   v..    469:    ,^ 

^     lwr*fl/    su^\ 

445- 

470. 

179. 

shnuk,  ]]6. 

shoal  (0,440,  441. 

sea,  sa,  67,  94,  310, 

shanly,  446. 

shock  (of  com),  487, 

311,  340-1. 

sliape,  161,  178,  191. 

489. 

»e«n.68.  176,  134. 

shard,  191. 

shoe,   61,   174,    ai6. 

share,  i8r,  191;  (of  a 

363;  shoes,  44. 

9e«,6S. 

plough),  as». 

shoe,  451. 

*eal,lS},  461-1,466. 

sharp,  8j.  138,191. 

shone,  56,  399. 

■eont,  189. 

sharpen,  176. 

shook.  64. 

secoad,  19. 

shatter,  190,  415. 

shoot,  167. 

section,  sector,  189. 

■have,  139, 163, 191. 

shore,  391. 
short,  363,  191. 

ledge,  101,  jio,  119, 

shareling,  113, 
Shaw,  364,  381. 

390,  365- 

shorten,  176. 

s«,    69,    164,    176, 

she.  69.  .76. 

shot,  188. 

340-1,  361. 

sheaf,  68,  187. 

shoulder,  381. 

seed,  68,  17s,  14.^. 

shear.  163.  J91. 

shote,  141,  167,  188, 

seek,   59,    107,   an, 

sheath,  67,  390,  368  ; 

shovel,  137. 

354- 

sheathe,  390.  368. 

shower,  65, 

shebeen,  446. 

shred,      393,      414; 

seemly,  463. 

shed,  161,  390,303. 

screed,  414. 

aeette,  69.  155,  167, 

she™,  58. 

shrewd,  497. 

176. 

sheep.  44,  81. 

shriek.  416,  457. 

wg  ("nige).  iH- 

sheet,  470. 

sheer  oil,  191, 481. 

shift,  1B5,  341, 

•cgmcDl.  189. 

shrike,  458. 

kW-<,  38. 

sheet,  59.  187- 

shrine,6i,  61. 69,438, 

itk,,  38, 

s  held  rake,  417. 

44'- 

•eldoro,  175,430. 

shelf,  391. 

shrink,  165. 

.ell.  101, 110. 

shell,  aoo,  339,  191, 

shrive,   60,   61,    166 

letnpster,  373;  semp- 

38'- 

u■^^^■'ni: 

stress,  Si6. 

shelter,  417. 

K  ma 

•hnvel,469. 

S3" 

■hroud,  66,  iqi, 
Shrove-Tueiday,  184. 

■hnddet,  48  7 ,  48  a ,  489. 
thoffle,  189,416,466, 

4*9- 
Bhnnt,  473,474. 
■hut,  i8g,  104,  3B1. 
■bottle,  189, 137, 139, 

153- 
ibj,  461, 

sicken,  il6. 
fickle,  »38, 189,  438, 
.441- 

sidetiDg,  175. 
Here,  334. 
righ,  1S6, 356. 
^ht,  344,  368. 
silk,  158,  440-1. 
■ilken,  364. 

tilver,  44,  196. 
Eilveni,  164. 
simper,  469. 
sin,  179,  119. 
ri»  (since),  36. 
since,  378,  430,  498. 
Bioew,  333. 
sing,  165. 

.  365,  +>». 
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sirU 


,.  3J7- 


siskin,  133,  480. 
«i*l",  J47,  377.  4( 
•It,  135,  164. 
sii,  358. 

tilth,  154,  a68  ;  s 
36S. 

skates,  360. 
skdn,  444,  445, 

Kkewer,  470. 
skid.  190, 470. 
skiff,  417. 
skill,  391,  470. 


skim,  465. 470. 
skin,  381,  470. 
sldnk,  401. 
skip,  451. 
skipper,  48 1. 
skin,  391,  416,  46J, 

470. 
skittish,  465-6,  470. 
skittles,  465-6,  470. 
Bknll,  191. 

sky,  461,470. 
(libber,  487,  4S8. 

slacken,  3 76, 
»l«g,  470.  480. 
sUm.  153    154. 

llsDg,  466. 

■Utes,  483. 
■lattem,  474. 
ighler,  a  " 


slave 


J8p,  : 


filedye-ha miner,    3S5, 

in- 
sleek,  457. 
sleep,    68,    8a,   158, 

161,175.  "6. 

sleieht,  344,463, 467. 

slender,  487. 
slept,  44,  3G8. 

slick,  457. 
slide,  6).  137,  166. 
slight,  369,  487-3. 
slime,  61,  334- 
sling,  165. 

slip,  167,185. 
slippery,  a66. 
slit,  iG'6,  185. 
sloe,  54,  173. 
.login.  13,447,449. 
sloop.  48 1. 
slop,  18S. 
slope,  184. 
slot,  487,  4S8. 
sloth.  341. 
sloacb,  459.  470. 


sloogh    (nuK),    361, 

45»- 
sloven,  485. 
slubber,  469,  4S8. 
sing,  470-1. 
ilnghom,  448. 
slumber,  367,  375. 
sly,  34Si463- 
■mack     (boaO>     37  >• 

48=. 
stnallage,  431. 
smart,  f.,  406. 
■mash,  471. 
smattci,  469. 
smelt,  v.,  3B0,  465, 

480. 
smile,  377. 
smirk,  377. 
smite,  6»,  166. 
■moke,  167, 188, 196. 
smooth,  107. 
smother,  376. 
smoulder  376. 
smug.  470-t. 
smuggle.  469- 
snsffie,  48;;,  4S8. 
s.,flil,  3.,7,364- 
snap.  485. 

»eer.'46*'. 

sneeie,  37*.  379.  381. 

snip,  4B5. 

snipe,  458. 

snite,  461. 

snivel,  469. 

snob,  471. 

snow,' 55,  331,377. 

snufT,  485. 
snuffle,  378. 
snug,  470-1. 
«>.  "«.  54.  377- 
■"^P,  57, 173. 

:k,  43S,  44«- 


sod,  ) 


. 'SS- 


■ofi,  369,  37j,  403. 
soften,  376. 
soke,  BOken,  180,  339. 
sold,  44,  407. 
sole,  >.,  438,  441. 
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-tome  \supx],  j6j. 
Bon,    71,    140,   341, 
404,  4ia-3. 


iSi, : 


I,  40». 


sormstcr,  156. 
■on^tiess,  3i;6. 

w>Mh.'49.  50.63,  178, 

JSO.  3^8, 401. 
soothe,  J<^8. 
(ooUuaycc,  438. 
lophin,  »f4. 
sopnno,  t.V 

■ore,  js,  173.  a>S- 
«orry,  31+. 

■oncht,  >68,  J62. 
wul,  6S.  '38.  377- 
■onnd  (of  ica),  143, 

405;  adj.,\ai:  v. 

(lopliiiiibl,48oj{3 

wards),  410. 
•ont.fij,  17J. 
■onlb.fis,  i|3,  )6g. 
■cw,  D,,  55,  161,  130, 

401;   J.,   364;    (1 

nwn/j),  41 1. 
spm  CA,S.),  249. 
»p«lp«n,  445. 

spuif;1e,  112. 

tpukie,  331, 17)1. 
•p*rrow,  ij).377. 
■!>■".  447.  449. 
*(w«k,  ijo,  isr.  "fi4. 

376. 
ipccch,  68,  175,  18), 

"?■ 
fpeed.   59,  1 

»45.  3^0. 

tpend,  43S,  A 


ipider.  368,  371. 
ipikenird,  431. 
tpitl*.  35,  16,  iS. 
fpilt,  3  68. 
■(nn,  165. 


■pindle,  337.  370, 
ipinslei,  356. 
»P'M'-.44- 
ipitllc.  337, 149, 
ipUy,  4\i8. 
spleucban,  448-9, 
splice,  4B3. 
iptinl,  401. 
ipUt,  490. 
SplDltCT,  469. 
tpokc,  ».,  57. 
tpohen,  I J  7. 
spool,  487,  488. 
spoon,  63,  yj, 

sputian.  448-9. 

■port.  41)8. 

^ut.  460. 

sprag,  adj„  471. 

spml,  485,  ^9. 

(prawl,  469. 

sprig.  356- 

sprighlly,  363. 

spring,  165. 

spronl,  487,  488. 

EpDm,  165. 

sputter,  469. 

(qnab, 471. 

s(|uabble.  469,  471. 

squander,  469,  474. 

sqoaEh,  381. 

sqimw,  14. 

sqaeal.  461,  469. 
iqaecie,  381. 
■quill.  390. 


staff,  St 


\  4iS- 


»Ub,  470. 
Wegef.  4'59.  47'- 
stair.    185,    30(J.   33; 
364.  40 ". 

sulk,'f.,  177. 

StKlwiIt,       163,      36E 
438,  497. 

stand,  c,  ii,l,  161. 
sting.j.,  183,466. 
Stanton,  496. 

ilaple,  337,  487  «, 
slur,  406. 

ilDtboard.  418,  494. 
stBich,  3ii. 


ttarf,  16.  j8. 
starknaked,  438. 

lUrve,  >8,  165,  406. 
staiveling,  333. 
stead.  137.  »oo,  345. 
steadrast,  361, 

steal,  163,  340. 
stealth.  340. 
sleam,  68,  334. 

■teed.  59,   308,   3 

HI- 
sfcel,  58. 
steelyard.  494. 
Btetp,  v.,  464. 
steeple.  109.311.137. 
■leer,  I.,  191,  336, 
stem  (of  tiec).  375. 
stench,  183.  103,  no. 
Kttp.  138,  16}.  901. 
stepchild,  438, 
steppe.  13. 
■Iter  («^),  356, 
sterling,  113.  498. 

ileruen,  18. 
steward.  60.  364, 409, 

stick,  ug,  164. 

stickle.  3,17,  1.^3. 

S1kkleback,438. 

stickler,  366. 

stiff,  163. 

stiffen,  376. 

stifle,  469. 

stile,  61,    134,    185, 

338.  3*7. 364. 
stiletto,  13. 
still.  46;. 
sting,  i6«. 
•liney.  365. 

■tirk,  191,  19J,   309. 

Etimip,  61,  184,  4)8 

494-i- 
stole,  440,  441. 
slone,  s6.  87-8,  17). 

173. 'a9.309.3'o 
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stony,  270. 

stood,  64. 

stool,  50,63,91,  174, 

i77»  338. 
stop,  438,  441. 
storm,  334. 
stonp,  463. 
stow,  333. 
straight,  369. 
straighten,  376. 
strand  (of  rope),  483. 
strange,  33. 
strap,  strop,  417,  438, 

441-      , 
strath,  446,  447,  449. 

straw,  331. 

stream,  68,    93,   96, 

175,  334. 
street,  68,  433,  433, 

438. 
strength,    150,    303, 

310,  341. 
strengthen,  376. 
Strid,  186. 
stride,  166. 
strife,  strive,  480. 
strike,  130,  166. 
string,  203,  327. 
stripling,  333. 
strive,  166. 
stroke,  57,  184. 
strong,  402. 
strop,  strap,  417,  438, 

441. 
strophe,  13. 
struggle,  469. 
stryf,  36. 
stubborn,  372. 
stud,  208,  245. 
stumble,  469,  474. 
stunt,  165. 
stutter,  469. 
sty,  61,  184,  409. 
such,     355,     376-7, 

428. 
suck,  167,  492,  493. 
suckling,  333. 
suds,  187,  368. 
Suffolk,  494. 
sulky,  371. 
sultry,  377. 
summer,  336. 


sun,    71,    340,    404, 

413-3. 
Sunday,  373, 436, 498. 
sup,  167. 
surd,  135. 
surf,  370. 
surloin,  5. 
Sussex,  494. 
sutler,  485,  498. 
suttee,  179. 
Sutton,  496. 
swa-  {words  beginning 

with),  408. 
swab,  483 ;  swabber, 

485.       , 
swagger,  469,  470. 

swain,  464. 

swallow,  J.,  333 ;  v., 

165,  364. 

swamp,  183. 

swarm,  234. 

swart,  135,  369,366; 

swarthy,  366. 

swash,  470. 

sway,  464,  466. 

swear,  162,  197,  200. 

sweat,  v,y  135,  306. 

swell,  165. 

sweep,  161. 

sweet,  59,   135,  174, 

263-4. 

sweeten,  276. 

sweetheart,  428. 

swept,  268. 

swift,  269. 

swim,  i^. 

swindler,  85. 

swine,  61,  230. 

swing,  165. 

swinge,  365,  403. 

swirl,  469. 

switch,  485. 

swivel,  337. 

swoop,  161. 

sword,  377,  406. 

swore,  62, 174;  swore y 

38. 
sylvan,  327. 
syncope,  391. 
syren,  327. 

-t  (//.  suffix\  368. 


table,  443. 
tadpole,  438. 

tag,  470- 

taU,  238,  364,  401. 
take,  3o,  163,  467. 
talk,  377  n, 
tamarind,  431. 
tame,  81,  134. 
tanist,  445. 
tantalise,  13. 
taper,  451. 
tapster,  256. 
tar,  230,  231,  406.' 
tart,  adj.,  369. 
tartan,  449  ». 
tattle,  132,  378. 
tattoo,  14. 
taught,  268. 
Taunton,  496. 
tawdry,  366. 
tea,  13,  21. 
teach,  68,  355. 
team,  68,  334. 
teamster,  256. 
tear,  ^.,68,  X15,  134, 

236,  362,  41  x;  »., 

n\y  163,  411. 
tease,  67. 
teasel,  67,  237. 
teem,  58,  209,  an. 
teen,  240. 
-teen,  58. 
teeth,  58,  90. 
tegument,  135. 
tell,  202,  3 10. 
temple,  438,  441. 
ten,  58, 108, 131, 134. 
tether,  369. 
-th  (ordinal),  368. 
thane,  239,  364. 
thank,  81. 
that,     36,     81,    135, 

467. 
thatch,  128,  i35,355» 

415-6. 
tiiaw,  55,  161. 
the,  26,  499. 
thee,  58. 
theft,   209,  311,  341, 

368. 
their,  464. 
thence,  378. 
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the?.  3.1.    304.  464, 

throttle,  49 J. 

.tonC™Jtr),496. 

495 :  thcit.  464. 

thiongh,  376, 

tongne.iie,  I34,aa(i, 

Ihick,  IJ9,  135.  3SS. 

throTf,  55,  161,  ao6. 

3a8.    3j8h,     334, 

thicken,  S76. 

throwster,  »o6. 

4«4- 

thief,  69. 

Ihnmb,  375. 

thigh.  3<Si- 

look,  38,  64. 

thimble,  37S. 

thaoder,     135,     936, 

tool,  50,  63. 

ihio,  135. 

367.  sro- 

toom,  4S8. 

thine,  61. 

Thorsday,    371,   416, 

tooth,  50,  63,91,  to8, 

think,  lag,  135,  J04, 

498. 

"34.  '36,  178.  "95. 

40J. 

thwack,  whftck,  369. 

37'i4o»- 

third,  154,  376. 

thwailc,  464. 

topsyturvy,  4*8, 

thirl, 105, 4J5ilhiiU, 

thwart.  467. 

tornado.  13. 

415- 

lidc.  61,  J3S. 

Tory.  445. 

thirst,  135.  14s. 

tidings,  350,  J51. 

Tottenham.  496, 

IbiHeen,  376. 

tie,  :34- 

totler,  313,  377. 

thiatle,  137- 

tight,  J69.  467. 

lonch-wood,  488. 

Ihilhcr,  369. 

tighten,  J  76. 
tike.  458. 

tough,  6a,  361. 

thole,  135: 

tbone.  183,  377,  40J. 

Ule,   538.   364,   438, 

louse,  tease,  415. 

thoni,S6>i.,  135. '4°' 

441. 

tow,  134. 

thorough,      through. 

tilt,  I.,  369. 

36.. 

tilth,  340, 

town,  65,  134. 

thorongh-f«re.  )i;. 

timber.  134.  "37, 375- 

toy.  4Ss. 

ihorp,8».  83.  136-7. 

time,  61,  135. 

trade,  1 8  a. 

Ihosf,  iS.  379' 

lind.  r.,  40a. 

tramp,  134. 

thou,   6j,    loS,   13s, 

tinder,  137,403. 

trample,  178. 

tbongh.  j6,  304.  a"'- 

tine,  1.,  370- 

trap-rock,  48a, 

tinkle,  178. 

Iraaayli,  36. 

thotiEhl.  M'.  36'- 

tippet,  440,  441. 

tread,  81.  134,  164. 

tipple,  469. 

tree.  69.134, 131,377' 

Uitaldom,  J6,  »|8. 

t>P»y.  469. 

treen,a,(,.,a64. 

Ibnuh,  tfi-;. 

riro,  3  J  7. 

trick,  48s. 

thrave,  471,  476. 

tithe,  37'- 

trickster,  aj6. 

thread,  106,  a  10,  143. 

tilmooii,  4a8. 

tricksy,  469. 

threntcn,  136. 

titter.  J78. 

trigger,  356. 

Ihiee,   fig,   108,   117, 

10,  16,  6j,  134.  174. 

.36.  .76. 

34'.4'i.  499;too, 

trio,  13. 

threnody,  13. 

G».  34'.-4'S.499- 

trisect.  189. 

threrii.  3S7. 

toad.  57. 

trolh,  140. 

to-brake,  til. 

thriee.  »74.  378. 

trough,  361. 

thrift,  38,  18^.  46J. 

toe.  54,  173,  340-'- 

troBt,  361.440-1. 

thrill,     drill,     416; 

tuft,  468. 

truce,  378. 

Ihrill,  ao4-S,  aio, 

together,  369, 

true,  16s,  377. 

376- 

token,  ,=7,  176.  139- 

trull.  85. 

thrive,  10,  166,   467, 

told,  407. 

trast,i54.  463-4. 46I 

47'- 

lokmic,  135,313,314. 

tmth,  141. 

thn«l,'49J. 

3'4. 

tryst,  ttisl,  a54,  464J 

Ihioe,  187. 

tomahawk,  I4. 

tryst,  468. 

throng.  16;,  183. 

tub,  487.  488. 

thtOGUe,  13S,  149. 

438,  44'- 

tnck,  v.,  487. 

_ 
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Tuesday,    426,    496, 

tug,   i34»    167,   187, 

487. 
tumble,  278. 
Tunbridge,  Tunstall, 

Tunworth,  496. 
tungsten,  479,  480. 
tunic,  438,  441. 
turf,  141. 
turtle,  438,  441. 
tusk,  255,  377. 
twain,  364. 
twang,  408. 
twelfth,  154,  374. 
twelve,  200. 
twibill,  428. 
twice,  274,  378,  430. 
twig,  364. 
twilight,  217,  428. 
twine,  61. 
twinge,  365,  40a. 
twist,  254. 
twit,  166,  217. 
twitch,  355. 
twitter,  278. 
two,  54, 108, 134, 173, 

408. 
two-pence,  494,  495. 
tyrUy  198. 

udder,  116,  136,  237. 

ngiy,  470.  ^ 

umpire,  210. 
un-  {p-efix)y  217. 
unable,  430. 
uncouth,  65,  71,  268, 

371. 
under,  26,  150,   154; 

{prefix),  217. 

unkempt,    202,    210, 

375- 
unto,  26-7,  487-8. 

up,  27,82, 137 ;(A'^- 

yfjr),  217. 
upbraid,  364. 
upholsterer,  370. 
upper,  138. 
uproar,  485. 
urge,  129. 

^s,  93,  371- 
usquebaugh,  445. 


vain,  321 «. 
Valhalla,  475,  479. 
vane,  373. 
vanilla,  13. 
varmin,  407. 
Varsity,  407. 
vat,  373,  374  «,  488. 
vault,  325  n. 
-ve  (jdr/inal-\)f  329. 
veneer,  85. 
verb,  417. 
verbal,  137. 
vermicelli,  13. 
verse,  438,  441. 
verst,  13. 
victuals,  325. 
viking,  474,  479. 
vinewed,  373,  374. 
vineyard,  360. 
vista,  13. 
vixen,   29,  203,   210, 

239  «»  373»374. 
vnderstond-e^  38. 

vsage,  34. 

vsethy  34. 


wa-  (words  beginning 

with),  408. 
wabble,  373. 
wacke,  85. 
waddle,  278. 
wade,  162. 
wag, ».,  466, 470,475. 
waggle,  278,  469. 
waggon,   wain,    416, 

485. 
waif,  480. 

wail,  462,  469. 

wain,  132,  182,  239, 

364,  416,  485  n. 
wainscot,  485. 
waistcoat,  495,  496. 
waive,  480. 
wake,  129,  158,  i6a  ; 

woke,  64,  158. 
waken,  276. 
Wales,  ?o2. 
walk,  161,  277,  407. 
wall,  44,  432-3,  438. 
wallet,  408,  415. 
wall-eyed,  473,  479. 


wallow,  408. 
walnut,  408, 438. 
walrus,  479,  480. 
waltz,  85. 
wampum,  14. 
wan,  408. 
wand,  183,  227. 
wander,  183. 
wanion,  370,  497. 
want,  408,  468,  475. 
wanton,     217,     408, 

497- 
wapentake,  479. 
waps=wasp,  382. 
war,  408. 
warble,  278. 
ward,  243,408,  417. 
-ward    {suffix\     183, 

262,  273. 
warlock,  408. 
warm,  265,  408. 
warmth,  241. 
warn,  408. 
warp,  165, 183,  408. 
warrant,  360  n, 
wart,  408. 
-wart  {suffix)^  262. 
was,  164,  408,  499. 
wash,  163,  357,  408. 
wash-*us,  495. 
wasp,  382,  408. 
wassail,  428. 
waste,  269,  270. 
watch,  355,  408. 
water,  81,  135,   237, 

408. 
wattle,  237,408,415. 
wauch,  v.,  447. 
waucht,  s.y  447. 
waul,  278. 
wax,   v.y     131,    162, 

358 ;  s.,  358. 

waxen,  264. 
way,  226,  401. 
-way,-ways,  273,  274. 
wayward,  262. 
we,  58,  89, 
weak,  185,  464,  475. 
weaken,  276. 
weald,  wold,  24(5. 
wealth,  150,  240W 
weapon,  239. 
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wur.  isR,  t6,,  joo; 

which,  35S.  376.  4*9- 

wbi,  165. 

worn.  158.  ■ 

while,  60, 90,95,133. 

winch,  ijg.  355- 

weuher,  148,  369. 

174.  338- 
whilom,  J75. 

wind,   J.,    350,    351, 
403;  p..  165,401. 

whilst,  367,430. 

windlass,  474,  480. 

woiw,  141,  164 

whimper,  371,  373  ». 

window.  480, 

web,  101,  3lS. 

whb,  45  ■■ 

wine,    61,    61,   175, 

WcbMer.  136. 

whipster,  Jjfi. 

340-1,  4.«.  438- 

wed.  v.,  900;  r.,  aoo, 

whirl,  469,473,475. 

wine,  474. 
winkle.  139. 

118. 

whisk,  471,474. 

wedge,  aa8,  315. 

whiskey,  13,  44^-9. 

wedlock,  J19,  49G. 

whisper.  J  78. 

winsome,   305,    )!<>, 

WedncMlav,  370, 416, 

whUtle.  178. 

363. 

49S. 

whit,  36s. 

winter,  337. 

weed(il,68;  Ci),6a. 

Whitby,  Whitchurch, 

wire,  60, 

week,  j»6. 

494- 

-wise  {!uffiJ:^,  174- 

ween,  s8. 

white,  61,81,  163. 

wiie.6o,363;i..4i7. 

«ep.  59.  158,    161, 

wbiioi.  J  76. 

-wiae  C™^),  36». 

107. 

whither,  369. 

wi««ere.  85. 

wect.  135. 

whiling.  J  J  9. 

wish,  67.  71,  308-9, 

weft.  341. 

whillo*,  480. 

357- 

weiBh,  164,364,401. 

whilaler,  whitlealher. 

wisi,  368. 

weight,  142. 

494- 

wit,  p.,  13s.  340.  4'5: 

weiH,  117. 

ttliilinnday,  494. 
whittle,  185.  369. 

j..n8;(wi«nnn). 

weld,  p.,  480. 

336. 

well,  p.,  161;  J.,  aio; 

who,   54,    IJ3,    133, 

witch,  wicked,  355. 

(i  i^rd,),  4U. 
wellaway,  41S,  461. 

377.  408. 

with,  304.  499. 

whole,    55.   88,   9;, 

within,  373. 

Wel.h.ioi,jio,=7.. 

171-3,    190,    194, 

without.  371. 

362. 

it's.  377-8.  416. 

weller,  178. 

whoop,  64  B,  378. 

wittine.  133. 

1            wend,  .83,  .00.  ,10. 

whortlebeity.  363. 

wittoi,  witwall,  409. 

wept,  168. 

whose,  379. 

WOT,  379. 

why,  66,  303,  430. 

wiien,  379. 

1            wert,  I45«. 

wick.  43.1,  4.18. 

werwolf.  418. 

wicket,  186,480. 

tfilh).  408. 

west,  3G9. 

wide,  61. 

woad,  57. 

1             Wentm,  496. 

widow,  itS,  136,  »3i. 

"oc,  54,  173. 

wharf,  408. 

width,  141,  491. 

woke.  64.  '58. 

1            what.  134,  361.  408, 

wield,  .6^. 

wold, weald.  346.41 

467-.<'l.o.36^ 

wight,  I.,  343,  363 ; 

wolf,  113,336. 

whew,  68. 
1           whaien,  164. 
wheedle.  85. 

«Jj„  468. 

woman,     374,    439; 

"Xt-:"- 

women,  60. 
womb,  136,  408. 

wheel,  69. 

wild,  363,4*7. 

wombat,  14. 

wheeic.  131.161.379. 

wildemcgs,  4^9,  497. 

u^mman.  16. 

wbelk,  is8,  36i  i  (1 

wile,  60,  417- 

wonder,  J37,  348. 

word,).  410. 

wilk,  358,  363. 

uxmcfi.  33. 

whence.  37«. 

will,  Jjg. 

wont,     30  ».      369 1 

wherrjr,  473, 

wilU.  15-6,  )8,  38. 

wonted,  369. 

whether,  »^o. 

witnbeny,  370,  494. 

woo,  63. 

whey,  67. 

wtoble,  +74. 

wood,  409. 

J 
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woodbine,  370,402-3, 

409. 
wooden,  264. 
woodruff,  429. 
woodwale,  409,  429. 
woof,  378,  429. 
woollen,  264. 
word,  137,  417. 
work,    J.,   129,    309, 

228,  406. 
work-*us,  495. 
world,  406,  429. 
worldling,  235. 
worm,  235. 
wormwood,  429. 
worship,  368. 
wort,  root,  416. 
worth,  v,t  165 ;  ad/.f 

263 ;  s.,  406. 
wot  (I),  57,  88,  135. 
wound, /^.,  405. 
wrack,  202. 
wrangle,  183. 
wrap,  lap,  415,  416. 
wreak,  129,  164. 
wreath,  67,  185,  206, 

210,368;  wreathe, 

368. 
wrecche^  25,  26. 
wreck,  182,  210. 
wrench,  355. 
wrest,  206. 
wrestle,  278,  366. 
wretch,  182,  202,  210, 

329,  378,  318,  355- 
Wright,  245,  376. 
wring,  165. 
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wrinkle,  237. 
wrist,  254,  368. 
writ,  185. 

write,  62,  166,  377. 
writhe,  60,  91,  166. 
wrong,  183,  402. 
wroth,  55,  184. 
wrote,  57. 
wrought,  268,  376. 
wuss  (Scotch),  209. 


y  ijetter),  (i^. 

y-  {  prefix),  33- 
yacht,  481. 

yard  (court),  131,209, 

353»353,363»3^; 
(rod),   44,    352-3, 

363- 
yare,   44,   231,    265, 

363. 
yam,  239,  363. 

yarrow,  232,  265. 

yawl,  482. 

yawn,  131,  363. 

y-clept,  218,  363. 

ye,  58,  303,  363,  375- 
yea,  yes,  363,  375. 
yean,  364. 
yeanling,  223. 
year,  68,    226,    363, 

375  ;  yore,  375. 
yearling,  223. 
yearn  (to  desire),  131, 

363;   (to    grieve), 

364- 
yeast,  363. 


yede,  48  «,  363. 
yell,  165,  363. 
yellow,  131,264,363. 
yellow-hammer,  429. 

yelp,  3<53. 
y-en  (eyes),  38. 
yeoman,  429. 

yes,  363, 430- 

yesterday,   132,   274, 

363,  37a,  430. 
yet,  363,  375- 
yetUy  26. 
yew,  377,  409. 
yex,  358,  363. 
yield,  165,  363. 
y-kninu€y  33. 
y-melUd^  33. 
yoke,   45,   122,  133, 

226,  299,  375, 

yolk,  258. 

yon,  363,  375, 

yore,  55. 

you,  375»  377  ?  yo«r» 

375. 
young,  263,  303,  363, 

375- 
youngling,  223. 

your,  26,  375. 

youth,  45. 241,  250-1. 

375- 
Yule,  363. 

ywis^  218,  363. 

zanana,  zenana,   133. 

zest,  290. 

zinc,  85. 

zool  (plough),  459. 


GENERAL  INDEX  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 
MATTERS  DISCUSSED. 


AbbrcrintioD,  inclading  nphxiesit, 
iphesis,  &c  ,  351^2,  385. 
^Aoceat,  tflects  of,  491-9. 
V  Alphabet.     Irish    printed,     197 ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  197 ;  changes  in, 
301,  &•:. 
AncTCQ  Kiwie  quoted,  509. 
•  Anglo-French    wriling,  influence 
of,  308. 
I  "*  Anglo-Saxon   or  Wcsscx  dialect, 
45,  77  i  Bpecimea  of,  47-8. 
r  Apheah  deluied,   3B5  ;  ciamplea 
of.  473. 
Apocope,  390. 

Aryao  family  of  langnages,  101-1; 
Aryan    types,    >  13-41    denial 
Bounds,    115;    labiali,    1 1 7-9  ; 
gutlnrals,  119,  &c. 
Auimilation,  351-1,  368,  471. 

B,  history  of,  375. 

Celtic  origin,  wordi  of,  ch.  xxii., 
P-4«;  (A.  S.  words),  4SI-1. 

CaKtaai  spelling,  315;  qaotatiotti 
from,  47a,  4S6,  511, 

Chaucer  quoted,  14,  ai;,  96,  510. 

Cluonology,  use  of.  j-7. 

Cognate  words  explniQed,  85-6. 

Compound  words,  418-410;  lists 
of  obscure  compounds,  ^l'>~ 
430.  476-480. 

Cotifluence  of  forms,  351-1,  4091 
the  tenn  defined,  409. 

ConiofUnts,  classification  of,  344  ; 
changes  in  sound  of,  jfO ; 
change*  in  symbols  for,  Jji  : 
history  of.  3S.I-3S3  i  mble  of 
rq^Isi    suUlitation    of,   115; 


D,  history  of,  369. 

Danish  laiiguage.  76  ;  words  bor- 
rowed from,  480. 

Dnles,  usettil,  14. 

Doublets,  4I4<H. 

Doubling  of  consonants,  SJi-J, 
399- 


-i  final,  account  of,  309-31 

East-Midland  dialect,  36- 

Editors  and  printen,  errors 

English,  Vocabulary  of,  1- 

Sources  of,  B-iS  1  brief 

of,    15-1S;   DialecU, 

Pronunciation,  17,  &G.  1 

period  of,  17. 

Excrescent  lenei*,  351-1. 

360;  <   370.  374  i  •», 

373;  *.  375.  474- 


Hbtoiy 
19-49; 
modem 


F,  blsloiy  of,  373, 

Friesic  ianguBge,4Sl  1  G)d  Friesk, 
77,488;  East  Frieiic,  488. 

G,  history  of,  3G3 ;  vocalisation 

Gaelic  origin,  words  of.  446-9. 

German,  77-8 1  not  the  origin  of 
English,  73-4 ;  compared  with 
English,  83-4.  503-8  i  ''«  of 
English  words  borrowed  from, 
84-s  ;  Low  German,  448-490- 

Germanic,  used  to  mean  Tectonic , 
74- 


I 
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Ghost-words,  399  {note). 

Gothic  language,  75  ;  Gothic 
stems,  79.- 

Gradation  of  vowels,  ch.  x.,  p. 
156;  in  Icelandic,  466. 

Graphic  changes,  396, 474. 

Greek  language,  99, 100 ;  borrow- 
ings from,  438-440. 

Grimm's  Law,  104  ;  the  s  me, 
simplified,  IT5,  &c. ;  examples, 
126,  &C. 

H,  history  of,  359. 
Hampole  quoted,  34. 
Homographs,  411. 
Homonyms,  41 1-2. 
Homophones,  41 1-2. 
Hybrid  words,  430-1. 

Icelandic    language,  76,  454-5; 

words  borrowed  from,  480. 
Influence    of    consonants     upon 

vowels,  351-2,  400-9. 
Irish  origin,  words  of,  444-6. 

K,  hbtory  of,  353 ;  >  ch,  354  ; 
^^>/r>4,355;  ^>y,356;  >^, 
356,  &c. 

L,  history  of,  377  ;  affects  a  vowel, 
407. 

Latin  forms  compared  with  Eng- 
lish, 97,  &c. ;  early  borrowings 
from  Latin,  98,  432-442. 

M, history  of,  375 ;  affects  a  vowel, 

401-4. 
Mercian  dialect,  41-44;  specimens 

of  Old  Mercian  spelling,  44. 
Metathesis,  35^-2,  385,  473- 
Milton  quoted  (for  spelling),  512. 
Mutation   of  vowels,  ch.   xi.,  p. 

190  ;  in  Icelandic,  460,  465. 

N,  history  of,  370 ;  affects  a  vowel, 

401-2,  404. 
Northern  dialect,  34-6. 
Northumbrian  dialect,  41. 
Norwegian,  word  borrowed  from, 

480. 

P,  history  of,  372. 

Palatal  and  velar  sounds,  120. 


Palatalisation,  350,  351,  384, 469: 
Phonetic  spelling ;  glossic,  335  ; 

romic,  336  ;  specimen  of,  339  ; 

use  of,  340,  &c 
Prefixes,  213-218. 
Pronunciation,  changes  in,  21,  &c. 

R,  history  of,  376  ;  affects  a  vowel, 

405. 
Robert  of  Brunne  quoted,  37. 

Roots,  theory  of,  280-282  ;  list  of 
fifty  Aryan  roots,  282-3 ;  ex- 
amples, 283-293. 

S,  history  of,  378. 

Sanskrit  language,  99. 

Saxon,  Old,  77. 

Scandian    ongin,  words    of,  ch 
xxiii.,  p.  453. 

Shakespeare  quoted,  i,  20,  511. 

Sk,  initial,  357,  381 ;  final,  381. 

Sound-shifting,  85  ;  triple,  105-6. 

Southern  dialect,  29-34. 

Spelling,  changes  in,  26-28 ;  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  English, 
294-333  ;  *  etymological,'  323- 
8  ;  phonetic,  334-343  ;  glossic, 
335  ;  romic,  336. 

Substitution  of  consonants,  351-2, 

385,  472. 
Suffixes:    substantival,    218-260; 

adjectival,  261-272  ;  adverbial, 

273-5;  verbal,  275-9;  (Scand.), 

467 ;   suffixed   /,   467 ;    verbal 

(Scand.),  468-9. 
Swedish    language,    76  ;    words 

borrowed  from,  480. 
Symbols,  change  of,  351-2,  396  ; 

misuse  of,  397-9,  476. 
Syncope,  389. 

T,  history  of,  366. 

Teutonic  group  of  languages,  74  ; 
types,  78-9  ;  dental  sounds, 
80-1  ;  labial  and  guttural 
sounds,  81-2  ;  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  87-95  ;  table  of, 
95-6  ;  dental  sounds,  116  ; 
labial  sounds,  119  ;  guttural 
sounds,  119,  &c. 

Th,  history  of,  367. 

Trevisa  quoted,  29,  30. 
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Unvoicing  of  voiced   consonants, 
351-2,  39a,  473-4- 

Vemer's  Law,  146-153. 
Vocabulary  of  English,  2-4 ;    ad- 
ditions to  the,  0,  7. 
Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters,  350, 

351,  384,  472. 
Voicmg  of  voiceless  letters,  350, 

351,  384,  471- 
Vowel-gradation,  ch.  x.,  p.  156  ; 

vowel-mutation,  ch.  zi.,  p.  190. 


Vowels  in  Middle-English,  25  ; 
long  vowels  discussed,  50-70 ; 
short  vowels,  71 ;  vowels  in- 
serted, 593. 

W,    history    of,   377  ;  affects    a 

vowel,  408-9. 
Welsh  origin,  words  of,  450-1. 
Wessex ;  see  Anglo-Saxon. 
West-Midland  dialect,  38-9. 

Y,  history  of,  375. 


-M- 


TABLES. 

Table  of  useful  dates,  14;  of  Old  Mercian  words,  44 ;  of  long  vowels, 
95»9^;  of  regular  substitution  of  consonants,  125;  of  the  seven  Teutonic 
conjugations  of  strong  verbs,  167-9  ;  of  vowel-sounds,  as  deduced  from 
verbal  stems,  170;  brief  table  of  gradation,  189;  of  mutation,  191  ;  of 
the  principal  consonantal  changes,  382  ;  of  mutation  in  Icelandic,  460. 
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